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THfi RIVER NIGER AND/NIGRITljf. ' 

Haviko gone over some countries whichr are imperfectly known, we now come to 
rcgionsof which Ve know nothing. We must penetrate in imaginatipn, these central 
parts where European travellers have merely touched the outskirts. Not having il in 
our power to describe it, we proceed to <}iscuss the vague traiitions'and contcadictory 
repocts, iHiich show us that this hitherto inaccessible country contains *great rivers, 
opulent cttieBi and numeroua nations, which aro concealed from our view. 

In our History of Geography, we give a rapid accctunt of the know- | DiMwuifiiMOB 
led^e obtained, and the conjectures formed, by the Gre^kf^ Aohmum, and | ^ ^'^- 
Ar^ians, <K>nceming these countries. Ptolemy, the best informed of the^ aneient 
geographers, and commented on by the most learned of theinoderns, M. d^Anville 
makes mention of two great rivers, the Ghir, which runs from south-eaat to ixorth- 
west, nearly like the Misselad, or Bahr-el-Gazel in our modem maps; the other, tho 
^ igev, runs nearly in the direction^f the Johba, from west to east But in following 
the literal meaning of Ptoienjy, we are not cmtain that this author thought all that 
his commentator makes him aay.* He seems to give the Niger two courses; one 
westerly to the lake ^igrite^y the other easterly to the Libyan Lake, besides different 
canals of derivation, by one of tlie diost ambiguous woi^s in the Greek language, 
(rsiC«f ,) a word which may signify the mouth of a river, or a place wheie two roads 
separate, or a canal, or a simple bending. Taking advantage of these uncertainties, 
and applying to the inteHor the system of M. Gosselin, which contracts Ptolemy's 
map to two-thirds, some have attempted to prove that the Ghir and the Niger of 
Ptolemy do not belong at all to Nigritia, but were only small rivers •{! the southern 
declivity of Mount Atlas.* The great characteristic mark, given by Pliny, to wit, 
the poflition of the Niger between the Libyana and tho EthiopianSj u e. between the 
negroes and the Moors, appeara to us conclusive against these recent hypothesis* 
Perh^is it would be sufficient to limit a little the information of Ptolemy, by extending 
them no farther west man Lake*Djibbeh.')' 'Agathemerus, who confounds the Ghir 
and the Niger with one another, st^ makes tliis one of the largest rivers in the workl. 

* M^moires de R. CatreiUe. f Vcyez PAfrinne Ancienne, dans notrc Atlas complet. 
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tb I The Arabians indeed furnish uA with more numerous particulars than 
Ptolemy; but the contradictions contained In their accounts render them very difficult 
of application. *' The Nile of the Negroes," says Edriri, ** runs from east to west, 
and falls into a sea, (or the sea,) at a distaQoe of a day's jousney west from the island 
of Oolil. The dwellings of the negrc^s are along this river, or along another which 
falls into it."* Leo ^fricauus applies Edrisi's description of the Nile of the negroes 
to the river Nigerr He even expres^y says that this river falls into the.ocean, but 
he all along acknowledges (hat some authors*roake it run from west to east, and ter- 
minate in a great lake.f * Shehaheddin is the only Arabian author who asserts that 
the Nile of Djenawa does not reach the ocean, but ends i& course in the deserts.^ 
All of them mention, Uke Ptolemy, many fresh yater lakes which must be formed by 
rivers. .^ • ^ *, • • 

Applying the name of the Nile of the' Negroes to the Misselad, and supposing that 
both diis river and the Niger lose themselves in lal<^ or in the sands, d'Anville, and, 
long after him, Rennel, have constructed maps, half trnditio/ial and half fiypotjictical, 
which are usually fdllbwed with more or less modification.' 

Hr^iWtbor I But a veiy»able gcograpbci^ has proposed an ^important alteration, 
ii.acichud. I ^luch amounts to more than a mere modification. * Allowing the Niger 
and the other' nversjjthe general direction assigned to them'by'd'AnviIIc and Rennel, 
lie adds an outlet connecteil^witb the Gulf of Ckiinea. *'* To the wtist of Wangara," 
sayi this auflior, 'Hhe Ncieuhas a southerly course; and the Misselad, afier having 
crossed the lake of Pitireb, then tliat of ^emegonda, leaves this lastin two leading 
branched^ which ^circle Wangara ancl,fall into the Niger, then this ^ast river con- 
tinues in a sqiith-westerly course, till it terminates in the Gulf of Gumea, where it 
forms a delta between its western branch, the Rio-Fprmosay and the eastern one, 
Rio-del-Rey."§ This opinion he supports by the following train of argument [| 
yim ttgo- I Kennel suppose that ail the waters produced h^ the inundation of the 
•*"•• j Niger, of the El-Gazel, the Misselad, and pther nvers which water the 

Wangara, are diesipatod by evaporation. The principles of natural ^cience will not 
allow us to admit such a supposition. The Wangara is a ferule populous country, 
covered with towns. Vhe tropical rains oQpasion annual inundations. The rivers 
begin to overflow about the middk of June^ they are at the' highest in August, and 
fffo restored to th^ir usual gtate in September. IT This is generally understood. When 
the waters have subsided, the country niust be suffictenUy dry for cultivation. Let 
us allow three months, t. e. till the end of December, for complete evaporation^ al- 
though Edrisi says that |he inundation continues no longer than that of the Egyptian 
Nile. Browne, in his-chapter on vegetation, says that in this climate the ground is 
dry for seven or eight months. The meteorological observations made by this tra- 
veller for two years, make the usual heat of these countries in these months SS** of 
Fahrenheit. The temperature of Wangara must he stiB warmer. Let us allow that 
Cho thermometer in general rises to 90**, and that, in this burning climate, the evapo- 
ration of water exposed to the sun will be three Parisian feet in a month. This es- 
timate is certainly not too low, for it allows an evaporadon three times as great as 
takes place in our temperate climate during one of the warmest months of the year. 
Mut oTvMer I Then calculating what may be the mass of water which the Nile pours 
of tii^ jnier. I i^^ Wangara, M. Reichard finds for the three months of the inundation, 
14,2269959,600,000 cubic feet " The surface of this country, which Rennel, aft<^r 
fidrisi, estimates at 370 miles in length, by 170 in breadth, is 22,595 broad, or 22G0 
square miles, aqual to 1,182,190,594,000 square feet, the length of a mile ho'mg 
about 22,870 feet. According to this reckoniag, the Niger alone would pour into 
the basin of the Waagara a mass of water more than fourteen feet deep. But, says 
M • Reichard, this is only one of the rivers. On all sides towards Bornoo, from 
Kookoo, from Baghermi, from Bergoo, irom Foor, Qrom Medr^ tlie waters of Africa 

■ 1' 
* Edriflt de Hartmann, p. 12. f j^o Africanui, p. 6. 

i Notices et Eztraiti de MSS. 11. p. 156. § See our General Maji^of Africa. 

I Ephemeridea Geographtcz of Weiiiiar« v. xli. cah. 2, (Aoflt, 1803,) p. XS7, 8cc. Annales 
des Voyages, t. v. p. 232, 8ic. 

1 Drowae, ch. zviii. Hartmaim, Ednn Africa, art Wat^gMRt p. 4T, 8^ quoted by UeJcliard. 
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flow into Wangva. We may reasonably ophdider tese put together as e^aal to the 
Niger, for, as their coiine id shorter, 'they lose less by evaporolion and ndisoiption 
in the soil than the Niger, which conies from a distance three or four times greater. 
Taking tbe quantity of wafer supplied ify these rivers at one half of what calcula- 
tion would mdke it, there will be seven i>illions of cubic inches of water ; which will 
make the depth of that which is brought into Wangara -giore than twenty-one feet. 
But since only nine feetjcan be evaporated in, three months, more than seven months 
will be required to diy the.aurface ; which, added, to 4he three months of the inun- 
d&tion, will onjy allow tl^e inhabitants two months fcv seed-time, growth, and hai^ 
vest, 'the expenditure of the water cannot, therefore, be accounted & by evaporation 
alone.'' ** 

This first argument of M. Reichard, is not perfectly conclusive. His calcula^ 
tions cannot be depended op. The existence of a great lake would expldn the whole 
difficulty. But ftt us hear his 8ther reasons, which give suj^port to one another. 

Edrisi ^ays tha( the Nile of the negroes surrounds the Wangan (he I nwuAmg^ 
whole year. From this testimony that country has receded the figure | '"'^ 
which we find given to it in' our maps. The N^ger, which comes* from the west, is 
divided into two belpw Ghana. The northern arm runs straight east, the southern 
one fonDHig an elbow, corresponding to the surface of the Wangara, turns round 
again to t^ north, and both fall into &e lake of Semegonda. , Tlus at feast is what 
mdiy b%Xonceiv6d to take place. ■ But is this result just and conformable to the na- 
ture* oftTiDgsT Can we suppose a river which is navigably the whole year, and ono 
or two Bnglish miles broad, will fall into a leuce which has scarcely twenty or twenty- 
five square miles of area, without ntakiag it rise high above its baiflts. For the Niger 
alone a lake would be required as large as thQ sea of Aral. The opiniob is still more 
untenable when we' consider .that the lake of Semegonda also receiy^s.all the rivera 
which come from .Borneo, Eanga, Begharmeh, Bergoo, and Foor, and particularly 
the Mis^elad, which is of great size^ and never dried upland that all these are brought 
thither by the discharge of the lake Fittree, their point of union. • It is only in Uiis 
way that tl^e communication of tbe rivers mentioned by £drisi can be explained. He 
gives to the Nile, which surrounds Wangara, a general direction to the west It 
must, therfore, be the Misselad, and, as Horneman says that this river flows out of 
Lake Fittree, the communication of the waters of the Kaagoo with tbe lake of Seme- 
gonda, alleged by £drisi, is eonfirmed. But the last lake being too small to contaiB 
ail these waters^ one of the two branches which issue from it must run west, the 
other south or sooth-west, and fall into the true Niger at a great distance from each 
other. The true Niger, therefore can only water' tlie western part of *Wangara, and 
then proceed in its course. * ' 

The examination of the nature of the country fhmishes M. Reichard I TbMi^a. 
with the most specious of his arguments. | *^^ 

" The countries of Benin, of Owarah, New Calabar, and Galbongo, are," says 
he, '^ the Delta of a great river which comes'from a great distance in the north- 
west." 

The accounts collected by Nyendael, Rasmann, Dapper, and the two Barbots, 
inform ns that the Rio Formosa is eight marine miles in width at its exit Higher up, 
it is four, and in still higher situations it is sometimes wider, sometimes i^arrower. 
ft separates into an infinite number of arms, which spread over the whble adjoining 
coditiy. .A communicf^on can be kept up i» boats from one arm to another. There 
is also, in the interior, a passage by watefto the Calabar, easily sailed in a canoe« 
From the Rio Formosa to tlie west bank of the Caraeroons River the coast is veiy 
low and marshy, and preserves (he same character to a considerable distance in the 
interior. This whole country forms one immense plain, intersected by large, navi- 
gable rirers, such as those of For^ados, Ramos, Dodos, Sangama near Cape For- 
mosa, Non, Oddi, Filana, Saint Nicolas, Meas, Saint Barthelemy, New Calabar, 
Bandi, Ohl Calabar, and Del-Rey. This last is seven or eight miles broad at its 
mouth. It preserves this breadth a considerable way up, and comes from a great 
distance in the north. M the8e.rivers belong to one principal river ; for the Rio- 
Del-Rey conung from the north, and the Rio F.ormosa from the Dorth-eaat, the two 
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lii|68 wMch they follow should intersect on6 another forty or fifty geographical miles 
farther north, each having a separate course of at lea^i two hundsed imlea. Then 
we may reasonably give their course, in a united state, a length of three or four 
hundred miles. The extent must mdeed be almost uftexampled^ since the Delta, 
including the projection of Cape Formo8a,<»ccupies ninety miles of the seiHBhore, 
and contains so many branches of rivers. In size it far surpasses the Delta of the 
Ganges. ' . • • 

Snboidiaate I The physical olrcumstances of this Dekp furnish an auxiliajy argo- 
*''""*"^ I ment. Composed pf mud, and destitute of stones, it ij^ust have b^ 
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formed by periodical inundations from one o» more great rivers. We know also 
from James Bi^rbot, and from GtAsilhier, who are eye-witne&es, that eS[ the country 
about New Calabar and Bandi 19 every year inundated in the months of July, Au- 
gust, and September. The coincidence oF the time of overflow with that which 
takes place in the Wangaiaiuid the Fpor^ is too sftildng not to-jfroduce some pre- 
sumption that th^ two countries a^^ coiinected together by the same'riVer. Lastly, 
pimento, which is very abundant in Bemn, is equally so in the Dar-Kulk, which 
seems to show tKat these countries^are not separated by any mountain-chain ; a cir- 
cumstance rendered very pi;obab1e by other conourring reasonus. 
To thes^ arguments of M. BieicHard, which appear to us to*ineVit the grieatest at- 
tention, ji^ shall a()d another, which has cerUunly some we^ht The 
Arabs spea]( of an island called Oo/i J^ at the mouth of the Nil§ of the 
Negjroes, as^^the only ^duijtry in Nigritia that has salt marabes or pits, 
and a place from .Which much salt is exported.* Another writer malte» OoUli a 
eity. Now, at the mouth of the Old Cdabar riVer tbere is an island called the Salt 
Land, which is covered with a layer pf sea salt, and the Portuguese charts copied 
by d^Anvili^/nark a town called adil on its west bank. • The d&tances assigned by 
the Arabs would place the isl^d of OoUl in a great inland lake, but the singular co- 
incidence of |he names an^ of, physical oharaoters is not the less favourable to the 
hypothesis of M. *£eichard. 

At the very timo'wjien this hypothesis appeared to be establidied, an 
opinion diametrically opposed to it, and the least probable of all that had 
been advanced, has been again brought forward. It is nearly'^hat which 
was given by Pliny thdf. naturalist^ who considered the Niger as the principal branch 
of the Nile, allowing, however, that it frequently disappeared under ground. Somo 
of the contradictory -testimonies of the ancients and of the Arabians miy be ingeni- 
ously combined in favour of ihis'opinion,! but the only powerful argument is derived 
from a recent account of a journey performed by water, from Tombuctoo to Cairo. 
The joumal has come to us in an indirect channel. Mr. Japkson^ British consul at 
Mo^uiore^ collected from the oral declaration of a Moroccan, who had visited Tom- 
buctoo, various particulars, by means of which, he wishes to demonstrate the identity 
of the Niger with the Nile.! *• 

" The Nil-el-Abeed, or Nile of the Negroes," says this, writer, " is also called 
Nii-el-Eebir, or the Great Nile ; that of Egypt is called Nil-el-Masr, or Nil-el-Scham, 
from the Arabic terms for Egypt and Syruu Ths inhabitants of Tombuctoo and the 
whole of 'Central Africa maintain that these two rivers communicate together, and 
even that they are the same river. The Africans are surprised when they hear that 
the Europeans make them two distinct rivers, experience having .tanght them other- 
wise. • v* 
cSm^SSbae- 1 " ^° *® y®" VTSO^ a socioty of seventeen hegrpes of Jinnee went 
tMu»cidra. I from Tombuctoor in a canoe, on * comihereial speculation. They 
understood Arabic, and could read the Koran. They exchanged their goods re- 
peatedly in the course of the passage, and in ffunrteen months arrived at Cairo, 
iiaving Uved on rice and other provisions, which they procured in the different towns 
which they visited. Their report is that there are 1200 towns and cities, con- 

• Hartmaim, Edrisi, p. 29, fcc. 

tSeeanarticleofll.HoffmMmintbeJourotlder£mpire. - 

t Jackson's Aocotmt of Uoroocob ktst diapter. AnnalQs des Voyages, xviii. p. S40, 8cc 
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tainii^ mosques or towers, between Tombuctoo tind Cairo, on the banks of the Nile 
of Egypt and Uie Nile of Soodan. 

*^ Tiiey flopped occasionally a few days at several towns to transact business, or gra- 
tify incliiMtieB or curiosity. In three places they found the Nile so shallow, in con- 
sequence of numerous canals of irrigation connected with the main branch, that they 
could not proceed by water, and therefore carried their vessel over land till they found 
the river deep enough to permit them to proceed by water. They also met with three 
cataracts, the chief of which was at the western entrance of the Wangara. They 
canied their boat by land past this cataract, then launched into an immense lake or 
meija, which could not be seen across. In the night they used a large stone by way 
of ainchor. They kept regular watch, as a precautij»n against the attacks of croco- 
diles, elephants, and. hippopotami, which abounded in many places. When they ar- 
rived at Cairo, they gained the great caravan of the west, (Akkabah-el-Garbie,) then 
weut back with the camvan of Morocco, and from Morocco returned by the caravan 
of Akka to Tombuctoo, and from that place to Jinnee, where they arrived after an 
absence of three years and two months.** 

Such is the acceunt of tike n€^;ro travellers. Were we' to adopt it | oigMtioM. 
without reflection or questbn, we should believe die identity of the Nile and Niger 
to be demonstrated. The powerful reasons taken from Ptolemy's Geography, and 
froni the Arabian authors, for the total distinctness of the two rivers ; the conclusions 
forced on us by the accounts collected by Browne, on the courses of the rivers Mis- 
selad and Bah-KuUa, (accounts confirmed by the information obtained by Mr. Seet- 
zen ;) and lastly, the extreme probability d* so long a course to any river as that of 
the Niger and Nile, united over countries which must diOer considerably in elevation ; 
with aome minds, all these aiguments would not, perhaps, be sufficient to invalidate 
the evidence of these unknown negroes, who pretend to have actually seen objects, 
of which we only presume to form conjectures. Must we, on such data, overthrow 
m ioio the maps of Ptolemy, d'AnvUle, and Rennell remove &e mountains on the east 
of Darfoort make the Misselad and Bahr-Kulla run backward? We certainly do not 
yet think so. It i^pears to us, on the contrary, that the very account given by these 
pretended negro navigators, presents features which deprive it of any power of dis- 
turbing our old geographicid creed. 

Firsti^ These negroes were thrice forced to drag their boat along the land, because 
the Kile had not sufficient depth. Now, the Joliba, or Niger, is known to be a very 
la^e river near Tombuctoo^ If it joipa the Nile, it ought to gain an immense vo- 
hime of water, and no canals- of irrigation could run h dry. Besides^ when once 
dried up, how does it all at once re-acquire its water? 

The three cataracts mentioned may justly indupe a suspicion of other interruptions 
in the course of the rivers navigated by the negroes. 

Lastly, If this navigation had no insuperable obstacles to encounter, why did not 
the Sooaan merchants prefer it to'the laborious plan of accompanying the caravans 
acroes fri^tful and immense deserts? Mr. Jackson himself replies, because the road 
by land is more convenieflit and more expeditious. 

This aqbount of the neigroes seems, therefo]:e, to furnish only these I pntebkn- 
three resiuts: 1. That there are one or more rivers communicating be- | '"^ 
tween the Egyptian Nile and the Niger, in the same way as the Cassiquiari, in 
Ameiiqaf^onnecls the Orinoco \Mth the Amazons, and as in Norway, near Lesso, 
two Tiveu running north and south communicate with each other near theh- sources. 
The intermediate rivers are probabhr to thesouth-west jDlf Darfoor. 

2« A mountain chain coming from i^oo, or' from Kashna, joins that of Melli, and 
forms a Jwrge cataract Uf the west of Wari^ara; thus the western Soodan forms one 
or Ruuqr bc^ns with searcely any outlet 

3. The existeaee of very large lakes in (he soutlf of Wangara, may induce a belief 
that the rivers of the cefttral table-land render an outlet by the Gulf of Guinea unnc- 
ceaaory.* 

* Voyt t aelM Carte de PAfHqpit septentrionale. 
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PvUcaitnoB I Having exposed, with all the pains and impartialit^r of which we arc 
Nigrittt. I capable, the uncertainties which prevail respecting the courses of the 
rivers of central Africa, we shall endeavour to combine the most precise information 
contained in the accounts which we possess of the different countries, towns, and 
nations, of this vast region. 

jooroey of I M uugo Park is the first to guide us in penetrating along the banks of 
Mango Fkric | jjj^ Senegal to reach those of the Niger. His first journey reaches only 
to Silla, between Sego and Jinnee ; but he collected important information. He was 
the first European who saw the river Joliba, which is also called the Gulbi.* The 
name Joliba signifies the great water. This river, when seen by the British travel- 
ler, had a gentie easterly course, glittered under the reflecting beams of the rising 
sun, and was equal in breadth to the Thames at Westminster. 
Country of I He soon camo near Sego, then the capital of Bambarra. This city, 
BuBbum. I i^^y^ ^^ ^^^ sides of the river, consists of four quarters, surrounded by 
high clay walls. The houses are square and fiat roofed, made of clay; some two 
stories high, and generally white-washed. Several mosques are also to be seen. 
The number of inhabitants is estimated, perhaps rather too high, at 30,000. The 
king lives on the south bank. The inhabitants sail in canoes, which are formed of 
two large trees, scoq>ed out, and joined at the two ends like the boats of the Fou- 
lahs. Immediately round the city tl^ere is a little culture, but the clay walls and rude 
canoes show the backward state of African civilization. 

Country or | Park gives a description of the Moorish kingdom of Ludamar, where 
^'*"'*^^* ' I he was detained at Benown', and another called Biroo, the capital of 
which is Walet. To the east of this lies the celebrated kingdom of Tombuctoo. 
To the south of these states are the negro kingdoms of Kaarta and Bambarra. 

In Ludamar, Mr. Park learned, by « sheriff who came firom Walet with salt and 
some other provisions, that Houssa was the largest city he had ever semi, though 
Walet was larger than Tombuctoo. At Silla, some Moorish and negro merchants 
had informed this traveller that two days' journey to the east, was situated the city 
of Jinnen,.on an island in the river; two days' journey beyond this city was found 
Dibbi, or the Black Lake, which is crossed from west to east* Here the canoes are 
said to lose sight of land for a whole day. From this- lake the jriver divides into 
several streams, and ends in two branches which meet at Kabra, the port of Tom- 
buctoo, which is a days' journey lo the south of that city. At eleven days' distance 
from Kabra, the river passes to the south of Houssa, which is two days' journey from 
the Joliba. All the natives with whom this traveller conversed, seem to have been 
ignorant of the course of this great river beyond that point, and of its mode of ter- 
minating. To the east of Houssa is the kingdom of Cassina. The king of Tom- 
buctoo, whose name was Abu-Abrahima, was considered as rich, and his wives and 
concubines were dressed in silk. The kingdom.qf Houssa is of greater importance. 
To the south of the Niger are the kingdoms, or rather, districts, of Gotto, to the 
west of which, are Baidoo and Maniana ; the inhabitants of the latter have the dia- 
racter of being cannibals. Such is the information given Air. Park. 

With these particulars are naturally coiyiected those of Mr. Jabkson, obtained 
from oral communications, given by some inhabitants of Tombuctoo. Fifteen d^ys' 
journey east from this city, is found a vast lake called Bahar Soodan, or the Sea of 
Sen of soodin. 1 Soodau, ou the banks of which there' lives a white nation, wljiich in 
wute people. I language imitates, like the l^nglish, the whistling* 6f birds, ride saddled 
hordes, and use spuMrs. Their face, all except ^he eyes, is covered with a turban, 
armed with swords, bows, lances, and darts; tHejr ^ght man to man. Their bodies, 
and those of their horses are covered over'with amulets. These people have decked 
vessels, forty cubits In length, fmd eight in breadjth, built of beards which are^ united 
by twisted cords. These barks carry from one hundred and fifty to two hundred men, 
and a burden of twenty tons. They have no sails, and are put in motion by forty 
oars. These white people sail 'as far as Tombuctoo. In the year 1793, thq3& ex- 

* Abderrahmim-Agay Tripolitsn AmSaaiador, in the'Nouv. Mliieum Allem. iii. p. 987. 
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tended their navigation to Jinnee, on Ibe west of Tombuctoo ; but were not allowed 
to trade. They are neither Moors nor Arabs, nor Shillooks.* 

According to another passage, these white people beyond the great lake, is called, 
by the Arabs, J^$arra(h Chriaiian^ or Christian Nazarites. They are distinguished 
from a tn7>e of Jews who live on the frontier of Lemlem or Melly. This | JemorMdir. 
account acquires some importance when we compare it with the testimony of fidrid, 
who expressly places the Jews in Lemlem,*!- and which Lioo Africanus calls Melly, 
from the city of MaleL J These Jews are very probably travelling merchants, known 
for a century back, on the slave coast, under the name of Mullys or | nwibibja. 
Mallays ;§ for, though circumcised, these merchants neither abstained from wine nor 
other strong liquors. They selected, and killed with their own hands, the animals 
whose flesh they ate. They came from a country to the north of Guinea, rich in 
gold, copper, and precious stones. 

Mr. Jackson tells us that -the city of Tombuctoo is situated in the I Aceoimiior 
midst of a plain, surrounded with sand-hills, about twelve miles from the | Xombacioo. 
banks of tiie Nil-el^abeed, or the Nile of the Negroes, and nearly three days' jour- 
ney from the frontiers of Zahara. It is unwalled, and about twelve miles in circum'^ 
ference. It is frequented by all the negro nations, who exchange here the produc- 
tions of their country for the manufactures of Europe and Barbary. The last 
sovereign of Morocco, Muley Ismael, had appointed a Moorish governor at Tom- 
buctoo ; I>ut at present the city is dependent on the negro king of Bambarra, whose 
present residence is at Jinne, the Ginn^a of Leo Africanus, and the Genni of some 
other writers. The king has three palaces at Tombuctoo, a place which is said to 
contun an immense quantity of gold. This city is said to be kept under excellent 
police regulations ; its industrious inhabitants, who are chiefly negroes, are said to be 
strangers to thefl, and emulous to copy the bospitelity, elegance, and politeness of 
the Arabians. 

The government never intermeddles with the diflbrent religimis pro- | GornnmcBC 
fessed by the people who frequent Tombuctoo; but the Jews are excluded from it 
by the commerci^ jealousy of the Moors. 

The government of the city is committed to a divan or councO, composed of 
twelve aJemas.l| These magistrates, who are learned expounders of the Koran, 
nominated by the king, remain in office only three years. Mr. Jackson, who wishes 
to induce the English to engage in the Tombuctoo trade, by the way of Mogadore, 
says that the library of that city contmns Arabic, Hebrew, and Chal- | ubmf. 
daic manuscripts, among which are translations of the Greek and Latin authors. IT 
Other accounts maintain that the Tombuctans make use of characters different from 
those of the Hebrews and Arabians,** which is denied by Mr. Jackson or his Moor« 
ish authority. ' 

The climate is celebrated for salubrity, and the human constitution | CBiMte. 
very soon arrives at maturity. '' It is said to be a rare thi|g to see a young man of 
eighteen who has not several lawful wives or concubine 8laves,*lhe Mahomedan law 
being here followed, and one who attains the age of twenty, without being married, 
is not thoiight respectable. 

The Niger or Joliba overflows its banks when the sun enters the sign I JJ^Jlf,^ 
of Cancer. This is the rainy season. At Eabra Ihe inundation be- | TvgetaUe. 
comes conSfderable. This wide and rapid river breeds crocodiles and hippopotami. 
TTic lands along the southern bank are covered with forests, where huge elephaiits 
Ue under the shade of trees of extraordinarySize and beauty. The soil round Tom- 
buctoo produces rice, millet, Indian com, and other grain. In the plains the Arabs 
of the tribe of Brabesha cultivate wheat and barley. Coffee and indigo grow spon- 
taneously. The latter is in some places cultivated, and produces a fine bhie dye, 

• Jackson's Morocco, »t the end. t Edrisi. Hartmann, p. 37. 

i l.to Africanus, p; 641. 4 Dcsroarchais, ii. p. 273. Sneigrave, p. 80. 

8 Probably an Arabic word, and the sane as ulcroa. Sec our account of Turkey, 

^ Annales des Voyages, t. ^v. p. 25. 

** Proceedings of the Africa^ Association, p. 2. 19. 
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which is employed in djiog and printing the cotton geodl9. These fabrics are made 
at Jinnee and Tombuctoo, with whimsical figures. They are used as bcd-covcrs, 
and are much esteemed for the firmness of their texture, and are sold in Morocco at 
a high price. The breadth of the wove pieces varies from two to three inches, and 
are sewed together, with thread or silk, so closely and neatly, that the interstices arc 
not seen. The cultivators, who are here called fulah^* have a great talent for rear- 
ing bees; honey and wax are in great fU)undance, and large quantities are consunied 
by the inhabitants. 

ooMminM. | The gold mines, found to the south of the river, belong to the king, 
and their produce is deposited in his palace at Tombuctoo. The people employed in 
working these mines are Bambarra negroes, who become very wetdthy, as all the 
particles of gold under a certain weight (twelve mizans) belong to them. So very 
rich are these mines, that pieces of gold weighing some ounces are said to be fre- 
quently found, it is no wonder then tiiat this precious metal is so little prized at 
Tombuctoo, and that objects which are of so little value among Europeans, such as 
salt, tobacco, and worked copper, are here exchanged for their weight in gold. 
T^^uui I '^^ remainder of western Nigritia was, in the time of Edrisi, divided 
Quil" I into two kingdoms, that of Tocroor, and that of Gana. In the first of 

these, where the people lived on dourra, milk, and fish, (an evidence of a moderate 
fertiUty of territory,) were found the city of Tocroor, then the centre of the trade of 
Nigritia, also Berissa and Sale. The capital of the state of Oana, bearing the same 
name, was situated on a large fresh-water lake, and was built of chalk. It was the 
Ta-6ana of Ptolemy, and the Cano of Leo Africanus. This was probably a flourish- 
ing empire in the fifteenth century, for, according to Barros, the ambassadors of the 
king of Benin said to John II. king of Portngal, Siat 'Hhe kingdom of Benin was in 
some measure in a state of vassalage to a powerful prince in the interior, called Ogane, 
who was venerated as a great pontiff. t| 

states oTHoa*. i At present Houssa is mentioned in the situation assigned to Tocroof, 
MudKarima. | ^^j ^^ ^^^ of.Kashna occupies the place of Gana; but both of them 
are among the least known countricj^ of Nigritia. With some, Houssa is an im- 
mense city : with others, it is the name of a very populous territory, where the eco- 
nomical arts have arrived at high perfection, excellent steel files being in the number 
of their articles of manufacture.]; The kingdom of Kassena, or Kashna, is known 
to us only from the accounts of the TripoUtans and Fezzanese. This country, 
bounding with the territories of Borneo .and Fexzan, seems to be properly called 
Afnoo,§ and is known by the name of AiTano,' in the capital of Borneo. || The chief 
city, to which the name of Kashna seems more particularly to belong, is five days 
journey to the north of the Niger,ir on the road from Fezzan to Zamphara, another 
lar^e city, which* is also represented as the seat of a sultan. On the way to Kashna 
is Agades, the chief io^m of an oasis, inhabited by the Tooaricks. The vine docs 
not grow so well, nor d^s the camel thrive equally well in the west and south of 
Praduetkmi I Kashna> Tne chief productions of the country are gold dust, cotton, a 
of Kashna. | piif(|^u]|if ](i||^ ^f j\q^ called bishna^ numerous monkeys and paroquets. 
Dressed goat-skins, ox-hides, ^ibet, and fnusk are exported.** The surface is ex- 
tremely mountainous. On tiiis account, in "bur map of northern Africa,' we place 
the cataracts of the Niger between the kingdoms of Melli and Kashna. 

It is certain that Nigritia is naturally divided info several basins, or .lablc-land?, 
differing in elevation. Accordiof; to Leo Africanus, there are inland districts where 
the cold obliges the inhabitants to use fft'e for part of the year. <' At Gago the vines 

• See vol. U. pp. 518, 519. * 

t Juan de Barros, Asia. Dec. i. liv. 3, cb. 4. Leo Afric. p. 651. Mamolt, iii. p. 66. 

t Proceedings of the African Anociatiou, p. 2. Elucidations, &c. by Blajor Houghton, 
p. 25— 27. 

§ Niebubr, dans le Nouv. Museum AUeqi. iv. p. 431. Etnnedel distjinguislies Kashnairom 
Hafnoo, Cuhn, Voyages en Afrique, m, p. 436—442. 

I Seetxen, Annates des Voyages, xix. p. 174. 

1 Proceedings of the African AssociaUon, for 1790. •* Einsiedel, p. 440, &c. &c. 
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ue unable to stand the cold, while the vicinity of Gana is covered with cotton shrubs 
and orange trees/'* 

• The descriptions of interior Africs being founded oil conjecture, derived from the accounts 
ef loose and doubtful authorities, are at length discovered to be greativ erroneous. The travels 
of Messrs. Denham, Clapperton, and Oudney, in northern and central Africa in 1832, 1823, and 
1834^ from Tripoli across the Great Hesert, to the lOth degree of northern latitude, and from 
Koofa^ in Bornou westward ta Sackatoo, the capital of the Felstah empire, have at length 
given certainty to oar geognpfaical knowledgpe of the ihteil'ior of thiaJarge continent. TboSe 
gentlemen travelled from THpdti to Mourzuk, the capital of Fezzsn, and flience in a line nearly 
sooth, to within a feW degrees of the Bi£;;ht of Benin, with occasional, transverse excursions. 
TTiey found the foad from Tripoli to Bornouf as they had been told, with some allowance, as 
open ss tfiat from London to Edinburgh. No disguise was necessary, nor was there any jea- 
lousy of the travellers ss Christians. Couriel^ pass between Bornou and Mourzuk. I'he 
Tibbocs are the onlypersons^who perform ^stervicQ^ They go on mah^hies about six miles 
»i hour. After leavmg Tripoli, they passed through Beniolefed, a nch valley, bounded on all 
sides b^ vhitbh brownliills, not exceeding four hundred feet in height, with limestone as the 
prcTsiltne rock ; the south side mostly covered on tlio tops with lava. Jibbel Gulat, the high- 
est hill, about 600 feet. The lowest exposed stratum composed of sei^oyster, and limpet shells, 
in a very entire state. « j 

Sockns is a town halfway between Tripoli a^d flourzuk, walleA and about one mile in circum- 
ference. The women are handsome and affable. The traveller! were once three days in this 
part of their ioumey,*withoift finding water, yid then it was muddy an^ brackish. The Gibbel 
Assoud, or Bftck giountains, copmelice on leaving aockna ; they eitend, from north to south, 
three days ioumey» though not more tBan SS^miles m a straight linl. The wal)^ of Mourzuk 
— t 30 ^et high and well built. From Mourzuk, Dr. 6udney made an excursion westward .to 



Ghraa^ among the Tuaricks, who Isyon the west of s gAa^part of their route, extending to 
the south near^o Istitude 15^ N. TUfe Tuaricks are armed with tlfe spear, dagger, and broad 




pisxied or mled. Thef ^re greatl/ noticei^by th^ men, who are erave and t^date, with good 
sound senle. The TTiaricks are Mahometans only with the lips, ana have a sovereign contempt 
for tnhsb^ti of cities, and cultivator^of the ground. They are muffled up to the eyes, are 
shrays St war with th^Tibboos, from tlfhom they |Aunder every thing that can be taken, but 
kiBing enlj where resistance is made, and«everniaking prisoners. 

At 6||rast^ (about lat. 25^ N. sivl long. W. 11° 20^,) the houses are neat and clcAn, the 
mosque finer than any thing of th%kind m Fezcan. ' The town is sUrrminded with walls made 
of siuad kftd iriiitish cisy, and contains about 1000 inhabitants. In the journey were found 
ezcavsted hahitstions, formerly occupied by the ancient inhabitants; one, w^th three galleries 
seven feet high, and 150 Ibf^, vith recessed like peeping rooms, and showing neatness and 
taste io the excavator^ Found seveni lakes, from ix^ch large quantiti^ of trona, (carbonate 
of sods) are obtained ; four hundred weight for two dollars. The upper side of the Trona 
next the water is studded xjj^tii verticsf^rystals of muriate of soda. The line ^f function is 
always distinct, and ^e ofle easily separated Mnt the other. The water is good in the vallegrs. 
Saw sqattereclscacias in flowefV wilh large drops of fine gum arabic hanging from the branches. 
Fez^a hoists of 109 townSi, At Traghan they make carpets equal to tnose at Constantinople. 
TTaveUsd 14 hours on a dgsert .plain witnout seeing a living thing, not a bird or Insect. 
Skeletons along the road; saw 107 4i\ one day. The llbboos oc^py ^le country between 
Fezzsn and Bornou, and on lAe ^ast of this line. 

Kiibee is a grefit place t>f readezvous, aAd here the sultan of the Tibboos takes liis tribute 
for pasteg thibugh his countrv. It IS eight days from Aghadis, 24 frenwRashna, and by good 
travelling the nearest road, 27 from Bornott. The Tibboos were positive as to this distance. 
Tbey nivt mea^ Tuarick days, or a maherhy equal to 40 miles at least The Tibbqps take a 
great deal of spuffboth in^heir mouths and noses. Their, nostrils are so wide, their fingers go 
up as far y t^ay willllach to ensure the sndfl? admission into the head. The nose resembles 
a rotttid piroe of flesh stisck on the fhce/ The Tibboos are mostly pedlars, or travelling mer^ 
ehsmta^ffoingsffetween Bornou and Mourzuk ; a light hearted, happy people, though con- 
stant!y% dmgeir ef visits from the Tuaricks. They are armed with a spear, and a sword of 
peculiar construction. 

At Dirk(^ (about 19^ IS' N.,) is a trona lake to the east, and one to the west. In the centre 
of eaph is a solid body or island of trona. The one to the east is 14 or 15 feet high and 100 
In cirdbiference. The soil of the country is so strongly impregnated, that incrustations of 
trona extend several miles. 

The houses have nothing in them, not even a mat. The salt formations are in low, protected 
fetuatioQS, snd in the very centre some have often fine fresh springs. Dr. O. thinks the air 
must be the principal agent in forming the salt, as there is no reason to think there are any 
large subterranean salt beds. 

Bilmsb, a little ^uth of Dilk^, is the capital of the Tibboos, snd reudence of the sulUn. 
It is surrounded by low mud wsdls, which, with the bouses, are mean snd miserable. Th< 
Vol.- UI.— B 
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Eji^ I Eastern Nigritia contains two countries wliicfa are better known than 
Migikia. I ^^ y^gj^ Darfoor and Bomou. The first, which was imperfectly known 

people here make sballQW plU, which toon fill with water, and its evaporation leavet thick 
layers of salt. Dr. O. thinks all this vast country was once a salt ocean. They have salt beau- 
tifully white ; eleven pounds brinp four or five dollars. 

Aghadem, (about 16° 45' N.,) is a great rendez vous» and frequented by freebooters. Hy amas 
approached near the encamDmeut. There arc here several wells of excellent water. A road 
at this place branches off to the Ibarick country and Soudan, iSut is not frequented by Kafilas. 
Near Geogo Balwy, (about 16^ N.,) there is soifte appearance of vegetation, and the country 
not unlike some heaths in England; found abundance of food for the aaimals. A little south 
of this are the wells o^Reere Kashifery where the Sheikh of the Gundo TibfavooscUiiniB tribute, 
sometimes of a half. These Tibboos are smart, active fellows, and arc mounted on horses of 
great swiftness. This tribe had more than 1000 camels, on the milk of which they subsist 
half the year, and ^ which also they keep th^ir horses without grain. Camels nulk, which, 
six months ago, would have a«ted on^he travellers as an emettc, w«a now a cordial. From 
this place the country improved every mile. Hefbage appeared up to the horses's knees. 

From Mull, on the northern border of Bomou/ (lat. 15° N. long. 15*' E.,) the road lay 
through an extensive valley, andji productive plain of great extent, thickly covered with trees. 
On to Lari, (about lat. 1^ 15' N.,) the fcountry improved ; passed encampments of the Traita 
Tibboos, one with 150 head of cattle ; milclbcows, dKlves, and slie^p feeding out of cradles. 

From the high ground at Lari saw lake TcHId, about one mile oflT. Flocks of geese and 
wild ducks of a most beautiful plumage were feeding on the lake without fear. Smv pelicans, 
cranes, and a bird bctwc«i a snipe and woodccltk. Immense spoonbills of sntfwy whiteness, 
widgeon, teal, yellow legged plover, ant a hupdredsbpecie^ of unknown water fowl. The 
water of (he^ake is sweet and pleasant, and abounds with fth. The beft flavoured was a sort 
of bream. » • * * ^ ^ 

In the lake are iajands iuhii)itet by the Biddomah, i^o live by plundenngK>n the main land. 

Lari stands on an eminence, and contains 2#00 inhabitants. The hutsve buil^of the rush, 
and look lilK'Jwell thatched stacks of com. They have neat enclosurea, wherein is a goat or 
two, poultry, and sometimes a cow. The wOmenVere all spinning cotton, which growsisvell 
there. . • « • * 

An enormou«%nake was l.ille^ a ^ecies^f coKi\>er, 18 feet from the vvuth to the tail. It 
was not venomous. ' m. - » 

In Bornou, the nights are dreadfullj oapressive inlthc warm season, which is tfom March 
to June, the thermometer ^ot falling mucn below 100^. Towards the middle of Biay, violent 
rains take place, but the water is so qui<ftly aAorbed,ihe inciAivenien'ce of the season is 
hardly felt. The g^t^nd is now prepared for corn,>nd it is all in the earth before the end of 
June, when the waters begin to overflow, and from the fl^ess of thaNCountry, traota of many 
miles are quickly converted into large lakes, ami constant rains deluge the land, whilst hbt vio- 
lent winds prevs^I from the east and south. Ii^ October, the «rviter commences; towards 
December, and in the beginning of J^iary, Bornou^ is colder than n»ght be expected r the 
thermometer from 58 to 75®. The pi-incipal towns are thirteen. A nSnerous tribe of Arabs 
have settled in the country, called Shouaa|. Ttrcytffinie from the banks of the Sha^y, and 
are described as different from those of the |ao|lh; their compleiA)^ are of a light Copper co- 
lour, with handsome aquiline noses and large expressive eves. ^They artf savagq in their man- 
ners and of undaunted courage, are great charm writers, and T>y pretending tcMi natural gift 
of prtphecy, find an easy entrance into the hmises of the black inhabitants of the towns, 
whertf their pilfering prc^ensities often show themselves; they resemble very muth the beat 
looking^ of the gipsies in E^igland; it is said Bornou ean mustea 15,000 of them in the field, 
mounted. The country produces little but graiiw*snd is nearly without fdtftign trade. The 
grain most in nse, is a species of millet called gussub. « J^sh'eia is the seed of a gras|b Vfd a 
great luxury ; it is boHed and eaten as rice, or made into flqar. Salt, the people scarcely 
know the use of. Indian corn, i^olton, and indigo, (the two latter of which grow ^fi^ild,) arc 
the most valuable productions of the soil. The senna pUnt is fout^ wild in ibundance. The 
indigo is of superior quality, and makes a dy^ not excelled in amy uprt of th|k world. The 
country is nearly destitute of fruit. Onions are procurable near th# |^at toWhs <sly» but no 
other vegetable. The domestic animals are dogs, sheep, goats, cows, and hords or oxen, be- 
yond all calculation. Multitudes of horses are also bred. The domestic fo«d ^om^a and 
cheap, forty for a dollar ; they are small, but well flavoured. The bees a^ so ni|0)crous a.<$, 
in some places, to obstruct the passage of travellers. Game, and wild animals of all kindji, 
are abundant. Reptiles are numerous. The bullock and the ass are the beasts 'of burden. 
The price of a good bullock is from three to three and a half dollars. The Bomou laMrji arc 
arbitrary, and strictly executed. A debtor, who has the means, is com|ielled to pay, by the 
Cadi's taking possession of his property, and pinioning him till he consents to its sale. Where 
he clearly proves his poverty, the judge says, " God tmd you the mcaru ;** the bystanders 
say, *' Amen ;" and he is then at liberty to trade where he pleases ; but if his creditors catch 
him afterwards with two tobes on, or a red cap, ht is taken before the Cadi, and all superfln- 

■" habiliments given towards payment of his debts. 
le towns are generally large and well built, with walls 35 to 40 fctt in height and 20 thick. 
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to Leo ftiid Wansleb, has lieen visited and described by Mr. Browne. An inhabitant 
of that countiTv of the name of Blahommed, whom Mr. Seotzen met «t Cairo, has 

Bornoa had been conquered by the YeUtdhfl, but toon after the conquest, El-Kaneroy, the 
present stieikb, formed a plan for delivering the country, in which he succeeded, and has now 
the absolute goyernmei)^ although he has replaced tV Sultan with a mere show of royalty, 
without the least power. At present, there is but on« power in central Africa, to be compared 
to Bomou i that of Bello^the Felatah Chief. The Sheikh hM restored order in the country, 
and tlie strict punishment af crimes. Under his auspices, trade is gradually becoming esta- 
blishcd and extended. Qe is very desirous of seeing trade flourish thrpugh the country, and 
dedarea his determination to protect foreign merchants. 

Bomott is comprehended, in its present state, between the 15th and 10th parallels of northern 
Mtiide, and the 13th and 18th degrees of east longitude. It is bounded on the north by part 
of Kanem and the desert ; on the east by the Lake Tchad, which covers sevei-al thousand miles 
of conntry, and contains man^ inhabited islands; on the south-east by the kingdom of Loggun 
and tike river Shar^, which divides Bornaa from the kingdom of Begharmi, and loses itself in. 
die WKtcTs of the Tchad i on the south by Mandara, an independent kingdom, situated at the 
Ibot of an aoitensive range of primitive mountains ; and on the west by Soudan. To the east 
of Kanem lies Waday, which for years had contended for the possession of Kanem with Bor- 
noo ; Wara is the capital. Musgow is alarge kingdom to the southKcaaft of Mandara. On quit- 
ting' Lari the road lay along' the banks of the Tchad, and the elephant's foot marks, of an im- 
menae size. Were in abundance. Saw a drove- of red wild cattle, partaking of the buHock and 
bnSalo, with a tuft or lump on the^oulder. In all th% woods are flocks of wild animals call- 
ed knrookoo, Aid l>y tl^ Arabs the «^ buUoik ; it has immense horns, and is somethbg be- 
tween the ox and tl^e ^telope. Birds di the most beautiful plumage were perched on every 
tree ; guinea fowls in large flocks ; and monkeys. At IVoodie a weekly market is held, or 
rather «jnile from the town^ woodie ja governed J>y.a sheikh ; the people have every neces- 
flftiy of ufe, though the n^ ar^ very lale. Saw upwards of 150 elephants ; tl)ey seemed to 
cover the &ce of the couqtajr. 

Bvnrha is a walled town, an<f covers an ezt^t equal to three square miles, and contains 5 
or 6000 inblij^itants. ^ '^ 

Came to a verv considerable stream falling, into J>ake 'H^had; called the Yeou. It is in some 
parts more than nfty'yjirfs wide, fine, hard, sand>ob9ttom, banks nearly perpendicular, with a 
stronr current running SJ miles an hqpr to the gastward. £vq^ one of the Arabs said this 
was the Nile. The inhabitants wfte unanimooa in saying it came from Soudan. It is at times 
double the width, and considerably deeper. 'Vhere wer^canoes to. cross the river, and the 
camels and holies swim with thtir heads tied to tWt (^noe. The canoes are formed of planks, 
and iMffe high poops like the Grecian boats, and woui4 hold 20 or 30 persons. 

Koal» ts the residendl of the slfrikh (about 12° 51' N. lat and about IS^' 47' E. long.) About 
an hour's ^oumeyJrom Koukaf the travellers werdWifet and welcomed by a body of several 
thotuni^ cavabv, %f\m had great tact in the«nanagement ef their Borses. Vhe black chiefs and 
ftyoorites werehabtte^in costs of yiailef iron chain, whicli^overetl (hem Irom the throat to the 
kaees, dividtng behind and falling on each aide of the horse. Some had caps of the same metal, 
with diin pieces sufllbient to waid off a spear. The horses' heads were defended by plates of 
inNiy hrass, and silver, leaving roam|for the eyes. The travellers were ptesented with the nvat. 
est almndance pCaU kinds of prSt^isiops. T^sre was a market at Kouka, where at least 15,000 
persons gatha*ed. Wheat, ricf and gussub \^re abundant ; tamarinds, ground nuts, ban bean% 
oefazeas and indigo ; leather ii^ great quantities, butter, honey, and wooden bowls. The mar- 
keting ia brought on bullocks. 

Binie ii'the residence .eftiM saltan ; it is a walled to|rn, with 10,000 inhabitants. The tra- 
vellefs went to visit the sultan, ^e was seated in a sort of cage of cane or wood nedr the door 
of his ganien. * The sultan is without a partiqie of power; he reigns and governs by sufferance 
of the abtikh. Large fellies and larfe heads are indispensable for those who serve the courC 
of Bom6u« Where nature ha# been deficient, wadding is used, so >a to give the belly the 
appeaiance of banging over thC pnmmel of the raddle. Eight, ten, or twelve shirts, of different 
colfMirsy |(re worn^ne Sver the other. ^The^ead is enveloped in folds oil muslin or linen. 
Itie mefi and their horseibare hungeover With charms, in red leather parcels strung together. 
Couriers thfts attired,^o toe ^umbcr of 300, were seated before the sultan. The sultan's face, 
Ironi his noee downipird, was oomplet^y covered. An extempore dechumer shouted the 
praises of his master, with his pedigree. 

Angoumow is the largest and^ost populous town in Bomou, a few miles from the Tchad. 
It has at least 30,000 inhabitants. It is large and straggling, but not walled. The only traders 
to Soodan are the Modlra. The public market day is Wednesday, attended by 80 or 100,000 
persons. Fish, flesh, and fowls dressed and undressed, in abundance. Linen is so cheap, that 
most of the males have a shirt and trowsers. The principal demand is for amber and coral ; a 
large round piece of the former brought four dollars, and a string 80 or 100. Pieces of brass 
sod eopper were much sought after. Saw two bufiUloes, one ok which was 14 feet from the 
tmJA to the head, and three immense elephants, one at ]ea.st 16 feet high. The balls from the 
l^tsn that atruck his body made not the least impression. The skin of a hon was shown Major 
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also given some curious iafbnnation respecting it The dgtiabu at noerekants, after 
leaving Cairo, first stop at Sioot, and then cross « wide desert, co nt a ining a smali 



Denhain, measuring from the tail to the nose 14 feet 3 inches. The )iom of a baUock i 
sured 30j inches in circumference. 

Deegoa, about 12^ N. and lat 14<» 4(y B. lon«r. is a large walled town, of 30,000 inhabitanta. 

Delow» lat. 10^ 40^, is the first town they amved at in Mandara, wifli at least 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. Mora, a little to the south, 2at. 10^ 25' N. is the residence of the sultan. The sultan of 
Mandara's people were finely dressed in dark blue, striped with yellow and red. Their bones, 
really beautiful, larger and tootc powerful than any in Bomou, and they managed them with 
great skill. Tlie sultan's guard was composed of thirty of his sons, on verv superior hotsciL 
The travellers went to viait the sultan, llie mode of saluting him is wilh the back turned to« 
wards him. The sultan, finding Migor Denham to be a christian, did not a second time iavite- 
him into his presence. 

The Felatah extend over an immense space. They are found through the whole of Son. 
dan, quite to Ttmbuctoo ; and at D'jennie, on the Quolla, they form the ^atest part of the 
population. A very populous town, Conally, to the west of D'jennie, is inhabitea wholly by 
Feiatahs. The language is the ^me as that of Timbnctoo. They are a very handsome race* 
of a deep copper colour, seldom mix their blood with that of negroes, and are Mouem. South 
west of Manaara is a country called Karowa. • 

The Kerdiea have their dwellings every where in clusters, on the sides and tops of the bills 
which overlook the Mandara capital. They are. said to be christians^ but there waa no oppor* 
tunity of conversing with them. * 

Major Denham was abundantly assurbd that the chain dF momitains, the highest parti of 
which In the neighbourhood of Mandara do not excf^ 8500 feet, eitenih nearly aouth for 
more than two months' journey. The only communication in this dire6tioTi is by a few venp 
turesome freed slaves, who penetrate into these countries t(9 trade. The nationa are very 
numerous, generally paint and stain their bodies. LA'ge lakes ace met with plentififlJy sup- 
plied with fish. * ^* . 

The Mandara people differ in appearince fftom the Bomou Ae, arfd the difference is all in 
Ikvour of the former. The men are inteMigniH and lively, with high though flae foreheads^ 
large and sparkling eyes, wiry eurled hair, nose inclining to the aquiline, and fcaturea leaa 
flattened than the Bornouese. The women^re proverbial for .their igodB Iboks^ They are 
seen sporting in their native wilds, perfectly naked ^ 

Old Birnie, west by nprth from Kouka, wfe formerly th^capital of Borneo. The Felatah 
had destroyed it, and at the same time razed tc^th^ground upwards of thirty large towns. Old 
Birnie covered a space of five or dft squa|| miles, and is si^d to have had ^population of 
300,000 souls. Tlie remains of the wall^ are ii^many places still standing, in Is^ge masses of 
hard red brickwork, from three tp four fflet thick, and 16 to 1| h%h. F»m the top of th^e may 
be seen the river Gambarou, ininning oa^ only a few miles distant. The Gambaro|^ ik here a 
noble stream, nearly a quail^r of a^ile in brea4^. At this time ther^v^s no current, but 
the natives declared that aft^ the r^ins a tefy strong current constancy flowed to the east. 
In the river were shoals of fish, and at the bottom verv pkar]y oyster shells. On the riyer 
bank, fourteen years ago, stood the town of Gambarou, the chosen resid«ice of the sultans of 



Bomou. The ruins sqpw the buildings to have been of^a nrincelv kind for this country. 
The walls of a mosque, more, than twenty yaMs square, are 9R11 visible. Tfie buildingS'Wex^^ 
an of brick. A herd of 14 or 15 wild elephanU %efe m&de«to dance and frisk" like goats^ by 
the negroes beating oa a brass basin. The hippopotamus is ver^ sensibly attracted by musical 
aounds. Along the borders of Lake Muegaby they followed the drums, approaching so dote 
to the shore that the water they spouted reached the perapfts ja the banks. The^flesh both 
of the hippopotamus and the young elephant is considered as a aelidlcy s the latter is better 
flavoured than any beef in the country. In passing to the w£st, the Yeou is nearly ja broad-as 
-the Thames at Richmond. • « 

The west boundary of Bomou, appears to be E. Ion. 12^; and in thif portion of Bomou are 
seated the Munga people, who are very powerful, and can ^rin^^l 2,000 bowmen into the field. 
Their arrows are much longer than those of the Febtahs, and nu>re Iktally poisoned. They 
nearly all fight on foot, whilst t)ie rest of Bornou roay^e <^ed an ^uestri4k nation. '»Simpli« 
city, good nature, and ugliness, are the characteristics of tne BomoirpeAple. .Thie people at 
the approach of a storm, dig holes in the ground witl» their spades, and bu^ their ahirts and 
trowsers two or three feet deep in the sand. When the rain is over, they take them up quite 
dry. They are not affected by thus exposing their naked Jaodies, wJ^lat those who were 
covered, hsd colds, agues, and pains, which they were free from. 

Major Denham met at Kouka, a young man of sixteen, of whom he speaks in the highest 
terms. This lad came from Timbuctoo, and spoke of Park's being drowned by his boat running 
on rocks below D'jennie. As he had been told, he atated that all communication between 
Sego, D'jennie, and Timbuctoo, is by water. The river is very large, and called Quolla. Kabra 
is distant from Timbuctoo five hours, and is the place where every thing going to» or coming 
fVom I'imbuctoo, Is taken. He always understood this great river, which has many names and 
**es, went from NyfTif, south, between high roountiuna. The river at Kano is not the iune i 
ved this latter was only a lake. 



anmber of eultiviied 0im»^ At the end of fife days aAer leaving Sioot, they reach 
Khaigahy the c^rital of the Great Oaaifl. From tiiis place they take two dagrs to 

In Bonioa a pk&ter takes poweasion of toy spot which was not in caltivation the preeeding 
year, and then it becomes his ezclusire property. In two months from sowing they gather 
the harvest, and tins is the only labour of tne year. 

TheottlMra here b « Inrd weighing upwards of twelve pounds— the flesh neaembles the 
pkeaent in flavoun This bird is remarkable for the brilliaacy of ita large eyes, which exceeds 
that of the gazdle. Major Deidiam was presented with a faoge ImkI, whic^ though so young 
as to be unable to walk, was larger than a turkey-cock } it feeda on insacti^ fish^ snake% and 
setpcats. It discovers their vicinity whilst yet under ground, digs on the spot, destroys the 
■erf^ and feeda on the parents and the eggs. He calls it the Abymnian hombill. In Au* 
gos^ fifeqaent and violeal showers of rain, with nuist vivid lightning, were experienced, and 
the waters oovered the face of the country in extennve lakes. Attacks of fever about the 
time tXie nony aeason is at an end, are veiy prevalent, and fatal to the white people. The mil- 
fioas of flies and mnsqueioes in tfaia countiy, are beyond ooaccption ; and the white and blael? 
aata are fike the sands in number. The white ones oiade their way into evety trunk, of what- 
ever wood they wove made, as if it had been paper. The Mack ant is no less persevering in 
its attacks on the person i the bite is nearly as bed as that of a scorpion. Oil or fat is the pre- 
ventive and the care. 

Tbe Islands en which the Biddomsh rende, are on the eastern side of the Tbhad, and to be a 
voyage of five dqrs from the West The Isbnds sre numerous i the two largest named Keorie 
and Rayah. These people have a language of their own, are armed with spears and shields^ 
sad fight with, evety body around them. They are not Mnsselmen» but believe in a divine 
power which rules every thing. It is said they have 1000 large canoes. They are not a cruel 
people, and do not kitt, hut cure their wounded prisoners i and if no ransom is offered, give 
them wlvesb and they remain u f^e as themselves. 

Between Bomoo and Beghami, a war of exteraunation had been carried on for years. No 
mnles apared on either side but by making eunuchs of them. The sohan of Bomou bad more 
than 900 youths ftem Begfaarmi, as eunndis ; whilst the sultan of Begfaanni, had treble that 
numbed of Betnouese in uie same state. A eunueh will sell to ipy Turkish merchant Ibr two 
hnadred and fifty or three hundred doflars. 

The river Shuy, which falls into the lake Tchad by several mouths, somewhat east of 15^ E. 
Ion.9 is lull half a mile in width, running at the rate of two to three miles an hour, in a dtrcc- 
tioo nearly north, where, measured in one phiee, it was six hundred and fifty yards in width. 
The nearest BiddomiA istond to the mouth of the Shary, is said to be three days voyage in a 
N. £. direction, say ninety miles, during two of which the canoes lose sight of land. With 
an excellent telescope, nothing «>uld be discerned but the waste of waters to the north and 
ea^ The river at its gpreatest height, reaches to a man'a neck. When Major Denham was 
there, it waa not above the arm-pits of a good sised man. Willight is a town of considerable 
iftreagib, with walls fifty feet high. At Kusiery (on the Shary, lat 12^ Ni») the inhabitants 
dare not move out, for several hours in the day, on account of the flies and bees^ and the' 
hou ses to guard against them, are literally, one cell within another, five and tax in number. 
A person who had carelessly gone out, returned with his eyes and head in such « state that he 
was extremely ill for three days. Kussery is a strong walled town, governed by an indepen- 
dent saltan. 

Loggun is a very populous country. Kemuk, the capital, is on the banks of the Shary, in 
IP rS* bit. about 17^ B. Ion. It has 15000 inhabitants at least. The river flows with great 
majesty and beauty along the high walls. The principal street has large dwellings on each 
ride, bttilt with great uniformity, each having a coOrt-yard in front surrounded by walls and a 
strong door hasped with iron. They have a metal currency of plates of iron, resembling a 
raee-Sone shoe. They are a handsome intelligent people, are industrious, and labour regu- 
lariy at the loom. Their indigo is incomparable. They care little about the Mahommedan 
fisnns. Their eanocs sre of two fine grained woods, called kagan and birgan, the planks two 
to three feet wide. It is agreed by the natives, there is no outlet eastward to the lake Tchad.. 
Major Bei^iam did not pass on the N. E. ci the lake. This was the only part of its circuit he 
did not visit. Tangalia is its £. extremity, in about long. 17^ 40^ E. ; its W. extremity, about 
long. 13® 30^ E.; its N. extremity about 14^ 30^ N.; its S. boundary, is irregular, the most 
•ottthera noint sbout lat. 19® 45^ N. It is subject to great expansion and contraction. The 
Moon and natives, when they speak of the Nifc^ mean merely sweet water, as a generic term. 

R9ad from Jhmou vettward to Sackatoo, the capital of the Felataha, from Captain Oapperton'o 

Journal* 

Wrom the first arrival of our travellers In Borneo, they were deteraaned to embrace the ear- 
fiest opportunity of exj^oring Soudan. On the 14th of December, 1833^ their preparations 
Iwinii^ eomplete, and having dbtuned the Sheikh'a rehictaat consent for their departure, 
Capt. Cii^perton ahd Dr. Oudney commenced their journey in company with a kalBla of 
the nadrea. dn their route, a d^iree of cold was experienced quite unexpected in a climate 
so hr loutb; the water in ahallew vcvels waa craited with a l&ia iee, and the water akiaa 
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raach BeriS) six more to Sheupp, three from thence to Sehoiy fife to Legghjdi, and 
six to Bir-el-Attroon, and, lastly, other ten days to ]>arfoor, making in all a journey 
of thirty-seven days.* 

* Aniudesdes Voyages, txzi. 

were frozen m hard as a board. Oa the 3rth, they entered the territory of Bedeguna, (Lit- 
tle Bede;) it is on the west of» and formerly belonged to Bomou. It is now under the go- 
vemment of the Febtahs. It includes many to vns and villages, with numerous herds of cattie« 
muoh gussub, Indian corn, wheat, and cotton. In places there was thick grass which over* 
topped the head of a man on horseback. Came in view of a large phun with numerous towns 
uid villages. The Bedites are not Mahometans^ and are plundered both by Bomooese and 
Felatahs. They are said to have no religion, but their common practice of first hokting up to 
heaven, the carcass of any animal killed for food, belies their being atheist% — a reproadi at- 
tributed to them solely by their enemies. Their favourite food is said to be dogs &ttened for 
the purpose. Their country is of small extent. The city of KaUgum, lat. 12'' 17' Xi" N., long, 
about 11^ B. capital of a province of the same name, stands about half a mile from the river Yeou, 
where the channel is but 150 yards wide. The 2d Jantiaiy, the river was ahnoat dry, not a third 
of its channel covered. The province extenda five days' journey to the southward, where it is 
bounded by the independent territory of Kurry-Kurry, on the west by the province of Kano. 
Tlie prorince of Katagum can send into the field 4000 horse and 20,000 foot, armed with bows 
and spears. Here were first found Kowrie shells in circulation as money. It was the strongest 
city seen since Tripoli, fortified with walls and ditches. The houses are flat-roofed, sometimes 
with two stories. There are 7 to 8000 inhabitants. The natives understand the art of cupping. 

Not far to the southward of Katagum is the country of Jacoba. It is called Bousky, or Coun- 
try of Infidels. It is very hilly, and the hills said to yield antimony and ailver. 
. Murmur lies a little to the S. W. of Katagum. From Murmur to Kano the road lies through 
a well cultivated country. It rises into ridges, K. and W., which give a view of beautiful vil- 
lages all around, with herds of cattle grazing in the open country. Boogawa is the last town 
(W.) in Katagum. Katui^pva, a few miles to the 8.W., is the mrst town in the kingdom of 
Houssa proper. Here is s^^ a range of low rocky hills stretching S.W. These wc^re the 
first stones or rocks seen since leaving the great desert. The country was open and well cul- 
tivated, with numerous villages. 

Zangeia is a town near the extremity of the Doochee range of hUls, and must have been a 
very large town by the ruins that remain. The inhabitants were aold or slaughtered by the 
Felatahsb and cotton, tobacco, and indigo, occupy the place of the houses. There was plenty 
of beef, yams^ sweet potatoes, &c. for sale. 

The country continued beautiful and highly cultivated, and as neatly fenced as in England, 
the road thronged with travellers^ and female hucksters under the trees. At Girkwa, there 
is a finer market than at Tripoli. A pretty Felatali girl was seen going to market with milk 
and butter, ne^t and spruce in her attire as a Cheshire dairy maid, llie butter here is clean 
and excellent. 

Kano is the great emporium of the kingdom of Houssa, in 12° Of 19^' N. lat, 9*^ 20^ £. long.; 
it may contain 30 or 40,000 resident inhabitants, more than half slaves : this is exclusive of 
strangers. It is 15 miles in cirouit, surrounded by a wall 30 feet high. The houses are built 
of clay, of a square form in the Moorish fashion. The women hawk water about from the best 
springs of the neighbourhood. The governor's residence resembles a walled village; it con- 
tains a mosque and several towers three or four stories high, with windows in the European 
style, but without glass or frame-work. The market is supplied with a variety of fruiu and 
provisions, and every luxuiy in request There is no market in Africa so well regulated. 
The stalls are rented bv the month. Particular quarters are approjjriated to distinct articles. 
Wheaten flour is baked into muffins, twists, and a light pufly cake with honey and melted but- 
ter poured over it The native butchers are as knowing as the Snglish. The market is laid 
out in regular streets^ with stalls of bamboo where the most costly wares are sold. - Bands of 
musicians parade up and down. The market is crowded from sunrise to sunset every day, not 
excepting their sabbath. Of the people who frequent the market at Kano, the NyfTuans are 
most celebrated for their industiy. The slaves of this people are excellent tradesmen. A 
large kaffila of Tuaricks arrived at Kano loaded solely with salt, said to consist of 3000 camels. 
It is the invariable practice at Kano to have fires all the year round both in the wet and dry 
season. The boxers are very celebrated, and great exhibitions of boxing matches are made, 
in which death is of^en the consequence. Kano is famed for the dyeing of cloth. 

In going from Kano to Sackatoo, the bed of the stream which separates Kano from Kashna 
was dry; it flows at first westward, afterwards turns to the north, passes Zirmie the capital of 
Zamfra, rons again in a westerly direction, washes the city of Sackatoo, and at four days jour- 
ney from thence enters the Quarra at Kubby. On the road were little green valleys between 
high ridges of granite, and many clear springs issuing out of the rocks. The road proceeded 
through a beautiliU country, highly cultivated, which appeared like an ornamental park in 

»-«rUuid. 

•! city of Kashna is in lat 12° 59^ N. The houses are mostly in roins, the principal com. 
Qf the country being carried ou^ sinfie the Fdatah conquest, at Kaoo. Nevertholc:^, 
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Darfoor ia watered by the hver Bahr-Attaba, which 10 said to flow into I nmrnt^tikt 
the Nile, and ia navigated by sinaU craft This river, according to the | *^'^- 
map of Mr. Browne, can only fall into the Misaelad, as a mountain chain extends 
along Che east side of the country. Darfoor contains iron, and a copper ore which 
gives ao ezceUent red colour. According to Mr. Browne, the copper is bought near 
the sQiirces of the Abiad. The quarries yield marble, alabaster, granite, fossil salt, . 
and nitre. It labours^ however, under a want both of lime and building stone. Ac- 
cording to Mahomed's account, snow falls evety year, but melts as soon as it touched 
the ground. One of the largest mountains of the country is called Marra* 

1^ rains begin in the middle of June, and last till the middle of | ciiiMte. 
Septen^ier. The whole aspect of the country is at that time changed, the character 
of utter sterility being replaced by pleasing verdure. When the rainy season begins, 
the proprietors of the land go to their fields with such labourers as they are able to 
collect. They make holes in the ground, at distances of two feet, where they sow 
the miUet seed, and cover it over with their feet, and thus terminate the labours of 
seed-time. The crop of millet is harvested in the course of two months ; wheat 
requires three, rice grows spontaneously, and so abundantly that it is little valued, 
though of superior quality. Dourra and millet are greatly cultivated in Darfoor, but 
wheat is neglected. Dates are abundant, and, Uke wheat, are used for the prepara^ 
tion of a spirituous liquor. According to Browne the vegetation is not greatly 
diversified, and is chiefly remarkable for the thorny and hard nature of the wood, 

there ia atill a conndemble tnde. Thtte are two daily marketi^ and this city is the favourite 
reacvrt of the Tuarick^. 

The ditf of Sackatoo^ the capital of the FelaUh ampire, and residence of BeUo the second 
flulteo, ia in lat 139 ^ 52" N. and long. tP \^ E. It was built by the Felatahs about 1805, 
al^er the conquest of Ghoober and Zamfra. It is laid out in regular well built streets, «nd 
mppeared the most populous town Tisited by Capt. C. in Africa. The dwellin|s of the prin- 
cipal people are surrounded by high walls built in the Moorish style. The inhabitants are 
prioapelly Felatahs, possessing numerous slaves. Such of the slaves as are not employed in 
domestic duties, reside in houses by themselves, where they follow different trades for the 
benefit of their masters. There are two large mosques and two large markets in the place. 
The market is well supplied snd held daily from sunrise to sunset. The necessaries of life are 
very cheap. Butcher's meat good and in great plenty. Goora nuts are brought here from the 
borders of Ashantee. These nuts are chewed by all the people of consequence on account of 
their aigreeable bitter taste, not unlike that of strong coffee. Capt. C. saw pewter diabes with 
the London stamp, and a white wash hand basin of English manufacture sent from the sultan's 
table. 

The aultan Bello, who prided himself much en his learning, said the river Quolla or Quarra 
ran into the sea at a place called Fundah. Various loose accounts were ^ven Capt. C. of the 
course of this river Mid its entrance into the sea. It would seem that it falls in somewhere 
by Benin or to the west of it Youri is under the government of the sultan of Sackatoo, who 
abo said that Tagra, a town on the sea coast where many Felatahs reside, was governed by one 
of hla subjects, a natbre of Kashna, named Mohammed Mishnee. Sackatoo being but about 
500 milera little east of north from the mouth of the river Formosa, or great river of Benin, 
an expeditioirhas^een forwiurded by the British from the sea coast to prosecute discoveries 
to the/Mirthirard. Capt. C. b now on that undertaking, and, should his accounts arrive in time, 
extracts will be given il the appendi^f. Sultan Bello engaged to have two messengers wait- 
ing fo^a^y new expedition that might arrive on any pa^t of the sea coast that should be de- 
sgnali^. fieapoke of the gold and silver that was to be obtained in the hills of Jacoba and 
Adamowa, Jhhich Uy between his don^inions and the coast 

Ad Arab wh(U)ad ^ft Cap(. Clai^^^aAon, on this western rottte, stated tharhe had gone from 
Kano to Youri, tnd to Nyfle, and stayed some time at Gusgay on the Quolla, two days W.S.W. 
frona Youri,#|tere the Quf^lla \§is nearly two miles wide. .The people were all Kaffirs, but 
nat.Jt>ad. The sultan had^evei^ guns and powder brought from the sea, and rum in plenty, 
broag^t in large glass bottles. At eight days from Youri large boats came to Yearban, (not 
GO the aeau) Katongab iaith^^at port, which is at some distance. To Katungah and Yearban, 
pe«ple» bewailed American!, come \ they were, white, and Christians^ and purchased gum arable 
a.id male 4aves^ for which they paid sixty and seventy dollars. 

A Moor who arrived with th# Kafila frqp Soudan, said he had been at Sierfa Leone, and 
pronounced son^ English words. He spoke a great deal of the doctor whom he had seen at Bam- 
attkoo, and Bunjalow, and said he had heard the Tuaricks killed the Christians in their boat, 
Tiear Nyffig. He further stated, that Timbuctoo was now governed hs a woman. This wascon- 
6nDcd by Mahommed D'Ohicsy at Tripoli, who showed two letters from Timbuctoo. 
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consiflting of the tamarincl, the plane, the ajrcamore, the mhbtk^ and fle?enl others, 
which are mentioned, and hrieflj described by this traveller; bat the tamarind is the 
only tree the fruit of which is well worth Eathering; for even the date beam a small 
and tasteless frait The tobacco seems to be an indigenous production in some parts. 

Mr. Browne, who scarcely went out of the capital, represents the animals as few 
in number, consisting only of well known species. Mohammed says that tfie moun- 
tains and forests abound with game. He mentions dif^rent sorts of gazelles, wild 
boars, bufialoes, and apparenUy a sort «»f deer with which we are not acquainted. 
Darfoor contains the elephant and the rhinocerosi and numerous giraffes, which are 
called our, in the language of the country. 

The skins of elephants, rhinoceroses, and hippopotami are used for making whips, 
which ate sold in great numbers at Cairo. Bees and honey are in abundance. 
UUUiHtfc I The Darfoorians, who ought to be called Foorians, have according to 
Mr. Browne's obserrations, very thick, coarse skins, but not particularly black. Thej 
are brawny and muscular. Their eyesight is excellent. There are few blear-eyed 
persons among them, and none blind. Their teeth are white and durable, being 
generally entire till a very advanced age. The Darfoor negroes difier in features 
MHHierfc I from those of Guinea; but their hair is generally short and woolly. They 
are cowardly, dirty, thievish, and deceitful. They use no baths, but apply a greasy 
paste to their skin. Commerce is conducted by barter, money being unknown. Fo- 
OwcoBu. I lygamy is carried to great extravagance, and the intercouse of the sexes 
subjected to little regulation. Circumcision and excision are practised among them* 
Jbrngfrni^ I They seem to use the Berber language, but understand Arabic* Ao- 
BdRbiu I cording to Mohammed all the inhabitants of the country profess the 
Mahometan faith. They have the Alkoran, and many among them have their children 
taught to read that work,tind to write in Arabic This language is exclusively used 
for epistolary correspondence, which, however, is very rare among them. With the 
exception of the name of the Deity, all the terms used for metaphysical objects, as 
well as the generality of those which are coimected with political offices and arrange- 
ments, are borrowed from the Arabic. The government is despotic. The sultan or 
sovereign engages in trade, lays duties on all the goods, and is furnished annually 
with a qiumtity of millet, from every village, which is collected by the slaves. Ac- 
TowM^ I cording co Browne, there are no more than twelve towns in the whole of 
Darfoor, and each of these contains no more than 5000 or 6000 inhabitants. Cobbek, 
the metropolis, is more than two miles long, but very narrow, and its population does 
not exceed 6000. Mohammed calls the sultan's place of residence Tandelty, and 
gives the names of fifty towns. 

sunook I -^ &^^^ desert, called Dar-Eab, separates Darfoor from Eordofan. 
Muioy. I Mohammed mentions a very interesting country to the south-east, the 
empire of the Shillooks, which lies west from Abyssinia, and twelve days' journey 
south from Darfoor. The sultan is one of the most powerful among the negro 
princes. Their territory is very mountainous, and watered by a ^eat number of 
rivers, among which Mohammed mentions the Bahr-el-Abiad;^ Bahr-Indry, 'Bahr-el- 
Harras, and Bahr-Esrak, all of which take their rise in the coantry of the Shillooks, 
and afterwards join the Egyptian Nile. The Bahr-el-Abiad is the^reat if^estem 
branch of the Nile, and its origin should be consideredas the source qi the Nile, 
which Father Lbbo and Mr. Bruce wished to fmd'in'Abyseinia. • Thf Shillooks are 
negroes and idolaters, and go quite naked. Their onlj^ arms are the bo^; the arrow, 
and the lance. The Bahr-el-Abiad passes through the )yiddlp of their country. The 
Montaiu, | largest mountains are the Djibbel-el-Djinse, and the Djibbel-el-Temma- 
roo, which are frequently covered with snow. They fo^n ^pA-ently a part of the 
Mountmns of the Moon. The Shillooks are constantly at war with the Amrssinians, 
but maintain commercial relations with the people of D^oor ; and the traaers of the 
Fkodudkoiu | two nations often visit one another. By washing die sand of the rivers 
they obtain gold, which is k^pt in the qmll tubes of a huge bird, called in Egypt the 
"ofcgor, and in Darfoor the douUi* This bird, which is probably a sort of condor, 

messes immense strength, and even attacks and kills asses. A number of giraftcs 
Jso found here. 
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MoiAmned himaeir had visited tW country. The capital city and | Towm. 
residence of the sultan is called Bahr-el*Abiadf being situated on the river of that 
name. He says that it is a commercial place, and contains a great number of re- 
markable buildings, but he is not quite consistent in his accounts. 

Another and better informed negro described to M. Seetzen the Dar-el-Abiad as 
a large hilly country, full of rivers^ and inhabited by real savages. The nam^ seems 
to pobt it out as the country which gives rise to the Bahr-eUAbiad', and where, in 
the lainy season, it probably communicates with the rivers which join the Niger. 

The information furnished by Mr. Browne applies to a direction somewhat difierent, 
viz. the sonth-we^. 

At a distance of three days' journey to the south of Cabbeh, there are I T^e Dur- 
copper mines ; and seven days' journey and a half beyond these is the | KooUah. 
Bahr*^Abiad. To the west of this is the river EooUoh, the banks of which, ao* 
cording to the information of Mr. Browne, abound with pimento trooa. The boats 
arc forced along by poles and two oars each. So large are the treds that one of thorn 
may be scooped out into a canoe fit to carry ten people. The natives of Koolla are 
partly black and partly red or copper coloured. The country is chiefly freqomited 
by the djelaby, or merchants of Bergoo and Darfoor, who come thither to buy 
slaves, the slightest offence being here punished by the sale of the delinqueni to 
foreign merchants. 

To the west of Darfoor, is a country which the natives call Mobba, I •nM»Mobiai «r 
the Arabs Bar-sheleh, and the Foorians Dar-Bercoo, known to us from | b^'B"*- 
the reports of two natives,* who agree on most of the firsts. Mobba is to the west 
of Darfoor, and to the seuth of Borneo. Vara, the capital, is thoce as large aa 
Bulak. The town itself contains many earthen houses, but in the neighbonrhood, 
conical cabins, made of reeds and canes, are ttie only habitations. 

The sultan's seraglio is an immense brick building, and contains the only mosque 
belonging to the place, which is kept constantly lighted with lamps. Th^ country 
is all diversified with hill and dale. •* There are no rivers properly I c«j*jjdiBi«rf 
so called,'' says one of the native reporters, ^< but rain torrents, which, | tS°SS«n. 
when dried tip, leave considerable lakes or fens. The largest of these torrents is 
between Mobba and Bagirmah, and is called Bahr-el-Zafal." The other native 
says, " that at three days' distance west from the city, there is a large river, running 
from south to north, broader than the NUe, and, like this last, subject to periodical 
inundations, and called in the Mobba language Engy," (their word for water.) 

The Mobba country produces soda, which is exported to Cairo : rock | Prodnetioiifc 
salt of different colours ; and another salt not accurately known. Two sorts of 
iron ore are found in the beds of the torrents, one in the form of sand, the other in 
that of stone, and from which knives and needles are manufactured. There are no 
other metallic substances. Limestone is rare. But this country is covered with 
trees, among which are different sorts of sycamores, palms, and the ^cocta vera. 
Every kind of poultry is found here, as fowls, pigeons, wild geese. There are also 
many bees, scorpions, and locusts, the last of which are used as food. There are 
ptenty of horses, dogs, cats, buffaloes, and gazelles. The large ponds created by 
die rain water harbour numbeis of crocodiles. 

The rainy season Ifcsts seven or eight months. The dry season consequently only 
four or five. Ice is unknown ; snow and liaU are very rare. The chief culture is 
that of dourra and millet There is neither wheat, barley, nor pulse. Cotton is 
abundant ; rice is grown every where ; and the gummy shrubs are frequent. 

Most of the inhabitanto are Mahometan negroes, some of whom have | ini-wtw^fc 
Icwued to read and write the Arabic language. The children of both sexes are cir- 
cumcised. The women go unveUed. The arms of these negroes consist ot sabres, 
lances, bows and arrows, and bucklers. The few muskeU which they have come 
from Cairo, as weU as lead, gunpowder, and cuirasses. The plague is very rare in 
this country; but the small-pox produces great ravages; and diseases attached to 
libidinous conduct are very commou-t 

• Amities dcs Voyage^ xxi. p. 164. t Browne's journey to Darfoor. 

Vol. III.— C 
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I To the west of Mobba, all oirf accountB agree in placing Ba^rmahy 

a state now dependent on the powerful Muaaalman emperor of Borneo, as is shown 
by the followinganecdote, related by Hassan, an inhabitant of Mobba. 
Hisimai I jThe sultan of Baghirmah had married his own sister. An action bo 
■■^^^ I contrary to the law could not remain concealed, but came to the know- 
ledge of the sultan of Borneo, who, in a paroxysm of wrath, ordered him instaatly 
to relinquish that incestuous connection, under the penalty of the vengeance of Allah 
and the emperor. The sultan of Baghirmah not suffering himself to be intimidated^ 
sent back the sultan's letter, writing on the back for an answer, ^* that the custom of 
marrying a sister had existed long before the prophet, and that he saw no reason why 
it should not exist afler him." An answer so laconic from a dependent raised tho 
emperor's passion to madness. He immediately ordered the vassal sultan of Mobba 
to enter the Baghirmah country with an invading force, a commission which the latter 
prince executed, and having vanquished the rebel king, sent him prisoner to Mobba. 
Hassan did not know the subsequent fate of that prince ; but the Baghirmah country 
had been for five years attached to the territories of Mobba. 

2?<|^f<» I It is very probable that, at the beginning of the eighteenth oentnry, 
Bianuu^ | the sultan of Baghirmah ruled over the adjoining countries, including 
Bomoo, for his place of residence is called Kama } but according to the accounts 
collected by Father Sicard, the ^ity of Eameh, situated en a great river communi- 
cating with the Nile of Egypt, was the capital of the state of Borneo.* The river 
was called Babr-el-Gazel, and the canal of communication between the Niger and 
Nile, says Sieard, is Bahr-el-Azurak. 

chrktim I Other accounts make the Baghirmah country contain some inhabit- 
*^^^ I ants professing the Christian religionyf coinciding with a negro tradition, 

which states, that to the east of Houssa, beyond a great lake, there is a nation of 
Nazareans. The inhabitants of the country of Andam thus pass for Christians, and 
are said to have pointed teeth. The same shape of the teeth is common among the 
Jemjens, who are pagans and cannibals. The Eendil nation has long hair, 
wanpin. | The Wangara, or Yankara, a marshy country, surrounded either by 
different rivers, or the different branches of one great river, and rich in 'gold dust, is 
sumamed in Arabic Belad-el-Tiber, or the Country of Pure Gold, is still less known 
to us than the preceding countries. Here Edrisi places among other cities those of 
Ragbil and Semegonda, on the borders of a fresh water sea, but luckily for those 
who are fond of diisputes, the Arabic term, which is translated sea, also signifies a 
great river.J § 

Empire or I ^0 s^^l^ conclude our account of Nigritia, with a description of the 
Bornoo. | empire of Bomoo, respecting which Mr. Seetzen has collected some 
interesting information from a native. This state seems at the present moment to 
comprehend several kingdoms once independent. We have just seen that the princes 
of Mobba and Baghirmah depend on it. Among other vassal countries, we hear of 
Phallateh, which is inhabited by a colony of Senegal Foulahs or Fellahs ; the Kot- 
koo, who seem to be the Eookoo of Edrisi ; Kanem, in which the city of Matsan 
seems to correspond to that of Mathan, which at one time was its capita), or rather 
the residence of a prince who for a very short interval ruled over these countries. || 
The Bornese pretend even that Fezzan, Afnoo, Kishena, probably Kashna, Darfbor, 
and Sennaar, acknowledge the ascendancy of their emperor. 
Nature of tho I The eastern part of the territory of the empire of Bomoo contains 
foanuj. j gome motmtains. About three miles fcom the capital, there is a river, 
Riwfc I called Halemm, as broad as the Nile, on which there is a number of ves- 

sels with sails and oars formed of planks, fixed with iron nails. Abdallah could not 
inform M. Seetzen either of the source or the termination of this river, but he assured 

* Nouv. M^m. de It Comptgnie de J^aus dans le Levant, ii. p. 186. 

t Niebubr, after Abdemnman-Aga. Nouv. Musdum. Allemand, iii. p. 981. 

* Hartmann's Edrisi, Africa, p. 50—52. 

§ Several Moors told Major Denham tlicre was no such place as Wanjjara. All gold coun- 
tries, and all people coming from gold countries, are called Wangtira.— {/'«^. Eil.] 
T D'Anvillc, liist. de I'Academ. xxvi. p. 69. Leo, p. 656. Cubn, m. p. 437. 
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him that it ftn from south to north, and that it overflowed its banks in the rainy season 
like the Nile. If we consider this account as correct, we must give the riTor of 
Bomoo a direction opposite to that given in our maps. In the towns of Bomooy well* 
water is commonly used, and i^said to be of excellent quality. 

The soil consists of a soft sand, which renders the shoeing of horses | lanmi^ 
in this country unnecessaty, but without irrigation it cannot be made productive. 
Along the side of the river, black chalk is found, likewise some py^tes and potters' 
day. According to the Tripohtan Abderrahman-Aga, the sultan receives from the 
miniag operations immense quantities of gold.* Leo Africanus asserts that, at the 
eovt of Borneo, the stirrups, spurs, dining plates, and even the chains of tlio hunting 
horses, were of pure gold.f But the native Abdallali says, that no ore of gold, 
silver, or copper, has been discovered, though there are some iron mines now worked. 
These testimonies may, however, be reconciled. The gold, though unknown as a 
pro^Nct of Bomoo Proper, may come from Wangarah, one of its dependencies. The 
merchants of the province of Afianoh, bring rock salt, which has a degree of bitter* 
aess. A good salt is extracted from the ashes of a thorny plant by lixiviation. A 
very diatant desert produces two varieties of soda, one white, and the other red. 

The vegetable kingdom is very rich, containing abundance of fruit i vesecubie 
trees and forests of wild timber. Date palms are in abundance. Accord- | kinsdom. 
ing to AbdaUah, there are no citrons nor pomegransites, though other accounts men- 
tion these among the trees of the country. The ahooldeh surpasses all other trees 
in height and thickness. Its fruit is not an article of food, but yields an oil wliich is 
employed as a medicine. 

The country produces grain, but none of the leguminous species cultivated in 
Egypt Bice comes up spontaneously in great abundance aAer rains; for, says Ab- 
dailah,, there is much rain in that country, from which, and from the action of tlie 
cold, Bien often die! The sugar cane is here unknown. , The bitter Jfgoro nut, per- 
haps the areca, comes from Kanem and from Afianoh. 

Bomoo possesses all the domestic animals of £gypt. The forests | Ammais. 
contain a great quantity of monkeys. AbdaUah told M. Seetzen that women were 
particularly exposed to annoyance from these animals, on which account they never 
go through the forests except in large parties. Numerous giraffes browse the leaves 
and young branches of the trees. The lions inhabit the deserts. The skin of Uio 
hippopotamus is used for making whips, and his fat for candles. Tapers are made 
from wax. The horns of the glmnboj which seems to be a wild goat, furnish war 
trumpets. The rivers swarm with crocodiles. Ostrich fealliers form an orticlc of 
trade. The woteoJhoe/*, called the king of birds on account of the incomparable 
beauty of his variegated plumage; the adgunon^ the largest bird with the exception 
of the ostrich, which, however, is always afraid of it; and, lastly, the hmlodan^ a car- 
nivorous quadruped stronger than the lion or the tiger, are animals which still remain 
to be subjected to authentic and scientific examination. . r • i 

The locusts fly in numerous swarms: they are of two kinds, one of which is fned 
with butter in a pot, and used as food. There is abundance of wild honey in the 
trunks of the trees. 

According to the inhabitants of Mobba, the capital is called Akumbo. I Towm. 
It has also the name of.Birni, in the language of the country. " I have always heaM 
people speak of Cairo and Grand Cairo," says AbdaJlah, " but it is hurra (a trifle) 
in comparison of Borneo." He says, that a person could not go from one end of it 
to another in a day. If a child should lose itself in the city, it loses its parents tor 
ever, as it is impossible to find tliem again." This description is, to a certmn extent, 
confirmed by other testunonies. The Tripolitans allow that Borneo or Barm has 
10,000 houses, and is much larger than the capital of their country.^ Borneo tias a 
great number of gates and thick walls built of stones and mud, and P»'^/*ed wtli 
steps in the inside. The mosques are adorned with very high towers. Ihe dweU- 
ings of the grandees and the^rich are built in a very solid manner of stone, m a simi- 

•NouT.Mu8.Allemaiid,iii. 11.386. , ^ , tJ^^^A^;^^^' ^ at^t 

* Nicbuhr, Nouv. Mus. AUem. p. 981, 1000. EiWicdcl, chcz Cuhn, in. p. 4o7. 
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I«rttjto0 the iMMMes of CairOylmt higher. The great mesqaeeoiitBtiiB the prineipal 
flchooly which Abdallah comparod lo the acadeoqr in the moeqae of EUABher at Cairo ; 
that, besides the Koran, there are4Beveral books of science for the use of the nume- 
reus scholars who learn here to read, to write, and la calculate. The paper which 
is wanted is brought from Egypt, Tripoli, and Tunis. The students are supported 
at the sultan's expense. 

Gomnnait. | Ihe reigning dynasty, in the time of Leo Africanus, was of die Aiab 
or Beiher tribe of Berdoa. The same family seems still in possession of the throne ; 
for, according to Abdallah, '' diie sultan is not black, but of a deep brown. He never 
eats bsead, but only rice, being persuaded by virtue of an old prophecy, that the use 
of bread would be the cause of his death.'* The government is only hereditaiy in 
the male line. Tho sultan keeps four lawful wives, who are natives of Bomoo, and 
a crpwd of female slaves. 

BcBgian. | . In the time of Leo, the Bomese, living without any positive religion, 
or at least without any form of worship, had their wives and children in common.* 
They now profess the Mahometan religion, and circumcision in beth sexes is the 
univ^il^ law. There are also some fr^ Christians, who keep certain holidays, but 
have no church. The country contains no Jews. Negroes and Abyssinian slaves 
are numerous. A very effectual method is practised for converting them to the Ma^ 
hopaetan religion; ^hich is to b^at them till they learn to repeat the creed, ** There 
is no God but God, and Mahomet is his prophet.'' This profession once uttered, 
concludes tiie business. Several negro skives brought from the Banda country have 
tiie teeth muoh pointed ; the wounds which they inflict in biting are difficult to heal ; 
and their masters take the precaution of blunting them with a file. 
BniopeMM fti I M. de Seetzen was much surprised to learn, that the Sultan of Bomoo 
^o**^ I had many French slaves, some of whom even preserved their European 
dress. They have established for him a foundery for brass cannon, which he uses 
in his wars with the negroes to the south of the empire. We are almost tempted to 
conceive a suspicion, that this Sultan follows, in regard to European travellers, tho 
policy of the government of Habesh, which we know puts every possible obstacle 
in the way of their return to their own country ; so that it is not impossible that in- 
telligence may yet be received of Mr. Homemann. 

Tkwi& ^ I The trade of Bomoo is very active, and always brings to it a multitude 
of foreign merchants. The chief business is transacted by the Tunisians; but the 
Tripolitans, the Eg3rptians, the Fezzanese, and the Affano negroes, bring a large 
quantity of goods. Finger rings of gold, silver, and yellow copper, are manufaotured 
in Bomoo ; also coverlids and woollen stuffs. And here are some lapidaries acquainted 
with the art of polishing and cutting stones, and engraving seals. 
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ON THE INHABITANTS OF NIGRITIA, SENEGAMBIA, AND GUINEA. 

Thb numerous black nations on the north of the equator, whose countries we have 
surveyed, in so far as the present state of our knowledge permitted, present the his- 
torian, in the great outline of their manners, with a vast subject of meditation. 

The physical properties of the country perpetuate in all those nations that indolent 
levity, and childish carelessness, which seem innate qualities of the negro race, 
vtai •!!« I Twenty days of work in a year are sufficient, in most of these countries, 
I to secure the crops of rice, millet, maize, yams, and manioc, that are 

* L6011, p. 656. 
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reqniml tat his fingal rop n K , ffis gioss tasle gi?et hkn ereiy where the readiest 
reeouices. The flesh of the eSepimt, eten when full of Termin, doe! not prore 
repulsive to hie sturdy stomaeh.* He is fond of the oroeodtle^ eggs, and even their 
DHiskj flesh. The monkeys aie very generally psed as fbod.t ETen dead dogs and 
putrid fiah give no disgust Roasted dogs even figure as an exquisite treat at their 
great fiMssts. But the negro rejects sallad, because he will not so fiu- imitate the 
herbivorous animals4 The i»ep«ration of thick soups, and hadies, juicy and weU 
seasoned, which compose his cookeiy, requires very liiUe care. An ea^ manufac- 
ture gives him his palm, or banana wine, and his nulletp-beer, which form hi^ordinary 
drink. £un>pe fumishes the negroes of the sea coast with thoee penicious spiritu- 
oua Itquors which make them pass at once from a state of inteaication to a state of 
slavery. Little labour is requirad in providing for their dress. The cotton grows 
among their feet without culture. From this the females derive the itufis necessaiy 
for their families, and dye them with indigo, a production likewise spontaqeous. 
The negro's cabin coats equally litde care. Some trunks of trees, scarcely I Pw^ingi, 
stripped, or in any way shaped, some branches stripped of theAr bark, a nttle staaw, 
or a few palm leaves, are his wbioie saaterials; to connect them in the fonn of a 
eene, is the amount of the art which he requires. That simple arehitectuse is dic- 
taled to him by the elimate aad the violence of the annual rains* It is only on the 
GiAd Coast, or on the banks of the Niger, that European example has taught the 
nc^ro, thai « flat roof, if solid, may be made proof against rain. 

The towns are only great collections of such cottages. • There are no | towm 
poblic buildings even among the tribes, which live under a sort of r^ublican go- 
vernment The most that they ever have is a large cottage, open on all sides, 
called a (oorree, for conducting their public deliberations, dendtoiinate^, from a coif- 
ruptioa of a Portuguese term, the paiacer.§ The pakcea of their chiefs | vt^ima. 
are only distinguished by the multiplicity of cottages of which they consist. — ^The 
furniture of the poorer sort » ofken confined to two or three calabashes, the rich have 
some fire-arms to show off; the sovereigns, who adorn their dwelhngs with human 
skulls, and jaw-bones, have stone-ware, and earpeting of European maaufacture. 
But these monarchs, whose distinguishing pomp consists in Wialkmg in slippers, un- 
der the shade of an umbrella, have sometimes a piece of massive gold for a throne. 

Mr. Isert has remarked, as a strong proof of the indolence of the I WMrt«riB- 
negro, that he has never tamed the elephant, an animal so common in | ''°*^* 
Africa and so capable of becoming the useful aad intelligent auxiliary of man. The 
T^h^KH*^*" of Begombah, an unknown country in the interior of Guinea, are said to 
have made some attempts to employ the services of the elef^ant. "The negro in 
genial is not a courageous hmiter, nor dees he cause his flominian to be feH among 
^e numerous wild animals which share with him his fbrtile country. He is more 
active, more skilful, and more successful in fishing. Both by swimming and by row* 
ing, he braves the stormy waters, and carries home his lines load^ witli immense 
booty. But he quickly relapses into his habitual indolence, and the veryiabundance 
of this resource proves an obstacle to the development of hit natural talent, for the 
pursuit of industry. II The existence of this talent is shown in the | nauAtmnu 
fabrication of stufi, as of coverhds, saHs for vessels, po)tei^, tobac«o pipes, and 
wooden utensils, mamifactures which are veiy general among thb people. )Ve are 
informed that even at Bamj^arra, Tombuctoo, and Borneo, the Art of use^^ving is car- 
ried to considerable perfection. The talent of the negroe^is also remarkable in the 
skin of their blacksmiths and goldsmiths, who, with a few rude instruments, make 
swords, axes, knives, golden braids, and qiany other articles. They can also gi?e 
steel a good temper,ir and reduce gold wire to a great degree of fineness.** The 
precious stones are cut among the people of Whidah.tt 

All this industry, indeed, is contracted by the paucity of wants, and the best 
negro artizan never thinks of working more than is requisite for earning his daily 

^ Muller, Deteript, de Fetu, p. 163. 

t Labtt, ill. p. S02. Atkins, p. 7. p. 152. Moore, p. T7» i Isert, p. 209. 

^ Isert p. 77. Kixmer, p. 179. | Lahst, ii. p. 334. Isert, p. 71. 206, Adanson, &c &c. 

1 Labat iL p. 304. ** MtJler, p. 274. ft I^rt. p. 177. 
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sobdisteifbe. Straogera to our feelings of afarice and a«rf>ilH>iH the Afnoans coosi- 
4et life as a brief interval, which it is incumbenl on them to enjoj to the utmoet. 
AmmeawL | They wait for sunset to begin the giddy dance, which they keep up the 
^^^^'^^ I whole night, animated by Uie hoarse sounds of the iroiy trumpet, and 
the beating of drums, mingled with the cadence of Tarious guitars and harps. Young 
and old, all take their part in the nightly festivity. From one village the sonnd of 
their songs and concerts is passed re^onsive to another. These pastoral scenes 
will not suipriae those who have read the English verses written by some emanci- 
pated negroes, which are far from being deficient in sentiment and fancy. Gaming 
Phr* I has charms in the eye^ of the Afriean more potent than those of the 

dance. But the ingenious combination of the ooHj more varied than our game of 
draughts, only interest the women, while the men court the violent mental agftation 
aHendi^g on games of blind chance, with as much keenness as we find prevailing 
among young persons of fhshion in Burope. 

Phyticfti Mi. I The negroes, amidst all the varieties of their colour and conformation 
'^"^^p^ I seMom labour under bodily defects. Their health is kept up by a sim- 
ple stjile of living, exercise, and perspiration^ and among some negro nations, if 
not all, infants bom wfth any defeat are destroyed.* The negroes do not seem to 
have inherited the privilege of the ancient Macrobiana. The length of their lives, 
at least in Senegambia and at Sierra Leone, is not equal to ours.! Instances of 
longevity are vety common among the negroes transported to the colonie8,| which 
niMMn I must belong to some tribes more favoured by nature. Fevers, diarrhcBa, 
small*pox, leprosy, a variety of syphilis, called the pion, and the Guinea worm are 
the most common scourges of the life of the negro. 

vkiiitr. j The Ain beard of the negroes partakes of the woolly character of 
their hair, yet in pruriency of temperament, and vigour of constitution, and fecun- 
dity of population, they excel all other races of mankind ; and polygamy is carried 
to a-greater excess among them than in any other part of the world. 
liiMBd tecKb. I l%ere are some nations which give their teeth a pointed form, by filing. 
But Iseit asserts that he has seen some ne^oes whose teeth were naturally so 
formed. Some among them boast of being cannibals, and, to prove the fact, bite 
off a piece of flesh from the arm of a bystander.§ 

inciiiov ii 'I The practice of making incisions in the skin prevails, in various forms 
^''^ I and degrees, among all the negro nations which have preserved their 
primitive character. The Mandingos have vertical cuts over their whole body.() 
The same sort of mark is fbund among the Akras, the Watiehs, the Tamboos, the 
Mokkos, the Ejr6os of Guinea,ir and among the inhabitants of Bomoo, Darfoor, and 
Mobba,** the situation aild number of these incisions vary. -The people of Darfoor 
are marked in the face and the back, these of Mobba in the neck. The Mokkas 
mark their bodies on the stomach with figures of trees and foliage. The Calabars 
mark theitftforeheads with cuts in a horizontal direction, the Sokkas with two crossed 
Knes. Tfap Subaloas cover the cheeks and the whole body with curved Hnes, cross- 
ing one anothenft The Mangrees mark themselves under the eyes with a figure 
resembling the letter T inverted. Some tribes near Sierra Leone have the art of 
making'theiFekin risean elevated marks like basso relievos.;|;| 
OmneUiaD. ] CiroamciJdon is detested by the Foulahs, but becomes a religious «lv 
servance among the Mandingos, who extend it to both seies,§§ andjs also practised 
by some negro nations of idolaters, such as the Akras on the Gold coast, the Daho- 
meys, the Mokkos, the Wattees, the Calabars, and the Ibboo8.|||| In Benin the fe- 
males are mutilated, while the Dahomeys,^ke the Hottentots, resort to the unseem^ 

* Muller, Descript. de Fetu, p. 184. 

t Adanaon, Bosmann, Curry, ObBervatioiit on the Windwird Coast. 

* Oldendorf, p. 407. MuUer, p. 280. § Isert, p. 196. Kamer, p. 18. 
II Schott, in Forster and Sprengel, Beytrcge, i. 56. 1 Oldendorf, i. p. 291. 

•• Annales des Voyagei, xxi. p. 184. j+ Iscrt, p. 233. Old^ndorf, loc. citat. 

^* Matthewm p. 118. §§ Labat, iv. 350. 

01dendorp,i. p. 297. 
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practice of prodociog by aitifioial means a sort of apron by the eloiigalion of the 
akdn in front of the body*^ 

Any thing thatstrikee the irregular imagination of the negro becomes | sipMStfw 
hia faiahf or the Idol of his worship. He adores, and in d^nltiea consults a tree, 
a rock, an egg, a fish-bone, a date-slone, or a Uade of grasa» Some titt>ea have one 
feUshj which is national and supreme. The following instance of the power of so* 
perstition, and the address with which it was turned -to account Igr an enemy, is 
mentioned in the work of M. M oUieo. M. Ribet, within the present centwy, at the 
bead of twenty-five European soldiers, and 40Q Senegal negroes, had, in an act of 
reprisal, plundered all the Foulah villages on the river side, te arriving at Oaet, a 
hug^ town, no person appeared to oppose them: the inhabitants wese all concealed 
behind their palisades, and thus entrenched fired on the enemy. Two field-pieces, in 
the mean tone, by which M. Ribet was accompanied, made incredible havoc, among 
the Fouldis; but at the moment when he thought victory certain, a bull, which theyi 
had kept for the puipose, leaped over the palisades, and fucisusly rushed upon his 
men. A divinity descending from heaven could not have produced a more extraor- 
dinary eSocL The negroes of the Senegal, persuaded that their lives depended on 
that of the bull, stopped the Fiench soldiers ready to fire at him, exclaiming, that if 
he were slain all sorts of misfortunes would overwhelm them. The stmtagem was 
completely successful. The negroes dispersed, and fled in disorder to the vessels, 
while the twenty-five Europeans^ disdaining to run away, fell victims to their bravery. 
In Whidah a serpent is regarded as the god of war, of trade, of agri- I watAip or 
culture, and of fertility. It is fed in a species of temple, and attended | «»p«ti> 
by an order of priests. Some young women are consecrated to it, whose business 
it is to please the deity with their wanton dances, and who are in fact a sort <^ con- 
culMoes to the priests. Every new king brings rich presents to the serpenUf In 
Benin a lizard is the object of public worship ; in Dshomey a leopard. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Gape Mesumdo, the ofierings of the people are presented to a more 
beneficent deity, the sun.;]; Some negroes fashion their fetishes into an imitation of 
the human form. They seem in general to believe in two ruling principlesi; one of 
good, and the other of evil.§ 

In their funerals, which are attended with much howhng and singing, | ronenin 
a very singular piece of superstition prevails. The bearers of the Dody ask the 
deceased, if ha has been poisoned or enchanted, and pretend to receive a reply by a 
motion of the coffin, which is no doubt produced by one of their boldest jug^ers. 
The person whom the deceased accuses of havxDg killed him by enchantment is at 
once condenmed to be sold for a slave. The interments of princes occasion scenes 
of a much more deplorable nature. The blood of numerous hum%p victims is shed 
on the royal tomb. That custom prevails among the Aminas, the Dahomeys, the 
Beninese, the Ibbos, and perhaps many other nations. || 

Yet despotism is not the only or the chief misfortune of Africa. The | Cfc w q u mm. 
states of Benin and Dahomey, the Yolofs and the Foulahs, ei^oy at least internal 
tranquillity under their almost absolute monaivhs; while in Batnbook, around Sieira 
Leone, and on the Gold Coast, the principal village chiefs form, in conjunction with 
an elective monarchy, turbulent and disastrous aristocracieai The authosky of each 
increases m proportion to the quantity of gold and the number of slaves which he 
possesses, the )>eeple of d^tinction greedily exert themselves to become rich by 
laying waste the villages of their rivals. Hence those perpetual petty wan which 
desolate almost all the negro countries, and which have for their leading object, the 
capture of a number of unfortunate beings who are sold to the Europeans. The 
laws, preserved only in the memories of the people, punish all disorders | chUiMwi. 
with severity; but in a state which is a prey to anarchy, the execution of them is 
precarious, and the absolute chiefs apply them to the cruel purpose of increasing 
their stock of slaves. In general the most trifling ikefi is visited with this doom. 

* Dalzel's History of Dahomey, p. 91. 

t Des l^Urcbais, ii. p. 180. Oideudorp, p. 328. 

i Des Marchais, i. p. 118. § Mailer, p. 44. Roemer, p. 49. 

I Oklendorp. 
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Frirate iadifidaalB who sue for a debt, have on the other hand Uie greateat dtffioilty 
u«y«i. I to obtain their due right Pleaders of a balljing and intriguing oharacter 
disptay an aatoniabing decree of art at the foktomn^ or judicial aBsembhea. A mer- 
chant who cannot obtein justice, often pays himself by causing the children or rela- 
tions of a diiAionestidebtDr to be secrstly carried off and sold as slates.* 
g»;ffg— I It would be for the interast of Africa were the great empires of Bor- 
pftMi. I tioo, Houssa, and Bambarra, consolidated. They miflht then become 

the foci of a civilissationt at least as fiur advanced as we find that of Asia. Unfortu- 
nately> the state of the country seems destitute of any elements of stability. The 
changes of the capital of Borneo, which have created so many uncertainties among 
geognq^iers» probably arise from the circumstance, that out of a number of hereditary 
sultans, each master of a single province, sometimes onoy sometimes another, attains, 
by election or by conquest, the exercise of the supreme power. There are two 
causes, in particular, which contribute to prevent Nigritia from attaining a stable 
cendition. One is thewicinity ef the Moors, a restless race, addicted to plunder, and 
incapable either of founding or establishing an empire;! ^® other is the vast number 
of nomadic tribes of Arabs, who, protected by their state of pastoral poverty, defy 
even the authority of the potent monarchs of Bomoo.^ 

^«^^»o<^ I The pride of the petty lords of Africa is equal to their barbarous and 
foMM. I disgusting ferocity. While we shudder to see them seated on their 
thrones of gold, surrounded by hqman skulls, w^must smile on hearing the pompous 
language of princes, whose largest armies scarcely amount to 10,000 men. 
Fkucnit or I The Danes have furnished us with a portrait of the king of the Ashan- 
opoeeoo. I ^g^g^ whose name is Opoccoo. This monarch was seated on a throne 
of massive gold, under the shade of an artificiai tree with golden leaves. His body, 
extremely lean and inordinately tall, wias smeared over with tallow, mixed up with 
gold dust. A European hat, bound with broadgold lace, covered his head; his loins 
were enciroled with a sash of golden cloth. From his neck down to his feet, cor- 
nelians, agates, and lazulites, were crowded in the form of bracelets and chains, and 
his feet seated on a golden bason. The grandees of the realm lay prostmte on the 
^ound, with their farads covered with dust. A hundred complainers and accused 
persons were in a similar posture, behind them twenty executioners, with drawn sa- 
bres in their hands, waited the royal signal, which generally terminated each cause, 
by the deci^pitation of one or other of the parties. The Danish envoy, passing a 
number of bloody heads, recently separated from the body, approached the throne. 
The magnifioent flaming prince addressed him with the^oliowing most gracious ques- 
tions: — ^^ I would willingly detain thee for some months in my dominions, to give 
you an idea of mj greatness. Hast thou ever seen any thing to be compared with 
itt*' — " No! lord and king, thou hast no equal in the world!"—" Thou art right, God 
in heatven does not much surpass me I" — ^The king drank some English beer from a 
bottle, which he immediately handed to the Dane; the latter took a little, and excused 
himself by saying that the liqueur would intoxicate him. — " It is not the beer that 
confounds thee," says Opoccoo, " it is the brightness of my countenance which 
throws the universe into a state of inebriety." — ThLi same king conquered the bravo 
prince Oofsooeh, chief of the Akims, who slew himself. He caused the head of the 
vanquished prince to ha brought to him, decked it with golden bracelets, and, in pre- 
sence of his generals, directed to him the following speech :-^" Behold him laid in 
the dust, this great monarch, who had no equal in the univcrae except God and me ! 
He was certainly the third. Oh my brother Oorsooeh, why wouldst thou not ac- 
knowledge thyself my inferior? But thou hopedst to find an opportunity of killing 
me: thou tboughtest that there ought not to be more than one great man in the world. 
Thy sentiment was not to be blamed ; it is one which all mighty kings ought to par* 
ticipate."§ 

The ferocious actions of these little tyrants are not revolting to a people equally 
sanguinary as themselves, and who, oven ailcr their death, hasten to gratify that 

* Isert, p. 231. Oldendorp, p. 304. Matthews, p. 81. 
-*- Description de Tombuctoo, dans les Anitalcs des Voyages. 
Oescripiion de Uornoo, ibid. § Hcemer, Rclat. de la C6te d'Or. 
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'thirst for humao blood which they consider as inherent in their royal maf . On the 
death of Frean^>oong, king of the Akims, that people sacriiiced on his I Bami«ra 
tomb, his slaves^ to the number of several thousand, together with his | '^* 
prime minister, and 336 of his wives. All these victims were buried alive, their bones 
being previously broken.' For several days the people performed dances, accompa- 
nied with solemn songs, round the tomb where these unfortunates suffered lingering 
and horrible agonies. 

Neither pubhc nor private happiness can exui where laws and manners | shvov. 
so barbarous prevail. Two thirds of the negro population lead hves of hereditary 
bondage in their own country, or are liable every instant to be reduced to that con- 
dition by order of their nuisters. — Perhaps it is of little importance to the greater 
part of these unhappy persons what country they water with their sweat and tears.' 
it is trae, indeed, that the sight of so many individuals sold witli the | shfetnde. 
semUance of law, offers to the slave merchants some temptations to carry off free 
persons by stealth or violence, and some horrid examples of such a practice are 
adduced. One of these merchants, known by the name of Ben Johnson, had vio- 
lated a free young voman, and sold her to an English Captain. Af he returned with 
the reward of his villany, other negroes, despatched by the prince, or some of the 
h«uls of the village, attacked him, bound him, and crying *' off with the thief," took 
him to the vessel, and offered him for sale. It was in vain that Ben Johnson appealed 
to the friendship of the European negro-dealer, reminding him that he was a free 
maa, and his most active hand in procuring slaves* ^* No matter," says the unfeehng 
Engtishman, ^^since these people sell you I purchase you;" and instantly fixed his 
fetters. In other instances, a horrible avarice dissolves all the ties of kindred. 
MotheiB are seen selling their children at an early age, for a few bushels of rice. 
One day, a stoat young African took his little son to sell him to the Europeans; the 
hitter more canning, and better acquainted with the language of the foreigners, showed 
them, that a man of the strength and size of his father, was of more value than he, 
and iJius prevaDed with them to take him in his stead, though the hitter kept calling 
out, that ''no son has a right to sell his father." 

Some despots consider the population of their territories as a large I if«boriii»> 
stall of cattle, from the sale of which they expect to derive a revenue. | «»"»«? •^««* 
The town of GandioUc was lately called on by the Damel, or king, for a contribution 
of eighty-three slaves, which, on their refusal to pay, he exacted by force. GandioUe 
was tram^ormed into a camp, filled with horse and foot, who flocked to the place for 
the sake of pillage, and wherever the same legitimate monarch arrived, his presence 
uniformly brought conster]\ation, desertion, and wretchedness.* 

It cannot be denied, that these enormities are purely the offspring of the infamous 
traffie in negroes. The most dreadful thing is, that the African princes, in order to 
get possession of an hundred men, oflcn sacrifice a thousand : for, when these despots 
do not find individuals whom they can condemn to ho sold, tliey regularly hunt down 
the inhabitants of an entire village, like a flock of deer; some make an armed re- 
sistance^thers fly to the woods, to the dens of hons and panthers, scarcely so mer- 
dleaa as their own compatriots. Several tracts of country have been successively 
depopulated by these atrocitieB. 

It IB certain that the slaves are carried off agamst their will, and most frequently 
in all the agonies of the moat poignant aflliction. Thjs is not denied : but it is said 
thai they consist of captives who would otherwise be slain, or criminals condemned 
by courts of justice. The answer to this is, and it is proved beyond all possibihty 
of contndiction, that wars are now undertaken, incessiantly, for the express purpose 
of procuring slaves for the market; and that since the estabUshm^nt of this traffic, 
every crim0 is punished by selling the oflSsnder to a dealer : — accusations of witch- 
crafl or 'adidtory are always at hand to insure a supply to the traders on the coast ; 
and if these &il, it is admitted, th^t by advancing a Uttle brandy or gunpowder to the 
natives, a whole village may be^leigally carried off in satisfaction of the debt. 

* MoUien, Travels in Africa, p. 18. 
Vol. m.— D 
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Middle pti- I The necessity of crowding on board of one vessel several hundred 
"*"** I slaves, oflen produces the most horrible scenes. Attacked by pestilen* 

tial fevers, by famine and death, the slave ship becomes at once an hospital, a prison, 
and a school of inhumanity and crime. More thap one half of the blacks that focm 
the cargo kill themselves or die of disease ; sometimes the captain, reduced to a 
want of provisions, throws them alive into the sea to save the lives of the Euro- 
, peans. The mariners employed in such a trade acquire a ferocious character, and 
afterwards stain the soil of Europe wi^ crimes worthy only of degraded Africa. 

The following extract from the Bibliotheque Ophthalmique, will give some idea of 
the horrors of what is called the middle passage : ^ The Rodeur sailed froui Havre 
on the S4th of January, 1819, for the coast of Africa, to purchase slaves. When 
ander Uie fine, it was perceived that the negroes, who were heaped together in the 
hoM, and between decks, had contracted a considerable inflammation in the eyes. 
They were successively brought on deck, in order that they might breathe a purer 
air. But it was necessary to discontinue this practice, because they threw thenv* 
selves into the sea, locked in each other's arms. On the arrival of the ship at Gua- 
deloupe, the cretr was in a most deplorable condition. Of the negroes, iluriy^i$e 
had become bUnd^ and were thrown overboard,^^ 

r that I To say nothing of the mental agoinr implied in the forcible septaration 
I of these miserable beings from their friends and their country, it is quite 

Dugh to mention, that upon an average, no less than seventeen in the hundred die 
before they are landed ; and that there is a farther loss of thirty-three in the sea^n- 
ing, arising chiefly from diseases contracted during the voyage. One half of the 
victims of this trade perish, therefore, in the rude operation of transplanting them ; 
and probably not less than 60,000 men are cut off thus ndsen^Iy every yoair, with- 
out taking into account the multitudes that are slaughtered in the wars to whicli.toiis 
traffic gives occasion, and the numbers that must perish more gradually by being 
thus deprived of their parents or protectors. 



th« wctt toi I ^ ^^^^ situation in the West Indies, few that desire to be informed 
diH. I need now be ignorant They are driven at work like a team of horses, 

or a yoke of oxen, by the terror of the whip. No breathing time or pause of lan- 
guor is allowed, they must work as cattle, draw altogedier, a^d keep time exactly, 
in all the movements which their, drivers enjoin. Of die infelicity of this condition, 
mme estimate may be formed, from the precautions that are neeessaiy to withhold 
them from suicide and insurrections, which no precaution can ever long avertf 
2S*J31^ I The exportation of. slaves from Africa to die New World seems to 
inflb* I have begun as early as the year 1603, wh^n a few slaves were sent 

from the Portuguese settlements in Africa into the Spanish colonies in America. In 
1611 it was greatly enlarged by Ferdinand the Fifrh of Spam ; and the benevolent 
Bartholomew de las Casas, blinded by compassion for the poor American Indians, 
proposed to the government of Spain, then administered by Cardinal Ximenes, dur- 
ing the minority of Charles the Fifth, the estabhshment of a regular commerce in 
the persons of the native Africans. ** The Cardinal, however, with a foresight, a 
benevolence, and a justice, which will always do honour to his memory, reject^ the 
proposal ; not only judging it to be unlawful to consign innocent people to slavery at 
an, but to be very inconsistent to deliver the inhabitants of one country frtim a state 
of misery by consigning it to. those of anotiier. Ximenes, therefore, may be consi- 
dered as one of the first great friends of the Africans after the partial beginning of 
the trade.''t 

BaHion «r I From that period to the first combination for its abolition,-«fiom the 
ttft^MBkcn. I ^1^ grent Cardinal Ximenes, to the illustrious ministers Pitt and Fox, 
diere were never wanting voices to declare its iniquity ; but it was not till the year 
1727, and still more strongly in the year 1758, that the Quakers in England, at their 
yearly meeting, and in their collective character, fervently warned all their membeiB 
to avoid being in any way concerned in this unrighteous commerce. In the yearly 

• Bibliotheque Opbthalmique, Nov. 1819. f Edinbuisl^ RevieWt vol iv. p. 47B, 479. 

^ Edinburgh Review, vol, xii. p. 359. 
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J of 1761, tliejr proceeded to exclude from their sooietjr such as ahould be 
found directly, concerned in this practice ; and, in 1763, declared it to be criminal to 
aid and abet the trade in any manner, directly or indirectly* From this time there 
appears to have been an increasing zeal on this subject among the Friends, so as to 
impel the Society to step out of its ordinary course in behalf of their injured fellow 
men. Acc^NrdiMlyt in the month of June, 1783, the Friends, coUectirelyf petitioned 
the House of Commons against the continuance of this traffic ; and> aherwards, 
both collectively and individually, exerted themselves by the press, by private corre- 
^KNidence, and by personal joumies, to enlighten the minds of men concerning it, 
especiaQy those of the rising generation. Indeed, by the frequent intereonmumion 
of the Missionary Quakers from England to America, and America to England, the 
Quakers had earlier and greater opportunities, than any other body of men in Great 
Britain, of becoming acquainted with its horrors ; whUe, from* their religious princi- 
ples, they were like^ to be the first in becoming uneasy under the sense of its in* 
justice. 

The public efierts of Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, and of other senators,* 
the prodigious and persevering labours of Mr. Clarkson, the writings and exertions 
of the leaned and courageous Granville Sharp, backed by the almost unanimous voice 
pf the British public, afVsr a struggle of nearly fifty years, received their | Aboatkn. 
final reward in the legal abolition of the trade relative to the British empire— a legis* 
lative measure which constitutes the glory of the administration of Mr. Fox and 
liord GrenviUe. The act for this purpose received the royal assent on the 26th of 
March, 1807. 

On Uie 2d of March of that same year, the slave trade was abolished | united somk 
in the United States, and by a subsequent act, it was declared a capital crime to 
engage jnit. 

u 18l4, Denmark followe<f the example of Britain. 

In the same year, the kinff of Spain engaged by treatyf to prohibit his I Tranf wUb. 
subjects from canying on the slave trade, for the purpose ef supplying | ''^'^ 
any island or possessions, excepting those appertaining to Spain ; and to prevent, by 
efiectual regulations, the proteetion of the Spanish flag being given to foreigners who 
might engage in this traffic ; and, in 1S17, he further engaged, not to carry on the 
trade in slaves to the northward of the line ; with an additional regulation, that the 
slave trade should be abolished throughout the entire dominions of Spain, on th^ 
30th day of May, 1820 ; and that from and af\er that period, it should not be lawful 
for any of the subjeets of the crown of Spain to purchase slaves, or to carry on the 
slave trade, on any part of the coast of Africa, upon any pretext or in any manner 
whatever; in consideration of his Britannic Majesty engaging to pay the sum of 
four hundred thousand pounds Sterling, as a compensation for losses sustained by 
his aubjecta engaged in this traffic. It must be allowed that his Catholic Mi^ty 
appears to have taken his humanity to no bad market. 

In the same year, the King of the Netherlands also agreed to abolish I JUXL!^ 
the slave trade; but it was not until 1818, that he entered into a conven- | hnds. 
tion with the King of Great Britain, for the purpose of preventing their respective 
flags from being made use of as a protection to this nefarious traffic by the people of 
other countries. In this, he engagages to prohibit his subjects '^ in the most deci- 
sive manner, and especially by penal law the most formal, from taking any part in Uie 
said iniquitous trade ;" and the more efiectually to put a stop to it, the two parties 
agree to a mutual right of search of their respective merchant ships within certain 
limits^ by ships of war of the two nations, on good grounds of suspicion that such 
merchant ships are engaged in the trade; and in the event of any slaves being ac- 
tually found on board, the ship so engaged to be seized and brought to trial before 
a mixed court of justice, to be composed of an equal number of members of each 
nation. . 

In the year 1815, his Faithful Majesty of Portugal likewise brought I xiyytrtifc 
his humanity to market, and agreed to abolish the slave trade to the | »««i«ii. 

• Edinburgh Review, vol. xii. p. 36a t Quarterly Review, No. 51, p. 59. 
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northward of the equinoctial Une, in conmderation of the sum of £300,000 being 
paid to him by England; and a remission of the residse of a loan to Portugal of 
j8600,000. And in July, 1817, a further treaty was made, similar to that wi& the 
King of the Netherlands, agreeing to a mutual search of merchant vessels; to the 
establishment of two '* mixed courts,'' one to be held on the coast of Africa, 
and one in the Brazils. 

convts of mtt' I Theso courts are composed of a judge and an arbiter^ named by each 
cdaonminioa. j contracting party, who are to hear and decide, without appeal, in all 
cases of capture of slave ships brought before them ; but such is the defective na- 
ture of the constitution, and such the practices of die courts of mixed commission^ 
and the evasions of the treaties by the slave dealers, that the efforts of the officers, 
who are zealously and honestly bent on performing their duty, are oilen rendered 
completely nugatory, and they themselves placed in the most cmbarrasang si- 
tuations.* 

^„ I In 1815, France professed to abolish the slave trade; but the laws 
I enacted for this purpose arc so lax and indulgent that they are any thing 
but olficacious : — Ihoy merely condemn the ship and cargo to confiscation ; but such 
are the profits of one successful voyage, that they will afford an indemnification for 
the loss of several penalties. The French oppose the only effectual means of check- 
ipgthe trade — (short of declaring it piracy) — a reciprocal right of search. 
Sdw iivro^ During tlie war with Franco, when England engrossed almost the 
trade. whole commerce of the world, and exercised the ri^t of search upon 

all suspected vessels, the slave trade had nearly ceased on a great part of the coast; 
but since the conclusion of the late war, the p^apcrs laid on the table of both Houses 
of Parliament, too clearly demonstrate that its atrocities are greatly increased. It 
was undoubtedly to be expected, that when England had withdrawn herself from this 
odious traffic, the most afflicting branch of which, (the middle passage,) she had 
previously mitigated by salutary regulations, the avaricious and unprincipled of all 
nations would rush to fill up the void which she had made; but after the sovereign 
powers of Europe had, by their plenipotentiaries, solemnly declared die slave trade 
to be ** the degradation of Europe, and the scourge of humanity;" when in conse- 
quence of this unanimous reprobation, it had been setded by solemn treaties that, 
at the expiration of the indulgence granted to Spain and Portugal, to trade for a 
certain limited time, and within a limited space, it should wholly cease, it could hardly 
be anticipated that those very powers, in open violation of treaties, should be fbund, 
not only giving all possible encouragement to their own subjects, but by allowing 
foreigners to fit out in their own ports, and to assume their own flags, the more 
convenienUy to carry on this detestable traffic, with aO the aggravated horros of 
which it is capable. 

Although France has a squadron on the western coast of Africa, for die avowed 
purpose of preventing the trade, it is notorious that the slave vessels are scarcely 
incommoded by her cruizers ; and the French officers, if they do not encourage, at 
least connive at, the numerous slave vessels that swarm upon the coast. In conse* 
Should ftee I qu©nce of this, the trade, though proscribed by the nations of Europe, 
Wwar. I so far from being abolished, or even limited^ is gready extended, inffict- 

ing increasing misery not only upon its immediate victims, but upon the whole of 
this unhappy continent, and a considerable portion of the New World. So long, 
indeed, as the monopoly of the markets of Europe is secured to the produce raised 
by slaves, it will be in vain to expect the total and bona fide abolition of this traffic- 
Free labour is at present so high in the West Indies, as to hold out an overwhelming 
temptation to import slaves ; and when such is the case, it is too much to trust to 
registry laws, and such devices, to prevent their importation. On this point, the 
opinion of Bryan Edwards is deserving serious attention. ^' Whether,'' says he, 
^* it be possible for any nation in Europe, singly considered, to prevent its subjects 
from procuring slaves from Africa, so long as Africa shall continue to sell, is a point 
on which I have many doubts ; but none concerning the conveying the slaves so pur- 

• Quarterly Review, No. li. p. 60—62. 
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chased tnlo every iriand m the We$t /iidte% «i »pHt of ABmariUme force of all JBvrope* 
No man who is acquainted with the extent of the uninhabited coast of the larger of 
these islands, the facility in landing in every part of them, the preraOing winds, and 
the numerous creeks and harbours in the neighbouring dominions of foreign powers, 
(so couTettiently situated for contraband traffic,) <!an hesitate a moment to pronouncOi 
that an attempt to prevent the introduction of slaves into our West India colonies, 
would be like chaining the winds, or giving laws to the ocean."* There is, in fact, 
but one way effectually to put down West India slavery, and diat is to allow the sugar 
and other colonial products, raised by comparatively cheap free labour in the East 
Indies, to come into competition unth that raised by slaves in the West Indies. 
When this is done, the latter will be driven from the field ; and there will be no farther 
motive to tear the poor Africans from their native soiLf 
With regard to die state of colonial Jbondagc, the progress of general | g«***!y" 



improvement is exceedingly tardy4 Fifteen years have elapsed since | 
the abolition of the slave trade was enacted by the British Pariiament. But during 
that long period, no effective measures have been adopted, either by the Imperial 
Legislature, or by the Colonial Assemblies, for ameliorating the condition of the 
slave, or paving die way to his future emancipation. In many of the colonies, vo- 
luntary manumissions by the master still continue to be loaded with heavy impost ; 
and thie cruel tax upon private benevolence prevails even in colonies where the 
crown is the sde legisUtor. In all, the shive continues absolutely inadmissible as a 
witness in any cause, whether civil or criminal, which concerns persons of free con- 
dition ; and even in questions affecting his own personal freedom, and that of his 
posterity for ever, the amis still rests on him to prove that he is free, and not, as in 
all justice it ought to do, upon the person denying his freedom, to prove that he is a 
slave. In none, is the marriage of the slave made legal, or guarded by any legal 
sanctiona; and, with partial exceptions, his instructions in Christianity is left to the 
foffluilous efforts of voluntary missionaries. 

The negro race, even supposing it to be inferior in intellectual capa- I gj gg^ g 
city to the Europeans, the Arabians, and Hindoos, unquestionably pes- | chri^SSu 
8e« the requisite faculties for appreciating and adopting our laws and institutions. 
Notwithstanding ^e horrible picture which we have drawn of the actual state of Af- 
rica, the negro is not a stranger to the sentiments which honour and exalt human 
mitoiBm Though we sometimes find parents selling their children, the ties of paren« 
<al tenderness are in general as powerful as they can well be, in a countiy in which 
polygamy is practised. ^^ Strike me, but say no harm of my mother,'' is a sentence 
lainiliar among the negroes. A Danish governor^ oh the Gold Coast, presented with 
his liberty a young negro who wished to sell himself in order to purchase his father's 
freedom. Friendship has had its heroes in Guinea as it had in the country of Py- 
lades. Proofs of generous gratitude have also been displayed. Not long ago, a 
French negro having become an opulent merchant, gave an annuity to his old mas- 
ter, who had become unfortunate. There are some colonists who, like the ancient 
eastern patriarchs, live amidst a race of slaves as in the bosom of a family, united 
by an inviolate attachment 

In Senegarabia, the inhabitants of each village have their slaves assembled in a 
collecCion of huts, close to one another, and which is called a rumbd6. They choose 
a chief from among themselves, and if his children are worthy of the distinction, they 
succeed to the situation after his death. These slaves cultivate the plantations of 
dieir masters, and accompany them to carry their burdens when they travel. They 
are never sold when they have attained an advanced age, or when they are bom in 
the country. Any departure from this practice would issue in the desertion of the 
whole rumbd6, but the slave who conducts himself improperly, is delivered up by his 
comrades to their master to be sold.§ . 

The. finest feature in the negro character is heroic fidelity tor a just master, and 

* Sixteenth Beport of the African Institution, p. 44, 45. 
t History of the West Indies, rol. it. p. 136. 
i Edin. Review, No. 75, Article East and West India Sugars. 
^ Hollien, Traveb in Africa, p. 138. 
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etren to a severe 01109 of which MoUeii gspa a remaikable inataace in the atoiy of 
Quagieh, a negro inapector. 

megn ebiiM- 1 The negroea, aa well aa the Foulaha and other inhabitanta of the dif- 
*^* I ferent Tillages in Seqegambia, practise hospitality in the kindest and most 

delicate manner; the whole exertions of the family seem devoted to console the &- 
tigues and privations of a stranger; a separate hut, food, forage for hb beasts of bur- 
den, and personal service, are readily afibrded, with apologies for defects, and often 
without the expectation of any return. The ferocious and perfidioua conduct of a 
great many individuals in the ditferent African nations and tribes, though in some 
communities more marked than in others, only serve to illustrate, by contrast, virtues 
which are of frequent appearance. The traveller Park gives an instance of kind* 
ness and hospitality experienced by himself in the kingdom of Bambarra, which, for 
tenderness and simplicity, approaches almost to the stories of romance.* The ne- 
groes are invariably found much better men than the Moors. When M« JUollien 
was at the African village of Sanai, in the interior, though the people were at im 
with the Foulahs, a caravan of Serracolets arrived, and the merchants of the two 
nations traded freely and securely, and were not even subjected to the least moles- 
tation or inconvenience from search. The two govemmenta, relying on the probity 
of the merchants, agreed to protect them, and not a aingle instance occurred of a 
camvan having been pillaged by either of the armies.! 
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APMCA.' 

ContinuaUon of the de$cription of Jlfrica. — General and particuktr de^cripiion oj 
Congo or Southern Guinea^ and of some adjoining sUUea* 

Ditcnity^r I In savage, unlettered regions, the caprice of the traveller, or the pe- 
■■*^ I dantry of geographers, occasiolially invents new names or supersedes 

those generally received. One denomination is for the most part as arbitrary as the 
other, and the choice to be made between the old and the new does not merit much 
discussion. The coast of western Africa, included between cape Lopez de Gon- 
salvo and cape Negro, is in commerce known under the general name of the coast 
ofAngoUwl It is the weslerm Ethiopia of several French and Italian author8.§ I^ 
is part of the lower Ethiopia of the Portuguese, a great division of Africa which 
commenced near the fort of Mina, on the north side of the equator. || The best geo- 
graphers of the present day name it Lower Guinea, or Soutliem Guinea^ to distin- 
guish it from that which is properly so called, and for distinction, upper Guinecli 
It would nevertheless apper more natural to give to this region the name of Congo, 
a kingdom wider the government of which it has for some time been wholly included, 
and the language of which appears to be the source of all the idioms that are there 
spoken. 

Situated, like Guinea, in the torrid zone, but to the south of the equator, Congo 
enjoys the same climate as those countries which we have described in the tWo pr^' 
ceding books, with tliis diflerence only, that the seasons appear in opposite months* 
cnmteand I Respecting the seasons there can only, in strictness, be distinguished the 
mpcfMura. j ^^^ extremes of dry and rainy. In general from the period of our ver- 

• PsrVs TrtvcU, rol. L p. 195. t MoUien, Thirds in Africa, p. 158. 

i De Gnindpr^, Voyage a lacAte Occidentale de I'Afriqueylntrod. p. IS. 

4 Carazzi and Labat, Relation Htatoriquc. etc. Paiis» 1732. 

■ Harmol, Afrique, iii. 90. 1 Bnina, Afrika, iv. 9. 
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nal equfaiDxui^ the end of September, no raih falls ; but the winds from the south 
and south-east temper the atmosphere,* and the heat, although intense, particular!/ 
in clear days, ia nevertheless supportable. During foggy weather, which is not un- 
common, tiie humidity of the air relaxes the fibres, oppresses respiration, and from 
the slightest exercise tiolent perspirations are excited which undermine the health of 
strangers, and oblige them either to dry themselves by the fire, or to change their 
clothes. During tfie other half of the year the sun is less an orb of light thaii a 
burning furnace : his perpendicular rays would dry up tlio sources of life, and render 
the soil completely barren, did not bountiful nature furnish a remedy in the coolness 
of the nights, which are equal to the days in length ; — in the dews of evening and 
morning, always abundant at this period. The air is farther cooled by the rapid tor- 
rents which furrow the sides of the hills, and by the numerous rivers which water the 
plains : we may also add the effect of the winds inltiregnated with humid vapours, 
which, during this season, blow periodically from the north-west, namely, from the 
€riftf of Guinea, and collect, among the mountains of the interior, immense masses 
6f vapour in the form of clouds. From the beginning of October these reservoirs 
of water pour upon the country frequent rains', accompanied by storms of thunder 
and wind, which do not cease till the month of April.| The soil, heated to a consi- 
d^raUe dep^, absorbs this water with avidity — nature revives and assumes a smiling 
aspect — ^vegetation is developed with an astonishing rapidity — the fields are covered 
with ft fresh verdure— the trees push forth their buds^-the odour of springing flowers 
perfumes the atmosphere.^ There are, nevertheless, in this as in other countries, 
ezoeptioD9to the rule : the rains sometimes do not come on until afier the usual 
period, or even fail altogether; during the months of winter also, there is also occa- 
sional drought At all tunes the stagnant waters which remain af\er the rains, fill 
the air widi mephitic exhalations, and render a residence near the coast dangerous 
to Europeans. 

The mhabitaats of Congo'iKvide ihe year into six periods. The spring, ( namaa^ 
mantmasa, b^ins with the rains of October, which go on increasing until tlie month 
of January. Then follows the n'toMw; it is the season of the first harvest and of 
the second sowing, the produce of which is collected in April. The rains which, 
since the monA of January, had been only passing showers, recommence during the 
month of March, and continue, thooffh slight, until the middle of May. It is into 
this interval that ecwKii and the gmUmbo h\\. The guibaoo and the qmrnhangn^ 
GonBtitute the latter end of autumn andthe winter ; this last marked by a destructive 
drouglit, which kills the leaves of the trees by depriving them of sap, destroys the 
herbage, and strips the country of all its beauty. 

The correspondence of these with our clinmte, and the more modem division of 
Captain Tnckey, will be readily understood from the following Table. 

JfameB and dutraiiim of ths Aftriea^StaMm$. 

CAPTAIN TTJCKBT. THE AUTHOR. 

t:, i MaOola Maniity, Sept. 22 to Oct. 15 \ . j^ 
I I VoolazaMoMonTy, Oct Nov. Doc. Jan. ] ^' ^onmza. 
( Voolaza Chintombaj Jan. Feb. March 22 . 2. ^Saamm. 

{March, April ... 3. Eeundd, 
April, May, ... 4. GuiUmbo. 
May, June, July . .5. Guib^. 
July, Aug. Sept 22 . 6, Q^umbangala. 

In commencing an account of the physical geography of Congo, we 
immediately perceive that the two principal features are deficient, since 

* Lopez, Relazione di Congo^p. 7, (Bdition of 1591, Rome.) 
t Proyart, Hiatory of Loa^, etc. Germ. TxansL of Mciaan^ p. U 

* Labat, Bdation Uistoriquei i. 104, 
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as little is known of the direction of the okains oi mountains as of the origin and 
the course of its rivers. The source (rf* the greater number of the latter is from a 
plateau of table-land, or from a chain of mountains generally distant from the coast 
at least from one hundred and fifty to two hundred leagues. But this chain appears 
to open itself in front of two gr^at streams which proceed from the interior of the 
tiieCovKBa. I continent, and of which the origin is unknown* The river Coanxa^ al- 
though the least considerable, ia more than a league wide at its mouth ; it rolls along 
its muddy waters with such irresistible force, that the sea is coloured by it to the dis- 
tance of three or four leagues in breadth. It is navigable as far as the city of Ma- 
sangano, which is at the distance of forty leagues within land ; its great cataracts are 
TiMZsira. I sixty leagues farther. It appears to proceed from the south-east. The 
river CongOy called ZaiW, or Zahirey by the natives, is three leagues wide at its 
9iouth, and empties itself into4he sea with so much impetuosity, tluU no depth can 
be there taken by the sounding line, on account of the violence of the current. Tho 
force of this current is felt at a distance of four leagues at sea, and some efiect is 
even perceptible at twelve leagues ; the water at t^t distance not only retains a 
blackish tint, but small floating islands of bamboo, hurried downfinto the ocean, sur- 
round the navigator, and even impjsde the passage of vessels.* The cataracts of 
this river, situated at a distance of one huncured and twenty leagues within land, have 
a more sublime appearance than those of the Nile. 

This great river undoubtedly arises at a very great disteaee ; but is it reasonable 
to suppose that it is the dame as the Niger or the Joliba? This conjecturef oflered 
by M. de Seetzen more than ten years ago,t has been revived by the unfortunate 
Mungo Park,| and adopted as the basis for a new £nglish expedition, destmed to 
V^'^^^^'^'aJr' I ^^"^P^^^® ^^ discovery of the Njgor. We shall sketch briefly the 
aSStel^ I arguments by which we refuted this hypothesis at the time it was ad* 
vanccd. My opinion has been but too unhappily confirmed. The English expe- 
dition was unable to proceed more than an hundred and fWeaty miles beyond the first 
cataracts of the Congo, in a south-east direction. The Portuguese have penetrated 
fi^rther than this. My friends. Captain Tuekey, and M. Smith the Norwegian bota- 
nist, both perished, tho victims of an enterprise firom wli|^ I had dissuaded them by 
private letters, and by articles in the public journals. f 

Wangara is a country extremely low ; it is a marsh, and somelimeB a lake. The 
interior of Congo is, on the contrary, mountainous and very high. How can the 
Niger, issuing from Wangara, find a sufficient declivity towards those regions from 
whence the Zaire flows 1 Supposing that it directs its course, on leaving Wangara, 
to tho south-east, it will very probably M in with the river Camarones, or with ^ose 
of Benin and Calabar, which, if one may judge by their mouths, ought te be imm^ise 
rivers, and consequently derive their origin from a considerable distance within the 
interior. § These are the re^ons opposed to the identity of the Niger with the Zaire. 
Moreover, tliis last receiveJRs greatest known stream from the south-east, under the 
name of Coanga and it owes tho abundance of its waters, according to the reports of 
tho natives, to a considerable lake imperfectly known, and which they call AquUanda. 
It may, perhaps, form a part of an entire system of lakes, similar to the lakes of 
Canada, and which may probably even include that of Maravi. 
Mtacni pro- I '^^^ ^^'^ generally rich and fertile, rewards amply the labours of the 
'■''■Ml. I husbandman. Nevertheless, the land along the coast, being either too 
.sandy or too marshy, is unfavourable to cultivi|tion. Sands also compose all the 
mountains of Loango, and are spread over the whole surface of Sogno, where, how- 
ever, they cover a good soil. Among the other constituent parts of the soil of lower 
Guinea, there is i|n excellent argillaceous earth, || entire mountains of oriental granite, 
porph3rry, jasper, various kinds of marble, and even, according to Lopez, the hya- 
cinth.1T There are also found aerolites, called in the language of the country lorgfio.** 

* Archibald Dalzel, Nautical Instructions respecting the coast of Africa.- 
t Correspondance, G€og. et Astron. de M. Zacb, V. 360. (Ann^e 1802.) Comp. vi. 224, 
' M. Seetzen appears to have abandoned his idea, 
igo Park's last JoivasL § Reichard* in the Correspondence of Zacb, v. p. 409. 

itjRcLap. 63. 1 Lopez, I c. p. 43. •• Ubst, i. p. 71. 
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Lunestone, which is wrating, except whore the cataracts of the Zaure,* is supj^ed 
by shells found in ^reat quantities along the sea shore. Loango abounds in salt : it 
is obtained in shallows along the coast, from a spontaneous evaporation of the water; 
the negroes also prepare it by boiling.f The lungdom of Angola contains salt pits, 
from which are extracted pieoes of salt two feet in length, and from five to six 
inchea tn breadth. The salt sold in the markets by the name otgviaama or khisBoma 
stoncr is used as a medicine. According to Battel,! it is a variety of rock salt, 
beds of i^ch, three feet deep, extend over a considerable part of Uie province of 
Demba* 

The mines of Loango and Benguela furnish excellent iron.§ Nearly I ifeiaii. 
all the mountains of Guinea are ferruginous; but the natives do not understand the 
mode of extracting the metal, and the Europeans, in this respect, encourage their 
tfidolenoe. In JSngotOf iron ore is found dissolved in the water of Uie river. With a 
view of arresting it, the negroes place in the river bundles of straw and dried vege- 
tablea, to which the metallic particles attach themselves. || According to Battel, 
Lopez, and Grandpr^, copper and silver abound in Angola, and particularly in the 
kingdom of Mayomba, where the metal is found near the surface. IT There are also 
several mines of copper in Anziko, and in the mountains to the north of the river 
Zaire: near the great cataract it is extracted of a bright yellow.** Nothing, how- 
ever, attests the presence of gold; and every thing that has been said concerning the 
mines of the Portuguese colony of Benguela is mere conjecture. 

If the riches of the mineral kingdom are less brilliant than they have | VcfMUo. 
been represented by former travellers, it is not so with the productions of the vege- 
table kuigdom. In the valley of the ZaYre alone, professor Smith discovered 12 
genera, and 250 species, of plants absoltUely neio ; besides other 10 genera, and 250 
species, which are only found in Congo, or countries adjacent, ff Nature here, all 
vie and hetivity, presents to the eye a luxuriance which no description can exceed* 
The downs are enamelled with flowers of every hue. The fields and woods are 
decked with lilies whiter than snow ; in every direction there are entire groves of 
tulips of the most lively colours, intermixed with the tube-rose and hyacinth. The 
rose and jasmine, the ornaments of our gardens, would, in that region, require the 
aid of watering, which the European, either attached to commerce, or given up to 
indolence, altogether neglects. 

Among the alimentary plants is the mafringa or maaangaj a species 
of millet, highly pleasant both in taste and smell, the ears of which are 
a foot long, and weigh from two to three pounds. The Holcus, of every variety, 
grows without culture. ^t The Imo or luco^ probably the teat of Abys8inia,§§ forms a 
very white and pleasant bread, as good as that made of wheat ; — ^it is the common 
food of Congo. The ears are triangular, and the grains of an iron-grey colour, 
marked with a black spot ; they are not larger than those of mustard. The seed 
was brought from the environs of the Nile, shortly befcre the time of Lopez. || || The 
culture of European wheat has been tried in vain. Its over-luxuriant stalks cover a 
large space of ground, but continue barren. M. de 6randpr6,1[ir however, witnessed 
the growth of ears which contained fifty-two grains. The maize, mazsa manpuiOf 
iatroduced by the Portuguese, is used for fattening pigs. It affords two or three 
crops. Buckwheat affords two crops ; it bears drought better than other com,^*^** 
and its stalks rise fix>m six to ten feet. Rice is abundant, but not esteemed. All 
the pot4ierfo8 of Europe, such as the turnip, the radish, lettuce, spinage, the cabbage, 
gourd, cucumber, melon, and fennel, thrive well, and even attain a greater degree of 
perfection than on their native soil. The potato, called by the negroes hala-fuio^ or 

•TDckey,3S3,488. 

t Zucchelli, Voyage and Hisnoii, Germ. Transl. p. 153^324. Proyart, p. 97. 

t Purchas CoUeetion, ii. p. 978. ^ Labat, S. p. 37—83, it p. 59. ZuccheUi, p. 38a 

1 1 jOiftt, L p. 71. 1 Parchifl, p. 978. Lopes, p. 33. De Grandpr^, I p. 38. 

** Cayazzi aod Labat, i. p. 35. 

tt TUckey*s Namtive, p. 485. M Battel, p. 985. 

\S Ehrmaan, Collection dea Voyagea, xiii. p. 173. H topes, {K ¥k . 

11 De Grandpr6, i. p. 14. •** Labat, L p. 114. 
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Portuguese root, was brought from America, and has a higher flavour than in Europe. 
The American manihot, or cassava, whose root is U8cd instead of bread, is also cul- 
tivated : as likewise the pistachio-nut, particularly in I^oango : the yam ; the tamba 
and the ckiousa^ which are a species of bread-fruit. The incouba^ or pea of Angola, 
grows under ground. The omandcty another species of pea, is gathered from a 
shr^ which lives three years, and affords good nourishment. M. de 6randpr6 par- 
ticularly mentions the tiwongtit , which has a taste resembling the lentil. It ranges 
the whole length of the tree.* There are several kinds of small bean, which, planted 
during the rainy season, afford three crops in six months* The neuba$^zam is like 
our nut, and requires little attention ; it forms the common food of the natives of 
Congo. The ananas, six spans high, and always full of fruit, grows naturally in the 
most desert situations,! as the sugar-cane in Uie most marshy. This last reaches 
an immeasurable height : the negroes suck the juice, and sometimes bring it to mar* 
ket The liquorice plant is here parasitical, and its flavour exists only in the stalk. 
Tobacco appears to be indigenous ; it is negligently cultivated, although it is an ob- 
ject of the first importance among the negroes, women as well as men, who all 
smoke, and make use of earthen pipes. Some of them also use it in the form of 
powder. The vine has been transplanted from the Canary Islands and Madeira. 
The grape is gathered to the south of the river Zaire : that of the Capuchins is of 
an excellent quality. | The cotton of Congo is not inferior to the American. The 
AipuMict. I pimento is extremely acrid. The clusters of tn^tiOj^o, which climb trees 
or entwine plants, afibrd another very powerful species of pepper. The dondo pos- 
sesses all the qualities of canella. The fruit of the mamaOf a shrub with very 
krge leaves, is like our gourd. The other shrubs and small trees to be noticed are, 
the mohloy like the lemon ; it is stomachic : the mambrocha^ of a pale yellow, like 
the orange : the mobuUoj an aromatic and very wholesome fruit, which grows, in the 
nniii>treet. | axillflB of the loaves, like our figs. § Besides the pisang, or Java fig, from 
which is made the bread of the rich, and bacowfe, fruit of a fig-banana, the nkasao^ 
another kind of pisang, grows in clusters, of the form of a pine-apple, containing more 
than two hundred deUcious fruits, which ripen during the whole year. The orange, 
lemon, pomegranate, guava-trees, &c., for the culture of which they are indebted to 
the Portuguese, have not degenerated. || 

In general, southern Guinea is enriched with the same vegetable productions as 
Guinea, properly so called. It possesses exclusively the eonde^ of two species. Its 
fruit, in shape like a pine-apple, contains a white, farinaceous, and refreshing sub- 
ladigtBOM I stance, which melts upon the tongue. The finit of the zaffo is like our 
^''^ I plum; it is, however, larger, and of a bright red colour. That of the 

oghohe has the same shape, is yellow, sweet-scented, and of an agreeable flavour ; 
the tree is used in timber-work. The insandoj or enzandoj an ever-green tree, which 
in its leaves resembles the laurel, does not bear fruit ; but its bark is used in the ma- 
nufacturing of stuffs which are in high esteem. Its branches reach the around, and 
take root. It is probably iheficus benianina of Linnaeus.** The rnidenAoj which is 
very like the inaandoj furnishes materials for stufiTs of a much higher value. The 
resin procured from its trunk makes a good bird-lime. The mtVonne, of the same 
genus is an object of adoration to the negroes. The oils of liquieri^ or luqui^ of capii- 
nanOf or devil's-fig, and of pttrgero,!! as well as the gums or resins of casaanevo and 
idmetica are used both in domestic economy and in medicine. ;];| The nvuchia^ a tree 
as large as our oak, produces a pungent, but agreeable fruit. The fruit of the avo- 
mun is as large as a nut, and has the flavour of a strawberry. The juice of the ge- 
gerOf which resembles an oblong orange, is strengthening. The seeds of colleia^ 
2ie fruit of a very large tree, and resembling an enormous lemon, are red, bitter, and 



• De Gnndpr^, i. p. 6. f Labat, i. p. 142. Zucchelli, p. 151. 

^ Labat, i. p. 144. Proyart, p. 29— 94. § Labat, i. p. 137. 

I Labat, p. 119—138—141. F '■ - "' 

t Zaccbelli, p. 152. (It appc 
•• Bruni^ Afnka. iv. p. 34. L 
nLriiat,i.p. 80,1^146.] 
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I Labat, p. 119-138—141. Proyart, p. 35. 

t Zaccbelli, p. 152. (It appeara that conde is a Portuguese denomination.) 
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it LBbat.i.D. 80. 1^4.146.. 
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stomachic. Forests of Mangrove extend along the marshy coasts and I Taiiiiiie 
the rivers. Sandal wood, red and grey, called chig<mgOf is abundant | ^^'■^ 
in Anzico. The tamarind trees and cedars which Une 3ie Congo river might afford 
wood for the building of large fleets.* 

Many species of the palm tree adorn the plains of Guinea. They | PirinH. 
have not been examined by any naturalist, but there appear to be many peculiar to 
this country. 

The cocoa rises above all these useful trees ; its fruit is here, as in every other 
situation, one of the greatest blessings of nature. The palm tnatome1[ grows in a' 
marshy soil. The ribs of its leaves, prodigiously large, are used for the roofing of 
the bouses, for ladders of thirty or forty steps, and for elastic poles to support the 
hammocks of the great;]: 

The palm ntatofto, probably the Cocos guineensis of Linnseus, yields a sourish wine ; 
its fruit is smaller than the cocoa ; its leaves, shorter and wider than those of the 
preceding species, are used for the covering of houses, or for making hampers and 
baskets. The sap of the dwarf palm, the smallest of the species, yields an un- 
wholesome beverage which the stomach of negroes alone can bear. Very beautiful 
stuffs are manufiictured from the fibres of these leaves. The date-tree, the fruit of 
which is excellent, bears here the name of iamaray the name given to it in the sacred 
writings. This might lead to the conjecture that some Hebrews or Arabs have 
penetrated as far as Congo. The fruit of the .palm coecaitt centains a delicious 
drink ; it is of the size of the melon, and differs little from the cocoa-nut ; the re* 
maining substance affords a good aliment 

The tuils of the noble pidm of Congo enclose and embellish the fields and forests 
of the countiy of which it bears the name; its fruits, very abundant, are not inferior 
to any other species of palm; its wine is sweet, sharp, agreeable, and as strong as 
ChanDpaigne. When not deprived of its sap, it produces at the root of it3 leaves ^ 
limit which a man can scarcely carry; its seeds have the colour and taste of chesnuts. 
When baked, they are the support of the poor; and when heated, afford a thick oil, 
used by the negroes for seasoning their food, and by Europeans in the process of 
refining: the filmes of the leaves are used in making baskets, ropes, and mats.§ This 
palm, Sie same undoubtedly to which Lopez gives the name of eolaj and M. de 
6randpr6 that of lakmeTf as the most common palm, appears to be the El<Ue aU- 
cetfm of Linn8Bus.|| 

We caanot conclude this account of the principal vegetable productions of Lower 
Chiinea, without noticing that colossus of the earth, the enormous baobah^ or Adatk- 
9oma digikUOj which is here called aUconda^ bandoy and nuipou. It | iiieBMi«k 
abounds throughout the whole of the kingdom of Congo, and is so large, that the 
arms of twenty men cannot embrace it IT The substance of its firuits, sufficiently 
large to kiH, in its fall, both man and animals, presents a coarse food for the negroes, 
who, when in want, eat even the leaves of the tree; the shell affords solid vasea; 
from the cinders of the wood soap is extracted; from the bark are made crapes and 
coarse finen, serviceable stufis for the poor, and matches for artillery. The tree 
being very subject to decay, the negroes avoid constructing their huts within its 
ahade, lest they should be crushed by its fall ; but the hollow formed in the interior 
of its trunk, frequently contains water sufficient to supply several thousand men for 
one day ;** and bees have a propensity to swarm in hives attached to the extremities 
of the Ihianches. 

The greater number of these trees and shrubs, are said not to bear conspicuous 
flowers; they are green through the whole year; only the leaves, which have an 
appearance of being scorched during the dry season, fall at the period when new 
ones come forth, at the beginning of the rain. 

In ascending from plants to animated beings, we first observe slugs as | Aafaaaii. 
large as the human arm. ft ^^^ sea-shore is covered with cowries. The fish, both 

• Lopez, p. 42. t A variety of the BoraaMw^abelHfer, L. t Labat, i. p. 13a 
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of the 86a luid of rnreiSy are scarcely better known to trav^em than to the inha- 
bituitSi who are onaequainted with the means of taking them. M. de Grandpr^* 
boBeveSy that the fresh water fishes, and those taken in the sea, wherever the depth 
does not exceed an hundred fathoms, are nearly the same as our own. A species of 
nho. I small grmMer may be remarked; the air does not destroy its life so 

qoiskly as in other fish; and for a long time after having been taken, it emits a cry 
which appears distinctly to articulate cro-^^ro. In fishing with a net, there i»& risk 
of being struck by the torpedo, a species of electric ray whose tail is armed with a 
dart The sting of this fish is generally followed by a considerable swelling, accom- 
panied with acute pains during several days. Zucchelli and Cavazzi give many 
details conceniing the lady-fish, or P9$ee dmrna, which appears to be »• pb^cus, per- 
haps the sea-cow (manatu8)» Battelf speaks of a cetaceous fish, called in the lan- 
ginge of the country embooj the dog; it resembles considerably tiie Ddphkiug'^n'ca^ 
and drives before it, along the coast, great numbers of fish, and is itself occasionally 
taken in the net; it is probably the DdpJdnus deiphia* They dread, in the neigb- 
bouriag latitudes, the saw-fish, differing little from those in the European seas ; the 
jptco, a large and dangerous fish; and many species of whales. M. de Grandpr6 
enumerates the pike and shark tribe, fishes of prey which wage war with men, swal- 
lowing both blacks and whites without distinction. It is an error to suppose that the 
negroes of the coast have the talent and courage to oppose the shark by force. There 
are eels, of excellent quality, carp, ^quiilone, and other fishes proper for food, in the 
rivers and lakes. 

Scptiiei. I All the rivers are filled with crocodiles, caOad by some travellers cai- 
flftans; they are generally twenty-five feet long, according to Cavazzi;| there are 
eewe also which never enter the water, but hunt fowls, sheep, and she-goats. In 
another p]ace,§ however, he states, that there are liaards which difier very little from 
crocodiles* Cameleons are found in great numbers, and are considered very^eao- 
motts.]! The flying lizard, or palm-rat, a pretty little animal, is an object of religious 
worship ;ir the rich preserve it with great care, and exhibit it to the adoration of the 
people, who offer it presents. Frogs and toads are of an enormous size, 
nuhiciit I Monstrous serpents infest these inhospitaUe countries^ The boa or 
JS^S.^*^ I 6oma, in length from twenty-five to thirty feet, and five in thickness,** 
darts from trees upon men and animals, swallowing them at once, and in its turn 
becomes a prey to the negroes, Ivho attack it during its digestion, or bum it by set- 
ting fire to the woods at £e termination of the rains. ft ^^ wages an interminable 
war against the crocodiles. The bite of another species of serpent is mortal within 
twenty-four hours. Travellers who are fond of the marvellous, represent it as blindy 
and describe it with two heads; they mean the amphisbmnm. 

The tnambay as thick as a man's thigh, is twenty feet long, and very nimble. It 
instittctively chases the n^damboj and devours it whole and idive. Tins last is only 
*an ell long, with a wide and fiat head like the viper, and the skin beautifully spotted ; 
its poison is very subtle. The n^banM is one of the most venomous; is with diffi- 
oolfy distinguished from the trees themselves, the trunks of which it entwines, lying 
in wait for its prey. It is reported that the touch only of the lentOf a variegated viper, 
is followed by death, but that the bite of the animal is its antidote. The country 
swarms with scorpions and centipedes; the former often creep into houses and 
books.tt 

T i mttt . I The fleas, bugs, and flies of £urope, are not found in Guinea; there 

are, however, gnats and mosquitoes in abundance,§§ which form one of the plagues 
of the country. The sting of the banzOf of the same size as our gadfly, is said to be 
moital. IK^ren( species of very formidable ants infest both men and animals. 
Malefactors, who are sometimes bound ani, exposed to them, are consumed to the 
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bones in one day. The inmmdi or tMon^ongt, enter the trunk of elephants, and 
cauae them to die in extreme madness. The sting of the tnsent, which are a black 
and very large species, produces violent pains for some hours. The aakUe (temies), 
smail, round, red, and white, are the most dangerous; they insinuate themsehes 
every where, and destroy linen, merchandise, furniture, and even houses, the wood 
woik of which they hollow out, leaving nothing but an external shell. According to 
Gniadpr^,* they have the instinct to till up with clay the stakes which support the 
houses, to prevent their fall. Fire alone, and marble, can resist their devouring teeth ; 
but furniture may be secured by placing the feet in pans of water. 

In a country so infested with noisome and destructive insects, it is pleasant to 
know that one, at least, of ccmsiderable utility exists ; it is a scarabaeus, of the size 
of a cockchafer, which contributes essentially to the salubrity of the atmosphere, by 
making deep boles, and burying in them all impure and corruptible matters under 
ground ; it is the more valuable in consequence of its wonderful fecundity. JNum- 
berless swarms of bees wander in the forests, occupying the hollows of tree8,r— and 
it is only necessary to drive them away by lighting fires under them, and thus take 
their honey; Grasshoppers are esteemed as food by the natives, and are not despised 
even by Europeans. • 

The ostrich and peacock are esteemed by the negroes.'f In Angola, | Bhdt. 
the long has reserved the sole privilege of keeping peacocks.;]; There are both 
brown and red partridges, which have the peculiarity of perching upon trees. The 
quail, pheasant, thrush, the widow and cardinal birds are found in abundance. The 
cuckoo differs from oum inits note.§ The Cvevhu indicaiory found in every-part of 
the torrid zone, here bears the name of aengo. The parrot varies much as to size, 
colour, and voice*{| Very different to those we see in cages, strong, nimble, and 
bold, they fly with great rapidity, and are very formidable to other birds, which they 
attaefc, and lacerate most unmercifully in the combat. 

The different species of turtle doves, pigeons, fowls, ducks, and geese of this 
country are not well distinguished. The idle dtspoeition of the natives has never 
thought of profiting by the use of the eggs of fowls in domestic economy. The hen, 
left to herself, deposits her eggs where she pleases, and runs undisturbed about the 
fields with her chickens in search of food. Among the fisher birds, is the pelican, 
the puffin, and gulls of every variety. The skin of the pelican, applied to the sto- 
mach, is said to restore its vigour. 

It is astonishing to b^old the immense number of eagles, vultures, falcons, hawks, 
and other bh^ of prey, which hover over the woods when set on fire by the negroes, 
and snatch firom the midst of the flames quadrupeds and serpents half roasted. Ac- 
cording to the report of travellers, who have given a very superficial account of birds, 
the luunber of owls, screech owls, and bats, is also very considerable. 

Among thequadrupeds,the hippopotamus affords the negroes an agree- | qBudnpcdk 
able dlish ; wfaich, on meager days, is not unacceptable to Europeans. IT The wild 
boar {emgalii,) of which there are several varieties, is a scourge to the country. The 
bog, introduced by the Portuguese, is less remarkable for its size than for the good- 
aeas of its flesh. The blaclu rear a few guinea-pigs. The use ef the horse, the 
ass, and the mule is a nullity to the negro, who dares not even venture to mount 
them. Whether negroes or Portuguese, the inhabitants find it preferable to be car- 
ried about in hammocks! 

According to Lopez and Battel, there is not a single horse to be found through the 
whol^ of Congo. A missionary declares that he had seen one onlj^** Those which 
Enropeans hmd imported to multiply the species were either devoured by wild beasts 
or by the negroes, who like their flesh. ^ The zebra is not rare in Congo, in Ben- 
guela, and Loango.tt The negroes hunt it for food,and sell itsskin to Europeans. 
Herds of two or three hundred bufialoes are often seen, which appear to be of. the 
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. same speciets with tliose of the Cape. The hunt is dangerous. Thej are contmn« 
ally at war with the lion, the panther and the leopard. Oxen do not labour ; the nc« 
groes do not attend to them, and most of the cows left bj shins at their departure 
perish. Sheep brought from £urope are diminished in size, ana their wool has be- 
come changed into a short hair ; but they are very prolific. 

Roebucks, wild goats, gazelles, or antelopes, in great numbers, are to be fouad in 
those parts of the country which are near water. The size of the empolanga or t m-> 
polanca^ is equal to the ox: he carries his neck upright, and his head erect; his horns, 
three palms in length, crooked, knotty, and terminating in points, are made into wmd 
instruments. Naturalists must decide whether this is not the empophos or elk of the 
Cape.t Cavazzi distinguishes it from the mparguaa^ which he compares to wild 
mules ; its flesh is eaten. The smallest species of gazelle is called n^aosu Lopez 
is the only traveller who mentions rabbito, martins, and sables. M. de 6randpr6 
adds hares, but the civit (Viverra zibetka) is here indigenous; the Portuguese, oa 
CMBifwow I their arrival, found some domesticated. Dogs rove in troops, and only 
■Dimik I yjigi^ ^ mournful howl; even those that are brought from £urope soon 
lose their power of smeUing and barking.| The wolves, whose flesh afibrds a meal 
to the negro, are their implacable enemies. These wolves, or rather jackalls, are 
very fond of palm oil, and have a quick scent Too cowardly to attack men on the 
highway, they enter by troops into houses by night, and seize them while asleep. 
Their hideous cries in the deserts, spread terror among the caravans, who consider 
them as infallible presages of death. Zucchelli speaks of them under the name of 
nubbie^ wild dogs, and distinguishes them very precisely from wolve8.§ Another 
species of wild dog, with spotted skin, is also mentioned. These attack with fury 
flocks of sheep, goats, the largest cattle, and even wild beasts; they are probably 
hyesnas. The ravages occasioned by leopards and panthers, called in the language 
of the coui^try engoif are not less considerable. There appear to be two species of 
engci; the one possesses the open countiy, the other the forests: the latter is the 
most formidable, from its sudden irruptions into inhabited districts. The n'aq/I and 
the gingi^ resemble in some^ degree the wild-cat and the tiger-cat || 
Mookeyi. | The Variety ofmoukeys which sport upon the highest trees is SO great, 
that travellers have despaired of being able to reduce them to a catalogue. They 
abound particularly in the environs of the river Zaire. Europeans are particularly 
partial to a small monkey, with a long tail and blue lace, remarkable for its great gen- 
tleness and docility. 

Aeeount of a I The huTgost moukay of Guinea, called chhnpanxee^ or kimpezeifj in the 
chimiMDice. I count^,ir pougo^ OT cujoeSj by the traveller Battel,** and by naturalists, 
Simla irogtodytea^ is not found far from the equator.ll Its height is four feet, and 
there is no appearance of a tail. M. de 6randpr6 has had an opportunity of admir- 
ing the understanding, if not the mind, of a female, which was subject to the same 
pecuUar complaints as women. This animal had learned to heat Uie oven: it was 
particularly careful that no coal should escape, and set Are to the vessel; perfectly 
understood when the oven was sufliciently heated, and never failed to apprize the 
baker of this cin;pmstance; and he, in his turn, entirely confided in it, hastening to 
bring his shovel as soon as the animal came to fetch him, without ever being led into 
an error by his informant When they turned the capstan, it endeavoured to assist 
with all its power, like a sailor. When the sails were Idosened for departure, it 
mounted, of itti own accord, the yards with the sailors, who treated it as one of their 
own crew. It would have taken charge of the main-sail, a most diflicult and danger- 
ous service, if the sailor who was destined to that particular post had not refused to 
give it up. It belaeed the shrouds as well as any sailor; and observing how the end 
of the rope was fastened to prevent its hanging, it did the same to that of which it 
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had possession. Finding its hand canght, and held fast, it disengaged it vithont 
crying, or altering its features; and when the business was over, it showed its supe- 
rior agility over the other sailors, by passing them, and descending in an instant. 
This animal died on the passage, owing to the brutal treatment of the second mote. 
It bore this cruel usage with the greatest resignation, raising its hands in a suppliant 
manner, to implore a remission of the stripes they were inflicting. From that mo- 
ment, it refused to eat, and died of hunger and suffering on the fifth day, as mnch re- 
gretted as any one of the crew would have been. 

The ancients appear to have been well acquainted with this monkey.* It gene- 
rally walks upright, supported by the branch of a tree, after the manner of walking 
with a stick. The negroes dread it, and not without reason, for it treats them harshly 
whenever they meet. If credit may be given to more than one missionary,t a con- 
nection between these satyrs and negresses, to whom they appear singularly partial, 
has really produced species of monsters. 

We shall now proceed to trace a chorographic sketch of the coun- I cbonsnipMe 
tries, the physical condition of which we have above described: at first | ^^^'v*^^ 
confining ourselves to the countries bordering on the sea coast, and to those of the 
interior politically connected with them, whose limits are tolerably well ascertained ; 
though, with respect to the geographical position of the whole coast, Captain Tuckey 
has discovered Uiat a considercSile error has prevailed. From Gape Lopez to Cape 
Padnm, it has been laid down a degree fiirther to the westward than its true situation. 
From Cape Lopez to the bay of l^tU CtUhermey a port seldom visited, the coast is 
very little known, and appears to consist of low land, covered with trees. The na- 
tives are in a miserable condition, and considered treacheious. Their chief acknow- 
ledges the sovereignty of Loango. The river SUie waters a country from which 
red- wood has been exported ; at present, however, it is not 'fre<tuented. At the 
mouth of the great river Banna,! is the bay of Mayomboy where there is rather more 
commerce'; the inhabitants are more civil, hospitable, and intelligent, than those of 
the other states ; they procure the greater part of the ivory sold in the neighbouring 
ports ; they can work in copper, and are acquainted with the gum-tree ; but it is not 
true that the mountains of Mayomba contain gold : in that case, the natives would 
have worked the mines. Their chiefs are subordinate to the kingdom I Kingdom or 
of LoangOf which extends about fifty marine leagues from north to | '^^i^* 
south, and sixty from east to west ; but it contains, with its dependencies, at most 
only six hundred thousand inhabitants, so greatly has the slave-trade drained its po- 
pulation«§ The country round the bay of Loango, exhibits mountains of a red 
colour, tolerably steep, and covered with palms. The city of Bouali, better known 
by the name of Banza-Loango, the capital of the kingdom, situated about a league 
&om the coast, in a large and fertile plain, has long, straight, and clean streets, || and 
fifteen thousand inhabitants, tolerably industrious.ir It has an agreeable appearance, 
on account of the palms and pisangs which shade and cover the adjoining country. 
The water is excellent ; but the harbour is not sufficiently deep for large vessels, and 
its entrance is obstructed by rocks. There is here a trade for fine stuffs, manufac; 
tured in the city, from leaves. Provisions, fowls, fish, oils, wines, com, ivory, copper 
and dye*wood, inferior to that of Brazil ; and it is to be remarked, that the negroes 
of Loango are not very nice with regard to the merchandise imported, and readily 
take ^^lat would be refused in other places. But the natives, from policy, and per- 
haps by means of poison, which they well know how to administer, have given their 
country the reputation of being extremely unhealthy, which has prevented Euro- 
peans from establishing themselves there, or even from sleeping on shore. The 
^ves brought to this market are from Mayomba, Quibangua, or Montequessa : the 
Mayombas are inferior in quality, but most numerous : the Quibanguas belong to a 
small district in the interior ; they are the finest negroes, well made, very black, with 
a pleasing countenance ; their teeth are particularly beautiful : the Montequas* are 
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well made, but spoil their teeth hj filing, with a vidw of rendering them pointed ; 
they abo make long jnarkn upon both cheeks, and sometimos on the body.* 
BhickJt^n. I A fact worthy the attention of travellersi is, that, according to Olden- 
dorp,! ^he kingdom of Loango contains black Jews, scattered throughout the coun- 
try ; they are despised by the negroes, who do not even deign to eat with them; they 
are occupied in tnide, and keep the sabbath so strictly that they do not even converse 
on that day ; they have a separate burying ground, very far from any habitation. 
The tombs are constructed with masonry, and ornamented with Hebrew inscriptions; 
the singularity of which excites the laughter of the negroes, who discern in them 
only serpents, lizards, and other reptiles. M. £hrrmann, finding it impossible to 
explain the origin of these Jews, doubts the reahty of the fact; Busching, however, 
Michaelis, and Zimmermann, do not hesitate to admit theur existence; Bruns con- 
siders them the descendants of the Falashes of Habesch, or Abyssinia, and Sprengei 
wishes them to be considered as the descendants of Portuguese Jews, who, having 
quitted their country, are no longer afraid to profess openly the religion of their 
fathers. Five leagues to the noi& of Loanga is QnUongOy a river of very difficult 
access, whither trading vessels sometimes go. 

Kiaffdomor I The kingdom of CaeongOy by sailors generally called Malemba, from 
^^^'^'^ I the princi^ port situated about sixteen leagues south of Loango, is 
famous for the excellent skives fonnerly obtained there; it abounds in fruits and 
vegetables, kids, pigs, game, and fish.;]; The king dines alone in public, surrounded 
by a numerous suite ; but, as soon as he prepares to drink some palm wine, every 
one present is obliged to prostrate himself on the ground, lest the king should die if 
any one of his subjects should witness his drinking. § While sitting in the quality 
of judge, form requires that every judgment given should be followed by a draught 
of wine, with a view of refreshing his majesty. KingtUy the capital of the country, 
is about thirty leagues from the coast ; it consists of several ttkousand huts, over 
which palm and other trees wave thehr verdant heads. 

oSSSk^ I '^^^ ^^ ^^ Cabindaf situated five short leagues to the south of Ma- 
Bn^of. ^ I lemboy often gives its name to the kingdom of JVGoyo, otherwise Ex^Croy 
or Gay. It is a very fine harbour, called the Paradise of the Coast, and the most 
agreeable situation of all the surrounding country. || The sea is always smooth, and 
debarkation very easy. The Portuguese after having, at diflbrent periods, endea- 
voured to establish themselves here, made a last attempt during the American war, 
and opposed by force the first vessels which came to trade at this port, after the 
peace of 1783. The French government sent an expedition commanded by M. de 
Marigny, who destroyed the fort and made the trade free. The country, in general, 
is very fine, extremely fertile, and contains many beautiful spots. The capital is at 
a distance of two days journey in the interior. 

DMhcnt I The trade of this part of the country consists of Gongos, Sognies, and 
^''^^ I Hondongos, whom the blacks call MondongonescIT The Sognies are 

generally copper-coloured, large, and tolerably well made. The Mondongoneso are 
both handsome and of good cUspositions; but they are accustomed, like the Men- 
tegnese, to whom they are neighbours, to cut their faces so as to make large scars ; 
their teeth also are all filed. They likewise score their breasts in various symmetric 
cal forms, allow the skin to swell before it heals, that it may be raised above die edges 
of the wound, and thus form a sort of embroidery of which they are very vain. The 
women also lacerate their neck unmercifully for the sake of this supposed ^>eauty. 
They have besides, the folly to inflict three large wounds on the belly, and to make 
the skin swell, so that three large transverse protuberances may be formed upon this 
region. They never cease to cut and to heal the wound alternately, until it has ac- 
qiured the extent desired. Many blacks, chiefly among the Mondongos, are cir- 
cumcised, but they do not appear to attach to it any religious idea. 
Kfa«doM of I After crossing tiie Zaire, you immediately enter the kingdom of Congo j 
^^^"^^ I bounded on the south by the river Danda, by sandy deserts, and the 
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loAf in<nintaiii8 of Angola, on the eaM, bj the countries almost unknown of Fun- 
geno and Mafamba, by the mountains of the Sun, and the rivers Coanza and Bar- 
beliy* which appears to be the principal branch of the Zrfre. Many pleasant mlaiids 
arise from the bed of the ZaYre. ' 

It overjSows during the ndny season, and fertilizes the adjoining country ) neter* 
theless, far from frequenting it, ships avoid it on account of Uie unbealthiness of the 
air and water. Tockey found its risings to take place both in the wet and dry seasoD, 
commonly to twelve feet oC elevation in the wet, and seven feet in the dry season. 
From the latter increase, he considered the northern origin of the Ztiire as demon- 
strated.'f €h>ing fowaxds ib» south is the river AmMz^ where there is a small road. 
The port itself, within a bank of sand, can only receive two vessels.]; The river 
MapatUa is still farther to the south. Yessels do not go thither, on account of the 
exactions of the Portuguese, whose last stations are found in this neighbourhood! 

The country of Congo is extremely fertUe, and produces two crops I Produce. 
within the year, the one during the month of April, and the other in December. § 
Besides palm trees, which are very fine, there are forests of jasmine, and wild cinna- 
mon trees in great numbers. Hogs, sheep, birds, fowls, fish, and the tortoise, are 
m abundance. 

The Portuguese, whose missionaries have been active since 1482, in | oommiMflit 
preaching the Gospel to the inhabitants of Congo, have succeeded in bringing tliis 
kingdom tinder dieir sovereignty ; but whether owing to weakness or negligence, 
they leave it a prey to intestine revolutions. In order to familiarise the negroes with 
the forms of European civilization, they have made the nobles adopt, instead of the 
eminent title of mani or seigneur, || the titles of duke, couft, and marquis, and have 
divided the kingdom into six provinces, viz. Sogno, Pemba, Batta, Pango, Bamba, 
and Sandi. Sometimes they reckon only five : San Salvador, the residence of the 
king ; Bapba, Sandi, Pemba, and Sogno. Bamba and Sandi are dutchies, Sogno, 
a county, and Pemba, a marquisatc. Each of these provinces has a banza, or resi- 
dence for the chief. IT 

The capital of Congo, called by the Portuguese St. Salvador, forms, I city or stint 
with its precincts, a particular district, under the immediate government | *^^^* 
of the king, and is bounded by Sogno, Sandi, and Pemba. It is situated very far 
in the interior, upon a high mountain containing mines of iron. Its position is ex- 
tolled as one of. the most healthy in the world.** 

Its streets are wide, with many squares symmetrically planted with palm trees, 
whose perpetual verdure forms a pleasing contrast with the whiteness of the iHraseSy 
which are washed with lime both within and without. Its population is subject to 
f^reat variation, in consequence of the revolutionary tumults which are inseparable 
&om the accession of a new king. At the beginning of the 18th century, when Zuc- 
ehelli visited the city, it presented a heap of ruins. 'f'f On the summit of the moun- 
tain there is a fort, which was built by the Portuguese soon afler their arrival, and 
which now encloses the king's palace with its dependencies. There are still some 
remains of churches formerly built by them. The dispersed Europeans, estimated 
at fofly tiiousand persons, have established themselves in other situations, diffusing 
among the natives necessary and useful arts. 

The province of Sogno or Sonho, to the west of St Salvador, between I pi«^i„^ ^ 
die Ziufre, Ambriz, and the sea, is a sandy and dry soil, very favourable, | s<«^ 
however, to the growth of palms. It has good salt pits along the sea-shore, which 
are very productive to its prince. Times of scarcity, which frequentiy occur, do not 
ifimiiiish the natural gaiety of the inhabitants. This scarcity, joined to a superabun- 
dant population, has forced many to quit the country and to establish themselves in 
Cftcmigo, on the north side of the Za'ire. M. do 6randpr6 describes them as quar» 

• lisbat, p. 22. t P- 223, 342, 343. * Dc Grandpr^, ii. p. 41 ct wiv. 

§ Labat, v. p. 160. Palconbndge's Account, etc p. 55. I l.opes,p. 34. 

1Laa>st,v.p. 129. Carli,p.S6. LopeaE,p.39. •• Wadstram, £My on Colonization, 

tt Zttchelli, p. 145. 
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relflome, morose, cunniiif » and cowardly : one thing may be oomkliifed as certain, 
that they are very ill-disposed towards Europeans of every description.* 
PiQ^i,^ ^ I Bamba, aliA> situated on the coast, lies between the rivers Ambriz and 
Bunfai. I Loz, to the south of Sogno, and east of Fomba, is one of the great and 

fertile provinces of the kingdom. It has large salt pits, and fisheries of cowries.! 
Its mountains, rich in metals, extend as far as Angola. ;{; 

p,,,^,,^ ^ I The province of Pemba^ situated in the centre of the empire, is watered 
Pernba. | and fertilized by the rivers Leiunda, Eai, and Ambriz. Its proximity to 

the capital gives stimulus to activity and industiy, and renders the inhabitants secure 
from those persecutions to which the other provinces are subject from their gov^- 
nors. 

Pf^yiag, ^ I BatiOj situated to the east of Pemba> and north of the burning moun- 
Batta- I tains, is of considerable extent It is asserted that the inhabitants, gene- 

rally called Moaombif§ have, from the natural goodness of their disposition, ^idopted 
the Christian religion with more zeal than all the other Congos. Neverth^ess^ and 
probably on account of these sentiments, they are generally at war with the neigh- 
bouring districts, particularly with the formidable Giagas. Their governor, however, 
has the sole permission of maintaining soldiers taken from among the natives, while 
ail the other governors of provinces are compelled to employ the Portuguese troops. || 
The Mosombi can raise from sixty to eighty thousand men. 

py^y^jBM or I ^^^ province of Panga^ is bounded on the west by Batta, on the south 
i^8*r I by Dembo and the mountains of the Sun, on the east by the river Bar- 

beli, and on the north by Sandi. 

fntiut^ot I Sandi^ to€he north of St Salvador, is bounded on the north by the 
suidi. I river Zaire, on the south-east by the provinces of Batta and Panga, on 

the north-east by the kingdom of Macoco and the Crystaline hills, at the foot of which 
the Bancoar empties itself into the Za'ire. The country is well watered and rich in 
metals, particularly iron. The mountains to the north of the Zaire, neat the great 
water-fall, where the Dukes of Sandi exercise a precarious authority, contain mines 
of yellow copper, which is sold at Loanda. The tranquillity of this province is fre- 
quently disturbed by the insubordination of the district chiefs, who revolt against the 
Duke. The Giagas and other savage tribes, by their frequent inroads, keep up the 
ferocity of their habits. Merchants, however, carry on a profitable trade by bringing 
salt, cowries, as well as Indian and European goods, in exchange for ivory, skins, 
and stuffs. 

Besides these six provinces, there are othera more orless important, 
, viz. Zwonoy ZuUyMaxondOf J^DanAoj ^Sumo^ JV^^Setto, Jiwo, wSfeM- 
&o, ^Zoloy J^TZangOj Marnnga^ Moriando^ these are in a great measure oncultt- 
vated, deserted, or occupied by savage nations, who lead a wandering life in the midst 
of forests, or in the narrow passes of inaccessible mountains. 

The province of Ooando, on the confines of Angola, was formerly subject to the 
King of Congo, but the chiefs have withdrawn themselves from the authority of their 
lawful sovereign, to place themselves under the protection of the Portuguese, who 
honour them with the title of Duke. The Dombi have also been influenced by this 
example, and by the arts of the missionaries. 

xiagdon«r I ' ^be different meanings attached to the name of JSngola^ have caused 
^>«^ I some confusion in the accounts of travellers in Low Guinea. This name 
is firequently given to the country situated between Cape Lopez Gonsalvo and St. 
Philip de Benguela, viz. from 0^ 44' to 1^ 14' of southern latitude. The Portu- 
guese, however, ever jealous of their colony Loanda-San-Paolo, do not readily allow 
access to strangers, who, consequently, scarcely advance towards the south, beyond 
Ambriz in 7° 20' erf* latitude ; it is the coast therefore, from this port to Cape Lopez, 
to which the name of Angola is generally given in commerce.lT 

The kingdom of Dongo, Angola, or N'Gola, of geographers, is bounded on the 

* Labat, i. p. 29. De Grandpr^, iL p. 35. f Labat, i. p. 36. 

♦ IxipcE, p. 28. § Labtt. 1. p. 35. | Lope*, p. 37. 
1 De Gnindpr^, Introd. p. 33. 
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■orth by Ihe river IlMida, on the eaut by MaCemlia, on the south by Bengueia, and on 
the west by the sea. Before its conquest by the Portuguese, its boundaries extended 
from 6* 80' to 16^ of south latitude** It is a very mountainous country , and little 
eakimted. From May to the end of October, no rain falls. Ito dry and j pt-^, ^ 
itains have no ^ringa ; fresh water, therefore, is very scarce. | ^oUtiaii mmi 



stony mountams have no ^ringa ; fresh water, therefore, is very f 
The idea of making cisterns is bejWMid the narrow understandings of the natives ; the 
industry of the more provident among them, is confined to the boring of troughs in 
the Inioiis of trees, in which they preserve rain-water. The Portuguese having been 
unable to convert these people to Christianity, content themselves with enrolling 
them for mihtaiy service. The garrisons of the greater number of their forts con- 
sist of Angolese, who, however, they do not instruct in the use of fire-arras. With 
the view of attaching them, they have given to the natives some privileges, the most 
impoitant of which is, the appointment of their governors or viceroys. Salt, wax, 
and hoaey, are the principal productions of the country. 

QttUama holds the first nuik among its provinces. It is situated at | Pkovincn. 
the mouth of the Coanza, a rapid and deep river, which vessels may ascend to the 
extent of ibrty leagues. It abounds with the hippopotamus. Sumbi^ tlie second pro- 
vince, is watered by the rivers Nice, Caiba, and Catacombolc. Fine pasture grounds 
ar« seen occupied by serpents and wild beasts. Some islands, situated at the mouth 
of the Catacombole, are cultivated and populous. They breed numerous herds of 
homed cattle, f 

From the north, along the coast of Angola, we arrive at the city of I ^^^^.^^ 
Loamdo'Smn' Paolo f the capital of the Portuguese settlements in the west | PmIa. 
of Africm. It is situated at the bottom of a gulf, at the mouth of the river Bengo, and 
has a good fort, defended by batteries and by a garrison of malefactors. The city is 
built partly upon the sea-shore, and partly on an eminence which commands the coun- 
tfj* Regular sea-breeses moderate the summer heats. According to Raynal, its 
popuialion is from seven to eight hundred whites, and three thousand negroes or free 
■mkUtoes. More ancient and probable accounts, estimate the number of whites and 
free men of colour at three thousand, without determining the number of black slaves, 
who form the principal wealth of the inhabitants; one proprietor oflen has more than 
a hondred in his service. Almost every slave understanding some trade, they work 
for the profit of their nuistors.;t There is a tribunal of the inquisition, a bishop, many 
convents, and churches in every respect worthy of the devout Portuguese. Nothing 
can equal the magnificence with which the saints' days are celebrated. The rich 
inliabitants have built elegant country houses on the banks of the Coanza, the 
Bcngo, and the Donda, which diversify the prospect over a circumference of forty 
leagues. 

The island of Loanda shelters the port, and supplies the city with good water. It 
is rendered remarkable, by the fine brown, brilliant and much estoomcd cowries, 
which are here fished at the expense of the king of Portugal. In other respects the 
suspicious jealousy of the Portuguese conceals, uuder an impenetrable veil, the 
commerce and industry of this place. It appears from positive data, that JiOanda 
communicates by hmd with Mozambique, by means of caravans, which coast along 
the river Zambe8a.§ 

Btnffuela^ although equally subject to the Portuguese government, has I KiDgdowitr 
retained the title of kingdoin, and some insignificant privilcf^os. It ex- | ^'^b^^- 
tends from the rivers Gubegi and Coauza, as fur as cape Negro. Its eastern limit 
is formed by the river Gumeni. Its interior, hilly and rugged, conceals prodigious 
munbers of elephants, rhinocerosses, zebras, and antelopes. The oxen and sheep 
are of an extraordinary size; but the extreme droughts, and the incursions of the 
Giagas, have considerably diminished their number. There are excellent salt pits 
in Benguela. 

The province of Lubdoj on the confines of Quissama, abounds in | Proviocct. 
palm irecSj numerous herds of antelopes feed under their shade. || It sometimes 

• Bniiw, Afrika, iv. p. 156. t ^^^»^» »• P- 59- * >*'«'"» ^- P- ^-*- 

% De Grsndpr^, i. p. 223. (See hercuftcr the uiticlc Mozambique.) I Labat, i. p. 66. 
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gives its name to the whole teiritoiy Gompriied within the riv«n Congo «ad dm 

The province of JZtm&a, abouods in oorn, and has good firiieriea. Scela^ to the west 
of Bamba, is a hilly and well-watered country, rich in pasturage, and has exceUeat 
iron. The mountain rocks support, on their sommits, many fields well cultivated, 
where the inhabitants breathe a pure and^wluilesone air.* 

The provinces of Upper and Lower Bembay abound in homed cattle, tame as well 
as wild; the river Latanoy called by the Portuguese Gfuooorp, or Rio 8a» Fra$tci8e0y 
which runs through them, abounds in fish, crocodiles, serpents, and the hippopotamus, 
inhabiunu of The idiom of the people of Bemba is peculiar, and very difficult They 
Bemia. ^^^ prone to idolatry and superstition. The skins of animals and serpents, 

pierced with a hole for their heads, serve them for clothing. 

Tambaj bounded on the east by Bamba, is a country intersected with livers and 
marshes. Impolang^aa^ and impanguagy^ are found there in considerable quantity. 
The source of the Congo, it is said, is at the bottom of a rock, surmounted by a 
Portuguese fort, which commands the province. The country of Wacco^ consists 
of hills and fruitful valleys. Cabezzo abounds in metals, particuhurly in iron. 

The Portuguese establishment of S, Philippe de Bcn^ieio, on the river of that 
name, in a very unhealthy situation, is defended by a garrison of two hundred trans- 
ported convicts;! and contains only houses built with mud and straw.§ Old Ben* 
guela, is a post still more insignificant 

Kincddm of I The kingdom of Makmioj lies between the limits of Congo and Ben- 
Mtumba. | g^^^la; towards the east, it is surrounded by very high mountains and 
thick forests ; the air is temperate, and the soil fertihzed by the overflowing of the 
rivers. The chiefs of Matamba, formerly tributary to the kings of Congo, are at 
present independent. The borders of the coast, with the ishmds of Coango and 
Coanza, are the only cultivated parts of the country. The natives have litUe in- 
dustry. They extract the iron of their territory, without knowing properly how to 
work it ; for they purchase from strangers their implements of agriculture. Unwrought 
mines of gold are supposed to exist in the mountains. 

Such is the account of those countries of southern €knnea hitherto known, and 
in some measure civilized ; or, at least, inhabited by tribes. We will now consider 
the physical, moral, and political condition of these people. 

The negroes of Congo appear to be inferior in understanding to many 
other African tribes. They possess, however, a very good memory ; 
their sentiments, instincts, and desires are gross ; their pussions quick 
and fierce ; t];ieir manners, customs, and general mode of life, in the rustic or primi- 
tive state, approach so near to animality, that it is not surprising they should have 
considered monkeys as belonging to their own species. Their stupidity is such, that 
they have never been able to comprehend the advantage of a mill. The women, 
who alone perform all the work, are obliged to pound the com in a wooden mortar, 
and then to grind it in a hollow stone, by turning about another stone with the hand.jl 
They have not the least idea of writing ; their time is divided into day and night, 
and the day into three parts. They do not, however, understand the period at a 
year, and reckon by lunations. Their navigation is confined to fishing, for which 
they make use of boats made of the trunks of trees hollowed out by fiife, without 
any form on the outside. Their nets, which they have attempted to form after the 
European manner, are equally bad. The coast fortunately abounds in fish. They 
are equally inexpert in hunting ; have no trained dogs, and can only proceed by the 
eye. The sportsman is some time adjusting his piece, turns his head and fires, 
drops his piece, runs ofT as quickly as possible, returns some time after to fetch his 
gun, which he approaches with trepidation, and if he finds the game, carries it off in 
triumph. Their courage is not more conspicuous in the wars which they wage 
among themselves. An army of two hundred men is considered a large and very 

* TOckey, 353. f Described p9ge 38, among the guze Ilea uf Congo, 
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Boni ia a state of taratkh ignomice, at tho I ik* •» 
sama ttiao puftd ap with prida and vanity, these degraded beings are, | ^''^- 
of all masten, tbe most severe, barbaroas, and caprieious ; the slaves approach them 
on their knees, and the great, who alone wear slippers, tre 



_ J treat the people with an ex- 
tieme haughtiness ; they are compelled to bow their servile faces in the dust All 
the people look up to their kings as the greatest monarchs of the globe ; these are 
prood 0^ their prerogatives to wear boots when they can procure them, and are often 
ludicioaBly dr^sed in some wom*out European uniform, which barely cover their 
diflgosCiiig nakedness. They consider their country, which is disputed with them 
by wild beasts, as the most beautiful, delightful, and highly favoured in the world. 

The fltmst unrestrained polygamy exists in Congo, uid the whole in- 1 Pdysnir. 
floence of the Christian religion has been confined to the discouragement of inces- 
taoua BMrriages. The holy state of maniage, the mutual afiection of man and 
wife, and the eBJ<^rments of domestic hapfuness, are foreign to the ideas of a Congoo; 
saiTOunded by a numerous progeny, he feels no attachment to his cbildren.t Drunk- 
enness, noisy nuisic, indecent dances, and sleep, are his enjoyments. Useful worka 
are peiformed by females, and numberless slaves. A rich man some- I sintokrcM- 
times gives a vtng-or^, or public dinner to the whole village 'f on those | **'°**' 
oceaaioDa they drmk largely of mdaffo^ or palm wine. Their dress is highly fantas- 
tical I the prinoes and lords of Congo, Batta, and Sogno, are proud of dressing in a 
black hat The great of Lubola attach small bells to their dress. The inhabitants 
of the couniiies watered by the Coango and the Coarij file their teeth until they 
become as pointed as those of the dog. Some have four of them drawn. In the 
kingdom of Matamba they universally retain the ancient custom of making incisions 
into their flesh. 

Among the singular customs in Congo, may be remarked that of hus- I HuiMiMfa. 
^Minda going to bed when their wives are deUvered. Zuchelli mentions this circum- 
stance* It is, moreover, singular, that this custom should be found among so many 
difllereni nations ; modems have observed it in B4am,,in Tartary, India, and a con- 
siderable part of America.| The ancients attest its existence among the Canta- 
briaBfl,§ the Go»icans,|| and the nations near the Euxine sea. IT It is difficult to 
explain how the same custom should have been carried to nations so far separated, 
and floch complete strangera to each other. On the contraiy, it is easy to explain 
itB oiigia, by observing the general character of savage nations. The birth of a 
child ia a happy event, and the friends of the parents generally wish them joy on tho 
occaaaoo. In civilized countries, it is the mother who receives the congratulations, 
in a bed-chamber highly decorated. Among savage nations, where the woman is 
only a slave, these congratulations are addressed to the husband. For the purpose 
of re«^viBg these with due solemnity, he reclines either on his hammock or on his 
bed; he contmues there as long as the visits last, and, from idleness, some days 
kmger. That he may not die of hunger, it is necessary that his wife should feed 
and take care of him.** 

The King of Congo's court is a wretched imitation of the ancient I tim King*i 
court of Lisbon : the monarch, as in Europe, sitting on his throne, is | ^^^"^ 
attended by black counts and marquisses attired in coarse imitations of the Euro* 
pean coetume and orden. The Pagan kings have retained the barbarism of their 
indigenous pomp. The King of Loango in former times, once a-year, I ^J^^ 
and with gieat ceremony, went out to meet the whole nation, to give a | ciet. 
solemn oider to the rain to water the earth. It sometimes happened that the clouds 
obeyed ; the people then returned well convinced of the power of their prince.*! t 
The people having now, however, become less docile, the king has ceased to order 

* De Gnuidpr^, L ISO. and seq. t Cavazzi and Labat, t. ii. |>- 427. 

i Fiflo, de Indiae utriusque re naturali, 1. i. p. 14. Pauw, Kecherches philosopliiques lur 
les Ain^ricaiiM* ii. 232. § Strab. G€og. iii. 250. (Alroelov.) 

f Diod. Sic. 1. V. p. 250, (Weasel.) 

1 Apollon. Khod. ton. ti. v. 1013. Valer. Flaccus torn. V. v. 150. 
** Ueckmaniiy Ooulanger, Pauw. See our Anualea dea Voyagea, ii. p. 366. 
it I^pez. p. 14. nattel, p. 9B0. 
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rain and fine weather. One of his miniaterB at preaent perfomia Aia dvty; hot that 
he may shelter, in some measure, his responsibility, he carefully defers ordering the 
rain until it has fairly begun. The Congos say, their country once formed a mighty 
empire, the chief of which divided it amongst his three sons, gnring to one both 
sides of the upper part of the river as far as Sangaila ; to the second, the left or 
northern bank, Blindy Jf Congo; to the third, the right bank, Banse J^T^Yonga. The 
two latter are still considered as separate viceroyalties. The English, in 1816, 
found Congo divided into a number of petty states, or chenooshtps, held as a kind of 
fiefs under some real or imaginary personage living in the interior, nobody knows 
exactly where. Tuckejr^ could only learn that the paramount sovereign was desig- 
nated Blindy N'Congo, and resided at Banza in the interior, named Congo, six days 
journey south from the river, where the Portuguese had an establishment, and where 
there were soldiers.and white women. This place is no doubt the San Salvador}' of the 
Portuguese ; and whether or not this prince, as is stated, be quite independent, aU 
the other kings of the provinces situated between Cape Lopez and the river Zaire, 
do homage to the king of Loango, and pay him a tribute in women. In other re- 
spects they are despotic, without opposition : in fits of ill-humour they sell their 
prime ministers to Europeans, and crouch before their vassals when their power is 
dreaded. They dispose of the liberty and lives of all their subjects, and tax them 
as they please. A black was fined exorbitantly for having once taken a fiuicy to use a 
sedan chair given him by a captain.| These kings thus indemnify themsdves for 
particular privations enjoined on them by a fundamental law of the stale. They are 
obliged, at least in public, to forego the sweet enjoyment of brandy, since they are 
not allowed to receive, wear, or even touch any foreign production ; metals, arms, 
and works in wood, are excepted. Their domain consists of all the land not occn- 
HeniBtuT. | pied, and of some villages. The throne is every where hereditary, ex- 
cept in Loango, to which the princes of many dependent states may aspire^ depend- 
Becdvcb I ing on the choice of an electoral body, composed of the seven principal 
officers of the crown, including two neighbouring lords ; whidb, in the interiin, forms 
a provisional govenmient By this very ancient arrtogement, the complicated nature 
of which produces some legislator or conqueror, more sagacioos than the ordinary 
inhabitants, the feudatories have a lively interest in the support of a throne to which 
diey may aspire ; and these ties will not be easily dissolved. To be prince*bom, he 
must be the issue of a princess : it is the mother, and not the father, by whom he is 
ennobled ; the latter cannot be certainly known. The princesses also have a right 
to choose their husbands, and to repudiate them at pleasure, by inviting another to 
the honour of their bed. The princes may do the same, but their children, who are 
not the offspring of princesses, have no rank, and may be sold by such of their bro- 
thers and sisters as enjoy this advantage. The husband of a princess has the rank 
of prince during the period of his living with her, and retains his rank forever if she 
dies during this interval. If a prince is married to a princess, they lose the power 
of being divorced. Princes in general enjoy great privileges : they cannot, however, 
hold any office under the government. 

Gmtotteea I At Loango, the principal officers of government, next to the king, are 
oTitace. I ^Q Oreat Captain,§ first minister and chief justice; the Mafooky minis- 
ter of commerce ; the Maquimbe, inspector-general of the coast, or captain of tlie 
port; the Monibanze, minister of finance; the MonibcU, messenger of state; the I^ing 
Soldier, generalissimo of the army, and grand executioner. In the other states, the 
presumptive heir to the crown is the second personage; he is called Mambook, His 
situation is in many respects more agreeable than that of the king himself. After 
him comes the Macage^ prime minister, who is under the authority of the Mambook^ 
and the princes-born ; the Mafook, the Maquhi^e, the Monibanse, the Mombelcy the 
Great Captain, who here enjoys the same authority as the Soldier King of Loango ; 
then the governors, and the lords paramount. || 

• Tuckey, 196. f Tuckey, 350. * l)c Gramprc, i. 190 et suiv. 
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The ra&ki of soetety, without regard to office, are thus arrangecl:^-* I ciiiKiorifi. 
the king aad his family, the princes-bom, the husbands of princesses, | i>*i»<u>t** 
the lords parainoimt, brokers, merchants, slaves, and vassals. These last constitute 
the mass of the people* They are obliged to serve, follow, and defend their master, 
who, on his part, lodges, clothes„and protects them. The merchants compose that 
immense body who traverse the whole of Africa in search of captives, whom they 
transfer to Europeans through the medium of brokers. These, although belonging 
to all the classes, are in high repute, on account of the distinction with which men 
so useful are treated by Europeans. The lords paramount are land proprietors, not 
attached to the soil, although serfs of the king and the princes-bom.* 

The king is supreme judge; but as the lords make every endeavour 1 Adninirti*. 
to obtain justice for their vassals, their complaints seldom reach the | <**)<'«' i"><>^ 
throne. The lords of the complainants and defendants are the first judges. Ac- 
cording to circumstances, the decision of the Mafooky or Maqwimbey or a Governor^ 
or even of the whole body of magistrates, is necessaiy. The court is pubUc. The 
spectators, without arms, if the suit is not criminal, range themselves in a circle round 
a carpet, upon which are placed, at the expense of the parties, bottles of brandy pro- 
portioned to the number of assistants ; for, no brandy, no trial.! Every person has 
a right to harangue, and each pleading is accompanied with libations mingled with 
songs. As soon as the sentence is pronounced, the bottles are emptied. 

Institutions and usages are substituted for written laws. The only I laws md w*. 
capital crimes are stated by Tuckey to be those of murder and adultery. | t«M. 
Considering the alacrity with which, from the prince to the Foomooj or private gen- 
tlemen, they all prostitute their wives and daughters to Europeans, and the resent- 
ment expr^sed by the latter, on the occasional refusal of their favours, the capital 
punishment of adultery might with some reason be disputed; but the English in the 
Congo expedition, were in one instance witnesses to its actual execution.;}^ The 
criminal was, however, first ofiered for sale, and the probability is, that the great 
demand opened by the slave trade, has commuted many capital punishments of for- 
mer times into the more profitable infliction of foreign slavery. The son of a chenooy 
or chief, however, cannot compromise his honour; he is held bound to kill tho 
aggressor; and, should he escape, may take the life of the first relation of the adul- 
terer he meets. The reaction produced from tlus unjust revenge upon relations, 
which extends even to poisoning and theft, is one of the grand causes of the constant 
animoaities aubsisting between neighbouring viUagea. Poisoning (the only kind of 
private murder among them) is so frequent, that the master of a slave always makes 
him taste his oooked victuals before he ventures to eat of them himself; it is well 
known that the hnsbaiids of prineesses, who though chosen against their wills, are 
by law subject to divorce or slavery, at the pleasure of the latter, frequently rid them- 
Bstres by this means of their wives and their fears at the same instant. In general, 
if the offender has committed a theft, he must refund; if the debt amounts to the 
value of a slave, he becomes one himself, in default of payment; if he has com- 
mitted adultery, he must pay to the outraged husband the value of a slave; if he has 
shed blood, he must either give a slave, or the value of one, in order to prevent his 
being sold himself; if he has fraudulently sold a black, to whose person he had no 
claim, or committed a homicide, he is immediately rent in pieces by the people, and 
his body left to be devoured by birds of prey. Thanks to the universal slavery, 
here every man has eqwd rights. The princes-bora alone cannot be sold; the lords 
paramount, when condemned, are allowed to deliver up one of their vassals in their 
stead* 

When the criminality of the accused is not sufficiently manifest, he is subjected 
to the trial of poison and of fire, which b directed by the priests. It is probable that 
these jugglers have some means of rendering the potion presented to the accused 
either mortal or harndess, according to their pleasiu-e, and of managing the heated 

* De Giandpr^, i. 104. Also Tuckey, 366, who nunee them *< FoomooM, in fact, the yeomen 
of the ODontiy." 
t Idem, i. 134. et loiv. t Tuckey, 372. 
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iron in such a manner that it may touch and not bum the tkiii of their friends.^ 
tthiCThfof I ^^'^ ^^ ^® ^^^^ singular proofs consists in obliging the two parties (o 
33" I drink the infusion of a root called imbandoy which has a twofold opera- 

tion; since (his potion either acts by evacuation and secretion of urine, or exerts its 
influence upon the brain as a narcotic. The people wait to see which of these ejects 
will be produced; the individual soonest affected by it is proclaimed victor; and his 
unfortunate antagonist, who, after some time, not being able to return it, is seized 
with vertigo, is considered guilty. " He does not evacuate!^' cries the mob, and 
immediately they assail him with blows until he dies.^ 

TtncMgoof ] ^^ ^^^^ appears singular to find among illiterate nations, idioms, in 
^^«"i»> I which syntax and grammatical arrangement, ingeniously and artfully 

combined, indicate a meditative mind, at variance with the habitual state of these peo- 
-ple. Jkre these the remains of an extinct civilization, and of which every other 
trace has disappeared ? Are they the efforts of some legislators superior to tho rest 
of their country? Are they the remains of ancient sacred languages, used by the 
people at large after the destruction of the tribes of priests, between whom they 
formed the bond of communication! In whatever manner it may have arisen, the 
language of Congo, of which those of Loango and Angola appear to be dialects, is 
distinguished by very copious and complicated forms. The different articles added 
to the termination of the substantive whose meaning it determines, the regular forma- 
tion of derivatives, the numerous modifications of the pronouns, the great variety of 
moods and tenses of verbs, by which every thing relating to person and locality is 
expressed, the astonisliing number of derivative verbs,| ^e numerous sounding 
vowels, the absence of hard sounding consonants, and the softness of the pronun- 
ciation, conspire to make this language of an illiterate people one of the finest in the 
world.§ Apparently without any sufficient reason, and without seeming to know 
that the structures of his own tongue was most perfect when the nation was still in- 
volved in barbarism, the peculiar elegance and flexibility of the Congo language has 
been called in question by the editor of Tuckey's narmtive. The affair, however, 
lies between him and the Congo grammarians we have quoted; our readers will be 
much more interested to know, that from a comparison of the works of the latter, 
with a pretty extensive vocabulary collected by Captain Tuckey, it appears, — 1 . 
That the languages of Angola, Congo, and Loango, are radically the same: 2. That 
they are nearly Uie same as those of the Mandongo and Combo nations. — 3. That 
ail these are allied to the language of the nations on the coast of Mozambique, and 
to the dialect of the Caffres and Vetjaanas. It follows irresistibly from these con- 
clusions, that southern Africa has been originally peopled from one tribe; or, at least, 
that a constant and more or less intimate connexion subsists between its most dis- 
tant nations. || 

AaiM. I The weapons of the Congos consist of an absurd mixture of bow<%, 

sabres made of hard wood, and some bad musketoons. They understand the mode 
of poisoning their arrows ; their battle-axes have the form of a scythe, and must bo 
formidable when wielded by a powerful arm. Some cover themselves with a shield, 
others with the skins of animals; there are some also who endeavour to give them- 
selves a terrific appearance by painting their bodies with the figures of serpents, and 
other formidable animals.ir The people of Loango, when marching to battle, paint 
the whole of their body with a red colour. 

^ Zuchelli, p. S15. Oldendorp, 296. 

t Battel 983. See hereaf^er« in the article Madagascar, a description of the ordeal of tlie 
Tanguin. 

t For example, in the dialect of Loango» we have SalilOf to facilitate a work; SaHnOf to 
work with one ; SaUnla^ to work for the profit of some one ; Saiiuoma, to work the one for 
the other ; Salangana^ to be an able worker, &c. Sec. 

^ Hyacinthl Brascietti i Vetralia regulae pro Congensium idiomatus captii, etc.; Kome, 1659. 
Gentikis Angobe instructus ^ F. Coacto ; Rome, 1661. Ifithridates, by Adelung and Vater, t. 
iiL p. 307—224. 

I IfarMien, in Tuckey, 388, 389. 1 Cavazzi, ii. 7. 
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The iadigenous superstitions of the Congos arc too numerous to be | RcKsion. 
all enumerated. They believe in the existence of some divinities called | *»i»w*w««- 
Zamln. The good prmciple is named Zamba M'Poonga ; and the evil principle, 
which is opposed to him, Caddee M'Peemba, tbey are said to have some obscure 
notion of a future state, wherein they shall all be happy. The images of these di- ' 
vinities they denominate mokiasoy and keep them in their temples.* The common 
objecto, however, of their devotion, are different kinds of fetiches, or idols, supposed 
to possess a divine power. Tlus is sometimes a bird's feather, a shark's tooth ; 
occasionally a tree, a serpent, or toad ; the horn, the hoof, the hair, the t6eth of all 
manner of quadrupeds ; Uie beaks, claws, skulls, and bones of birds, heads and skins 
of snakes, ^ells, and fins of fishes ; pieces of old iron, copper, wood, seeds of 
plants, and sometimes a mixture of all or most of them strung together. The 
vilest things in nature serve for a negro's fetiche ; like tiie witches' oddroh in Euro- 
pean superstition, they are a compound of every abomination. In the choice of 
these they consult certain persons called fetiche-men, who foim a kind of priesthood. 
The fetiche, however, is not meiety an amulet ; prayers, abstinence, and penances 
are enjoined to its worshippers. The fetiche-man, it seems, can ^ve anodier more 
propitious fetiche in exehange oT Ihat which is too insensible to the interests of its 
worshipfircrs ; and he has the lucrative power of rendering sacred, or felichmgf as it 
is named in Africa, any part of any man's property he pleases. This power is in all 
respects similar to the (06600 of the South Sea Islands, and not unlike the once ter- 
rible inierdict of the Roman Pontiff. In a word, the fetiche is an amnlet, a deity, 
and a guardian genius ; and the rudest sculptures or carving which r^fer to it are 
held sacred. Hcncef the famous fetiche-rock, a huge mass of stone qp the banks 
of the Congo, covered with miserable attempts at sculpture. Is held in great venera- 
tion.f Fetichism is doubtless one great cause of the ignorance and immoraKtv of 
the Africans. The Capuchin missionaries saw them warship a goat, which their 
pious zeal caused to be kiHed ; but the negroes although converted, were, neverthe* 
less, alarmed on seeing the Capuchins roast and eat a divinity.^ The priests are 
called gangas ; their chief ChiiomSy is supposed to possess a divine ] Pnati. 
authority; he receives as a sacrifice the first-fruits, and a sacred fire is constantly 
kept in his inviolable abode ; in the event of his becoming ill, his successor is ap- 
pointed, who immediately kills him with a club, to prevent his dying a natural deatli ; 
which would afford a bad omen. Many other subaltern priests work upon the credu- 
lity of the negroes ; one heals all diseases, another commands both wind and rain ; 
others understand bewitching the waters, or preservingthe harvest. Drought is the 
inherent vice of the climate of Africa, and the frequent destruction of the hopes of 
the husbandman which occurs from this cause, might have given origin to the func- 
tion of ** Rainmaker," among a less superstitious population. Mr. Campbell, an 
intelligent missionary, met with several men of this profession in the Betjnana coun- 
try, where they are in high esteem, that district being very subject to drought They 
are generally the best informed men of the community, and this explains why their 
lucrative office is frequently forced upon them, though protesting all the while that 
they are incapable of producing rain. Others seem seriously to believe that they 
possess this power. 

To procure rain, an ox is killed; the fat of it is chopped and mixed with different 
kinds of wood and leaves of trees ; the whole are then burned. The secret of the 
business is to gain time by various artifices, untU the rain maker sees clouds arising in 
that direction from which rain generally comes. His reward is very considerable. The 
N^QuiU are members of a sacred fraternity, who celebrate dreadful mysterious rites, 
accompanied with lascivious danced, in the deep recesses of forests. One I RiMog tkt 
order of magicians, called Alomhala, pretend to the power of raising the | 
dead ; their juggles practised upon a dead body, in the presence of the missionaries, 
so far imposed upon them, that they imagined they saw the dead move, and believed 
they heard some inarticulate sounds proceed from his mouth, which they attributed 
to the power of infernal spirits. May nut this iiavc been a galvanic operation? The 

• Oldcndorp, 320. t Tuckey. ♦ Zucchelii. 323. 
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I Christian missionaried struggle with veiy little success against these 
monstrous superstitions. There was a time, when the apostles of the 
faith boasted of reckoning among their fiock all the princes of Lower Guinea, par- 
ticularly those of Congo, and of having likewise assembled round the sign of the cross 
aU their subjects. Tho negroes, in fact, naturally fond of imitation, easily conform to 
the example of their chiefs. They embrace the religion which they are commanded to 
follow; but abandon it as readily whenever the prince, equally inconttant as the 
people, returns to his former mode of worship.* Sogno attracted the favour of the 
apostolic missionaries, and perfectly justified the confidence entertained of its inhabi- 
tants. According to some accounts, they all embraced Christianity, and their exam* 
pie was followed by the whole of Congo*! Faithful to the new religion, they still 
continued to obhor idolatry in 1776. They transmitted the Christian mysteries from 
father to son, and assembled regularly on Sunday to sing psalms, although their chil- 
dren were not allowed by the priests to be baptizedj nor themselves to celebrate the 
holy sacraments. 

In 1816, Tuckey found the Christian religion nearly extinct on the banks of the 
Congo. At Noki, the crucifixes lefl by the mis^iqpiaries were strangely mixed with 
native fetiches, and no trace or the Portuguese missions appeared on its northern 
bank* Even at Shark Poiat, in the centre of Sogno, the number of idolaters seemed 
to predominate. The few who professed Christianity came on board, loaded with 
crucifies, and satchels containing the relics of saints. One Sogno was a priest, 
having a diploma from the capuehins of Loanda. He and another man had learned 
to write their own names, and that of Saint Anthony, and could also tvod the litany 
in Latin. He had one wife and five concubines, — a proof that the Portuguese mis- 
sionaries have found it necessary to relax on a point which was one great tauee of 
their former failures. This barefooted apostle contended, that Saint Peter, in confin- 
ing him tQ one wife, did not prohibit him from as many concubines as hef pleased. | 
In 1813, the Sognos killed several of the missionaries, and cut off a Portuguese 
trading pinnace, — a fact which sufficiently confirms the testimony of M. 6randpr6, 
given below. § Perhaps the Roman Catholic religion is in itself not well adapted to 
spread the light of civilization : yet we find that, where its missionaries have had tho 
education and habits of gentlemen, they have seldom wanted success. The Jesuits 
<lf China and Paraguay may be cited as examples, and the failure in Congo may fairly 
be attributed to the rude ignorance and bigotry of the clergy, chiefly monks, who 
were employed in the mission. May they offoid a warning to other more libetal 
churches, engaged in the same noble, but difficult pursuit! 

F^Bwh ^ I Respecting the countries situated to the north of the Zaure, the French 
irfiiinmiicfc I missionaries, who proceeded from Nantes to preach Christianity in Loan- 
go in 1768, finally made choice of Cacongo for the principal residence of their 
ministiy. They immediately endeavoured to gain the chiefs, and were well received. 
Strong in the protection of the king, who lodged them in his palace, they established 
a chapel, and had the satisfaction to witness the negroes of Sogno, whom trade had 
brought to Kingale, come to assist at mass. Sickness, however, obliged these priests, 
in 1770, to quit the country. Three years after, others arrived from France, who 
fixed their abode in a plain near the village of Kilonga. In 1775, they discovered, 
in their neighbourhood, a Christian community from Sogno, whose inhabitants had 
obtained permission from the king of Cacongo to settle in his states, where they put 
a desert countiy into a state of cultivation. This colony formed a small province, 
containing four thousand Christians. Manguenzo was the principal village. The 
French priests baptized many children, and were well paid in yacca-root, maize, peas, 
and she-goats. Their intention then was to establish a seminary of negroes. Don 
Juan, the chief of the colony, was about to build two churches. They were in want 
of sacred vessels, and other objects of the first necessity. To fill up the measure 
of their misfortunes, many members of the mission died, and others found then). 
selves loaded with infirmities, towards the year 1776, when the last reports wero 

• U)t^ t i. p. 37. t Proyart, 210. 

♦ Tuckey, 80. 217. 369. § Tuckey, 1X0. 
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trsiinnitted to Eimpe. A modem tmveller, however, contradicts these ; 
flattering accouots, and f>ositive]y asserts, that the SogDese have not in . 
any degree maintained Ine zeal they formerly showed for their CQnversion ;* accqrd- 
ing to him, these savages, naturally treacherous and cowardly, have become notorious 
by the poisoning and assassination of the missionaries; and their universal character 
for perfidy has sometimes caused them to be loaded with irons when sold to Euro- 
peans. A French priest, says M. de 6randpr6, in another place,t ^"^^^ zealous in 
the peKformance of his duty; but the picture of eternal me, however brilliant he 
might paint it, did not attract the Congoos. The abodes of paradise appeared to 
them the less desirable, from their being denied the use of brandy ; they complained 
much of this, and preferred a voyage to France, where they might enjoy that precious 
liquor; and thus the missionary was nnable to make proselytes. AX length, one of 
them, overcome by the entreaties of the priest, consented to compromise, and en- 
gaged to go to paradise ; inquiring at the same time, how much merchandise he should 
gain by it "None, whatever," answered the priest "Lotus understand each, 
other,*' repb'ed the black ; " I ask you how much merchandise you will give me for 
performing the voyage which you propose.'* The missionary, with mildness, repeated 
his answer in the negative, adding, at the same time, every thing that he could to 
persuade him. The other replied in his bad French: "Hold you there! Think that 
I will go all that way for nothing? Give me goods for it" The Qiissionaiy insisted 
at least upon his being baptized, but he could obtain no other answer than " Give 
goods, give brandy." Thu, continues M. de 6randpr6, is not the only instance of 
fruitless missions. He was witness to one which arrived from Rochelle, in 1777 ; 
it was composed of four Italian priests, full of zeal, who introduced themselves into 
the district of the Sognese, well loaded with presents, a^d every thing which might 
insure success; in fact,. two of them succeeded in introducing themselves, and wrote 
to the two others, requiring them also to come and join them. In the course of ten 
days, says our author, I saw them return, quite alarmed, even doubting their own 
existence; they were many dayain recovering from their fright; and we learnt that, 
on their arrival, they had found their two former companions prisoners, dead, and 
buried. They expected to have met with the same fate, and one of them, wholly re- 
signed, thought only of administering to himself spiritual comfort; the other, however^ 
being younger, more spirited, and tenacious of life, continued to deceive the blacks, 
by peimiading them that he had left behind him the greatest part of the presents in- 
tended for them, which would not be delivered, except to the two missionaries in 
person. The negroes, though determined upon poisoning them in their turn, at tha' 
imme tinoe were anxious to be in possession of the presents, and furnished them with 
hammocks to return to the coast Thus ended the mission. In a climate, however, 
wiiich is naturally so hostile to European constitutions, the fate of these newly arri- 
ved nusaionaries may readily be explained, without having recourse to poisoning, of 
which the known frequency could not but alarm the terrified and ignorant unaginations 
of the two survivors. 

In duly considering these curcumstances, the blacks are not probably | Bcaeetioaf.' 
so much to blame, as, at first sight, might appear; the missionaries often brought 
upon themselves an unfortunate termination of theur ministry; had they permitted 2ie 
fatfaen of families to finish their career in their own way, and had applied themselves 
solely to the conversion of the young, success might in time have rewarded their 
zeal. This was not the case; they were able to speak only a very few words of the 
language of diese people, and could, therefore, neither explain nor reason with them 
upon any subject; they nevertheless began by imposing upon them the most sensible 
privations, by wishing to subject them at once to all the peculiarities of the mo^t rigid 
worship. Polygamy is generally prevalent in a burning climate, where the tempera- 
ment of the inhabitants renders physical enjoyments necessary. Many missionaries 
have been known to employ force to deprive them of their wives; and as persons in 
power generally afibrd examples for others, it was upon these that they first attempt- 
ed to exercise their apostolic authority. What attachment could they expect from 

• De Graadpr^, t ia. p. Sf. t I>e Grtodpr^ t. i. p. 91. 
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men guidod by simple nature, who considered them as persons merely come to tor- 
ment them, to impose itpon Ihcm habtts of slavery; who only addressed them in the 
language of reproach, and were even willing to bring down upon their families trou- 
ble and confusion, by compelling tbem to repudiate their wives, and deprive their 
children of mothers. 

It now remains for us to make a few observations on the tribes alto- 
gether iUite^te, which are to be found on the borders of Congo. 

To the north of Loango, ancient travellers place a nation of dwarfs, 
called Maiembaa, or Bake-Bake* They are, by them, said to be of the 
size of children of twelve years old, but very stout ; to live in the interior of unfro- 
quented forests, where they hunt elephants, the teeth of which they pay as a tribute 
to a prince called Many Kcsochj who lives about eight days' journey towards the east 
of Mayomba. Their women go into the woods to kill the great pongo monkeys with 
Cornitrror I poisoncd arrows.* In the interior, and more towards the east, is the 
Anidiio. I country of Anziko^ or Anzikana, J^Tteka or Cheat Angeca^'f rich in metals 
and sandal-wood, but particularly famed for the uncivilized state of its inhabitants. 
According to accounts probably fabufous, or at least exaggerated, of this distant and 
little known country, the Anziquas or Anziquofe, deliver their sick prisoners tobutcli- 
Attthropo- I ^^> ^^^ expose their Hcsh for sale in the public markets. The natives, 
phagL I when tired of their lives, or misled by a false point of honour, are said 

sometimes io oflbr themselves for slaughter. Even parents and children devour each 
other. M. de Grandpr6 would appear to doubt this report; he even denies that there 
are in Africa any Anthropophagi. '* If the travels of Mungo Park, in countries where 
Mabometanism has reached, do not altogether refute the imputation of cannibalism, 
thrown out against the Africans, what can be said against the testimony of Levaillant, 
whose steps ^ave been directed towards nations altogether barbarous, entire stran- 
gers to every fipecies of civilization, and among whom he has not found any thing to 
justify an accusation so unjust ? I can certify, for my own part, that the report of 
the blacks of Congo eating human flesh, is false ; these people are mild, timid, and 
indolent ; they, in general, have a horror at the shedding of blood, and any man 
among them who wounds another to this extent, is condemned either to give a slave, 
or its value in merchandise ; and if the aggressor has not the means, ho is him- 
self sold rj 

umam of I '^^ Anziquas are excellent archers, and handle the battle-axe in a 
iiie Aiiziqiiii. | superior manner, They are very nimble, courageous, and intrepid. 
They are considered faithful in their transactions with others. They sometimes 
carry for sale to the coast fine stuffs made of palm leaves, and other things fabricated 
by them, also ivory and slaves, either procured in their own country or in Nubia« 
The merchandise which they take in return consists of cowries and other shells with 
which they ornament themselves, salt, silk stuffs, linen, glass ware, and other Euro- 
pean manufactures. Circumcision is performed on both sexes, and they cut their 
laces as an ornament. The women are covered from head to foot ; the great wear 
either robes of silk, or coats of cloth ; the upper part of the body, among the com- 
mon people, is naked, and their hair braided. Their language is harsh, and appears 
to be merely a dialect of the common idiom foimd throughout the whole of lower 
6uinea.§ 

cmm nd pco* I ^^^ extent and situation of Anziko, has been so indicated as rather to 
^'^■•o* I excite the curiosity of the geographer than to satisfy it* Dapper places 

Monsolf the capital, three hundred leagues from the coast, and deacribeB the country 
as bordering on Gingiro^ which is near Abyssinia. Pigafetta makes a river catted 
Umbrey which really enters the Congo, to flow into the Anziko ; he places towards 
the east or north-east the kingdom of Wangay in which one might be tempted to dis- 
cover Wangara. The king of Anziko is called Makoko; under his government are 
thirteen vassal kings, among whom may be remarked the king of Fttngeni, because 

• Battel, p. 983. f Battel, p. 981 ; Dapper, 553 ; Proyart, 8. 

♦ Do Grandpr^, t. L p. 211. § Lopez, p, 14. 
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ihizi name recals to the mind the Fimgi of Nuhia, who, according to their own tra- 
ditions, originally came from the southern parts of Africa. 

The misaionaiy Oldendorp, from inquiries made of the negroes of the West Indies, 
toamed the existence of a nation called Mohkoy bordering on the lhho8y \ Mokko. 
which may be identical with the inhabitants of Anziko, subjects of Makoho. 

This nation lives in perpetual hostility with the EnoSy who appear to be the same 
as the Erisy of whose existence Mr. Salt heard accounts at Mosambique, as inhabit- 
ing a country nearer the Atlantic than the Indian sea. 



BOOK LXX. 

AFRICA. 



Cordknuaiion of the Description qf Africa. — 7%e Capcy and the country of the Hoi- 

teniots. 

Tiu coast whicli extends from .Cape Negro to the mouth of the united I coMdorctoi. 
Orcmgc and Fiach rivers, 160 miles S.E. of Angra PequenOy is little | **^^ 
known, cif <kngerous access, and scarcely inhabited. The Portuguese, proceeding 
from Brazil to Benguelaf; observed Cape Negro, and upon its point have erected a 
marble column bearing the arms of Portugal. To the south of the Cape, the river 
Bentba-JRoughcy half a league wide, empties itself into the sea; both its banks are 
inhabited. Cape Rui'Pirez still bears the surname das Nevts or of snows; this epi- 
thet, however, has originated from hillocks of white sand. Cape Frta, or cold, PJin^ 
pra F^rioj or cold point; also la Parya das JVere9, or region of snows, owe their names 
to illuBions or impressions of the moment The high mountains terminate at cape 
Serra. Many peak^ of small elevation line the bay Walvrischy or the bay of Whales, 
which is the same as the Angra do Ilheo of the Portuguese. Little more is known 
of the small gulf of St. Thomas. The whole of this coast was visited in detail, more 
than twenty y€hrs ago, by an English expedition, with a view of selecting a place for 
transportation; they did not find one spotfavourable for cultivation, or which did not 
appear too wretched even fo^ crimimdc^ Water that can be drank is very scarce; 
the rivers at their mouths have nothing but brackish water; and traces of verdure are 
Goly to be seen in partial situations.* 

Behiad this inhospitable coast is marked the wandering horde of Cim- \ infadtoaia, 
htbasy whose prince is callecfJIfa/amim, and that of MacasstSy or rather MakosseSy 
visited by a French traveller, whose narrative is ver^ scarce.! The existence even 
of the Cimbebas rests upon very doubtful authority. They appear, I Mtaam^rito 
however, to be known by t^^e Makgsses, under the name o{ Maquemanes. | •■•**««^ 
The cofmtry of the MdLosses has an^extent of 30 leagues ; hares are here so nu- 
merous thai they may be killed by a 2tick. Homed cattle constitute the riches of 
these wanderers, who generally change the pasturage every two years, and who lunre 
no other clothing than the hide of an ox*% They are circumcised at the age of 
ei^teexit do not eat fish, and believe in magicians, in poisonere, and in an evil gesius, 
«to sends them rain, thunder, and storms. The sweet seeds of a plant which gisws 
npidly to the height of ten or twelve feet, is used by them to make a sort of eate; 

* Notes commonicated hf Sir Home Popham to M. Correa de Sena. Notes of Wood, ia' tfie 
Ktttieal Instruotions of Didiel. 

l[,Lajndidre, GernMui translittion in EhJniitin, Biblioth^que def Voyages'et de G^ogiaplU^ 
^ Bi. H. Boucher, de la Bichardi^re sayi, in his Biblioth^ue dea voyage^ that he ll» kot 
heeo able to find the origiicil^we have not been more successful. 

i Ehrmann, in. 360. 
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a sort of grain suppfies them with an inebriating drink. The Macaase^ ai^iear to 
enjoy the conveniencies of life, those who have two or three thousand head of cattle 
are not considered rich. Theft is punished bj them very severely. There is great 
decency in their external appearance. Every thing leads us to conclude that this 
tribe is a branch of the Betjuanas, or of the Cafire Koussas, who inhabit the eastern 
^^dw I ^^^^** Having passed the connion opening of the Fiach and Orange 
Sipe. I River, we enter the country of the Hottentots, comprehended between 

the Orange and Koussie River ; which, together with the territory of the colony of 
the Cape, forms only one ph^cal region. The territory of the Cape of Good 
Hope has for its limits to the north and north-east, a vast chain of mountains, called 
the Nieuweldt, and Roggeweldt, which separate it from the Betjuanas, Bushmen, 
and other independent tribes ; to the east, the Great Fisch river, the Rio d'Infante 
of the Portuguese, which separates it from Cafiraria; to' the west by the Atlantic 
Ocean, from the mouth of Koussie River, to the promontoiy of the Cape, or m%re 
properly to Cape Laguillas, about thirty miles farther south ; and f^m hence again 
to the Great Fisch river, its southern boundary is fixed by the waters of the South 
Sea. Such were the limits assumed at the cession of this country to the English 
by the Dutch in 1606 ; but it appears that some circumstances connected wi& the 
attacks of the Caffres have occasioned the eastern boundary of the British settle^ 
ment to be advanced to the river Keiskamraa,! about thirty-two miles to. the N.£. 
of the Great Fbch. We design, however, under the physical region marked by the 
mouths of the Orange and Great Fisch rivers, to comprehend also the description of 
the interior, as far as is known ; and what we are about to deliver may probably apply, 
not only to all the countries south of Congo and Monomotapa, but also to the whole 
plateau of Mocaranga and the deserts of the Jagas ; further observation must decide 
this question. 

Rtven. I The parts of this north region of the Cape, more or loss known, are 

watered by two large rivers, the lesser Finchy and the Gariep, or Orange. The 
Orange may be said to commence at Campbelts Darp^ 600 miles directly east from 
its mouth ; being formed there by the confluence of the Yellow Ri^^, which arises 
among the mountains at Khing and Yatiaba, two sources, at least 350 miles to the 
N.E. of Campbell's Dorp, and 800 miles from the mouth of the Orange ; — ^the Ar- 
rowsmiihj or MaltUareen river, the ^lexandevj the Craddock, Formerly the Kroo- 
man river fell into the Orange 360 miles nearer its mouth ; but it is now a dry bed. 
Mr. Campbell, in 1S20, met with natives who remembered its flowing much ftulher 
into the desert. The free Hottentot country between the sonth bank qf the Orange, 
and the Koussie, is called Little ^amaqua territoiy, whilst the region adjacent to its 
north bank, named the Great Namai^ua territory, gives origin to the Konupy or Fisch 
river, by many tributary streams which issue from its Copper MomUaint. The course 
is neariy south ; it has been traced about 300 miles north %om the point where it 
tails into the Orange, to the country of the Dammaras. The rivers Elephant (from 
the west) and Berg- take the same direction, but they ifsue from sloping declivities 
brought nearer to each other on the western side. Some other rivers, which run 
from north to south, issue from the sides of eloping declivities ; their course is not 
long; the great Fisch River (Girooit V%9eh) terminates the territory of the Cape. 
All these rivers, swelled by the periodical rains, cany along much mud and sand ; 
forced back by the sea, these matters form iiS4)ediments at their mouth ; or, in the 
dry season, the rivers, reduced to a small body of water, are lost in the sands, or 
among the rocks.| Cascades, but little picturesque, interrupt the course of these 
riven ; they are useful in fertilizmg, by their inundations, a part of their banks. 
Pcajiiniuo tff I Between the sloping declivities, improperly denominated chains of 



mountains, are extended plains destitute of running water, called Kar- 
roan. These plains are not wholly barren deserts, as represented by inaccurate tra- 
vellen. Of these l^arroo9i the one best known, which is bounded on the east by 

* See hereafter. Book LXXT. f C&mpbdFs If sp, seeond joomey into Africa. 

% Lichtenstdn* Voyage to the CapCj i. ] 
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fke hUb of CamdAby has been described by two accurate observers, Paltcrsoa,* 
and riichteiisteiii.t The soil of the Karroo is a bed of clay and sand, having the 
colour of yellow ochre from particles of iron : at Ibe depth of one or two feet is 
found solid rock, of which this bed appears to be a decomposition. During the dry 
season, the rays of the sun reduce the soil nearly to the hardness of brick ; fig- 
marygolds, and other fleshy plants, alone retain the remains of verdure ; the roots of 
goHerto, star-wort, herckheyoy as well as those of lilies, defended by an almost lig- 
neous covering, scarcely survive under this sun-scorched crust. These roots, nou- 
rished by the rain in the wet season, swell under the earth ; the young shoots develop 
themselves, and rise all at once, covering the plain, a short time only before so dry, 
wich a bright verdure ; very soon the lilies and maiygolds display their brilliant co- 
lours, and fill the air with the most exquisite perfumes. At that time the nimble 
antelope and the ostrich descend from the neighbouring mountains in great numbers. 
The colonists lead down their herds from all points, which acquire new vigour in this 
rich pasturage. The possession of these natural meadows is not disputed ; they are 
sufficiently extensive for the purposes of every one. The colonists, indeed, seek 
the conversation of their companions, and eiideavour to draw closer the bonds of 
friendship and affinity to families from whom they are separated at other seasons by 
immense distances. The life of the Karroo^ is a representation of the | PMorai Kfear 
^Iden age for the people of the Cape. Only slight labour interrupts its | ^••■'•■i*^ 
uniformity, and renders it more lucrative ; the children of the slaves collect the 
branches of two shrubs, called channOy'^ from which potash is extracted. The adults 
are employed in tanning hides for clothing and shoes. The beauty, however, of the 
KsuToo lasts only one month, unless some lingering showers continue to protract 
Tegeiable life. The sun's rays, during the month of August, on account of the 
increafling length of the day, have a destruotive influence: the plants become dried up, 
the soif is hardened, and on all sides the desert reappears. Men and animals soon 
abandon these situations, henceforth uninhabitable. Such vegetables as the Artiplex 
aibiams^ and the FolygoLaSy which resist its influence, become covered with a grey 
cruBt ; a ^wder of Uie same colour is spread over the fleshy plants, which continue 
to be nourished by the air. Every where is seen a soil burnt up, covered with a black- 
ish dust, the only remains of vegetables dried up. It is thus tliat life and death suc- 
ceed each other here in eternal rotation. 

The mountains of this extremity of the African continent, arc, as has I STCtmSi 
already been observed, enormous declivities : they arc the sections of | taint, 
those terraces by which the central plateau descends towards the sea. Tlie direction 
of these mountains is generally from north-west to south-east : their termination is 
aore abrupt towards the west and south than towards the east, where, being con- 
tinued under the waters of the ocean, they form dangerous rocks. These moun- 
tains constitnte'the leading features of the Cape territory. They consist of three 
raccessive ranges, parallel to each other, and nearly so to the southern coast, which 
trends to ^he north. The first range, Lmgt Kloofs or Long Pass, at the distance of 
twenty to sixty miles, runs parallel to the coast, widening as it proceeds towards the 
wtst. The second, named ZwarU Bergy or Black Mountain, is considerably higher 
and more rugged, consisting often of double, or even triple ranges. The belt of 
land interpo^d between this ridg^ and the former is nearly equal to that between the 
former and the sea ; at an average froA twenty to sixty miles. It is, however, of 
considerably greater elevation. Beyond, namely to the N.W. of the Zwarte Berg, 
at an interval of 80 or 100 miles, soars the lofty Nieu veldt's Gebirge, the highest 
range of ^uthem Africa, the summits of which, as it is said, are generally covered 
Tith snow, ft mtlBt be confessed, howev^, that tKe intense light of this climate, 
reflected from thts white clouds that often crown these distant summits, may fre- 
fieatly hbcome a source of error. § The greatest height of the Nieuveldt's Ge- 
Hrge has not been measured, but has been supposed not less than 10,000 feet. 
The belt or plain between this, the New-land Mountain, and the Black Mountain, is 

* PattenoiH voysge trad, de Fortter, 40. f Licht^nstein, Voyage to the Cape L 193. 

I Msola a|^y na and SaMcomia fruticota. § Campbell's SecondJouney. 
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considerably higher than the two above described, and hence we have said that 
Southern Africa presents a succession of terraces, from which its rivers descend to 
the sea. The plain next the latter is covered with a deep and fertile soH, watered 
hj numerous rivulets, well clothed with grass, and a beautiful variety of trees and 
shrubs. Rains are frequent, and from this circumstance, the irrigation of its rivulets, 
abundant vegetation, and proximity to the sea, it enjoys a more mild and equable 
temperature than the other plateaus of the colony. The second pass, or terrace, 
contains a considerable proportion of well watered and fertile lands ; but these arc 
mixed with large tracts of arid desert, called Karoo. The third belt is named the 
Great Karoo ; because, like the smaller, its soil is of the hard impenetrable texture 
we have iust described; a vast plain, 300 miles long, and nearly 100 in breadth, 
without almost a trace of vegetation. Granite, which, on the western side, is only 
found at the height of one hundred and fifty feet above the level of the sea, is found 
on the banks of the river Kaiman at fifty feet : flinty slate, which is wrought at the 
height of two hundred and fifty feet near the Cape, is continued into the sea on the 
shores of the bays of Plettenberg and Algoa.* The grey sand-stone forms chains 
of great extent, among others the PifUd JUountains^ in which the most elevated 
be£ having been broken and cut asunder by Some physical revolution, gives an ap- 
Tkbie Bfoun. | pcarancc of towers and embattled walls. The shore of Table-Bay, 
^'^ I upon which the mountain of that name rises to*the height of 3582 feet, 

by a declivity so gentle that it has been ascended on horseback from the south, is 
supported by a bed of ferruginous schistus, in parallel furrows, in a direction fVom 
south-east to north-west, which interrupt veins of granite and quartz. On tlie sur- 
face of the schistus is a stratum of oclu-ous clay, containing patches of browii mud: 
this proceeds from the decomposition of granite, which is found contained in im- 
mense blocks, five hundred feet above the level of the sea ; then commence stniti- 
fied rocks composed of various kinds of free-stone, traversed by veins of hematite. 
These beds of sand-stone support a mass of quartz a thousand feet high, greyish, 
shining, reduced into powder, or degenerating into free-stone, according to t)ie 
exposure. The mountain has no trace of shells, impressions, or petrifhctions.| 
MiMtaii. I No lime-stone has hitherto been found. An ore of iron is found in 
many places,;}; but it has not been worked. Since the year 1685, rich ores of cop- 
per have been found, little worked, by the Hottentots-Dammaras, who h^ve given 
theirname to the co/)perniofi»totns.§ Springs of petroleum are frequent ; the richest 
lands are often so much impregnated with nitrous salts, and so much covered by a 
crust from the efHorescence of these salts, as to be rendered unfit for cultivation. || 
Common salt, also abundant, is more useful to the inhabitants ; they call the basin 
wherein the briny waters are collected, salt pans, [sotU-^an^,) 

In the interior of the colony are found various minend waters, of which the most 
esteemed are those called the hot-baths ; these are found near theBJack Mountains, 
thirty leagues from the city. A spacious building has lately been constructed for the 
convenience of those who use the baths ; it is divided into two parts, the one set 
apart for the whites and the other for the negroes. IT Another is described to tlic 
north of Orange River.** 

J*JJJJ2ld'** I ^^^ country whose soil we have just described enjoys the mildest 
scMMi. I temperature in respect to heat, Fahrenheit's thermometer seldom rising 
above the hundredth degree. In a meteorological register,t| kept at Cape Town, from 
September 1818, to September 1821, embracing a period of three years, the highest 
heat marked is 96^, the lowest 45^ Fahrenheit. The mean annual temperature 
scarcely 68*^ — Of winter 6r, of summer 89**. Of the warmest month 79<>, of the 
coldest 57^^ Fahrenheit. In^short it corresponds as nearly to Funchal, the capital 
of Madeira, in climate, as it does in latitude and longitude, though in an opposite 

* Lichtenstein, t. i. p. 33T. (In the text there ia 1502.500 feet ; but this muit be a mistake. 
See hereafter Barrow.) * t Barrow, t. i. chap. i. 

^ Thunberg, t. p. 129. IS7 ; ii. 86. trad, allem.; Spamnnn, 134. 601, trad, allem. 
§ fatteraon, 66. 126. trad, de Fonter. | Lichtenstein, i. 108.. 

1 Manuscript Notice of the Cape, by M. Epidariste Collin, of the Isle of France. 
•• Campbell's Map, second journey. ft Colcbrookc's Slate of the Cape in 1822, p, 370, 
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direction. The mean annual temperature is the same ; only the winters are some- 
thing colder, and the summers warmer at the Cape than in Madeira.* Hence the 
Cape has, with great propriety, been named the Madeira of the southern hemisphere, 
and is a celebrated resort for the invalids of India, who frequently retire from this 
salubrious climate, with full renovation of their health and vigour. It may be doubted 
if so exact a correspondence between the isothermal curve, and the identical parallel 
of latitude in opposite hemispheres, is to be found any where else without the tropics. 
The barometer ranges from 29.6 lo 30.54. — mean 30.18. ; biit the winds produce 
vciy disagreeable effects. The season which is here called summer, continues from 
the month of September until the end of March : the wind blows from the south- 
east, and often with great violence. Nothing can be secured from the sands which 
it drives before it ; they penetrate the closest apartments, and the best closed trunks. 
At this time it is not prudent to go out without spectacles, lest the eyes should be 
injured. These winds begin soon after the Table Mountain is observed to be co- 
vered with a mist, which is called its mantle ; they generally last four or five succes- 
sive days, and are very distressing. From March to September the north-west wind 
prevails, it is accompanied by pleasant weather, or rains, which are almost constant 
during Uie months of June and July. In different parts of the country the meteoro- 
logical phenomena are much varied, according to the direction and height of the moun- 
tains of the interior. The higher chains of mountains attracts the clouds.! ^ ^^^ 
country of Houtiniqua, on the south-east coast, during the month of October storms 
of rain are frequent, accompanied with dreadful peals of thunder.}; 

The enthusiasm of botanists, added to the great number of new plants I vegctaUa 
furnished by the Cape, has represented the vegetation of this country in | SS?***** 
brilliant cokurs. The philosopher, it must be admitted, finds more wonders to admire 
la this, than in any other country ; it is from hence that we have received the most 
ma^iiicent plants that adorn our greenhouses and gardens ; many others, how- 
ever, not less beautiful, continue strangers to European culture. The class of bul- 
bous plants may be considered as one of the most characteristic of the flowers of 
the Cape; »nce no where else are they to be found so numerous, so various, and so 
beautiful. The botanist may here admire the numberless varieties of /orta, their 
brilliant colours, and exquisite scent; he will find it difRcuU to count the superb spe- 
cies of the iris ; the morell, the comflag, amaryllis, the HoBmanthu8,§ the poncraftum, 
which, after the autumnal rains, are to be seen covering the fields and the foot of the 
mountains. During the other seasons, the Crnaphaliumf the XeraiUhenwm\\ display 
their red, blue, or silky white flowers ; the sweet smelling Geranium^ and a thousand 
other plants and heaths vary this rich scene. Even in the midst of stony deserts arc 
seen fleshy plants, the stapelia, the mcsembryanihemumy euphorbia, crassula, the coty- 
ledon and aloe. Some attain the height of trees, which, together with the weeping 
willow, or the difierent species of JVftmosa, shade the banks of torrents produced or 
enlarged by the rains. The silver leaved protea imparts to the groves I Gmre* ■»! 
of the Cape a metallic splendour, while one of the numerous species of | *^*^ 
beath,ir gives the appear ancc of a carpet of hair. The Cape olive-tree, and the 
sophora, a tree like the ash,** furnish some wood for joinery, but they are in want of 
building and fire wood. " Nevertheless," says a Frenchman who has | <Wm. 
visited the Cape four times successively, " forests of magnificent oaks exist in the 
€ast of False Bay, in that part called Hottentot-Holland. The English builder- 
l^neral at the Cape, and my friend Camille Roquefeuil, from whom I have received 
itiis account, have examined this wood with minute attention, and consider it the 
same as the Albanian oak, which, as is well known, is the best for building) on ac- 
count of its quality and hardness. If at some future period they should cut down 
•iiesc forests, the Cape will readily find a market for its woods; our islands wiH no 
doubt avail themselves of it for building and repairing ships."|t It is towards the 

* H%aAoWi*B Iflothermal Table. f Muson, Philos. Transaclions for 1766, p. 296. 

i Thunberg. t. L 165. § llaemantnius coccineus et puniceus, Thimberg, i. ^5, 

I Xennthemum fulgidum et speciosiasiminn, 1. 1 £ricatomentosa» MiMon* p. 399. 

** £kebergiftGapensi8» Tbunberg, t. ii. 53. 95. 
ft lbii«isciipt Notice of H Epidariste Collin, of the Isle «r France. 
Vol. UL-H 
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mni io p«rticuUr, oa tbe Ynmiioiy of the ostablisbmept* that forcals.^re found. They 
hvf9 not yet been eccuunitely examined. They furnish iron and hassagay wood, yel- 
low wood, some species of zamia or the palm sago ;* the gayac with scarlet flowers ; 
the -^trdilzia reguiae of incomparable beauty. 

Meti;or I Such are the vegetable beauties of the Cape. It is true that the visit 
v^tmu I qP every naturalist enriches the science with some new species of shrub, 
or plant; |ind the researches of M. Lalcmde in 1819, 1820, at the expense of the 
French government, are expected to add an immense catalogue to the individuals 
already known ;1[ it muat^ however, be frankly acknowledged, that the vegetation of 
this African country does not satisfy either the eye or the ideas of an European. 
Rocks and sand eyory where prevail. The fields are separated by deserts; the 
l^een twrf, scattered and thin, no where presents a close bed of verdure ; the forests, 
fitted with pointed trees^ possess neither a deUcious coolness, nor a solemn darkness. 
Nature is here more imposing than beautiful; she has more caprices than charms; 
and a plant, however elegant, when arranged neatly in the green houses of £urope, 
cuts a very different figure on a solitary mass of saud and clay, the general soil of 
the Karroo* Nature is said to divide her favours ; and for the elegance of colour 
aqd strttctore which she has lavished on the Flora of the Cape, to have withheld that 
aweetneas whose aroma fills the gardens of Europe. Hence it is a common 8aying,;|; 
** that in South Africa flowers have no smell, birds no song, rivers no fish ;" the latter 
part ef the remark is not quite correct; but it explains why the Dutch have bestowed 
the appellative of Fiskf and Crreat Fishi on the two rivers which bound the territory. 
May not this inadequacy of the Cape sun to sublime the volatile and aromatic juices 
of vegetables, explain in some measure the acknowledged general mferiority of Cape 
rajainsy wine, and brandy ? The singular gratefulness of Constantia wine is almost 
aolely referable to a favourable peculiarity of situation. § 

. It i» to be lamented that the English government at the Cape have suffered the 
fine Botanic garden, and menagerie, established there by the Dutch, to fall into total 
decay. By encouraging the indigenous botany of South Africa, inestimable advan- 
tages might accrue to &e agriculturists of the Cape, and the useful knowledge re- 
flepted from it to the mother country would amply repay her, should this rich colony 
be faood unable or unwilling to support the establishment* . 

c ii i Mfc I Culture has introduced many European plants. The vine, which was 
riofi^da. I originally brought from Madeira, produces here an excellent wine. The 
pianla of the muaoadel vine brought from the South of France thrive well; the 
Pnmtignac and Lavelle wines procured from the Cape, are nearly equal in flavour to 
those from which they originate; finally, the famoils Constantia, which is produced 
from plants originally brought from Chiraz in Persia, possesses a flavour not found 
in any of our wines. The ponlac of Constantia is pure ambrosia ; it is far superior 
to the French. pontac, which our connoisseura nevertheless admire. || If the inha- 
bilants of the Cape better understood their interest, and would abandon their beaten 
tracks, tbejF would much increase the high character of their wines, and this colony, 
i^reeaMe^ ta Bank's plan, might become the great vine^yard of Enghmd. 

' 'fhe Constantia wine, already so exquisite, does not seem susceptible of much 
improvement, but the other varieties, sold in England to the amount of 5000 pipes 
per i|nuum, under the appellations of Cape irtne, and Cape Madeira^ have an earthy 
la^ta, a dilute flavour oif muscadel, and in most instances, an undisguised taste of 
brandy;^ The first fault is said to be derived fi-om the argillaceous soil on which the 
vi^ stocks. grow, and with which the grapes may occasionally come in contact. It 
is .miver; met with in wine produced from a soil of decomposed feltspar, and most 
prpbahl^ ia proportionate to the quantity of clay in the soil of the vineyard; but the 
sole ciffoflaof thia, and the other vices, being found so generally in these wines, is the 
avarice or mismanagement of the Cape merchants, who vainly endeavour to correct^ 
them by mingling up all sorts together with a large addition of then: wretched brandy. 

« 

• qyeM oapeniis, Thunbeig, AcU Societ. Uput^ ii. p. 383. f Colebrooke, p. 2. 

# Golflbrook^ Itfl ^ Ibid. 510. 
I Mw M Hw ip t KotM of M. £. Comn. 
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So great has been 'the deprectvtion of these wines from this came, eoaabiMd wiHi 
over production, that the 6909 pipes ef vnm, which were the annual produce of 
1S06 for exportation, were actually worth more than the 10,000 pipes of 1821. Tha 
whole colony is computed to grow 22,400,100 bearing vines, equivalent to 21)338 
pipes, and to be easily capable of producing double this quantity: but as the colon/ 
alone consumes above 6500^ annually, and the population has increased above 6n6 
half since 1806, namely from 75,145, to 116,044, the present dismay 'of wine met* 
chants and planters, from the low prices, must speedily be retaioved, by the reetiiy<i 
ing influence of a demand increasing so much faster than the supply. That over 
production is the chief cause of the present depression, is sufficiently demonstrated 
by Constanfia wine having fallen nearly ,in the same ratio (from 200 to 150 rix dol- 
lars, the nineteen gallon cask,) as the other and faulty wines of .the Gape. Of these 
there are no less than 150 varieties known, though all proceeding from no more than 
eleven difierent species of the vine. 

It is pleasant to observe, among the numerous gardens surrounding | iMittnes. * 
the city, the fruits of Europe growing by the side of the fruits of Asia ; the chesnuti 
the apple, and other fruits of the coldest countries, with the banana, the jambosade, 
and many otiier trees of the torrid zone. The learned M. Poivre mentions having 
seen at the Cape the palm and camphor tree of Borneo ; he even specLks of these 
trees having been propagated there ; we are assured, however, that none exists theve 
now, yet without being told whether their cuhure has been tried. The fruits of 
Europe, such as cherries and apples, have somewhat degenerated ; but figs, apricots^ 
almonds, and orainges, are here as delicious as in France. The fruits of India ar6 
more rare; the maraka and the pine-apple are wholly unknown. Yegetables groW 
wen ; all those of £urope are to be found, and even the aKichoke, although Levail- 
lant declares he had never seen it; wheat, barley, and oats are successfully cultivated; 
rice does not grow. Its cultivation was formerly tried in the environs of the Bay of 
St. Helena ; but the attempt was fruitless ; the yacca root is also unknown. 

Olive trees have been transported to the Cape ; they did not imme- I T>»Bfeiit«i. - 
diately thrive, and the inhabitants have not made any further attempts. | S!?^** 
The cultivation of the cotton tree has been tried ; the south-east winds, howeyer, 
cause the sand to penetrate even the interior, and give H a yellow coknir. Tw6 
species of wild indigo are found at the Cape ; they appear never to have attempled 
its manipulation ; the cultivation of that of Benzuela was tried and abafidotied. Flax 
yields two crops in the year, and hemp is abundant ; but they have not yet bemi Mk: 
to make either Knen or cordage. The Dutch East India Company had attstai^ed 
latterly the culture of tea, and had tolerably succeeded ; the English, it is said, have 
ie<iiroyed all the shrubs, to prevent their commerce with China being injured. Late 
iuthors again advise its cultivation.f 

Here, as in all other situations, the wild beasts have retired before | AniMak. 
man; lions only are seen near <Siunday River; the deserts, however, eveif in th^ 
\ieini^ of the Cape, resound with the roaring of wolves and hysenas. The jadMl 
of the Capet and the tyger-cat§ are also common. A particular species of ha^gmt 
L« observed. Il The niangust of the CapelF and the gerbois** are scattered throiigh 
all these countries. The hunters of the Cape pursue the numerous species of atlte- 
lopes. The most beautiful of them all, the pyg(irg, is so common near the Fish 
river, that herds of more than two thousand may sometimes be seen together. The 
bine anteiopeft ^ i^^^e, the gazelle^ properly so called,'t;;{; is one of the most common: 
the pasan is found m the north-east part of the colony ; the gnoo, the antelope ef 
tbe wood, the condoma^ and others. In the forests of the interior are found nnny 
^ecies of .baboons. Among the animals of this country may be observed the 
erycla»ps or Ae Mi^rmecophaga capenm of Graelin, named by the Dutch ettlh-pig ;. 

* Colebrooke, p. 115. 

t Charpentier CosMgo. p. 64. CL Abel j^. 3^. . Colebroke's StAte of C|ipe, 353, 353. 
t Canis meaoopeUs. §'«1is'capen8t8. B Imx Cspeaiii. 

1 Hystriz cri«tSta. •• Dipuacafer. fj; >ntelope, Wicopbces. J»iitfM. 

n A. Dorcts. It is the hatte-beest of the Dutoh. M A> tlrepaiesnis. 
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diiB animal feeds entirely on ants, is \^rger than the ant-eaters of Amerioa, firom 
which it diflcrs sufficiently to consitute a different genus. Zebras, and quaggas 
larger and stronger than zebras^ move in separate troops ; they are two distinct spe- 
cies, that never mix promiscuously. They are become very rare in the colony. The 
elephants have also forsaken the countries inhabited by Europeans, except the can- 
ton of Sitzikamma : the tow-homed rhinoceros shows itself still less, and the gentle 
giraffe seeks the more secluded deserts. 

oxeo of chs I ^^^ ^^^ buffaloes are hunted by the Hottentots and the Caffres^ whose 
Cape. I herds are in a great measure composed of tame buffaloes and Barbary 

sheep and goats ; the cattle are small and bad. Spamnann first recognised a parti- 
cular species in the ox or buffalo of the Cape, which he called bos cafer; it is disiior 
guished by enormous horns, small head, a natural ferocity, and other characters ; it 
is probably widely dispersed in the interior of Africa. In Abyssinia a breed of oxen 
with very large horns is known.* The savage nature of the Caffre ox recals to mind 
the camhoroua buUs^ which all the ancients, since the time of Agatharcides, have 
placed in Ethiopia ; and their horns, oflen singularly twisted, reminds us of the oxen 
of the Garamantes, described by Herodotus and Alexander of Myndus, as compelled 
to walk backwards whUe feeding, on account of their horns turned towards the eartli. 
The wild boar of this country is like that of the whole interior of the south of Africa, 
the Sus JEthiopicus. 

Biidt. I The ostrich is found in the deserts of the interior, and sometimes 

comes in troops to lay waste the fields of com. M. Barrow states his having killed 
a very laige condor. The flamingos display their scarlet plumage in many direc- 
tions. We must further enumerate the loxi®, which construct their nests with won- 
derful art, and the Cucidtis indicator, which points out to man the concealed asylum 
of the laborious bee. We shall not detain our readers with M. Le Vaillant's account 
of birds, because it is considered as the mere effect of imagination. The poultry, 
hog% and other European animals which abound in this colony, have been imported 
by the Dutch. The horses, also, which are at present very common, have likewise 
been transported by them from Persia. This country partakes, with the rest of Afri- 
ca, the inconvenience of being exposed to the invasion of locusts. The south wiod 
drives away these destructive visitants. 

tWHotten. I ^^^ Hottentots, the original inhabitants of this country, appear to be 
ms. I a race distinct both from the negro and caffre. A deep brown, or yellow- 

brown colour, covers their whole body, but does not tinge their eyes, which are of a 
puse white ; their head is small ; the face, very wide above, ends in a point ; their 
cheek bones are very prominent ; their eyes sunk ; the nose flat ; the lips thick ; 
teeth very white ; the hand and foot small in proportion to the rest of the body; they 
are straight, well made, and tall ; their hair black, and either curled or woolly ; they 
have scarcely any beard. In many tribes, the hair does not cover the whole surface 
«f the scalp, but rises in small tufls, at certain distances from each other, resembling 
the pencils or teeth of a hard shoe-brush, only it is curled and twisted into little round 
lumps. Suflered to grow, it hangs in small tassels, like fringe. The women actu- 
My have the deformity known by the name of the apran, already described by an 
eminent traveller, whose authority is very unjustly doubted.! In some of their ex- 
ternal characters they resemble the Mongolian race more than any other known 
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African nation. The Hottentot language, unfortunately little studied, 
has furnished us with some affinities very remarkable to the small num- 
ber of Mongolian and Kalmuck words which we have seen.| 

* Ludolf, CotDm. lib. i. c. 10, et Ub. iii. c. 11. 

f Kolben, p. 51, edit, of 1745. Gomp. de Memoir of M. Peron. 

t Heaven IngOf in Hottentot. IHngHf in Mongol. 

Man ^!*^oAfi^ Aimm, in Kalmock. 

Man, (mala) . . . JTouA JTovAn, idem. 

Child ^JSTob Xklnm, aon» yooth. 

Force, (empire) • Xouquectoa , . . . . XotdcMn, idem. 

'^ther Moob Abagoi^^ (according to Witaen.) 

Sun Sorti ..♦•.,.. 5ovrt, m the Akouadha laofpngv. 

^••^ J^qua , . . Bekt in three Caucaaan idioms. 
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This UfMxpect^ and surprising observation, might lead to very singular conjee- 
tures. Mr. Barrow, as well as M. de 6randpr6, having observed in the Hottentot 
the Chinese or Mongolian eyes, immediately conceived they might be a colony of 
Chinese. It is necessary, however, before forming any conjecture, that the tribes 
of the central plateau of Southern Africa should be well known, as among them may 
be found a race similar to that which we are now engaged in describing. 

The Hottentots are divided into several tribes. The Dammaraa oc- I THbet or Uie 
cupy the most northern part. This country begins beyond the Copper \ «"«««o*»' 
mounimnsy and reaches to the 21st degree of latitude, or as far as the country of the 
Makosses.* The Great J^Tamaquas, reunited under the patriarchal authority of the 
missionary Anderson, have ascemled the banks of the Orange river, in a north-east- 
ern direction. The LUtU J^Tamaqwu are found to the soudi of the same river, on 
the banks of which, shaded by mimosas, elephants, lions, and giraffes, are found in 
considerable numbers.'!' The Kabobiquas and GetMtoucw, appear to be branches of 
the Namaquad. The Koranaa, or Kora-Hotieniots^, occupy a central | Th«Koi»M. 
country, of great extent, and rich in pasturage ; less filthy than the other tribes, 
they show in their buildings and dress some tendency to civilization. A vast desert 
or karrauj protects their independence from Europeans. § The Koranas have a 
great predilection to follow the course of the Orange river, and their chief towns are 
to be found, says Mr. Campbell, along its banks. Towards the S.E. on the eastern 
limits of the colony, lived* the now extinct Gonaquas, or ChannaquaSj a tribe distin- 
guished by veiy handsome features, and a more enlarged understanding. Many 
other tribes, named with precision by ancient observers,!! have disappeared in pro- 
portion as Uie colony has invaded their cantons. The descendants of tliese extinct 
tribes live among the Dutch in a sort of slavery, more or less mild, according to the 
caprice of their masters. 

Covered by the skin of the sheep, the antelope, or lion, and besmeared I ^g g^ J^ 
with grease of a black or red colour, and armed with a short club, the | HotcMtou. 
savage Hottentot, singing and dancing, wanders about in the middle of the herds 
which form his riches. Their primitive manners are somewhat changed, from their 
proximity to Europeans. Thus we may believe, with Kolben, that formerly all. the 
Hottentots deprived their <^dren of a testicle,1T although, at. present, this custom 
appears to exist only among the Koranas and Bushmen.** If Kolben has exagge- 
rated in accusing them of eating those disgusting insects with which their hair is 
filled, it nevertheless appears that they are fond of eating a similar insect, which is 
foood among the hairs of horses and oxen. If The most whimsical custom men- 
tioned by the first historian of the Hottentots, is the ceremony by which a magician 
or juggler sanctifies the union of new married persons, by sprinkling them with a 
warm and impure water iXX its truth is avowed by modern observers of the greatest 
cfedH ;§§ it is by the same operation that a youth of eighteen years of age is initiated 
isto the society of his elders. The temperament of the Hottentots estr^ges them 
from polygamy ; they have a horror of incest and adultery. The widow who wishes 
lo many again, is obliged to lose a joint of ope of her fingers. |||! They are said not 
to have any idea of a mvinity ; they nevertheless, deliver tliemselves up to the ope- 
rations of sorcery, and look upon a species of mantislFIT as a sacred animal or even 
as a god. 

The Boickmenj or Bushmen, who by the Koranas are oaUed by the I iiieBDMh. 
indigenous name of SaabSf appear to be a branch very anciently sepa- | ^°^ 
rated fiom the Hottentots. 

* lichtenstein, in the ArehWes ethnographiqaes de Vater et Bertuch, t. i. p. 286. (Spite 
of every attenfion, the position of this tribe is hud down too narrow in our chart of Southern 
Africs.) t PAtterMD, 62. 

t Pvtibabiy the Koraques of Vaillant. 

§ Banow, Voyage ^ la Cochinchine, t. i. p. 371 et suiv. trad. Francaise. 

I Kofi>eii» 60. t Idem. 147. 

•^ Tmtter, chez. Barrow, voyage k la Coehind^ncf, i. 271. 387. s trad, franc 

ff Mentze^ Description of the Cape, (in Germ.) ii. 497. ^# Kolben, p. 123. 

V^ Ttenberg, ii. 171 ; Sparmann, 319, and the note of Fonter. 

a Menlsel, Deiottfition of the Cape, t. ii. p. 506. t1 Mantis faiuU. 
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The Saabs are incontestibly found in the last extreme oi* degradation to which 
human nature can be brought ; a wild, unsteady, sinister aspect ; confased, bland, 
and insidious manners, a visible embarrassment in then: manner of acting when in 
the presence of other men, announce, at first sight, the depravity of their mind. 
Their excessive leanness renders the proper characters of the Hottentot race very 
conspicuous in their whole figure. The natural yellow colour of their ricin is ob- 
servable only under their eye^t where the tears, excited by the smoke of the fire, 
round which they like to sqaati sometimes wipes off the coating of soot and ashe.s 
which cover the whole body. Nevertheless, compared with the women the men 
may in some measure be considered handsome : flabby breasts, hanging and elon- 
gated, a back hollow, almost excavated, and lean like the rest of the body, contrasted 
with the hips, which are swelled, and so prominent that, like the African sheep, all 
the fat of the bodj appears there concentrated, concur, with the ugliness of their face, 
and their general form to render these women absolute objects of horror to Euro- 
peans.* The amputation of the first joint of the little finger is considered either as a 
remedy or a useful charm^ against diseases and misfortunes. The sting of the 
scorpion, veiy dangerous in tlus country to every other person, has no effect on 
these savages, .^ayed generally with a bow, a quiver full of arrows, a hat aod 
belt, leather sandals, a sheep's fleece, a gourd, or the shell of an ostrich's egg to 
carry water, with two or three grass mats, which when extended upon sticks, form 
their tents, and sometimes followed by spaniels, these unfortunate beings lead a most 
deplorable life, rambling alone, or in /small parties, in the burning deserts that bound 
the colony on the north. They there chiefly live on roots, berries, ant-eggs, larvas, 
grasshoppers, mice, toads, lizards, and the refuse of the chase lefl by the colonists* 
Their arrows are always poisoned. The strongest poison used by them is taken 
from the bags which contain it under the lower jaw of the yellow serpent. The sub- 
stance thus obtained soon hardens ; it is pounded with the red stone used to paint 
their bodies, and when the juioe of the Illiteris.bulb has been added, with the com-* 
pound they prepare their arrows.^ It is not necessarily, though often, fatal. § 
Sfi?ar& I Sometimes beggars, at other times thieves and brigands, always cow- 
ttSS I ardly and cruel, without a fixed habitation, without contro], without so- 

ciety, without any sort of common interest, and living only from day to day, every 
attempt to soften their savage habits has hitherto failed ;|| the hatred of the neigh- 
bouring tribes also was very much excited against them long before the arrival of 
Europeans. These last, far from bunting them down, as some have supposed, en- 
courage the contrary, and give to such of the Saabs as roam in the neighbourhood 
of the colony presents of beasts, poultry, tobacco, brandy, coral, and buttpns, to in- 
cUne them to habits of peace. Very recently the inhabitants of the northern districts 
united m distributing to one particular troop of Saabs thirty oxen and 1900 ewes, 
that they might have something for their subsistence ; in a short time not a vestige of 
these remained, from the concourse of distant hordes that joined the party, and did 
not separate until the whole was consumed. It is the most civilized tribes of the Hot- 
tentots, and particularly the Caffres wjto wage a deadly war against them,--even the 
sight of a Saab puts them in a rage^lT A Caffre, deputed by a small horde of his 
nation, being, in 1804, at the Cape, perceived in the government-house, among 
the oUier domestics, a Saab, eleven years of age ; suddenly be darted upon bira 
with an intention to transfix him with his hassagay. The Saabs are the only people 
of Southern Afiica who make use of poisoned arrows ; it is with this weapon that 
they lay in wait for paase^geis in the fairroos, by hiding themselves behind the ferru* 
ginous rocks, from which thay are irith difficulty distinguiihed^ (^\en, after haviog 
received the sort of tribute which the colonists are forced to pay them, they come 
during the night to their habitations, (Sunder them of their cattle, aud save themselves 
by fljring with thagreateat rapidity to their inaccessible mountains. If overtaken in 



Lichtensteia, I. p. 182 ct miv. p. 401, etc 

Campbell^ Seepttd Jooniey, voL i. p. 4a 

, CasApbeU'i Sd ionrii. i. 30. , , «-— , ^ -^ ^. 
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tbcir Bi^U ^bey do oot abaiuloii their booty without cither killing or nainung the plun- 
dered cattle ; they sometimes even massacre every thing they find in the fold — ^horscs^ 
oxen, sheep, dogiB, and shepherd, without deriving the least advantage from it* Like 
the hysna, the sight of blood, and the smell of dead bodies, is said to afibrd them 
pleasurable sensations. Still tiie poor Bushman is capable of being reclaimed from 
the degraded condition we have attempted to delineate, afler the testimony of tra* 
vcllers. Far in the interior they are found to inhabit small villages,. and te have- 
made some progress in the arts of life. M. Smit, a boor at whose house Campbell 
halted, had nfly of them, of all conditions, employed on his farmi ** They appeared 
to be an in good spirits, free from care, and depending entirely on Mynheer for their 
support. M. Smit had always found, if he commitu^ any thing to their care, thai 
they were faithful to their trust ; but whatever was locked up, and not co'mmitted to 
their c^harge, they would steal if they could." Hence, though M. Smit did not re- 
quire so many^ assistants, he judged it better to retain them in his service, than to be - 
surrotmded with fiuch a number of thieves, and to be obliged to shoot them as others' 
Imd done.t When taken voung and well treated, they become excellent servants, 
and show great activity, talents, and fidehty.| 

Savage tribes are continually changing theur idioms; every new chief I ia«WKe«r " 
wishes to introduce some new forms of speech ; hence arises an instability | '^ nottentou. 
and multiplication of dialects, which perplexea critical study< This is a general phe- 
oomenon both in Asia and America; it is particularly the case in the instance of the 
diiTerent Hottentot idioms; they are continually varying. The words introduced by 
the ancient travellers no longer strike the ear of the modern observer: and each 
tribe, p^iiaps even each family, introduces terma which end in forming a jargon 
unintelli^le to their neighbours. 

Accofding to M. Lichtensteia, the language of the Hottentots is in general re- 
markaUe for numerous rnpid harsh shrill sounds, emitted from the bottom of the chest 
with strong aspirations, and modified in the mouth by a singular motion of the tongue. 
The dipthongs eau^ cuto^ and owu predominate, and the phrase frequently ends with 
fbal mg', pronounced in a musical tone of voice* In dlis motion of the I S^,^^[£^ 
tongue there s^f^ar to be three progressive sounds, produced by the | toncue. 
manner in which the back of the tongue is withdrawn from the upper part of the pa- 
late, or the point of the tongue either from the incisor teeth or the upper grinders. 
The peculiar conitructidn of the organs in this race facilitates much the formation of 
these aoonds, which in others would be very difficiiH. The bony part of their palate • 
IS in general narrower, shorter, and proportionally leas naked in the back part than 
that of £uropeans and Asiatics. 

The language of all the Hottentot tribes, including that of the Bushmen, is the 
9sme; it is a fact at present established, by the singularities which they have ki com^ 
mon, and by ihe resemblance of many of the words. It must, however, be confessed, ' 
that th^ idiom of the Bushmen ofiers more striking dififorences than is observed ht^ 
iween the different dialects of the Hottentots, and even sufficiently strong to prevent 
the two races of people from communicating with eaeh other except by stgns^ Be* 
ndes that the clacking sound of the Bushmen idiom is stronger and more frequent, 
the harsh sonnds clearer, and the ends of the sentences a great deal more drawling. 

The Ci^sony of ike Cape^ spread over an extent of 120,000 square I coimyoruie 
miles, nearly equal to that of Great Britain, contained, by the census in | ^^' 
1$21, a population of 114,903;' but as it does not comprise sojourners^ nor troops in 
^uvisoo, crews of ships, nor unsettled inhabitants, or Hottentots, which are estimated 
8t 5O0O *laave, the whole population may be safely affirmed to exceed 120,000 in 
1&22.$ 43fakoe 1798, the progress of the census h«s beea-as foHows: — 



1796. 

1,947 



1S06. 
75,145 



1810. 
81,122 



1814. 
84,069 



1819< 
99,026 



1821. 
113,903 



18ftl. 
116,044 



1822. 

CorrtcM^ 

120,000 



* tJcfatetwtein, 599. 
4 Barrovr, h' 190. 



t Gsimibelf, Sacondi )» 28^-30. 
§ Colebrook, Zbt* 
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Or, the population of the Cape has been increased by one-half in stxteen, and dou- 
bled in twenty-four years. Of these 47,978 are free ; namely 24,977 males, and 
23,001 females; 14,291 male, and 14,544 female Hottentots; 91B male, and 451 
female prize slaves, formerly released from illegal slave traders, and now indentured 
as apprentices for fourteen years; lastly, 19,164 male, and 13,024 female slaves* 
AccordLng to estimates on the spot, the Hottentots double theu* number in twenty- 
five years, the slaves in thirty-three years ; and it is observed that, owing to emigra- 
tion, the population of the eastern division of the colony increases much faster tlian 
the west, though even this nearly doubles its population in twenty-four years. There 
is now, therefore, an individual to every square mile, or forty persons to every farm, 
the total amount of those in the colony being about 3000, though very unequal in 
Coioiifata. I point of extent The white people are descendants of English, Ger- 
mans, French, but chiefly of Dutch. The district Tidbagh lies farthest towards the 
north, and is best known. The second, which includes the whole extern part of 
the colony, derives its name from the petty village of Stellenbosch^ The most south- 
ern part, washed by the sea, is called Hottentot HoUand; it is a country as fine as it 
18 fertile in com and wine. The most remote eastern district is called ChaafReineL 
It is here that the inhabitants, all, either shepherds or hunters, Uve in a state quite 
patriarchal; the men are gigiintic; the women have a pecuUarly fresh complexion and 
majestic figure. The bay of Algoa has a small fortification. The district ZweUen^ 
dam ranges along the southern side, and includes the cantons of Sitzikamma and 
JSotUiniqua, with the bays of Plettenberg and Mosad. 

Mtmienar I Throughout the whole colony nothing but enclosed farms are to be 
theeokmbtf. | g^^Q, 'j'^e farmers, called in Dutch, boors, or peasants, carry the su- 
perfluous produce of their harvests to Gape Town, on heavy carriageS| drawn by a 
great number of oxen. Their hospitality to travellers, the necessary result of want 
of inns, is sometimes interested, and yielded oflen with a bad grace. Since the pe- 
riod of the residence of the English, their manners have become more polished. The 
colonists have been too much calumniated by certain travellers, who accuse them of 
inhumanity towards their slaves: in fact, the account we have juat given of that part 
of the population doubling itself in thirty years, is a sufficient answer to this antiquat- 
ed reproach. Though the Cape Dutch are proverbially fond of gain, the number of 
emancipated slaves is always considerable; in the course of the year 1820 it amount- 
ed to six male, and twenty-six female slaves; probably more than in all the slave co- 
lonies of the world besides. It must be owned, however^ that before the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, the waste of life in this unfortunate class was much greater 
than now. It ^^^as rated by Barrow at 3 per cent.; it is now less than 2 in males, in 
females scarcely 1^ ; while births are 4 per cent. 

Peo|iieorco- I The people of colour are estimated at a tenth part of the free popula- 
***"'• I tion. The remaining black population are Malays, negro slaves, in- 

dented negroes, Hottentot and Bushmen servants, Malays, and free Hotlcntots. 
The negroes were brought from Madagascar and Mozambique, and are chiefly la- 
bourers; the Malays are artizans, their females house servants; and are as remark- 
able at the Cape as in the east for a sinister and dangerous activity of character. 
The number of them who have by their economy purchased their freedom is very 
considerable. The last and most valuable class of slaves is the Jlfricander — the 
African bom slave, the produce of an European or Cape Dutchman, and of a slave 
girl. They are not much darker than Europeans, and are the confidential servants 
of their masters, highly esteemed. 

Qipe Town. | Cape Town, the capital of the colony, reaches from the level of the sea to 
the foot of the Table and Lion mountains, along the banks of Table Bay ; this bay is deep 
but the sea is often rough, and the anchorage unsafe. Vessels enter it only from the 
month of September to the middle of April ; during the rest of the year ihfiy put into 
False Bay, where they are sheltered from the north-west winds. This, which is also 
called Simon^s Bay, becomes in its turn unsafe during the opposite season, when the 
winds blow from the south-east; so that the Cape, situated between two bays and two 
^eas, has not a real port. All the streets are biult at right angles ; and, in only one of 
Dm, a canal brings Holland to our recollection. The houses, built cither with stone 
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or briokj are adorned with statues ; tlie roofs aro generally in terraces.* The public 
buildings ha?e little beauty : the Calvinistic church, in its interior, has many armo- 
rial bearings^' epitaphs, and escutcheons, in relief and in painting, of former dignita- 
ries of the Dutch church and state, but the last member of Dutch titled nobility is 
lately dead.^ The Lutheran chapel is also admired for its elegance ; and, during 
the government of Lord Somerset, the English built an elegant commercial hall, of 
ample dimenlSions. Other public buildings are the castle, the great barracks, the 
granary, the custom-house, the club-room or society house, and the colonial office 
building. The latter contains the library lately erected by the government, or rather 
engrailed upon the Dessinian library, heretofore under the management of the minia- 
te of the Calyinist church. The founder was a Gorman emigrant, a man of some 
learoiag and great benevolence ; when alive, he was secretary to the Orphan insti- 
tution, and by the manumission of all his slaves, embalmed h^ memory at bis death. 
The library is now a noble collection, contained in two spacious halls, besides other 
apartments and apparatus for chemical experiments. The only thing wanting is 
readers ; reading is not an African passion ; and a few years a^o some Frenchmen, 
who, with M. Collin, wished to see it, were obliged to give s*^oral days' notice to 
(he keeper of this neglected depot. 

Capo Town, founded in 1662 by Yan-Riebeck, was peopled by bad I orii^taofdie 
characters exiled from Holland, by soldiers who ha^ obtained their dis- | «i7* 
charges, and bj sailors who, having saved some property at Batavia, were enabled 
to disengage themselves from service. At the time of the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz, mapy unfortunate Frenchmen, whom a barbarous mother rejected from her 
bosom, were hospitably received in Holland. Many of these Frenchmen estabhshed 
them^ves at the Cape ; they even peopled a small canton called the Coin Fran^aisj 
which a still inhabited by their descendants ; they have only preserved French names 
much disfigured. The hinguage is almost forgotten, afld (heir customs are those of 
the Dutch. Cape Town possessed, in 1S21, a [Population of 9761 free inhabitants, 
9661 Hottentots, apprenttcos, and slaves, in all 19,122 ; in 1798, the census only 
amounted to 65()0, m other words, the population of the town increased nearly twice 
as fast as that of the colony. The ntimbbr of houses is 1478, so there are ihore than 
thirteeo to a family. Education is much neglected by the I^utch at the | fdueatioB. 
Cape ; the young speak French $ind English tolerably well'. There is indeed one 
colonial establislmient for classical' and school education ; t)ut the master is )he colo- 
nial chaplain, with a salary of 1600 rix 4ollafs p<!T annum besides YM cure. In oth^r 
respects little informed, they nil excel in the arts of exercis^; ahhough^bod horse- 
men, and dexterous hunters, three yarls of their life are passed in*8moking ; they 
even sleep with the pipe in their oiouths, aro contihually drinking tep, coffee, and gin. 
*'The women, until the i^o of twenty or twenty-five, continue ver^hand- | Women. 
9ome; their blue eyes, haif of a dlear chosiiut colour, a rony complexion, and extreme 
oeatness, lead one' to overlook their manners, which are far from elegant ; after this age 
they generally lose the lig)itness of*thoir" ^ure' become very fat, and inore worthy 
of their nusbafids, whose phll^gm, me^n appearance^ and awkward gait, little corre- 
sponded before with their delicacy. Women are found at the Cape of great simpli- 
city of exterior, who are at the same time tery amiable and we^ informed." These 
are the wordHi|pf M. Collin, a Ffenchm'an. . The English* authoi* of the *' State of 
the Cape," 1822, J says, " Very freqtient m^riages^take place between English gen- 
demen and Cape ladies ; but the j^easing and en^;aging manners of the Cape Dutch 
girls, and their vivacity^ less forward than that ofthe French, but enough so to sub- 
duo English coldness, is quitc^ at variance with the obtrusive presumption of the 
Tounger part ofthe other sex, and in them it is not to be denied,' that abundant mate- 
rials exist, which, when properly worked, for|;n a totally difTorcnt man. Ignorant of 
the gradations of society, and witlt all the chances agaipst him, from the natural good 
leclings of the mind, the individual generally turns^ut a respectable character as he 

» 
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adrances in life.'' Mr. Barrow, no friend to the Dutch of the Cape, bears a similar 
testimony to the engaging sweetness of these ladies. 

ScSsioD. I The established religion of the Capo is Calvinistic ; the people de- 
vout and attentive to its duties.* The young are catechised wceWy, and* pay the 
Btrictest attention to their teachers. Besides a Calvanistic church in each of the 
twelve districts, at 2000 rix dollars, or ;£150 per annum, with house and farm from 
the colonial government, two missionaries for Chinnief and Caffraria, at £1b per 
annum, with free farm, there are two English chaplains, receiving i6700 and dS350 ' 
Sterling, a Lutheran clergyman, at ^613 a year, from the revenue of the colony. 
The English, who receive between them nearly as much salary as all the rest, are 
the only clergy complained of for neglect of duty. A Roman Catholic chapel is 
now building by subscription. There are sixteen missionaries of the London so- 
ciety, six Wesleyan,. and three Moravian missionaries. The latter, by making 
industry and religion twin sisters, have not only made great progress themselves, but 
Mahometm- I Suggested improvements to those of other sects. J The ]M[alays, amount- 
*«• I ing to 3000, carry on their devotion in rooms, or halls, occasionally 

in the town quarrief, under jjt learned tmam, who chants the Koran with great taste. 
Mahometanism makes amazing progress among the lower orders at the Cape. Slave 
owners are impressed with an .erroneous notion that a slave once baptized becomes 
free, and are, therefore, adverse to the Christian instruction or baptism of their slaves. 
Hence the slave; is forced to become mussulman, because he Qannot become a 
Christian. The above prejudice, however, is daily wearing away, and there are now 
a few free schools at the Cape, where slaves are taught to read and writq on the plan 
of Dr. Bell ; the lotal number of scholars being from *thl^e to four hundred. The 
presence of the English at the Cape has produced a great change in its minners. 
Definitively placed under the Eaglish government, it must, by degrees, loae' the cha- 
racter of a Dutch colony. ' •• * 

iipporttncaorl This colony is snsq^tible of great improvement. Situated in the 
the Cape. J ^^y^^Q from Europe ft> India, vesseU that traverse these seas stop hero 
for refreshment,' and with a view of imparting fresh vigour to their crews, we&kencd 
by a lone voyage. Its fertile sqil producing .every thing that is necessary for tho 
wants, o^ civilized jnan, may, strictly speaking, completely supply herself. Under 
an enlightened Vpverjiment, p^opulation will increase, commerce will find an easy 
market /or its inrnj^^nnus^ products, .the cloture of which willbe improved by their 
fliterests being now he! tar Imderstood.' It requires oi^y an active superintendence 
to unite thd Cape t\i{h* the central parts' of Africa, by well directed expeditions of 
discovery, ancf thus to draw from it unknown riches. ' During a period of war, the 
Cape is the con(|/rc 'tjf n maritime* station, whicli commands the navigation of the 
East Indies. It i^ 'a central emporium Jo'the trade 9f tho e?*5tern and western world; 
their relations (o it^x|jrGSscdin tonnage,'.are as 10,326 to J 0,673 respectively. Tho 
Cape is rapidly growing yjto conspquence, though its emigrants complain. Still 
therp are circumi^tances whicli iecm to §ct natifral limits to its prosperity ; ^the chief 
6^ which are the unequal distisibution of wafer^nd r&in, and the inadequacy of tho 
soil to produce a quantity o^ wheat sitlHcient to sup{^ly the increase of inhabitants, 
^he latter, howevc|^ is no weighty obstcCcle, &nce the supply of barley is abimdant. 
Maize also may Ke. welP suited Jo the climate. 

Pkodncc. I Next to the agriculture and ^ines, which are still the staple com- 
bporti. f modity af the Cape, the whale and seal fishery my^t be ranked. Immense 
numbers of the finest fish swarm in'Jlie vicinity of the Capey and considerable quan- 
tities are iaken by whale bokts, affording* exports tq^he amount of 24,760 rix dollars. 
Aloes, hides, barilla^ ivory, ostrich feathers, fruits dried in the^ sun for the Indian 
market, and horses, are the other.produpts for exportatioht The breed of the latter 
has become extremely .valu^ible since the arrival hi thp £pglish, and the consequent 
encouragement given to horse-mcing. Abou| 200 bofses, value 66,980 rix dollars, 
were in 1S21, exported to India. The whole amount of exportations exceeds two 

• ColebrooVe, p. 61. 6J. f '^he ChinniqutiBy or Ctmnaqtttu, lately extinct. 

% Lord Somerset's Instructions, Ibid- p. "323. 350. 
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millioQS of rix dollars. The internal commerce of the Cape is chiefly I i„,efnii tom. 
maintained by hawkers, by a few shops in the small towns, and most of | "xMe. 
all by the visits of the boors to Cape Town, often after a journey of 600 miles, over 
deserts which detain tMm several weeks, and by the fairs which are estabhshed at 
diflerent points of the coloi^. In the months from September to February, when 
wine and com is brought in, a line of wagons, each drawn by six, ten or twelve 
oxen, will make its appearance from the country at day-break, exteni^gsome miles. 
After an abundant harvest, 180 have been counted in one morning — the average of 
the month of January, 1822, was sixty daily. The boor travels in a horse wagon, 
in which he overtakes one or two ox wagons, sent forward on the road. Ilis wife 
and children accompany him, and after laying in a stock of necessaries sufficient for 
himself, family, and slaves, until next yearly or half yearly visit, he returns in a few 
days to the interior. The eastern parts of the colony are.'supplied by coasting ves- 
sels. The tonnage employed in this trade, in 1821, amounted to 1962 tons, in the 
coasti^ tmde in general to 4507 tons, and the whole tunount of tonnage in Table 
Bay, exclusive of men of war, 66,447 tons. For the defence of this great resort of 
shipfHng, from the S.E. monsoons, it is in contemplation to carry a mole on the S.£. 
of Che bay to the extent of 2000 yands. Under commercial advantages of the Cape, 
ought tqjbe enumerated the annual disbursement%of the Indian invalids at the Cape, 
which are. ascertained to amount to 700,000 ^x dollars per annum. The | GovelllrocB^ 
executive aj^thority is vested in the governor of the colony, and from him, or from 
British acts of Parliaments* or ordecs it council, qpnanate all the changes which take 
place in the state. There^.'is iio« legi^tativ^t^sembly here, as in the West Indies. 
The law, ii|iwgver,js well amnii^istered, with opea doors, and is founded on the 
'< statu|!^o||^ia,'' proclaimed^hor^ bv the Dutch of 1716; where deficient, the 
civil-. ail^J^rcc^ law are saccciBSLvely.j-^ortQd te. The court consists of one Chief 
Justice^ ^d eimij^^rdiqtiry Ju4ices,.and these tlecidc^ causes liy a majority, the Chief 
JusUcQ.ha»^'^&i^'^^^"^.l^A^^* Thfto are jiojuifaa here. ^Anlippeal can be made 
from these^i^e tjudges'to' thc^G^urt of* AppoaV^^onsisting of Iho governor and aa 
a^sassoxywhq i^a^i^ler in crrmiiiiil ca^s, bi4 in civil cases, the secretary of the 
court. • Uhfortunatm^e judges' arc &bt Tor life, but removeable at pleasure. It ia 
evident 'that great courag*o io ,the lawyers, lyKl'jiutegfityjn the covemor, can alone 
preseore so^noiprpper a cdllusioh of interests in a state ot' puntfT' Though the peo* 
plo afie^ abundanUy ^i^S^^' crun# is 'tiat /ro^uei4, the hctci cgc^eous | ciimet. 
elcme&ts'of CapQ.p0p^E!iouH)Qiig considered.' Ifa 1S21, tl^ number committed was 
niaety-one, of whom^ghtVere'f^piales^'and^of th^e; six fi^re sentenced to trans- 
portation for theft, an(} eight 'c'oBdemnedk^b^' 'death. ' The total number of. capital 
condemnations for J820%bd 18^1^ ail dt^^h^ero/or/i^der* amounted to seven- 
teen; namely, nine Hottentots, «nc Bushman, one'ppze negro, one Buropean, and 
five slaves. Three of these 'were remitted; the Eulropean^uflj^ed. *t)Q the fourth 
of Mareh, 1822, there was only one person oonifn^d ^or debt^ eleven appears to be 
the maxinaum. Justice'' is administered to the 60veii i^ntry districts by the Lat^d^ 
ro«f, who is a. kind of sheriff of the ^l^^ict^ as^t^l oy&ix HimnraijLenf as f^seasors. 
The heemraden are sel^cted.froin the weaKtiiost knd 9ii^t;resp6ctable of the luygh- 
ers, and seem to be the only pojpuliir, {tlirt.of the politic^ jHaQhigo. In every other 
respect the go^rnme^ of the colony is cfb^oittt^ ^^v^. to the cepsorghip of the 
press and public journals. It is pecyJiar to ||ie la^v. of thtiiCapc,,to. aJlo^ of matri- 
monial separation on the sole ground of ipu^ia^ d^Kl^. and td ,tako on itself in a 
most beneficial manner the protection of orphhns. , Afi fhfhfin ffkififnber I orpban cteif 
ii established, which takes dharg^of t^e estates of all tb(^ whe die iyi- | ^^* 
testate, oi leave children minors ; th^. chamti^r iceid>se9 thb esHite ; puts out the 
amount to iikerest on land, alt the colonial i;^^ of six per ctiit., payabfe every six 
months,' making an allowance toftheirs suit^jible to their ceidifkvi and education till 
ih(ey com^ of age. Every method is«taken'for the discovery of^ htfirs. This excel- 
ieat institutioil is the resjlt of a beautifyil trait in the character of the Cape Dutch. 
•' No surer proof of their kind disposition can be offered, than the frequent adoption 
^ children of persons not related to th^, whose parents may be dead or may have 
oei with misfortune. They find p^^ctoK and friends, and by custom a godfather 
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or godmother think it their bounden duty to provide for the children of their dead or 
unfortunate friends."* A married couple saying in a shop, they knew not what to 
do with their new-bom infant, the master submissively asked to be allowed to take 
the child ; and sending attendants with a sedan chair to riceive it> was mortally 
offended when it returned empty, from the parents refusing to confimi the gif\. 
There can therefore be no difficulty, except the present enormous exchange (of 195,) 
in the goods of those dying intestate at the Cape being transmitted to their Euro- 
pean heirs. 

Bmk mamj, I The abore singular depreciation of the paper money of the Cope, has 
arisen chiefly from an over issue af that article, without any guarantee for its value. 
The rix-dollar should be worth nearly four shillings, at present it scarcely equals one 
shilling and sixpence. Gold and silver have consequently long disappeared; and liie 
only metallic currency of ^e Cape consists of English penny pieces. The distress 
Und annoyance proccedhig from this circumstance is incalculable, and can only be 
remedied, it is stated, by an issue of money representing actual vahie. « At present, 
three millions oC paper dollars drculate without this guai^ntee, although the whole 
produce docs not exceed nine millions ; while it is known that o^e-tenthf of the 
amount of the annual produce is generally sufficient for the medium of its circulation 
in any country. The evil cannot bot be aggravated in a country whose imports are 
three times as large as the exports, the4brmer being two millions, the latter six mil- 
lions of rix-doUars, in 1821. , 

This cause, so common in all new countries, and so Jittle it^ttended to by their go- 
vernments; the occurrence of three suoeessive sea^qyis of drought; the arrival of 
shoals of emigrants, apparently removed from Britain without an|^ proper measures 
being previously taken for their establishment, i>r without a single functionary in the 
colony having been coi^sulted,| Jiave thrown a gloom fer the pres^Dt over the*other- 
wise flourishing colony of Southern Africa. Yet, asw vicissitude is tlic great la^ of 
nature in her operations, an early recurrence of dro^ghts^ the^e tenible precjitsors of 
famine, cannot reasonably be dreaded; and when we compare the othe? two bvils 
with the mighty powers of compensalion possesMd by the mother country, the Capo 
may soon be expected to rais^ its -ly ad, the finest,' and* nf t (l^e least flourishing or 
important settlement^ the. British empire. ' # 
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' \ ^AFRICA. 

ContinmHon of the Deserloiion oj Afrtau-^Sbkifk-'Eant Cooitj or Caffraria and 
* " . • ^ • Mozamhtqiie. 

SSrSi^ U iHB-most r^ofcifrmUien aVions haVe shown thst the piople scattered 
nUona. | along the south-eastcfrs side'of Africa, from the Bay of Algoa as far as 
Quiloa, and perluup9/artber,.,r9i^mbrc eaoh other in physical <!haracters, that distin*- 
gttish them from tie negro face. Vhe H^lid of these people, like that of Europeans, 
presents a raised Hrch ; th4; nose» farfiom being flat, approaches the hoo]^ed form ; 
they have, hfi'Hvever, i\^ negro'h thick lips, ami the large buttocks of tli^ Hottentot - 
their frizzled hair is less ww>olly 'than that of the negro ; their beard stronger than the 
Hottentot's; a br<^wn or iron-grey complexion appd^rs to separate them again front 
the negro.§ The idioms of thesa people, altlfough httle known, have points of re-> 

• State of tiie Cape, p* 168. f Wealth of Nations, u. 3?. 

* State of the Cape, p. 179. 

§ Lichtenstein, Voyages, t. i. p. 40S. , llianbefff^ 1. 188. Barrow, &c. 
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seiidl>]aiice. The slaves of MooEainbique understand many words of the Betfouana 
language. The inhabitants of the environs of Quiloa designate the divinity by the 
same name as the Betjouanas. In all these dialects, words may be discovered bor- 
rowed from the Arabian. The custom of circumcision is equally prevalent among 
all these nations, who appear to have received their civilisation from Abyssinia and 
Arabia* 

By what name is thb race Id* be designated] Chance has rendered I cIa^S?^ 
common to a considerable number of these people an arbitrary name. | cZamSL 
The Portuguese navigators, aAer doubling the Cape of Good Hope, found the inha- 
bitaats of the eastern coast of Africa more advanced in civiUzation as t^y approached 
the north, where the Arabs had introduced their own manners and religious beUef. 
These Mahometans designated, under the vage name of Caffres or heretics, all the 
natives of lb<ye countries into which the Mussulman religion Mad not been introduced. 
Under the name Cafarakj or Caffraria, the Arabian geogr^ihers comprehended the 
whole interior of .^kiiica. Caffraria might thus reaeb to Nigrilia,^ Une the Indian 
ocean from Zeila as far as Brava,! and again extend to the borders <^ the sea to the 
sooth of Soi|ila.| In proportion as the specific names of kingdoms and people be» 
cfme known to Europeans, the extent of Caffraria diminished on the maps, and had 
neariy become extinct. Nevertheless when die I)utch at the ikipe, while extending 
by degrees the Umits of their colony towaril the east, found it necessary to make 
their neighbours better known, other^ndse almost forgotten, they adopted the ArabiO 
name, transmitted by the Portuguese .writers, with a view of applying it particularly 
to the thbe with whom they were in immediate contact, the true name of which is 
Kouamu 

We eottceive that the term Caffre may be provisionally employed for designating 
the predominant and probably the indigenous mce of eastern Airica, while, at the 
same time, it would be inconvenient to apply it ta any particular colony. 

The Caffire nations inhabit a region less known than any on the globe. I Moantsim 
We there see, behind a marshy, unhealthy, but fei^ile <ioasf, chains of | *^ ^"^^ 
mountains arise that liave been veiy imperfectly examined, which appear to be in a 
parallel direction with the coast, that is frjom south-west to north-east/ Do these 
interrupted chains, traversed by several hvers, proceed from a plaieauy or from a 
central chain 1 Do the rivers Zambete^ Chavay Quilimanci, derive their sources from 
amongst rocks^ precipices, perhaps even from the midst of snows and ice, or are 
they formed in vast sandy plssns, like those from the plateau of central Asia, or from 
venlant savannas, similar to those of America? There is nothing to assist us in re- 
solving these questions. The burning winds that proceed from the interior seem to 
argue against the existence (^ this central chidn, which, under the apocryph^ 
name of Lupaiay or Spme of the iiwr/d, is traced at random on our I orthenoan- 
chartB. The Portuguese historians speiak of them only as of a thick | '•'"".^^••^ 
forest, interspersed with great rocks. § The great lakes, of the existence of which 
little is distinotly known* may? with as much probability, have formed their basins in 
the plains of sand as among rocks and glaciers. Portuguese merchants, in tra- 
versing Mocaranga, to the west of the ^tate of Monomotapa, only observed small 
hiUs covered with copses of thorny shrubs. || The interior of Ajan, to judge by its 
productions and animals, ought to be a dry plateau* In short, the mountains of Abys- 
sinia do not present any fixed direction, and consequently do not indicate a great 
chain well marked. ^ 

In this absence of every positive information* let us abstain from those vain and 
presumptuous general opinions, by which certain geografibers attempt to give proof 
of their genius ; let us only simply describe the different countries in rotation. The 
.yaiai coast, extending from the great Fistf river, near the colony of I tw Natal 
the Cape, as far as the bay of Loiven9o-Mairquez or Lagoa, is watered | ^^^*^ 

• Edrisi, Ainca, edit. Hartmann, 141. t Idem. 98, 99. 

♦ Barrow, Decadas, paasim. Thomann, Voyage ct Bkignphie, SS-ST. 

h Jean dos Santoa, la Haute-Ethiopie. Liv. ii. ch. 3. (It is Jbupaini in the French tnmslatton. 
We hare no access to the origiaal.) 
II Notes of M. Corrtfa dc Sores et de If. Constencio. 
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bj loanj riven, covered with wood, and intersected by field* or magnifieeDt sa* 
yannas ;* there is no port safe, and sufficiently deep, to afford shelter to large ships. 
None of these rivers have a long course. In the interior are chains of mountains 
that appear to be of a calcareous nature, as the natives hollow cavema in them, in 
which they live with their herds. The Aojcus, maize, and cattle, constitute the wealth 
of the inhabitants. They obtain a species of silk, from a plant like the asclepia3 of 
Syria. Jacob Franck, the traveller, about the envitons of the bay of Lagoa, saw 
lemon, cotton-trees, sugar canes, a seed called pomhty which is used to make an 
inebriating drink. | The animak, probably more numerous than the men, roam in 
large troops ; tfie most remarkable are elephants, antelopes, the rhinoceros, and hip- 
popotamus. 

orthe«d^. I It has recently been asserted that the unicorn, or mmoceroM of the an- 
uikm. I cients, has JbeeA found here ; which, if proved, would mal^ this region 
very interesting. A respectable author, of the sixteenth century, has stated that the 
firs^ Portuguese navigators saw, between the Cape of Good Hi^e and Cape Cor- 
rientes, an animal having the head and mane of a horse, with one moveable hom.| 
It is precisely in this saman^gion that two good modem observers hav^ seen seve- 
ral representations of a one-homed animal ; all the rocks of Camdebo and Bamb^ 
are covered with the« ;§ the Dutch colonists affirm that they have seen these ani- 
mals alive, andr.had killed some of thern^ they resemble the quagga, or wild horse ; 
the hom adhered only to the skin. || These positive testimonies, unfortunately of 
illiterate witnesses, are nevertheless corroborated by the account of Barthema (or 
Yarteman,) who, in the fiAeenth century, saw at Mecca, two umcomslike antelopes; 
they hod been bij^ught from Ethiopia. IT The ancients have undoubtedly given a 
fabulous and vague account of this monoceron ; they neverthelesB unanimously com- 
pare it to a horse in the form of its body, with the head of a stag ;*^ which proves 
their having seen an anidinl differiag much from the rhinoceros. ^ Besides this uni- 
corn resembling a horse, the ancients distinctiy name the wmom ass^ of a great size, 
a hom striped witli white, black, .and brovi{ii, great swifbaess, and fond of a solitary 
life if t they describe it as soUped^ like the unicorn horse, a circumstance coinciding 
with the systematic observation of anatomists, drawn from an analogy of animals 
with divided hoofs, who all have two horns. In other respects, this objection of our 
infallible philosonhers is not always a solid one, as there are antelopes in which the 
two horns arise nrom a^ common base, raised two inches above the head ;%% how then 
can nature be prevented extending this union from the base to the point ? Besides, 
the accounts of those among the ixiodcrns who pretend to have seen the unicorn, 
remove this difficulty by representing the horn as attached only to the skin, similar 
to that of the rhinoceros. 

" The existence then of the nnicom is not impossible, as has been said, but neither 
is it proved, nor even likely ; this genus, like many others, may have become extinct; 
whether, however, this animal exists or not, its representation upon the rocks of 
Southern Africa is not a less curious circuipstance ; it coi\curs in proving the an- 
cient connection of Caffi^ria with Asia ; for the figUre of the unicom was, among 
the Persians and Hebrews, the symbol of kifgly power ; it is with this meaning de- 
lineated on the monuments of Persepolis. At Mashow, a town in the territory of 
the Tamahas, an animal of the rhinoceros kind was killed in 1S21,§§ having a hom 
projecting three feet Jrom the forehectd^ arising about ten inches above the tip of the 
nose. A few inches of a small second horn, behind, did not affect its unicom appear- 

* Dampier's voyage round the world, vol. ii. 141^186. 

t Ehrmann, Bibliotb^que dea Voyagea, t iii. p. 112, etc. etc. 

\ Gareiaa, Uiat. Arom, i. cap. 14. 

4 Sparmann, Voyage to the Cape. Bairow, Voyage to Cochine&na. Travels in South 
Africa, 2d edit. i. 269. 

I Cloete, proprietor of Constaatia, near the Cape, ih Voigt'a Phyaical Journal, 1796, (in 
GemO 5 Bartheina, lib. i.'de Arabia, c. 18.« 

** Oneaicrit. ap. Strab. t. rr. p. 489, editw Cuaub. Plin. ^ii. cap. 21. etc. 

ft Cteaiaa^ p. 16» ap. Herodv edit Steph. Arist. Hiat. Anim. ii. cap. 1, part iii. cap. 2. Plin. 
?^7— 46. ii Barrow, 1. c. 

See delineation hi Campbell's Second Joomey, t. p. 295. chap, zxxfau 
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anco. The head measured three feet from the mouth to the ear. It is at present 
deposited in the British Museum. The origin, figure, position, and magnitude of the 
horn correspond exactly with the above-mentioned representation of the unicorn in 
the Bushman caves of Bambo, as delineated by Barrow,* and not the smallest doubt 
can remain that Mr. Cj^unpbell's animal is identical with the Bushman original, as far 
down as the neck. The country in which it was killed, lies directly north from that 
assigned to the unicorn by Barrow, namely, behind the Bamba mountains, where the 
animal found by Campbell is so far from being rare, " that the natives hardly took 
the smallest notice of the liead, but treated it as a thing familiar to them." They 
make from one horn, fovtt handles for their battle axes. Another creature of the 
same kind was seen, and wounded at the same time. The unicorn then, or a quad- 
ruped with one long projecting horn, is found, but it would be endless to attempt to 
reconcile the jahing accounts of remote antiquity, and modem ignorance, with the 
present interesting discovery. ' 

The tribe that first presents itself, in tracing the coast from south to I Tiibcof the 
north, is that of the Koussaa. We have been made acquainted with it | koomm. 
by two recent travellers, Lichtenstein and Alberti.f The country of the Konssas is 
bounded on the east by the river Key, on the west by the great Fish river, on the 
south by the sea, and on the north by a great chain of mountains, crossing from 
west to east, cBviding it from the territory of the Bushmen. It is traversed by the 
rivers Keyskamma and Buffalo :^ the last alone furnishes good water. It is not now 
the Great Fish, buf the Keyskamma river which is considered to form their western 
boundary. J 'The temtorjr between the Great Fish and the Keyskamma, including 
a paraUelograim of 2000 square miles§ of the finest land in Cafifraria, fertile, well wa- 
tered, abounding in luxurious pastures, has lately been ceded by the friendly chief of 
the Cafltes, Graika, for the purpose of constituting it SLneutrcU ground between the 
British colony and CafiVaria. But the real object to whicli it has been applied, is the 
accommodation of the emigrants who Sailed from England in 1620. It forms a new 
district under the name of Albany. || 

The soil is a black earth, rich, and extremely fertile.lT The banks of the rivers 
and the low hills are covered with minions, aloes, euphorbias, and other high trees, 
or with thick bushes almost impenetrable.* Ara<^ng the vegetables is a species of 
reed well suited to quench thirst, although growing in brackish water. The Downs, 
at the mouth of the Key, produce wild pisang in great abundance. It is not rare to 
find traces of honey among the clefts of the mountains, in the hollows of trees, and 
in deserted ant holes. Between the Fish and the Keyskamma rivers, there is ex- 
cellent pasturage, both for large and small cattle. The grass that grows to the east 
of Keyskamma contains too much acid, and hardens in ripening. ' Many species of 
antelope are fed on the western banks, also an incredible number of chamois, nume- 
rous herds of roe-bucks, elks, and other species of antelopes, wild horses, wild boars, 
ostriches, peacocks, speckled hens, geese and other aquatic birds. These peace- 
able animals are pursued by lions, panthers, wolves, jackals, and many birds of prey. 
On the eastern bank, on the contrary, as far as the river Lagoa, a few elks only and 
horses are to be seen. The elephant and hippopotamus appear to inhabit this spot in 
preference. 

The winter is not generally so rainy as at the Cape ; Fahrenheit's | Tempentore. 
thermometer seldom rises higher than 70 degrees, and seldom falls below 50; during 
the rest of the year, it varies from 70 to 90 degrees; nevertheless, in the height of 
summer, storms are sometimes preceded by blasts of burning winds, which cause 
the thermometer to rise suddenly to 100 and more degrees. 

* Cimpbell's Second Journey, i. 369. 

t Alberti's Deacription of the CaffVes, Amsterdau, 1811. Lichtenstein, Voysge dam I'Ai^ 
rii|ae Austnle ; Beriin, 1811. 
i Campbell's Map, State of the Cape, p. 377. 
§ Barrow, i. passim. 

I Goremor Donkin's Prochroation, May 35, 1831. State of the Cape, p. 315. and 188* 
t Patterson's Voyage to the Cape, p. 88. 
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^M^^ i T^^^ Eoussas are generally tall, with a handflooie head, regular feaiures, 



an easy light figure, sinewy arms, all the limbs perfectly developed, noble 
carriage, vigorous attitude, and a firm resolute step. The colour of their skin is a 
blackish grey, or like iron recently forged, which is only unpleasant at first sight. 
But, with a view of heightening the effects of nature, they ^ot only paint the face, 
but the whole body, by rubbing themselves with a red pigment diluted with water, to 
which the women often a4d the juice of some V>doriferous plant. The better to ^ 
this application, they again apply a layer of grease or marrow, as soon as it irory, 
which attaches it more closdy to the skin, and renders the latter more pliant. Red, 
in general, is the favourite colour of the Cafifres. Their hair is black, short, woolly, 
hard to the touch, and united into thick meshes. It is uncommon to see one of these 
Caffires with a fiill beard; the chin alone is generally covered with a few tufts of 
down ; it is the same with the other parts of the body. 

Tbdr wamen. | The ^omcn are much smaller, and rarely attain the height of a well- 
madQ European feihale; but with this difierence, they are as well formed as the men. 
All the limbs of a young CafiVe woman have the rounded and elegant form so much 
admired in antiques. Their Ifreasts are well formed; conteat&ient and cheerfulness 
is depicted in tfieir countenances. The two sexes have a smooth and perfectly 
healthy skin. The same phenomenon discovered among the Hottentots, and which 
has given rise to so many absurd accounts, exists among the women of Caffraria; 
only the prolongation of the membrane is much smaller. Owing to their simple and 
natural mode of hfe, the Cafires are neither lU-shaped nor deformed. Numerous 
herds of cows furnish an abundance of milk> which is their '^incipal food. They 
always eat it in the state of curd, and keep^ it in rush baskets of admirable workman- 
ship. Their other aliments are meat, generally roasted, millet, maize, and water- 
tiwiribod. I melons, which they prepare in various ways. They have no salt, nor 
.do they substitute any other seasoning. Water is their only drink. It is only now 
and then that they make an intoxicating drink with .the meal of millet fermented. 
They cannot be persuaded to eat the flesh of tame hogs, hares, geese, or ducks, nor 
any kind of fish. When asked the cause of theu* dislike, they answer, that hogs are 
fed with every sort of filth ; that afler having eaten hare they become mad, that geese 
and ducks have a disagreeable voice, resembling toads, and in short, that all fish be- 
long to the race of serpents. They are all passionately fond of tobacco. The Hcun- 
bowuuy on the contrary, near Rio de Lagoa, never smoke; but, in returfi, they take 
a great deal of snuff. *^ 

The Koussas are veiy active. It is not uncommon^ for example, that a party will 
continue to pursue an elephant several days together, even at the hazardof their^lives ; 
yet they do not eat the flesh, and the teetli, which are the most precious of the spoil, 
are the property of the chief of the horde, and are therefore presented to him. They 
Their taste ibr I havo a particular taste for long journeys, which they often undertake for 
(nteiibs. I ^)^Q ^Q purpose of seeing their friends, or even merely for the sake of 
the journey, and of having something to' do. After a journey of thirty or forty 
leagues, performed in the shortest possible time, they do not show any appearance 
of extraordinary lassitude, and a small present is sufficient to induce them to dance 
after this fatigue. 

Thdr I Their clothes are made of the skin of sheep, which they prepare wiil^ 

•'^^ I much art; they hang down to the calf of the leg. Ivoiy rings, worn on 
the left arm, are their principal ornaments. All the women have their back, arms, 
and the middle of the breast, furrowed vrith parallel lines, at equal distances. These 
incisions, which, in their opinion, add beauty to their persons, are mado by introducin <r 
a bodkin, like a bistoury, under tiio skin, which is torn as Uicy turn up the point. 
They are very orderly in their families. Plurality of wives is permitted, those only, 
however, who are in easy circumstances, have two, and seldom more. The women, 
in general, are very fruitful; yet more children aro found among those who do not 
share their husband's company with another, nor does polygamy favour population so 
much as is generally supposed. The dwelling of each family consists of a circular 

• Albert!, p. 12. 
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eabin wf lewritf coAtlniciioii Ib the work of the mother and daughters. The 
cattle is of first importance to the Caflfre ; they may be aaid to constitii^e | riMani imio. 
the chief object of, his thoughts and afiections. The Cafires are the true Arcadians 
of TlMiocritiis. Sometiotes the peculiar lowing of ar cow is so delightful t6 the ear 
of a Caffie, that he cannot rest until h^ has purchased it, and to hare it he pays often 
a great deal note thfln the reai raiue. The best trained dog do<^ not mora rigidly 
obejT his master, than these homed cattle the Voice of their doo^cter. A sadden 
whistle ^1 stop a Unge drave of oxen ; anether whistle will be sufficient to put tl^m 
again in motion. ' Ctmivalion of the land also provides thcf Cf&ffi-es with a part of 
Iheir subsistence; the* women perform the labpur. At the age of twelve I hMc 
ydkrs, the childrew of both sexes receive a sort Of education from flie | «>*>«**i<>^ 
dnef 94th6r Horde. They are divided into^ companHes that are educated according 
to the emgsncy <ft the service. The boys are appointed to the catrb of the catflff : 
at the ettBSe time thofiMic officers exercise them in the uft of the javelib and cfuK 
Che girts are mu|^t, uncter the inspection of the ohiePs wivea, to make,clothes, pif9-' 
pare fited, and, itt« wosd, to perform the work of the hut aAd garden; 

CinsumcisioA is in genend dse among ther Caflb^ ;,lt is performed | arts»ihfiis 
liien the young man approaches4he age of pyfaerty, nor is there al^ ^ligiotis idesr 
attam^ to it* 

Tjie chihiMn are veryiiutififl to their patents, and during their whole livee treat 
them with 'great respect Women do not generally take any part in the I JSJ^tw^S^M 
deKberftaon^ which have for their object the generid interests of the | ofii^nAL 
horde ; but, in time of fear, when ther livtos of amibassadors might be in danger, 
woDien are depmeikto ^rar the propposab of peace to thd ^nemy, ft' being j^rfcJbtiy 
eertaia that no.iU will befsl them. 

A oniversai seAin»pii| of UnAiestf uliitek all CafiriBs, and every inditidual consi- 
deff#a» injufy done t0 another as if it /rare his own : they interfere in the affair with 
the gr e ri be s t eamestoess. Allhouglr terf self*intef ested, they exhibit the most per- 
fect good faith in their commersial <iMdia|pi. Hospitality is in their eyes a sacmd 
dolr, iHuch they diadiarge with the nibst earnest alafcril^; every sfranger is received 
and welonm^; they even go aflnfar-aa^e prt»vfde him with a companion for the 
nigfit ' , 

Far from being a waiiike nsftion, the Koussas have a decided prefer- [ Anuortte 
encefifrpeac^u} hahits and a pastoral life; they do^not, however, besi- | ^^^^v**^ 
tnte U> have recourse lo arme, whenever they are called tp^ to defend their rights, 



either real' or imaginary*' Their arms cotisyst of the ^^as^ngay, i^ shield and the 
club, which they handle with ^jfTeat dexterity ; thiy are always v^ bad marksmen. 
A late tFavelMI^ citea an example. After having distributed brandy to a body of 
Caffirea n board was arected at the 'distance of six& paces, and a red cotton handker- 
chief offered as nreward loany'onewiie eouldhit it The/laboured a very Fong tune 
before any of them got the yize. Bui the ia>n point of the l^assagay pierced the 
board in dflBbrent parts| although an ineh in thickness. This shows hoW dangerous 
a w^B^D' it is in the hands of a reaelule man. • The GaBre holds ita his lef{ band a^ 
bnn<Ue of hassagays, which hi^ darts one aftpalhe other from hisrii^t, at the same 
time running upniy Us adversary; he graaps the last in his hand, in order to strike 
m cloan combat ** Having finished this first exerdse,'' continues M . Lichtensteih, 
** they gave us, of their own accord, a representation 6f their mantfof of fightings 
They placed themselves in line, and imitated with violent and animated I jnu^ot 
cfibrts, the action of throwing the javelin, and, at the same time avoiding | ^^^* 
the enemies' aims. For this puipoae, they^ contfauially change their position, jumpii^^ 
from right to lefl with k)ud criesy tturowing themselves for an* instant on the ground^ 
and rising suddenly with great viganr to take a imw aim. The agffity and swiftness 
of their movements, the variety auAo^id Boccession af the finest attitudes, the* 
gracetnl, noble figure of the naked combatants, rendered the sight both new and* 
iatnreatingu^ Previous to the commencement of hostilities, the aggressor sends to 
his adversely heral48 of anns, eanying before them a lion's tail ; that emblem mdicat- 

• Albert!, p. M. t «iohtaBiltein,t p. S54^et nik. 
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ing their oflk6| and the nature of the message of which t^ey are theJieaxen/ Aa soon 
Ltwiof «v» I as the army of , the one who has declared war comes near the enemy ^s 
eamp it halts, iiod heralds are again sent to announce its approach. If the latter has 
not jet assembled all his forcef^ it informs his adversary, who is obliged to wait until 
he has collected his people i^id is rea^y tq ight The Bushmens, ygho are their 
neighbours towards the north-west, are the only p^o^^e with whom -they wage per- 
petual war ; ^ey treat these brigands lijie^wild l^^asta, follow them by the C«u:k to 
discover their haunts, and massacre witkout mercy those whq fall inte their bandsi 
making no distinctidh of age or sex. * ^ * 

They are very fondof the chase, to ntbich they set out in mim^rous parties; the 
married and umnarried women oAen attend these expeditions, whie(i last two or ei^n 
lionhu^t. I three months. To subdue a lion, they begin by formiag a circbi^round 
him, and by approaching him gradually towards the centse. The wounded animal 
immediately attacks one ef the hunters, who avoids him by sn^enly throwing hkn- 
aelf on the ground covered by his shield, while the others hio'aii4 pieice him with 
their haseagays. The conqueror re-enters bis village in triuiiiph. • Hunting the ele- 
phant is most laborious. The Gaffres are seldom able \o iiifiict the wound suffi- 
ciently deep ^0 iiender it mortal. , ^ 

Dtncing, ma. Their most favourite diversion is By dance very regular, stiff, an^ ridi- 
"^ ^ culoas ;* accompanied with a most disagreeab)f air. The only musical 
instrument seej^ among them consisted of a stick, upon which was extended a chord 
of cat-gut; it is peculiar to the Hottentot Ganaquas^ the ancient inhAl^hmfa of eh^ 
.southern promentory of Africa, who, since the enlargement of the Suropeim colony, 
have ceased to constitute a tribe, and are at preMsq^ dispersed o^r £affranaut 
HcKditary I Each hordo of Caffres has ordinarily its heeBditaiy ckief^ Called mkwm 
'^^*' I sie. Whenever many>orde» are assedibied intthe Ame cantOAy'they 

have at their head a supreme chieff esteemed the isov^eipi \|f the canteii.*i l*he 
chiefs exercise an absolute poimr; but in cas^a of injustice or usurpation, th9<ecmDcil 
remonstrates in the name of the- people. . ^ 

The right of the.strongest doe^not evst among the Cia&ea; no one is allowed to 
be his own judge excepting where a -man tfurpiiiQs his wifein the act of.Adukery. 
Unfortunately, the example of European *^corrapti«p already esierts its influence on 
the manners of this paatoral people. The arrogance of the colonists, fravds com- 
mitted in commerce, and abuser of kv^j joined -to theinstigaticoi of some hdd cha- 
racters of the colony and ^ revoked Hottentots^ have hiouiht en disaatr^OB i^mn 
between the Koussas and the colonists, wars which have left behind them levenge- 
ful sentiments; lAiag, boweVer, is mcfre eas^han H^atiag with theee people, by 
appealing to their natural equity. Mr, Barrow's former embassy to«Gaika, who is 
still their chief, was not productive of ai^ testing e"fiact8- ■ The ooloniste, with peace 
in their mouths, secretly excited Uie CafTre i^e^elp to. acts of aggreasioa. A war 
broke out again in 1818, wliich tornunated, as We have.seen, (in 1821,) by the Bri* 
tish depriving iheril of their best terj^itoiy, now nanied Alb&ii^ . A line of militery ia 
posted along the Keyskamma, and the Ca^re iwvereign has coBsented to receire 
missionaries into his territory, and to <;eleferate fairs oa the boundaries, for the pur- 
pose of commercial intercourse, which had been iatenrupted by tke war. Sriven 
from their most fertile lands into a desert too barren for th^ support, this aalereetiD^ 
and once happy people sfe^m destined to the extinction so lately sufiered by their 
neighbours, the Gonaquas, or the still jnore degraded fate of the wretched Bushmeiu 
Want infallibly produces despair; the frogitier colonists, iaatead of being secured by 
this precipitate advance of their boundary, .or by unheeded proeltoiations for the pro- 
servation of peace and amity with the Caffles, may posaibly yet have eauae to regiet 
that cupidity which lias added the iiftpulae of hunger to the thirst of vengeance. 
Atfdimetic I The arithmetic of the Koubs^ ja confined to additioBy which is per- 
ci««noioK3r. | formed by counting on the fingers ; they are without sigas for decimal 
notation. Then- longest measure of time is the lunar month ; an addition soon re- 
sults that surpasses the bounds of their arithmetic j they are unable to determine « 

•Uchtensltiii,p.356. t Albcrtl, p. 165. Btrraw* 3d edit i. 
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very inconsiderable period of tifte, of tho past as well as the future ; they suoceed 
better in' marking with precision the hour of the day ; this is effected by extending 
the arm towaMs the*point where t}ie sun at the time ia seen on the horizon. To this 
ignorance of calculation, and total want of chronology thence resulting, must be at- 
tributed their *defidtent informationnrespecting the origin and the history ^ their na- 
tion ; every thing known by tkem on the subject may be reduced ta this-^i— '' In the 
country where the su^ rises waa another country whence the first Caffres^avooome, 
and in general, alflhe inhebilRpts, as well as animals of the globe ;- at the same time 
both saoand moon appeand to give ligfaft to the earth, as welf as trees, gcaae, and 
dtfaer vegetables^ for the nourishment fyf men and cattle." 

Afler |Assing the river Key, er its tributary streams the Zomo and I iheTwnho^. 
Bassahy yoa enter the country of tho Tambookas ^ ile true name of | k^- 
whioh, according to a modem traveller, is Ma-Thimka* It is from these peofle that 
the Eoussas derive their aongs, composed less of wordb than of syllables uointelH- 
gible to ti^emselvesf* They possess iron and cd^)>er'Tnixed with silver ; at iBast 
their-THigs aie composed of a similar metal.! 0n the other side of the Nabagana 
are the iTata^ocioa^ ; their identity with the •^impiM>olMi», supported by I ^^ Hamboa. 
Lichtenstein, is ift>t altogether inedntesttbl^ Ihe first rtame is that given | ■»• 
by tbe" Gonaqoos to a colony bai^eriag on the Tambookas ; the s^ond is the name 
that tie traiflllar Yan-Reenen;!; heard given in the country, a name also known to 
Sparmann. AA^rdiAg to* Lkiflenstein, the Koussas call them Immbo. * They can- 
not be distiaginshedSliknohg th^se obscure and uncertain denominations. Among the 
colonies remote from the coaipt are the MbeOoana and Maduana. ' 

The eoast of Natal is terminate by the bay of Lorenzo-Marqifez, to f^/oc 
wbich a tnarilEink^ lake^ IMMd ellJ|pe northern border, has ca^i^ed to ^&^ 
be fiven the Poiliigu^Be native \)f*il»£agoa, that is the l^y of the Small Lake. It 
baa sometimea been coflft>uftded with the bay of Algoa, situated eight degrees farther 
south* ' The fertile- bortersef this \>eautiful apd. large bay have often tempted the 
ambilioti of Europeans ; ^Ste establisliiiaent w!^i^ could 1k€r& be formed might export 
great quantities of if^. The rlVaipB Bfefuqoo and M|i|uiiii8, or 8aint-£eprit, which 
there empty themselves, %re still traced* a^coMing to an^ht- charts, and have not 
been explored by any knoim tnviUarir 

In -eaeendinglhp one or the other of theae river^ will he fbdnd the I TheBccjou. 
munerou^lribes of nhe nation of the Betjouanas^ Oat have b6en visited | *"*'* 
by trdlettan fvom the Cagp^ Tliis natioh is caUed JSHftKw by the Hottentots, from 
whom iiey ve sepa^^ted oy^tiie inhospitable desert of the Bushmen. M. Barrow, 
in wridu thi? name Bwlhiibami, has scarcely comfnitted^t serious error, because the 
diffictdtj^of Impressing tMe precise sounds of AfH<^n idioms ought to make us even 
doobt %e orlimgraphy gi^an witji the grefttest appearance of accuracy. We are told 
that tlala4 takes tiie name of J|fDti^fotian(|9 and Sitjowmas. In order to decide 
which ef ^ese names ia the Irae patron^^c of the nation, its etymology ought to be 
kuOWD« » • * 

The countiy of this pepple, situated between the* twentieth and I Appctniiiceor 
twanty-fiflh degrees of latitude; has a very agreeable ^d varied aspect ; | ***• •'""^* 
foresee ef mimosa are intermixed with fine pasturage. The Betjoaanas are divided 
into several trihea : en wteriiy the country from the'south, thai ef Matjapings, on 
the liver JfiHtMiiana, is first met with ; it is the least' powerful. One | xametof the 
degree farther nordi^ on the river S^bi, are fbund the MunUongs ; \ ^^^ 
their, number amounts to ten thousand, ^ome yearv have now elapsed since these 
two tribes, then united at the tfource Takoon, eoostituted the renowned city ofLata^ 
h>Oy of which Barrow has left so bftiliant a picture. Though shifted from its former 
lite, it is still as large as the -new city of tKe same name, fi Ay-six miles to the 
BOtttk^waid, at the source of the Krooman river. § The Matsaroqwuy to the 
weeCy on the lower confines of Kurumaiia, border upon the Hottentot Dam- 

•• Lichtcnstdn, p. W. t Sparmann, p. 452. 
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maitf. To the north of Munilong are the WmkeUiu. The TmrnmhoB^ other- 
wise called red Brigmet, a yery numeroHs colony, occapy several villages to the 
north-east of Matjapings, ta the southo^ast of ^ the MurulongSi aiA) north of the 
Kharamankeys, a tribe of .Hottentot-Coranasy with whom they live in most p^ect 
harmoDy» frequently unittng in marriage, with « view of rendeiing their friendship 
tnoro intinuCte. • The peopio of KhqfoBf to the north-east of tha preceding, are also 
very numerous, but little known. Throe days joumey to thej^orth^ast of Wanket* 
sees, and due north of the Khojas, are stationed ^ j/^mkhmrutb^ under a chief re> 
tvflie a hm I nowned for his brwrery. Ijastly, to the north-east of these Inhabit the 
Miquinii. I j[faqmm$^ the most poweilal aai rich of the Betjouanas tiibes. A Mm- 
taping ^ho had visited them, assured IL Lachtenstein, that they were ftumberless, 
like the sand. It is they i^io furnish to the others, knives, needles, oar-nngs, and 
braco^ta of iron and copper, which travellan* have been so much astonished to find 
among these savages. They etHtmct the metal from a chain of mountaips tying bo- 
luaen them and the MukhmHb^ Gampb«ll» in 1821, penetiatod as far as Kure- 
i^hanee, the capital of the M^irooiEees, and was favourably receded, ^hej have 
made considerable progiesfl«in the asts, and understand the art ef working iron and 
copper, with the first of wUch theiaicomtiy abooads* Their coabtry Ues on the 

CBttty-fourth psrallel of south latijtufle. Thpugh pot in immadiate contact with tbe 
t Portuguese posts of Monomotapa, they occasionally travel donai^ th^M set- 
tlements; and it was by their accounts that the elher*BetjouaiMl| became at all 
Acquahit^ with the esatence of white men, of which the ipeatest part of them 
doubted until thev bad seethe Dutch among them. X^e Mahaiaseela, V> the norU^ 
east, whpi use elaphaBts as beasta of burden, saU beadi| and hve near liie great 
water: the Matte^veylai to the east, whodii^ near tha^faeat water,' a^d have long 
hair ; the Mollaquaqis, w)^o live to the north-east^'-aad )mng beads |o theBouquains^ 
the Malchaquam, eight days joumey to the east; lastly, Jhe Boui|ttains and Wan- 
ket^ees, are the imoiediate d^lgh.bojira of the HUrootaees* Beads i«th them ara 
the gre84 medium of airculationt fbe eat Joi inoculation for amall-pozis Imowp 
and practiaed at Kurechaaee.* The popi^ation m esti^ialed M 19>000, that of each 
of tha Latakees, 4000. , * . ' - * » 

Mnmenorche I l%esedi£%rentstatM,u^^tlM01turnmeBtofpat«icnlarohia6,^^ 
'''^**"' I often engaged in war, are aevenheiess nnilad by langufl|;e, manaeiB, and 
customs. Being greatnrayeUerStTtbe Bet|0(saaas all kaow eaeh ether we|h$ the sons 
isf good families, ajid principally of the chiefa who aspi^a to the sqpceasi^yit alb con- 
strained to make long journeys, for tho sake of forming friendly conDeaLJbna and 
alliances useful to their toihat in case of necessity. 

Tiiiii |iM»i I ^^* ^ ^*^ the43affires, and as well |iioportionad» thdfr fovi iv 
fMxi^ I even more elegant;' the hrowortint of their akin b between the^shining 
black of tha negro ai^d the yellpw ground of the Hottentot; the foam cf their face 
axactly resembles that of the Caffiias (Koussaa); eioeptiyig that tho nose is *moro 
frequently arched, «nd the lips lilre^hose of the European;, the expreaaion of Aeir 
^yes, and a certain something ahout the mouth, often gives them an appearance of men 
possessing great senaibitity ilitfaai^ refinement; the free and humonious play of their 
countenance, of their gestures, and of all their rouaclaa, reflect, as from a maror, the 
fMagut^ I movements of their minds; their language is sonorous, rich in vowela 
aad aspirates, and well accented; an elocution approaching to chanting, joined to 
great sweetness, gives it all the charm of the Italian.! 

Desirous of infomnUion, Ihey assail jitrangers with questioBs; and the excess 
of their curiosity is often troubleaame. They inquire concerning every thing 
new to them, however little it may eoncam them; yet a refusal does not offend, 
and a look only, or gesture, is sufficjbnt to put a step to their importunities. The 
goodness of their memory is shown by the facility with which they retain all the 
Dutch names, and even entire phraacp, which they pronounce better than tha 
Hottentots bom in the colony. At a much greater distance from the state of 
IMture than the Caffrea^ thay are masters of the art of diarimulationy ani unr 

• Csnipben,i.25r, 
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dMrstend die mode of forwwdbg their pereooal interesle with e4dfeea. Always 
actiTe end in motioo, eter wit^t a settled occupation, they ^ep little during 
the day; duiioig the full moon, they often even pass the night in dancing and sing- 
ing. Of moderate desires, they inure themselres to fatigue hy running whole days 
witfaoat. requiring any other food than that which is presented to them in the uncul- 
tiTated and nak^ plains of their parched conatiies. At home they lire | VMd. 
chiefly on the curds of millc* Meats furnished by the chase are most agreeable to 
them, they seldom kill cattle* They eat the flesh of the hy»na, the wolf, foi, cat, 
rhinoceros, and swan; Ihey aren become, k is said, in certain circumstances, anthro- 
pophagi; they hare, howsTart an unconquerable aversicm to fish, nor will the greatest 
hunger force them to eat it The ashes in which they roast their meat are substi- 
tnled for salt, which is entirely wanting in their coutttry* They drink water only in 
the greatest eitr^mity; they do not even use it for washing thenwelves. They do 
not understand, like the Koussas, the process by which a fermented liquor is ex- 
tmcted from seeds; but they immediately and gladly aeoept wine and brudy giTon 
them by Europeaas. The use of certain herbs, both in the form of smoke and of 
powder, was familiar to them long before the arrival of the Europeans; they have 
also given to tobacco the particular name of sioiilisdbe, while the Hottentot tribes, 
who also smoke wild heri^, especially dakha (Phiomm immeemt) have adopted, in 
their language, Ae shoitened word twok.^ The Marotzees cultivate tobacco, both 
for tnide and hooM oonsjimptasw. Their clothes are neat, and made of I onm. 
the skins of dMb r e nt aniroals, eueh «s eivets, jackals, wild cats, and antelopes. The 
men eoBSMl their nakedness imder alepthern bandage, like the Jagas, and the wo- 
men wear several apronsy one «TSr Ihe dher ; they also cover with care the breast, 
leaving the belly ODcevered* 

Among their oniaments asay be 'tebserved rings made of yellow copper, six or 
eigbjt of which hang from each ear; elastic bracelets also of the same metal, and 
lai^a ivory rings surrounding the lower part of the aim. Not having saws, they 
soften the ivory in milk, and ften eat il with considerable difiiculty with a knife. 
Th^sy appear to possess the art of making brass-wire; for the fine copper thread 
which they very ingeniously wind round the tail of a girafle to make their bracelets, 
is quite a peculiar metal, uui this Mnd 9t immliaiMliiiii does not form an object of 
exchange with European vessekemployed in African commerce. Tet M. Lichten- 
■tein counted seventy-two of these bracelets on the arms of one woman. They are 
mannfaetured at Kurechanee. The construction of their houses and | bbuh. 
stablea is very superior lo that of the other inhabitants of Southern Africa; but the 
woDMn have slone the merit of it The form of their houses is generally circular ; 
the arraogemeat of the pails appears to vary according to the situation and season: 
the interior is light, clean, and well ventilaled* Pottery is also another kind of 
industry reserved for the wemea; they use, in its formation, the same ferrrugi- 
neus clay, mixed with mica, fliat serves them for anointing their bodies. The 
vessels are eaactly hemispherical, and without feet; and, notwkhstand- I UMMiiiand 
iag their jrant of thickness, are very strong. Thejr also make pitchers | (■«»€■«• 
very mtffow at the bottom, in which milk may be kept fresh a considerable time*! 
The Bet|oaafl|te also show much elevemess in smith woric. Their instruments are 
hammers and gincers of the same form as ours, only a little more clumsy ; a large 
stone serves thfm as an anvil. They understand tempering iron, and the making of 
steel; end, although badly fhmished with tools, undertook to repair the carriages and 
iron tools of the Dutch who came to see them. They highly valued the saws, files, 
acksara, and nails shown te them, and immediately understood their use. The bark 
of several ire«, and the threads of several species of rush, furmshes them with ma- 
terials for raddng strong packthread. The art anth which they cut figures on the 
sheaths of their knives, hung round their necks, on their hamagays, spoons, and 
other wooden utensils, i»oves thai they do not want genius for sculpture. In some 

* Uflhtensteui, Bchtion snr les Betiouanas, Ann. det Voyagei, tpm. V. 
t Uchtenstein, Annalea dea VoyagM t v. p. 358. Bsttq w, Narrative vf a Journey amoagat 
the Booahooaaa^ afier ttie Voyage to Cochin-Chtna. 
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hotiaes at Kure^umeey there are figures, ptJlars, 9ic. carved or moulded in hard elay, 
and painted in Cerent colours, that would not disgrace European workmen. They 
know how to paint .and to glaze their pottery. Ivory, rushes, leather, wood, clay, 
stone, are all isgemously wrought. Their iron is remarkably fine. 
MonCcfMi I The Betjouanaa have an idisa of a soul, the seat of which they place 
Reivwn. I Iq ^q heart: they say of an honest man, that his heart is white. In the 
same manner, they associate the ideas of wicked and black. Honesty, loyalty, and 
courage, are with them principal virtues; but the fights of property are not held by 
them very sacred. They believe in an invisible master of nature, supreme distribu- 
tor of good and evil, whom they call moiiriino, analogous to mourmiia, king or lord : 
the sentiment held towards him appears to be nearer allied to fear than love. The 
high priest who presides over religious ceremonies, is the second personage after the 
king. Their ceremonies are^i^y the circumcision of boys, and the consecration 
of cattle. The priests are also employed in the observation of the stars, and the 
arrangement of the calendar: they divide the year into thirteen lunar months, and 
distinguish the planets from the other stars. Yenos, 8irius, Achamar, and some 
others, have particular names, known te few. To religious ideas may be undoubt- 
edly referred the folly of the BetjeuanaS in prognosticating future events by means 
ckritfiMiaib. i of dico, of a pyramidal form, made with the hoofs of antelopes. Their 
'^'*°*' I conversion to Christianity was long attempted in vain: tiiey appeared to 

laugh at our doctrines, and to jeer at our mode of worship. When spoken to con- 
cerning the God of peace, they answered, he mtty be as angry as he pleases^ we can- 
not give up going to war. Of five missienariesf tiMre was only one t4 whom thej 
showed any civility or attachment, and that was on aecoiint of his- having made 
known to them the use of the plough. Of late, however, they have all expressed 
the greatest willingness to be converted. Tlwre is a mission at New Latakoo, in 
the very heart of their territory; and every one of the princes vtsiled by Mr. Camp- 
bell expressed a wish to have missionaries settled amongst their people. There is 
another at Griqua Town, and both are most canfiilly attended by the natives. In- 
deed, pre-occupied by no other oveed, and impressed with ideas of the superiority of 
Europeans, whom they call goda^ the open cuiious mind of the Betjuana cannot be 
supposed to be obstinate against eoavietion. The missionaries complain chiefly of 
their feeble reasoning powers; but, afler aH, these perhaps diflfor little from other 
nations in the same stage of elviKzatioii. Wherever the missionaries have settled, 
the people have become better clothed, more industrious, and have left off the pre- 
datory commatido^ which indeed is nothing but an expedition undertaken to depliive 
the inhabitants of some neighbouriag village of their lives and cattiie; hut tolHrhich 
all the fabe g^ory of war is attached in the ideas of these simple men. The chiefs 
of the Griquas, Tammakas, and many other tribes, new attend with solemn regula- 
rity on the preaching of the Gospel: even Hie wildf persecuted, but not ungrateful 
Bushman, listens wiUi deUght and thankfulness to the messengers of peace. Com- 
munities of Bushmen, to the extent of many hundreds, have been reclaimed from the 
precarious life of the desert to the blessings of civilized life, and are highly spoken 
of by their benefectors, the missionaries, for devout aad regular conduct. In "this 
direction, where there is no political jealousy, Ohristian^ now make^ a rapid and 
steady progress. 

Their arms differ little from those of the Caffres, and eonsist of tie hassagay and 
the club. M. Lichtenstein does not mention the shield ; but many of the tribes 
use it* For some years past, they have also employed against the Bushmbns the 
same poisoned arrows that they seize fWxn these im|rfaciA>le bagands ; for they are 
unacquainted with the mode of making them. The popuhitioo, instead ef being di- 
minished by the frequent wars i» which they are engaged, i9 increased among the 
yictorious tribes, in consequence of-the number of Iwmeh and young children whom 
they take prisoners. Without Icno wing at presctat the trade of slaves, the BeQotmns 
appear to conceive the profit they might make by the sale of their prisoners. They 

• * evnpbell, vol. L 
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ofieredto exehiiigo with M. liehtfiiiflteiii'B compaBiaoSt oUUmii of ten yean old, 
for sheep. 

The disproportion between the number of men and women, which is I |J^***^ 
general throughout the countries bordering on the trofnc, has gwon rise | v^^^. 
to, and perpetuated polygamy, at the same time that it retains the women in a certain 
state of servility. As soon as a young man can think of establishing himself, he 
lays out a part of his property in the purchase of a wife, who generally costs from 
ten to twelve oxen. The first business of the new married woman is to build a house, 
for which she must herself fell the neceaaary quantity of wood: in this work she is 
sometimes assisted by her mother and sisters. The building of a stable for cattle, 
the cultivation of the fielda, and all the household work, equally forms a part of the 
servile duties of a Betjouana woman. 

As soon as the cattle are increased in number, the Bstjouana thinks of increasing 
bis ftuBoily by purchasing a second wife, who is equaUy obliged to build a house with 
stable and garden. Thus the riches of a man are estimated by the number of his 
wives. TbB women are very fruitful, and a Betjouana, surrounded by a numerous 
family^ resembles much one of the patriarehs delineated in the Scripture.* The 
Barroloos live at the distance ef twelve days journey north of the Bet- | nvBuMkiH. 
jonanas ;f they live in large cities ; understand casting iron and copper ; can engrave 
with taste on wood and ivory ; then: soil is fertile, shaded by trees, and watered 
by rivers. This is the account given by the Betjouanas to European travellera; and 
it is confirmed by the late researehes ef Mr. Campbell. The Wanketzeens, Ma- 
rotzeea, Mashows, Yattabaa, and Beoqaains, though they speak a dialect of the 
Betjuana laiaguage, are not called Betjuaaas, but Boroolongs. The above particu* 
lars then apply perfectly, as we haive^seen, to those nations of the Betjuan territory 
comprehenM under the term Boroalaage. The country is well supplied with wood 
and water, and very fhrtile ; and they both possess considerable acquaintance with 
the arts, and trade with nations to the east, having direct communication with the 
Portuguese. 

From the travels of Can^>bell it appears that the farthest country to 
the north-west, known to the Betjouanas or Borofttongs, is named Mam^ 
poor. The KaOyharry are a people living a month's journey to the 
north-west of Latakoo, from whom the hitter procure the skins of the wild cat 
North of the Orange river lies the country of the Great Namaquas, which, to about 
kt.36^ south, and long. 19^ west, is watered by the tip^utary streams of the Fish 
and Orange rivers, and therefore tolerably fertile, but to the east and north of this 
lies the great southern Zahara, or desert, extending probably to the equator, and in- 
habited only by wandering Bushmen. This vast region oi sand, studded here and 
there by tsaes^ is bounded on the eastern side by the Betjoaans, Marotzees, and by 
other tribes, which they denominate as follows :;{:-*Borth of Kurechanee, the Moquana, 
Bamangwatoo; north-east, the Maeallaka; east, Bapalangye, Massoona; east by 
south,. Baha^; south-east, Bassetsa, Booropolongs, Maribana, Babooklola, Bamoo- 
hopa,Bap0Ohene; south south-east, Bapo, Bammatow, Balicana, Bahooba, Bapeeree, 
Bukloida, Moolehe, Moohoobeloo, Moomanyanna, Mohawpee, Bommaleetee, Peeree. 
Bendee diese tiibes, or nations, to^ the south south-east, Barrow and Campbell ascer- 
tained, thai gsaat hordes of both native and Betjuana Bushmen inhabit the country 
scuth-Q^st of (latahoo, immediately behind the Tambookas, and in a line drawn from 
Port Natal to Latakoo. These Bushmen possess herds of cattle. The Wanketzees 
are ^itipted to the west of the Marotzees, from whmn they are divided by a chain of 
moontaiqe pesshig from north-east to south-east; tiiey are commanded by a trea- 
cberous prince caUfd Makabba, and at present bear the worst character of all the 
souther^ tribes except the Bushaien* Travetting from sun-rise to sunset, | >fc«»0OT. 
Atamfoor^ situated on the sea^eide, is two moons journey from Lattakoo, and three 
mootta wlien the travellers are encumbered with cattle, the plunder of these being 
the objeet of this dislant mareh. Tha^esert beyond Kallyharry bears mimoea trees, 

* Uebteiistefh^l. c. \ f Bartow, compare with Lichtenstein. 

t Campbell, K p. 371. •• « 
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and others, unknowa to die Litekooe, eomewliat leeembKiig the willow. The sur- 
face of this great desert, which reaches firom the Namaquas to Long Motiotaio and 
the Wanketzeest eztendhig 1000 miles to the north, and 500 to the west of Latakoo, 
is not perfectly lerelf and though generally covered with sand, has tufts of withered 
grass in the hollows. The water-meloQ is pretty copious ; water b extremely scarce. 
There is a nation at its farthest extremity called Quahee, (or Grass Knee.)* The 
extent of this desert, as obtained from natives, brings it to the 10th degree of Southern 
latitude ; in short, into the country of the Giagas or Jagas of Congo; who, it is evi- 
dent, are nothing but the wandering Bushmen of the desert, and the desolatmg com- 
mandos of the Betjuanas and Booroolongs. By suefa inquiries the benevolent labouro 
of the missionaries expand the boundaries of science; bat we have to resume the 
subject of central Africa in the course of the next Book. 

Uhuriimk I In resuming the description of the maritime countries, we shall pass 
over in haste Mnhambanej extending from Lagoa bay, as far as Cape Conientes, 
where a fort buflt by the Portuguese points out the southern limit of the possessioiis 
claimed by this nation. Cape Delgado is dke northern frontier. This whole extent 
of coast is called the GavemmetU ofSmta^ or MozmMqm. The eoast of Inhambane, 
is covered with pasturage and destitute of wood^f Baeh village has its independent 
TiMUntdoa I chief.^ The country of Sabia contains nothing remarkable. The 
Boioogiu ^ I kingdom of Botonga is often called Sefalia, or Sephalai the latter i^pears 
to be only the maritime part of it; the name of SoAda denotes in the Hebrew and 
Arabic languages, Low eatmtry,§ Four hundred ekecutioaers constantly precede 
the king of this country, who assumes the tiUes of Chmnd^aarcererf and GrantL-rob^ 
her. These words perhaps excite in the mind of an African, ideas equally just and 
liberal, as the phrases apptied to the paternal wisdom and august magn^ieence of 
our sovereigns excite in the mind of an European courtier. Four minislers traverse 
the kingdom yearly, one represents the person of the monarch, a second his eyes, 
a third his mouth, and a fourth his ears. 

The golden treasures of this country have become quite a common place anMHig 
the Arabian geographers; this precious metal, however, undoubtedly comes from the 
interior. The soil is fertile, the eRmate tolert^le. The approaches to the coast are 
dreaded on account of the numbeiiess reefs and banks of sand. It is asserted that 
among the inhabitants there is a race of giga^c forai, who deUver up their prisoners 
of war to a nation in the interior, to be devoured. || Those residing on the coast have 
embraced the Mahometan religion, and in some measure the Arabic language. They 
are ignorant of the art of dyeing their cotton stuffs. 

Bmpire of The state of Jlfenosietopa, situated behind Sofala, is, like the latter, 

MoDonMUiM. ^lyatered by the Zambeze^ one of the great rivers of Africa, that empties 
itself into the sea by (bm mouths or branches; namely, in pro ce eding from the north 
to the south, the Qutltlane, the CtMsio, which appears to be the principal, the LutAo^ 
and the Luahoil* The natives say that this river originates from a great lake, and 
receives its name f^om a village not far from its source. It is very r^id, and m 
some places a league in breadth. It ascends as far as the kingdom of SicomM^ 
above T^te, where there n a cataract of an astonishing height, and constant lalls 
for the space of twenty leagues, as far as the kimgdom of Chioova, where am found 
mines of silver. The Zrnnben inundates the country in the same manner as- the 
Nile; but in the month of April. In sailing upon this river, it is very hazardous to 
plunge the arm or foot into the water, on account of the numerous and daring cro« 
ptodMiioM. I codiles.ir Monomotapa abounds in rice, maize, fruits, and beasts; i$, is 
cultivated along the rivers, but the rest of the land, aldiough uncultii«tei^ appears 
fertile, since vast forests are found diere inhabited by elephants^' ihinoceroses, wild 
oxen called meroos, tigers strong enough to cany off a calf, zebras^ antelepes, and 
monkeys.** The hippopotamus and tortoise attain an enormous siae. The Bortu- 

• CsmpbeU, it p. 130. f Bmsuno, CoUeetion dss Vo/age% t i. p. 392. 

i Bucquoy, YoyBge, trad. tUem. p. 23. , 

^ HartmaimU Edriii Africa, p. 109 ». BeUnd Palesttna, p. 37% 

I Bucquoy, p. 4 and 5. f Thomansi Voyi|ge» p« 133. 

•• Idem, p. 118, 119, ct IS. * . « 
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gnese have bred a few homed cattle; but hones ara. altogether waoting. The mi- 
neral kingdom appears interesting. Gold dust ^yeiy where abounds ; the Portuguese 
collect it in the environs of Tete, the aatives in the province of Mamca; in addition 
to these are enumerated the gold mines, of Baro and QuoKcvy, where this precious 
metal hea imbedded in a rock. 

The kingdom of Bnima is considered the richest in gold* Masses of native silver 
have been met wiUi. The natives diligently work some iion mines. 

The name of Mamomofapa signifies^ according to some authors, the I Rcrmoiogror 
king of Motapa; it is written bj others Meno-'Motapaj whidi, according | ^'>**^ . 
to an ingeoious observation, appaars to signify in Arabic '< a people of mercenary 
soldiers,'' and consequently only an appellative given to these nations by the Arabs, 
who have conquered the aea-coasts> However it may be, the sovereign, to whom 
the title of emperor is given by the Portuguese, formerly extended his dominion, over 
a great number of vassal kings: he is now, say they, one of the most powerful princes 
of Alfica. The great edifices of Butua, covered with ins6riptions in an | Monvmcnti. - 
unknown limguage, appear to be silent evidences of ancient civilization extinguished 
during the presence of civil wars, or which may have disappeared with the nation, 
great both in commerce and arms, of which these monuments appear to be erec- 
tions. 

The provinces and cities of the empire of Monomotapa are not better 
known than they were in the sixteenth century. Zimbaoe m the collec* | ^^ 
tive name of eveiy great city, )ike fm in Cina* It is the name of the emperor's resi- 
dence, which is sixty leagues from the sea, is a very populous city, and situated on 
the banks of the great river, ^^e and Smtu are two Portuguese forts; the first, 
also called Sam-Yago, is distant eo# hundred and twenty leagues east of the great 
cataract The Portuguese still poiasss on this river the post of Chicova and Mas- 
sapOy near the gold mountains of movnt Fura. The post of Zumbo^ where the Ba- 
nians Qianufacturo gold plate, has been seized from the Portuguese by the natives. I 
The people of this country gO nearly naked, like those of the western coast ; they 
are superstitious, and believe ufi magic and enchantments. According to reports 
which seem doubtful, the king, on days of cereawn^, carries suspended at his side a 
small spade as an emblem of agriculture. The children of the great men are retained 
at court as hostages ; and the king sends every year an officer into the provinces. 
It is at that time the custom for the people to testify thmr loyalty by putting out their 
fires, and relighting them by fire taken firom the officer's torch. It is said that the 
emperor's guard consists of a squadron of women lightly armed. Afler all, is it 
ascertained whether this fiunous monarch exiafift at present, as an independent 
sovereign t 

A more interestmg question for a traveller ib the poasibilitf of crossing 
tbe unknown country between Monomotapa and Congo. The Portu- 
guese And African slave merchania have already often conducted con- 
toys of negroes from Angoki to Seaoa, and from Senna to Apgola. The two posts 
of Pedrot-negTM, in the interior of. Congo, and of ChicovOy in the interior of Mono- 
motapa, are the respective points of departure ;, the distance is three hundred and 
twenty-fite leagues, and its performance occupies a whole season : wandering hordes 
are frequently met, and elevated plateaus are crossed where gold in powder is col- 
lected. The reports received from Portuguese exiles residing at Senna, and trans- 
mitted by two learned men, M. Correa de Serra, and M. Constancio,| leave no 
room for reasonable doubts. The objection drawn from the declaration of the .go- 
vernor cf, Mozaipbique, who declares himself ignorant of diese journeys, loses its 
veight, when it is considered, that it is not at Mozambique, but at Chic ova, or at 
least at Senim, that information of the fact must be collected. Moreover, the go- 
vemor consulted by M. Salt, appeared to have scarcely any idea of the circumstances 
generally known concerning the geography of Monomotapa. 

• I jcbtenstein, Archives Ethnogniph. t. i. p. 295. 

t Report of Dominican Missionaries, cited in the Diario di Roma, FebrUHry, 1816. 
^ Observsdor Portuguez, Periodical Collection, Nu. IV. 
Vol. 111.— L 
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Repulsed from the intetior, our coriositjr must rapidly ranrey fhe renMttniiig part of 
the western coasts goveraed by the Portagueee. 

GaMc of Mb. I '^^^ coast of Mozambique eveiy ii4iere presents dangerous reefs and 
nmfaiqu^ | shoals, intenpened with a great number of small islands* The riversy 
although yery wide at their mouth, come not from a great distance ; they take their 
rise from the foot of a long and high chain of mountains, to which, on account ef 
their splintered peaks, has oeen given the Portuguese name of Pfco« Frag&sas* 
citr of the I The port of the Isle of Mozambique, although of difficult entrance,* 
■ > i nriM i iiMfc I jg y^jy good," and can afford secure shelter to many vessels. The Por- 
togoese have a fort very well built, and hold under their jurisdiction the inhabitants, 
who are Moors, and are governed by a Sheerif. The Portuguese ships, on their 
voyage to India, enter and remain in the port of Mozambique during a month ; for- 
merly, among oUier merchandisoy they took in slaves, which they carried to India : 
but King Josepb the second, under the ministry of Pombal, forbad this commerce, 
Imd the present Queen has enforced the order* The principal objects of exporta- 
tion at present are gold and elephants' teeth ; these last are very abundant ; they are 
kept in spacious magazines,! and are shipped off during the month of August every 
year for Goa. There is also considerable trade carri^ on between this place and 
Madagascar ; and all the commerce of these countries appears to be in the hands 
and at the charge of government. 

The unheidthy state df Mozambique has induced the inhabitants to build at the 
bottom of the bay the agreeable and large village of Meauril^ at this time more po* 
pulous than the oity.| The governor's palace raises itself majestically above a 
fuS the m£ i ^^^^^^ ^ cocoa, cashew, and mango trees. The principal nation on 
ujnivaknk, \ this coast IS that of Macouiu ; the MtnjoWy also the JUastmiff, Uve'in 
the interior; The name of the first of these nations appears to merit every attention 
of geographers. It appears to furnish the solution of an ancient geographical pro- 
blem. The territory of Vakvakj or Wakwak extends, according to the Arabians, 
from Zanguebar as far as Softda ; it is preeisely the situation of the country of the 
Macouas : are not the^two names identicalt A slight alteration of orthography may 
have confounded these names in the Arabic. § Such is the conclusion to which a 
rational etymology would seem to lead us. The truth is, that MacoUy in'the dialects 
of southern Africa, merely signifies a white man, and is applied by the inhabitants 
of the interior, indiffereatiy to the Dutch and £nglbh at the Cape of Good Hope, 
or to the Aralw and Portuguese on the shores of Mozaaabique.|| Anciendgr* Wak- 
wak may have had the same signification, so rapidly do tiie dialects of Africa dege- 
nerate : and the Makasses of the west coast,ir north of the Orange, probably derive 
their name from a similar origin. 

ThewMt I The northern part of the government of Mozambique derives its 
^^"^^ I name of Quermbe from a smdl island where the Portuguese have a 
fbrt, and where they allow the French to trade.** Oiho is another of their posts. The 
islands of tiiis coast are under the government of an Arab sheik, a vassal of Portu* 
'gal, whose possessions terminate at Cape Delgado. 

* Thonuinni p. 54^ 5S, 

t CoUin, Notices respecting Mozambtque, in Annsles des Voysgei^ t iz; p. 313. 

# Salt, Second Toyage. 

I Campbell, li.'p. 358. ^ Above p. 53. 

** Bhincard, Commerce des Indea Orientaleii p. 90. 
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AFRICA. 

ConiiMuathn of the descriptionof Africa, — Etutem coasts or Zangu§bar and Jljan.-^ 
Remarks on the Interior of Southern Africa* 

Thobe regions which are least known attract more particularly the attention of 
writers who are anxious to satisfy the curiosity of their philosophical readers. We shall, 
therefore, devote a whole book to the description of countries, which both English 
and French compilers of geography generally despatch in two or three pages.* 

Cape Delgado determines the southern limit ef Zanguehar^ or the I zangncbar 
coast of ZangueSf Ztngues^ Zindges^ for the name given by the Arabians | ShTikMSaDi. 
to the inhabitants is written in these three ways. The Arabian accounts are those 
only which appear to embrace the whole of continental Zanguebar. A great rivefy 
filled with crocodiles, sandy deserts, a bhming climate, leopards of a large size, 
innumerable elephants, giraffes, and wild asses or zebras, mines of iron, from which 
the natives derive their favourite ornaments ; the dourah and banana, as alimentaiy 
plants; as beasts of burden, oxen, which are also used in war; such are the remarks 
of physical geography which can be collected from the writings of Ibn-aI-Wardi,f 
Massoudi,| Edri8i,§ and Bakoui.|| The country of Zingues, or Zindges, extends, 
according to the Arabians, from Abyssinia as far as the territory of Ouakouaky that 
is to say, to the country of Makouas^ or the ooast of Mozambique. It is in length 
nevcn hundred yar«an^9, by which are probably meant Asiatic miles, for there are 
just seven hundred from Cape Delgado to Madagoxo, otherwise the whole coast 
from the straits of Babel-Mandel to Sofala must be included. The capital is Kabila^ 
a name in which Quiloa may be recogtiized. The people live without law, and with- 
out any definite form of religion. Every one worships the object of his fancy — a 
plant, an animal, or a piece of iron ; they, nevertheless, acknowledge a supreme 
God, whom they call Maklandilou, a word which calls to mind the Molango of the 
inhabitants of Sofala, and which thus attaches the Zingues to the race of Caffres. 
The king, who is said to assume the title of " Wakliman, or Son of the Supreme 
Lord,"1[ marches at the head of 300,000 troops mounted on oxen. The Zingues 
conquered, during the third age of the Hegira, a part of Eastern Arabia and of Irac« 

Europeans have visited only the island and some maritime places of 
Zanguebar; we will follow them by ascending from south to north. The 
island of Q^Uoa^ with the city of the same name, is situated opposite a 
peninsula, formed by two great rivers, the most important of which is ealled Coa»a» 
This sitofition gives it three safe ports, spacious, and independent of each other. 
The banks of the rivers are ornamented by large trees, with villages interspersed, 
subject to the authority of the king of Quiloa. The island, accessible at all times, 

* The Briliah ic«vemmeiit has Utely employed well appointed expeditions for the purpoae 
of exploring the eastern coast of Africa. It is understood that very great errors have been 
detected in the charts heretofore made. The exploration is completed, but the official 
accounts are not ftx published. Should they be received in season, the necessary information 
to be i^tained fmn them will be inserted in the appedix to this work.— [P^X Kd,] 

t Notices and Extracts from Manuscripts, ii. 38. 

i Ettenne Quatrem^re, M^m. sur TEgypte, &c vol. ii. 181. 

% Hartmann, Edriai Africa, 101—104. | Notices, &e. ii. 395. 

1 The word WaMiman^ quoted after Massoudi by Quatrem^re, appears to be Arabian. WakiU 
is a Mvemor, or viceroy. Iman, the name of the Arab aovereigfns of Yemen, Mascate, and 
Adet The pretended king of the Zingues nuy be only a vassal, fonner or present, of th« 
Imaa of Adel or Mascate. 
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w the mart for the trade of slaves of the whole coasf of Zanguebar. The continent 
produces a species of teak-wood, as durable as that from Surat, of the greatest beauty, 
and fit for the building of ships. The sugar<<aDe, cotton tree, and indigo, are its 
natural products. The baobab, the tamarind tree, the cedar, the tree that produces 
the gum copal, and the coffee plant of Madagascar, are also found here. Game, 
'and herds of every species of animal, particularly the wild ox, as well as river and 
aea-iish, are here abundant. ElephantSi rhinoceroses, panthers, lions, leopards, 
wild asses, or zebras, are often seen coming to the banks ef the two rivers to quench 
their thirst. Fruits and Vegetables are scarce. Millet forms the principal food of 
fte natives. 

The king is a negro, and receives much respect, but is under the guardianship of 
a Moorish vi*ier, called Mallindanej who governs supremely in the name of this tito« 
lar monarch, whom he may even depose by conferring the dignity on another of his 
OMm choice.* This vizier appears to be a governor sent by the powerful sheik of the 
island of Zanzibar. *' The inhabitants of this island," says a learned author, ^* saw 
with concern that Quiloa alone had all the trade of the coast; they invaded this city 
in 1787. The king of Quiloa ceded to that of Zanzibar half ^e profits annually 
jreceived from the trade of slaves. For the better observance of this treaty the sove* 
reign of the latter island has stationed a representative at Quiloa. Many French 
trading vessels resort thither every year.^f The women cultivate millet and pota- 
toes from custom and necessity ; the men are employed either in fishing, hunting, or 
sleeping ; some women also make mats and coarse stuffs for their own use.^ 
tJmmA ^ I The island of Monfiaj governed by a sheik in the time of Ramusis, is 
^'"■^ I at this time only inhabited by wild oxen, which the inhabitants of Quiloa 
come here to hunt. 

ftiMrtflf I Zanzibar is the largest of all Aese islands ; it is twenty-five leagues 
ZMsibw. I in length and five in breadth. It is said to have an excellent harbour. 
Orange and lemon trees display their golden fruits by the side of the coeoa and 
banana. Yegetables and rice are abundant. "^ The inhabitants, like those of the 
neighbouring islands, are Mahometans, and governed by a system of laws. The 
cities are adorned with mosques. The number of inhabitants is computed at 60,000, 
of which 300 are Arabs, and the rest a mixed race. The sheik communicates with 
the princes of Arabia ; he is said to have expressed a wish to be placed under the 
protection of £ngland.§ The exports consist of slaves, gum, ivory, antimony, and 
blue vitriol. 

UandoT I Ptfmha is stiH more fertile in fruits and com. The inhabitants, a 
p^mba. I timid people, are dressed in stufis of silk and cotton brought from India. 

Like the other islandera they sail in their frail barks to Melinda and Madagascar. 
Boatoand I Here ends altogether modem information. The interesting descrip- 
qoettiMt. I tiQiig of Lobo, Barros, and Conta, are already three centuries old.|| Is 
the city of Mombaxoj situated in an island formed by two branches of a river, 
still in the possession of the Arabs of Mascate, who, in 1698, drove out the 
Portuguese t Are the seventeen churches that adorned this city, well fortified by 
nature and art, still mosques? With whom do the inhabitants of these fertile and 
healthy places at present trade? Does the large and beautiful city of Mdinda still 
continue the pride of its banks ? Does she still see in her gardens the most delicious 
oranges? Do the Arabs, who now possess it, array themselves in silk and purple ? Ts 
the king always carried on the ahouldere of his courtiers, and received by a choir of 
priests and young women, who offer him incense aftd flowera? Who now reigns in 
Lamo^ a country famous for the large asses it produces? Over Patty whence the 
Arabs of Mascate drove out European traders in 1692? Over Jvho and its coast, 
infested by serpents? Over ^raeo, or JBema, a small aristocratic republic, the inha- 
bitants of which worshipped stones anointed with the oil offish? 

• Cotiigny, Moyen d'Am^liorer let Colonies, t iii. p. 347 et saiv. 

-j- BUncard, Gommerce des Indsi Orientales, p. 31. ^ CosBigny, ibid. iii. 266. 

S Sftlt, Second joumey into Abywinia, &c 

I Set the present work, vol. ii. p. 34^ and acq. 
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Those are questions that would have been resolved by the learned and intrepid 
Seelzen, if an enemy's hai|d had not out the thread of a life so precious ; for at the 
moment in which this traveiter died, poisoned by the ofder of the Iman of Yemen, 
be was preparing to visit Melindai and to collect among the Arabs of that city tra- 
ditions and manuscripts relsAive to their knowledge of A^frica. 

Nevertheless, the principal features of its geography are incapable (rf* having been 
clniBged. 

The cities of Helindat Lamo, and Plil^ appear to be situated in the I ^7q||^ 
delta of a greAt river, called Qif^moncy, which appears to be the same | ubcj. 
as that which, under the name of Z«Me, descends from the mountains of Abyssinia* 
The banks of the river, inundated and enriched by its waters, perhaps may corre-e 
spond with the lively deseriptiotts of the Pmrtiiguese ; farther on the moving sands, 
according to an Arabian aulbor, have destroyed the city of Lome.* 

Behind these maritime and civilized states are noticed the savage 1 1^^ MoMgw. 
tr i boB of Mo9€gueyas^ riefa in cattle, who, during infiiicy, have their heads 1 1^ 
covered with clay in the form of a hat. Is not the name by which this nation is de- 
signated^ Arabic 1 it would tiien only signify' men armed with javelins.'f Farther 
north are the Maraeaieaj a people less rude, and having a good exterior. I ^he Mmca- 
They observe the ceremony of circumcision. Tiie girls preserve the { <*^ 
treasure of their innocence by means of a suture, which the husband alone has a 
right to undo.^ 

The accounts of the kingdom of Magadoxa or MakadsehoUf are more I Ktagrfom or 
recent. A Uscar or Indian sailor, named Isuf, who has resided there | MasMioM. 
sixteen years, has furnished the principal parts nt the following account.§ The coun- 
try, watered by a large river, abounds in com, rice, fruits, cattle, red-haired sheep, 
horses and camels. The extensive forests haibour heara! lions, panthers, leopards, 
and ostriches. The pjfon is a bird ten feet in height. The description of an amphi- 
bk>us animal, denominated 6oMr, calls to mind the omUhorynchiu of New Holland. 
The population consists of a mixture of while, olive-coloured and black men, who have 
pretty generally adopted the idiom of their masters, the Arabs. The king and great 
men are covm^ from the breast to the feet; the common people go nearly naked ; the 
queen, by way of distinotion, wears green silk, and her hair is ornamented with 
feathers of diifferent colours. The king holds a court of justice in public, assisted 
fay sonoe counsellors. Crimipals are either exposed to wild beasts, or despatched 
with a club. The king is attended by a smie only during journeys ; at other times 
he has neither court nor guards, nor does ai^ one salute him. The Mahometan 
roligioD, which prevails, appears allied to paganism ; for different idols are seen both 
in Sie temples and booses. The violence exercised by the Portuguese in former 
timea on this coast, who came for the purpose of procuring slaves, has left a deep 
impreasioai and Europeans are no longer received but with mistrust and much 
reserve. 

The ci4>ita], which takes the name of the country, is a large and fine I ctty of 
city, built at*a short distance fr(>m the seapshore. It contauis the king's | Mtctdon. 
palace, several mosques and houses of stone painted in fresco, with terraced flat 
roofs. In the burial place of the royal family, near the city, the tombs are of black 
and white marble, each adorned #itf) a cupola simnounting a magnificent pyramid. 
The oms enetosiag the ashes of4he kings paa queens are aU of gold, bM surrounded 
by lamps of the^same metal. ' • 

It is probable that the AfacAtdot, mentioned by the Abyssinian histories, are no 
others than the Makadachou. 

The coast of Ajan presents to the eye of the navigator, only a deso- | com of Aim. 
late mass of rocks and sands, where occasionally, may be seen a wandering ostrich. 
In proceeding round Cape Gnardajuij the eastern point of Afiica, the coast puts on 

• Aboal-Mahosen, in Et. Qaatremere» L o. p. 188. 

t ^OOA (mosiagge) javelot. 4 Lobo, Toyage, t. i. p. 382. 

% Narrative of the Lascar Isnf, in Ehrnnmn, Bibliotfa^que of Voyage, and Geographical Me 
BK>irs» iai. 75. and seq. (in German.) 
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a lesa barren appearance. The port of F^iUj the isle ef Bflrfiors, the commercial 
city of Zeilaj in a country producing fruits and com, are little frequented by Euro- 
Kteadom of I peans. The kingdom of Adek is the principal state of this coast, its capi- 
^^ I tal is called Auga-Gnrdf and tike soTjsreigiiy lik6 that of Yemen, assumes 

the title of Iman.* The inhabitants of this coast, called Berbers by the Arabian 
geographers, have an olive ootour, long hair, and do not in the least resemble the 
Caffres. The horns of the cows are as large as those of the stag ; the sheep also 
have some peculiarities; according to HiUBilton,t they are whitish, with a head of a 
shining black colour, small ears, large body, and juicy ^sh ; at the ebd of their tail, 
as large as their buttocks, and from six to eight inches long, is an appendage 
^also, c^out six inches in le^th, very like the tail of a hog. Hamilton's assertion is 
in seme degree confirmed by Bartbema,^ who states his having there* seen sheep 
whose tail weighed from twenty*five to twenty-six pounds ; their head and neck 
black, the rest of the body white ; othen, entirely white, had a tail an ell in length, 
turned like a viae tendril, and the neek swelled with a kind of dewlap hanging toUie 
ground, which they have in common with the Angora sheep, and some other varie- 
ties. M. Walckenaer, has jiuftly ffemtd-ked its identity widk a ram of antique marble,§ 
the living type of which is said to exist in the Alps ; it appears to us, however, that 
the artist must rather have seen its model in Asia Minor. The sheep of Adel, in- 
stead of wool, is covered with hair as coarse as the bristles of a hog. The same 
effect is produced by the climate of Gfainea and Barbary.|| The ancients were well 
acquainted with these Ethiopian sheep, as they called them.lT Our European breed, 
after having been transported to South America, has changed its wool for hair.** 
These facts appear to diminish, in a great degree, the importance commonly attached 
to slight varieties of form, in a species so subject to the influence of climate. 
Annwitow I Among the exports of the country of Adel, som^ Greek and Ronmn 
f'^^^*^ I authors of the first and second ages, name myrrh, frankincense, cassia, 
and canella.tt The testimony of the ancients, repeated by Barthema, has also been 
copied by Bruce. It is not improbable that the forests or groves, overflpreading the 
interior mountains of Adel and Ajan, produce medicinal gums, odoriferous resins, 
and aromatic barks. We have seen, in the description of Guinea, that even the 
western coast of Africa produces some aromatic vegetables. We regard the great 
resemblance between the Flora of Africa and that of Arabia and India, as a proba- 
ble result, not only of the sinnlitudo of the climate^, but of the commercial com- 
munications of the inhabitants. Have not some plants from Brazil flourished in the 
neighbourhood of Plymouth, the seeds of which had been transported by Portuguese 
vessels to Lisbon, and thence to England ? Are not the vegetables of Germany dif- 
fused in the same manner over the coasts of Berghen in Norway T![X It must be con- 
fessed, however, that Bmce's assertions do not afford a sofRcient evidence for admit- 
ting the canella, cassia, or even the coffee-tree, inte4he number of vegetables of the 
central region of Adel and Ajan. Myrrh only is at this time carried from the ports 
of Abyssinia to those of Moka.§§ 

It now remains for us to go more deeply into the Jnterior of the continent. Un- 
fortunately a few lines will be sufident to incline the vague traditions that have 
readied Europeans. 

flStfoMon I '^^^ GiagaSi occupy ip the east of Congo immfense deserts. It is 
the interior. I^asserted, that these Tartara of the torrid zone, after their reunion at 
Mou-Zimbesy have appeared as devastating conquerors on the sid^ of Quiloa. On 
the other hand, the nunc of Mou^aco] brought by Battel and Dapper very far from 

* LadoK App. «d Histor. iEthiop. S9. f Hamilton, llelation des Tndei Orientales. 

^ Kamusis, i.p. 121, 133. § Fahtoni, del aaiete gutturato, Florence, 1792. 

I Shaw't Taavels, 341 ; Adanaon, Hiat Katun da Senegpal, S7» 

i Strabo, lib. xvii p. 1177 ; Almel. Diod. Sicul. iii. p. 8 ; Oppian, de Venat ii. 326. 379. 

** Cateaby'a Natund Hiat. of Carolina, preface ; Brown'a Natural History of Jamaica, p. 
488 ; Sloane'a Natural Hiatoiy of Jamaica, ii. p. 328 ; Bancroft'a Natural Histoi^ of Guinea, 
p. 121. tt "Galen, IMoKor. Plia. cited by Bocbart, Phaleg. i. ii. p. 23. 

i^ Notes of M. CixrrU de Sena, and of the late M* Wahl, oomnuoiciited to the author. 

§§ BUncard, Commerce dea Indea Orient. 83. 
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die nordKeaat of Goiiga» Bffjfmn to soint out a temporuy ettaUkhroeat of the Gip 
agaa. It appeara to 00 thai the Zkeim^ or Moo-Zimbesy must be identical with the 
Cmbtha8y wanderers to ttie west of the Betjouaoaa. Agein, the M<m-OaUaa or 
MiHhGQUaSf on the coast of Qjoiloa, appear to be an emigiatioo of the Gallas bor- 
denag on Abjsainia. It is from these data that the mterior of Southern Africa ap« 
pears to us an extensive plateaa, where wandering hordes are dispersed withoul 
control, fdthout laws, or anjr regular eoi{doyment. This hypoUiesis appears con- 
firmed by the two aceonling testimonies Uiat we are about to cite. 

The accounts of the slave merchants of Mozambique, collected bv I ^JS^ ^^ 
Mr. Salt, inform us, that the two nations, called the £m and Maravtf \ Zmj, ^ 
are situated nine hundred miles at least from the eastern coast, and consequently in 
the middle of the continent : these nations, con^posed of white men, (olive-coloured 
are undoubtedly meant,) are concerned in the slave trade on the western coast. 
Seven months are required to go fiom Mosiambique into their country, where a great 
lake of frerii water is to be found. This testimony merits greater attention, as the 
Engli^ traveller, in reporting it, endeavours to throw out doubts on the subject* 

Accovding to M. Morioe, of the Isle of France, who concluded in 1776, in his 
own private name, for one hundred years, a treaty of alliance and* commerce with 
the Moors of Quiloa, a caravan of Africans every year leaves this city to go into the 
interior of the country on the western side of Africa, and return by the same road. 
They feed on the vegetebles and rooto found on the road,t and particularly on the 
tajmarind. At the distence of some daysP journey from Quiloa, a great lake is ob- 
served, designated as a fresh water sea ; it is undoubtedly the lake Maravi. It ia. 
crossed on pieces of wood, and a halt is made on an isle found in the middle. The 
Africans assert that the termination of their jouiHay is " a lake" of salt water. Ves- 
sels, similar to our own, are found there, and Europeans, to whom the slaves are 
sold. This account has been confirmed to M. Morioe, in all the voyages made to 
Quiloa, by many inhabitante who had performed the journey ; and the coincidence 
of their reports does not admit a douhi of its truth. 

From these reports, it may be presumed, that at present there an no considerable 
(fistricta, even half-civilized in the soathero- interior of Africa. This idea is farther 
confinned by what is known concerning the manners of some tribes. 

Immediately to the east of Congo, are the regions where are found the I uamwn or 
wandeoog and uncivilized tribes, called Jagoi^ Gtafitic^, or Sckaggth I ^^^ J*su> 
by travellers, and who give theniselves the name ot^aghLX 'These people do not 
cultivate Ae land, and possess only such cattle as they tid^e ia war : they invade the 
fertile countries of their neighbours, consume the produce, and, after having laid 
every thing waste, sisarch after other booty. The Giagas devour their prisoners ; 
they mb their genemhssimo with human &t ; he also weais a belt of ostrich eggs, 
and a sort of copper ring in the nose and ears. The women of the Giagas bury 
thenr children alive ; the nation continues ito existence only by rearing the children 
of neighbouring tuitions, torn from thiair parente at twelve years of age. The gene* 
lalissiznoy* difting tiie great sacrifices, kiMs with his own hand nine human victims. 
It is aaaerted that, at a certain f&te, this chief ordsrs a furious and hun^ lion to be 
let loose in the mid<fle of his subjects. The Jagas, far from avoiding it, consider it 
an hoBoar to be kiHed by his murderous teeth. Old men, and the sick, are abao< 
doned without pity. The dead are buiiad in iwiked tombs, dressed in their richest 
dottiesy and hiw^ as companions, two of their wives, who are buried alive. The 
Giagas, who have no horses, fight en foot math great intrepidity ; they entrench their 
camp with difigence. This hideous' naiion has had its Alexander and its I Henwi ud 
Semiramia. Under the cenmiand of Ztm&o, thdy overmn the interior of | iwrainM. 
Southern Africa, and came down to lay waste Quiloa and besiege Mozainbique. On 
its arrirai' before MeHnda, the army of Ztmbo suffered a totel defeat, which was fol- 
k»wed by the dissolution of his empire ; but Temba-J^damba^ youngest daughter of 

* Salt, Second Yoyag^. 

t Co«Hgny» Mbyens, d'an^fiorer lea Colonies, t iii. p. 346. 350. 369, 

I Lopez, u c. p. 77» Battel, i. c. 974 1 Carii, Voyage aa Congo. 
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one of his generals, endeavoured by her laws cht quixUka to support the power of the 
nation. With a view of enforcing submission to her inhuman commands, she seized 
her young son, threw him into a mortar, broke and pounded him, and then extracted 
from his wretched remains an ointment, of which she applied to her body some drops 
on every day of battle* The Jagas have preserved thiis ointment ; and their chie&, 
when anointed with it, consider themselves invincibie* 

TiM BwDffoi. I The Bororoij to the north of Monomotapa, are a less uncivilized peo- 
ple. Those who inhabit the sides of the lake Maravi, and who have considerable 
cities, are subjects of the empire of Bororos. Among the names of these tribes, 
those of Ma$9i and Ruenga» are the most remarkable: the one recalls the ancient 
Massyli or Massasylians ; the other appears identical with Dar^Runga^ situated to 
the south of Darfour, since this last people use an idiom quite different to that of its 
neighbours, and appears, therefore, to be a colony, come from a great distance. 
M«io.ni««L I The name of Mofio-Etiuigt, or, according to a more authentic ortho- 
graphy, Afoi»-JVtmtg>, designates an empire, or rather an oasis, to the north of the 
lake Maravi. It is said to be populous, mountainous, and rich in gold mines.* 
These mines are found in the province of Oaragua; it is also known, from M. Seet- 
zen, that in the Bar-Bergon, a dialect is known, called the Goffrotigon, which ap- 
pears to indicate a province of the same name. The sovereign of Mou-Nimigi has 
the title of iicegu0, which is like the word amaxeaghj lord. Thus some scattered 
rays every where show a connexion between the nations of the southern interior, and 
those of Atlas and Nigritia. The il/ou-JVInijgtafis are said to be white, undoubtedly 
only as compared to negroes. 

oingink I Only one part of this interior region has been visited by Europeaos ; 
it is the small state of CUngiro, 80me particulars concerning it are kAown, furnish- 
ed by the Jesuit Anton-Fernandez^ who attempted, in 1613, to pass from Abyssinia 
to Melinda, with an embiusy , designed for King Philip the second of Spain-f This 
River zcbee. | country is Situated on the banlts of Zebee, that has its source in Bos^ 
charn^ a district of tiie kingdom of Narea,:^ and opens for itself a passage with force 
across the mountaiBS, dividing the two countries. 

This river, which moves along a greater volume of water than the Nile, after hav- 
ing nearly surrounded Gingiro, which becomes in this manner a sort of peninsula, 
pursues its course, without intermission, to the sea, into which it empties itself near 
Melinda. To cro^^ it in their country, the Girgirians kill a cow. They enclose the 
baggage in the skin, and fill it with air by blowing into it with force. They then 
fasten to it two poles, in the form of shaf^, hang upon each side by pairs, to keep 
the machine balanced, which a good swimmer, placed at the head, draws by means 
of a rope, while two others push it on from behind. Their colour is of a less deep 
black than that of the negroes. Their features are as fine and regular as the Abys- 
sinians and Europeans. The whole nation are slaves; every thing is -the absolute 
UwtM4tiii. I property of the king. When he wishes to obtain any thuoig valuable 
guter eiHiiMH. I brought by the merchants, he gives them in exchange the number of 
slaves required. For this purpose, he uMformly orders as many sons and daughters 
of the inhabitants as he wishes to be taken away. It is a right of the throne, conse- 
crated by time; and wo to the person who is suspected to disapprove in the least of 
this barbarity, he will be immediately put to death. At his audience of leave, the 
king offered Father Anton Fernandes the daughter of one of the first families of the 
kingdom as a slave, and on his refusal, gave him a male slave and a mule. The 
crown is hereditary in the same family, but not in the order of primogeniture. The 
successor is appointed by force, at the peril of the electors' lives, who pass for great 
sorcerers, and appear to be a tribe oT priests. Afler inauguration, the new king or- 
ders all the favourites of his predecessor to appear before him, and ordets them to be 
sent afler their beloved master into the other worid. The house of the dead king is 
burnt, with every thing contained in it. The same is done afler the dcatli of an io- 

* Jean dos Santos, la Haute-F.thiope, liv. iii. ch. 1. 

t See Tellez, Hiatoria general de Ethiopia a alta Coimbn, 1660, in folio, p. 312, 329. 

# ** The Zebce is probably the ITaHi JiprcKa^ which, accordiiifr to Blakrizif constitutes the 
Ucr of Abyssinia." Valer Ethnugraphisch. Archiv. torn. i. 242, 
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dividual; even the trees and vegetables found in the neighbourhood are bunit, lest 
death, habituated to this spot, should be tempted to renew his operations. Before 
felling a tree, chosen to make the pillar intended as a support to the throne in the 
king's new dwelling, they cut off the head of the first man Uiey meet belonging to a 
certain family of the kingdom, which, from that circumstance, is exempt from all 
other expense, and many envy this honour. When the king goes to be installed in 
his palace, one or two other men of the same privileged family, according to the 
number of gates, are killed, that the threshold and posts may be dyed with their blood. 
On the day of his assuming the reins of government, his first act is giving orders for 
discovering throughout the whole of his kingdom all the men and women who are 
affected with scald-head, in order to prevent the propagation of the disease, which 
might terminate in affecting his majesty. The whole are cured by being sent beyond 
the Zebee, where death awaits them all. 

I'he king is seated on^his throne, which is like a balloon, fixed in the 1 laaghiAic 
manner of a cage at the top of the house, dressed in a robe of white | ^'<i*'^<^ 
silk of Indian frabric. Fathe^ Anton Fernandez says that gingiro means a monkey, 
and that the attitudes and grimaces of the king in his cage very much resemble this 
animal, adding, that, similar to what monkeys do, the king, wounded in battle, is 
immediately killed by those who surround him, or in default of that by his relations, 
that he may not die by an enemy's hand. He is looked upon as a divine being, 
rival to the sun and his devouring influence. He goes out only in the morning, at 
break of day. If the sun has risen before him, he continues in the interior of the 
house the whole day, and neither goes up into his cage, nor transacts any business; 
for, say the Gingirians, two suns cannot shine at the same time, and when the other 
has taken the lead, the dignity ^f the king would be compromised, if he so far hum- 
bled himself as to follow. 

After death, the body of the king, dressed in the richest stuffs, and enclosed in 
the skin of a calf, ia drawn along the fields to the burial place of the sovereigns, and 
deposited in a ditch left open; earth is not considered worthy of covering the remams 
of a rival of the sun, who can only have the tent of heaven as a mausoleum. The 
body is inundated with the blood of a great number of cows killed at the edge of the 
tomb; and afterwards, one is killed every day, until the death of the kmg then 
reigning; the blood flows into the tomb, and the flesh is the property of the priests 
who perform the sacrifice. 

Among other ceremonies of the inauguration, too long for description, the new 
king is obliged to crush between his teeth a certain worm brought to him, and which 
is supposed to have come from the nose of his predecessor. 

Such are the uncivilized and extravagant manners of the population of Central 
Africa. They afford little hope of interesting discoveries for history ; neither, how- 
ever, can it be supposed that a small number of men, well armed, would experience* 
many obstacles in traversing these barbarous kingdoms. 
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On quitting the continent of Africa at its eastern point, the island of | 
Socotora immediately comes into view ; its soil is dry, strong, and almost destitute 
of water and vegetation ; the dost of the shore is carried by the wind even to the 
tommit of the central chain of mountains. Nevertheless, in the shel- | ^-^-' 
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terad Tstteyty the bet aloea, bb well as a groat quantity of dates, are produced. It 
aboundB in goats and poultry, but there are very few oxen. Besides the monmbruny 
or gam extracted from the aloe, cinnabar and dragon's blood are exported from the 
island.* George Andersen, an unenlightened traveller, mentions his having there 
seen the cassowary. Amber is thrown up from the sea. Coral is very common, and 
the houses of Tamaridaj the principal city, are constructed with it The island has 
no perfectly secure harbour. It is governed by a sheik, who is subject to the Iman 
of Muscat or Arabia. The population of this island might furnish a subject for 
Origin oTtke I lengthened discussioiis. Philostorges, Edrisi, and HamdouUah, speak of 
faihihitMrt i. I ^ eolony sent hither by Alexander the Great During the time of Philos- 
torges, the colonists spoke the Syriac language. Marco Polo assigns an archbishop 
to the Christians of^ Socotora. The Portuguese (bund there some Monophysite 
Christians, whose prayor-book appeared to be written in the Chaldean language. 
Again, in 1593, there was a Jacobite bishop in the island;! but the sect of Nes- 
torians also had followers under a separate bishop.| Thomas Roe, among modem 
trmvellers, gives the most particular details of the inhabitants, and divides them into 
four classe^-^tfae Arabians, rulers of the co\mtry ; their Mussulman subjec.ts, or 
slaves; the ^fidiognes, ancient inhabitants confined to the mountains, who profess the 
^ctrine of the Jacobite Christians; and lastly, a savage tribe, who live in the woods, 
without either c^thes or houses. Its real inhabitants appear to be ignorant of the 
use of the musket, but, in commercial and other interested transactions, appear to 
|Murtake Of the vices of civilized nations. 

This island, which even in periods of antiquity served as a station for merchants, 
might even now become an important one, to any nation wishing to explore Arabia 
and Eastern Africa. Yet, since the sixteenth centu|^, it has continued to be disre- 
garded by Europeans. 

ASmirtntB I ^^ ^® distance of three hundred marine leagues south of Socotora, 
Utaod*- I are a great number of small anihipelagos, discovered by the Portuguese, 

which, even at this period, are not well defined. On the charts prior to the OriaUal 
J^Ttftune of M. d'Apres de Mannevillette, the general name of JUmiratUe hlands 
comprehended all those small islands situated between the 4th and 6th degrees of 
south latitude, and of longitude from 50th to 54th degrees E. of Paris. Witliin 
forty years, many French navigators have made more observations, aud have changed 
their nomenclature; they have applied the name of MniranU to the more western 
group, composed of thirteen flat islands, furnished with fresh water, abounding in 
cocoa trees, and tortoises, oflen readily taken by the hand of travellers. A more 
Theacyeheiie j eastern group has got the name of the Seychelle Islands. The largest, 
itahe. I the isle of Make, is remarkable on account of the establishment formed 

there by the French, wherein they cultivated with success the nutmeg and clove 
ttees. An excellent port renders this island important to navigation; the English on 
this account have been anxious to have it ceded to them. It was to this spot that 
Napoleon, when first consul, exiled some turbulent friends of liberty, falsely accused 
as accomplices with the contrivers of the infernal machine. A quarrel with the in- 
habitants, probably on the subject of politics, was the cause of these unfortunate 
persons being again exiled. Some of them foundered on the Comora Islands and 
were lost, others gained the African continent, where they probably suffered a slower 
and more painful death; at last, destiny also conveyed to an African island the man 
by whose orders so many victims had been exiled to the centre of the SeychoUe 
idands. 

MecrvitaL The hU of PalmSf in this archipelago, is distinguished by a peculiar 
production, a species of palm, producing a fruit called the Maldivta nuly 
or Coco de motm In this firuit there is nothing particular, except its fonn, 
which presents an appearance of two thighs. The stone, like that of the cocoa, 

• yvfuge to 8ocoter% Aiiiial.dct Yoyageib t x. p. 143. 

t AMemanni, Biblioth. Orient ii. 456. 

t CMOf^ HiAaire da Ohriitiaainne dcs I«d«i, p. S9. Amman, iii. 603—780. 
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has a bitter and astringent taste.* As the tree grows near the sea, the nuts when 
they fall off, drop into the water, and are carried by the current as fi» as the Mal- 
dives islands, whence they are carried to India. Very singular medical riitues wei« 
formerly ascribed to its fruit; it was sold at a very high price. The Emperor Bo- 
dolphtts the Second, could not procure one at the price of 4000 florins. The learned 
formed different hypothesis on the origin of this nut, and RumpUus considered it 
the production of a sub-marine tree. The palm tree producing it has only been 
found ill this island; but as the sea carries it as far as Sumatra and Jara on one 
side,f and Zanguebar on the other,| it probably grows in many other islands of the 
Indian ocean. The French and English having in a short time diffused a great many 
of them through India, this fruit lost its mysterious fiune. It has, however, been 
found profitable to cultivate it in the Isle of France. 

Many small islands little known, among which are the Seven Brothers^ \ muMfimk, 
Diego Gareia^ Ada and Candu, reach from the east of the Seychelles to the Mal- 
dives, and even beyond the meridian of the Isle of Ceylon, in the direction of Su- 
matra. They are all inhabited. To the south-east of the Seychelles Islands, are 
also observed many small islands and extensive rocks uniting this archipelago to 
Madagascar and Africa. Thus, that part of the Indian ocean that extends from the ■ 
coast of Zanguebar to that of Malabar, and from Arabia to the Seychelles and Mal- 
dives, forms a kind of separate sea, or, if it may be so called, a mediterranean sea* 

The usual entry to this sea is the Channel of Mozambique, between | conomutab 
Madagascar and Africa. To the north of this channel, interspersed with shoals and 
rocks, is the archipelago of the Comoro isles. They are four in number. That of 
jif^ouan, or Joanna, properly Hinzouan, has a great advantage over the I Appemneeir 
others in itsicommodious roads and watering places of easy access. It | hJmoum. 
has a very picturesque appearance ; mountains, shaded with trees and fine verdure, 
varied by glens and intersected with deep vallqrs, majestically raise their heads one 
above anoUier to a height of five or si;c hundred toises, and terminate by a peak move 
lofty, covered with eternal vegetation. The isle appears, to have undergone the ac- 
tion of a considerable volcano ; traces of the violence of fire are every where to be 
met with. It may contain about six or seven thousand inhabHants. The bay of 
Maehadouj the usual place of disembarkment for European vessels, is- on the north 
side. The city is about half a league from the anchorage, is surrounded by walls 
fifteen feet high, and flanked by square turrets.§ The city of Johanna^ situated in 
a handsome bay in the eastern past of the isle, was destroyed by the Malgaches in 
1790. 

Angazija, or great Comora, situated twenty-five leagues to the north- I ^^ q^, 
west of Anjouan, is a vast assemblage of mountains, the difierent groups | comon. 
of which have their bases very near the sea-coast, and all re-unite in a common 
rammit, of from twelve to thirteen hundred toises in height. It has no road, but 
many villages. 

MauhUle, or MaUde, five leagues west-south-west of Anjouan, is eneompassed 
with a chain of rocky shelves. It has two small towns. 

The isle of MagoiUj the smallest of the four, seven leagues south-south-west of 
Hinzoaan,'afiR>rds only one bad anchorage. Its population is reduced to twelve or 
fifteen hundred individuals. 

Situated mider a fine sky, the Comora isles enjoy a very healthy cli- I cBmitv. 
mate. The champaign country every where exhibits the appearance of | ft^««ti»* 
a luxurious vegetation. At Hinzouan, every defile is a garden watered by a limpid 
stream. The summit of each eminence is covered with wood, its foot is shaded by 
^ves of cocoa trees, tufls of bananas, mangoes, orange and lemon trees, that inter- 
sect fields of potatoes and yams. The Indian purging nut, the guiava, the tamarind, 

• Sonnerat, Voyage ^ la Nouvellc-Guindc, p. 4. 

t Maiwlen's Sumatra, p. 17. first edition; Rumpb. Herbar. Amboinenae. 
i Lobo, Voyage to Abyssinia, i. p. 53. 

S Annsles des Voyages, t. xlii. p. 136. (Essai aar lea Comores, par Capnartin ct Bpidtf. Co- 
til.) Notice on Hinzouan, by Sir William Jones, in the Asiatic neicarehes, t. ii. 
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and other trees less known, adorn the aides of the hills ; wild in^o and the augar 
cane are abundant 

The principal domestic animals are the goat and zebra. In the fields are foond 
pintados and quails, as well as sereral species of turtle-doves : among these is one 
very beautiful ; its plumage is ash-grey, shaded with blue, green, and white ; its neck 
and legs are extremely long, its bill is yellow and much pointed. The brown maki 
appears to bo the only inhabitant of the forests. 

Numerous flocks of a species of hawk fly near the surface of the sea. This bird, 
in its tail and plumage, resembles the French hawk; it is so far peculiar as to live 
only near the coast, feeds only on fish, and yet is not possessed of any of the char 
racters that distinguish aquatic birds ; its feet are not even half-webbed. The waters 
of^ this archipelago are not very well supplied with fish. 

In the Comora isles none of those troublesome insects are found that desolate 
India, the coast of Africa, and the island of Madagascar; but the fields swarm with 
small mice. 

i^tbtanu. I The population is composed of negroes intermixed with Arabs, who, 
ibor orifin. | at the period of their numerous emigrations about the twelfth century, 
established themselves in these islands as well as on the coasts of Africa and at 
Madagascar. 

Large hps and prominent cheek-bones designate the lower classes of the blacks 
of Mozambique ; the sultan and nobles have retained the fine and expressive coun- 
tenance of their Arabian ancestors; large eyes, an aquiline nose, and a well-formed 
mouth, are features common to them all, and among them are observed heads of a 
Uagaage, | Striking character. The common idiom is a mixture of Arabic and of 
the language of Zanguebar.t • 

ouiiMter and I The Comorans are, in general, mild, honest, hospitable, very affable, 
*'*°''^^ I and have already attained a degree of civiUzation not to be found in the 
inhabitants of that part of the continent, or of the great island to which they are 
neighbours. They have much politeness in their manners, good sense, cultivated 
understanding, and a certain poetic turn, that imparts to their conversation an eastern 
grace. Yet ^though many among them can read and write, they keep no register 
either of public or private occurrences, and, whenever disputes arise, the truth of 
the facts, and of their date, are decided by the oldest persons among them. Europeans 
shipwrecked on these isles have always experienced the most generous treatment. 
Some Arabs engage in agriculture, and possess large estates in the interior of the 
island. Others are employed in the mechanical arts, weaving, working in gold, &c. 
Their skill in working is as wonderful as the badness of the tools which they make 
use of. Others apply themselves to navigation, and undertake voyages as far as 
Bombay and Surat The natives, however, are generally very bad soldiers, cowardly 
and pusillanimous. The Madecasses frequently make descents on the islets, carry 
off cattle, and reduce men, women, and children to slavery. 

Hbuaefc | Their houses are simple and even miserable. The women's apart- 

ments are separated from the body of the house by a small inner court, inaccessible 
. to strangers. The only appearance of luxury among them is the immoderate use 
of musk, the smell of which completely infects the houses ; they have also the 
eastern custom of tinging their nails of an orange colour, extracted from kennOf so 
much celebrated by the poets of the east There is nothing remarkable in the dress 
of the men. The dress of a woman of rank, whom M. Collin, of the isle of France, 
saw on the terrace of one of the houses, appeared very similar to that of the Indiana 
on the coast of Malabar. She wore several necklaces and bracelets of coral, long 
ear-rings, and a ring passed through the cartilage of the nose ; her hair was covered 
with ornaments. She appeared handsome, but her colour was very brown. 
BdigfoD. I Mahometanism is the religion of the country, but the common people 
worship Fetiches, as well as attend the mosques. 

* Annales des Yoytges, t. jdii. p. 141. 

t Grotte's Voyage to India, 43. (Qerm.) Bruns, in his Africa, conjectures that Carmouafa» 
in Edriai» is Comora ; and that in place of Baneh^ the reading is Zaneh ; that is to say, ZuuMh^ 
T the names given to the island of Hinsouan. 
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The sway which tiie sultan of Anjouan exercised forineiif over the | BoiiiiMiitatr* 
Comora Isles, has ceased, on account of the weakness to which the state has been 
reduced, by the wars waged by the Madecasses since the time of Beniowsfcy. The 
nobles have a share in the government, are engaged in commerce, and are the pur- 
veyors to European vessels. Little more is Imown of the constitution and laws of 
this country. Theft is punished by the loss of a hand, and a second offence by 
that of the other hand.* 

We shall pass on, in a summary way, to the account of one of the largest islands 
of the worid, and of a country more interesting from the variety of curious objects it 
presents, than from its extent, and from the importance it might possess in the hands 
of an active nation. The island of Madagaacavy the indigenous name of I iMMagMar. 
which 13 asserted to be Madeca&stj can claim its share among the tradi- | ^^<'>*««v»r« 
lions handed down to the Greeks and Romans, concerning the immense Taprobane, 
which, according to the accounts of the natives, was extended so far to the south, 
that neither the constellation of the Bear nor Pleiades were visiUe, and << the sun 
appeared to rise from the left." These particulars, as well as its dimensions, and 
the great lake situated in the centre of the island, agree with Madagascar, while the 
latitudes faiarked by Ptolemy apply to Sumatra, and all the other circumstances lead 
us to Ceylon. In the island Phebolf so named in a writing attributed to Aristotle, 
may be recognized the Arabic name of Phamhahuy given to this island. The Ara- 
bians probably visited it in their earliest voyages to India, and long before the time 
of Mahomet The first certain idea of it was transmitted to us by Marco-Polo, the 
Portuguese, who discovered it in 1506, under the command of Lorenzo Almeida, and 
gave it the name of SainULaurent; the French called it Daupkine. 

This ishind is more than 340 leagues in length, and in breadth, in | Esmn- 
some places, 120, giving it 28,000 square leagues of suiface.t Although almost 
wholly comprised within the torrid zone, it affords, on account of the elevation of its 
soils, the most agreeable variety of the seasons, and enjoys, in some degree, all the 
advantages of temperate climates. A double chain of mountains, from | MoumaiM. 
twelve to eighteen hundred toises high, traverses it from north to south, enclosing, in 
all probability, a sort of central plateau, and separating the two maritime parts almost 
equally, giving rise to several rivers containing fish, and subject to periodical inunda- 
tions. The most considerable are the Munindaoa on the western side, | Biven. 
the Mananzari and Manangara on the eastern. The AndewfurafUe is navigable for 
canoes to the distance of thirty-five leagues. The Memguru^ one of the finest, rises 
from the lake Antaianaxe, twenty-five leagues in circumference. Four other lakes, 
Rauoi-Be, Rassoi'Massat'ej Iranguej and ^osn-Bty extend along the eastern side, 
communicating with each other; the latter, in particular, would make an excellent 
harbour, if the tongue of land separating it from the sea could be cut. The sea, 
howeyer, it might be feared, would soon form another impediment. These stagnant 
lakes render the climate unhealthy. 

Many bays and roads, in different parts, upon the ^me coast, have I Bcyi and 
often attracted the attention of the French government, since the time of | "''^ 
Henry IV. who first entertained the design of occupying the south-east part, by erect- 
ing in the small bay Daupkine the fort Dauphin, at present in ruins. During the last 
century, Cossigny, and after him Beniowsky, have attempted to form establishments 
to the north-east of the island, in the fine bay of «^nfongti, enclosing port Choiseul. 
Samte^Luee bay, to the north of Dauphine bay, was again explored in 1787 by M. 
Lislet Geoffroy.l; Foulpoint and Tamatava, situated nearly in the centre of the coast, 
has always been fi^quented by the French, who thence obtained many articles of the 
first necessity, for the use of their colonies in the Isle of France and of Bourbon. 
English ships generally put into Samt'^ugustin bay on the western coast Louquw 
harbour, between the bay of Antongil and Cape Ambre, is neglected; it is, however, 
considered good, and capable of receiving whole fleets. 

* Annales des Voyages, torn. ziii. p. 163. 

t Mftp of Madagiscar, in the Annsles des Yoysges. t. xL 

i Annales des Voyages, t. it. p. 40. 
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iinporttu«eor I Upofi the whole, the mtuation of Madagascar at the enttance of the 
tUtittend. I fnd^g^n Ocean, and opposite the south-east coast of Africa; its fertilitv, 
progressive elevation, and the varied nature of its soil ; the different modifications of 
the air which, in an extent of fourteen degrees from north to south, is favourable to the 
cultivation of all vegetables peculiar to hot and temperate climates \ in a word, every 
thing tends to make this island one of the most important in the world, in regard to 
colonization and commerce.* Itspossession is become still more important since tlie 
loss of the Isle of France, which on the other hand, would never have answered for 
a great marine establishment, indispensable to every power wishing to establish it- 
self in India on an advantageous and firm footing. Moreover, Madagascar abounds 
in convenient anchorages, in timber, and all kinds of provisions. 
Mhienii. | This fine island is so rich in productions, that a long time would be 
required to become acquainted with them all. It is strewed with rock-crystal ; pieces 
of the greatest beauty are found, even twenty feet in circumference ; the sands of 
this island, the remains only of this rock, would make very white glass ; granite, 
very fine black agates, and many other less precious stones are also found. The 
mountains contain tin and lead, but particularly iron, mines of which were formerly 
worked by the natives. There appears also to be copper, pale gold, and other 
metals.'f In the western part, banks of mineral salt are also found. 
Vegvtabici. | The whole shore is rich in wood. The raoinaU grows in the marshes, 
and along the rivulets : it resembles the palm-tree in its trunk, and the banana in its 
leaves. These provide the Madecasses with napkins, table-cloths, dishes, plates, 
and spoons ; if cut into, when they first appear, a water fit to drink is -procured, the 
wood is used for the building of houses. In the fields and forests are found many 
trees and shrubs, useful both in the arts and for the purposes of life : such are the 
kaxamey a tree of the shape of a poplar, the fruit of which affords the resin taca- 
fMihaca ;% the ianoma^ another resinous tree ; the sagou tree, producing the alimen- 
tary and pectoral substance called aagou^ the leaves of which are used to manufac- 
ture stuffs in high repute; the pyramidal bcidam tree; the aromatic bachubachi ; the 
ArooMtiet. | nutloO'fnanghitf producing a nutmeg ; the rharhchhoraCf two species of 
coffee'tree ; the ravftie-«ara, or clove canella, a valuable tree, the nuts and leaves of 
which have an exquisite perfume ; an essence and oil is procured from it, more cs* 
teemed than that of the clove ; the voai^ or voaene shrub, affording elastic gum ; 
many varieties of the cotton-tree, particularly that known as the largest species ; the 
malgacke indigo plant, in sandy situations ; mtmoMtf, among others the mimosa-leb- 
bek, called blach-wood ; it yields a sort of gum copal, the greater part of which is 
lost under the trees. Among the plants are the ginger, pepper, the curcuma, or 
Indian saffron, tobacco, in high estimation, rice, and yams of several sorts; the 
aanga-fangOj which has a great analogy with the papyrus of the ancients. This 
vaioftfaie I country also furnishes some costly woods, such as sandal, black and white 
^""^^ I ebony, green and white spotted. The vino flourishes here ; and the 

sugar cane grows spontanedbsly. M. Cossigny§ gives a detailed list of more than 
one hundred indigenous vegetables of Madagascar, that merit being transplanted 
into the other French colonies ; and M. Milbert describes one hundred and sLxty- 
seven brought by M. Rochon to the Isle of France, in 1768. 
Aainaif. | The animal kingdom, as in all the islands, offers less variety. The 
elephant and lion are unknown, but the antamba appears to be a species of leopard. 
The faratsa resembles the jackal. The oxen of Madagascar are all zebus, or oxen 
with bunches of fat; some weigh from seven to eight hundred pounds. Some are 
entirely without horns; others have horns attached oidy to the skin, move- 
able and hanging. This last species, called in qui stion by ignorant scep- 
ticism, has been observed by Fkiccourt|| and Bucquoy.lT 

* Annalet de Voyage, t. zi. p. 5. Lescalier, M^m. de Plnstitut, Sciences Mor. et Pol. iv. 3. 
Borv de Saint-Vincent, iii. 271. et ioiv. Tombc^ i. 91. et aoiv. Coiaigny, i. 233. et auiv. Blaa^ 
card, xxiv. introduction. 

f Annales des Voyagea, ii.38. ; xi. 12. etc. etc. 

^ Milbert, Voyage k rile-de-Frtnce, t. it. p. 195 et 131. Annales des Voyages, i. 53. 

^ Cosaigny, Moyen d'am^liorer les Colonies, iii. 123. 

} Flaccourt, Hiatoire de Madanscar, p. 151. " Cattle which have horns pendant, and mer«Iy 

iched to the akin of the head." 1 Bucquoy, p. 104. 
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It 18 again fonndy according to other testimoaiefi, in the kingdom of Siam,* and 
in Paraguay.f Many Greek and Roman writers have described them in the clear- 
est manner, so that this kind of ox either must have lived formerly in those countries 
known to the ancients, or must have been brought thither from Madagascar or Siam.;]; 
The simultaneous existence of this animal in our island, and in the Indo-Chinese 
countries, may be considered as an additional proof of the emigration of the Malays 
to Madagascar. The other remarkable animals ace wild asses, with enormous ears; 
wild boars, said to have horns; goats, extremely fruitful; sheep, with large tails; the 
sandree^ species of hedgehog, proper for eating; the great bat, whose flesh is very 
delicate ; the maki and at, an animal only found in this island, flaccourt adds to 
these, '* the hrek^ or the one-homed goat." The forests harbour fowls, pintados, 
pheasants, wood-pigeons, geese, ducks, and parrots. Flaccourt enumerates more 
than sixty birds little known. Locusts sometimes darken the air, and are considered 
dainty food by the nafives. Four species of silki-worm are found hettf that suspend 
their cords to the trees. The waters of Madagascar swarm with fish, and the flat 
shore abounds in different sorts of crustaceous animals and shells, which attract the 
pasaengei:*s attention. Sitting under a lemon-tree near the seap-shore, during the 
reflux, Mandelsloh made an excellent meal by seasoning the oysters taken at his feet 
with the juice of lemons that hung over his head* The whales that frequent this 
part of the sea during the rainy season, are a particular species :§ it is that of the In- 
dian ocean, found as far as the coast of Brazil. Important fisheries might be here 
established. II Shark fishing might also be profitable.lT 

We shall now describe, principally in the manner of the Memoirs pub- | choragnphj. 
lished in our AnnalM dea Voyages, the different provinces or countries into which this 
island is divided, beginning with the eastern coast, then passing to the districts of the 
centre, and terminating with the western coast. 

The country of tlie AniavartSy that is to say, " People of Thunder," I The Ant^ 
because storms generally proceed from their coast, reaches from Cape | ^*'^ 
Ambre to within a few leagues of Foulpoint, and comprehends the great bays of Vo- 
hemare and Antongil, as well as Isle St. Mary, called in the country JVom-i&ra^tm. 
It is well cultivated, and particularly abounding in rice, of which 3,000,000 pounds, 
might be exported ^very year. The Antavarts manufacture very fine cotton cloths, 
much esteemed in conmierce, and make frequent excursions to the Comora Islands, 
to seize slaves, since Beniowsky showed them the way. They understand the use 
of flre-arms, and are formidable enemies.^* Some have considered them descendants 
of the Jews. They certainly preserve tmditions concerning Noah, Abraham, or 
Ibrahim, Moses, and David; practise circumcision; celebrate the' Sabbath; and sa- 
crifice animals. 

The province of BesHmessaras^ or BtismicarracB^ or united people, I The Bcttinc** 
formed by the union of the Zaphi-DzahaiSy the Zaphi^DieunisaiSy the | '^'"^ 
AntantncaneSy the AnterauibaiSy and otliers, is the noal frequented by Europeans. 
They buy here a great quantity of rice, and much cattln. There are two excellent 
roads, Foulpoint, where the French had an establishment, and Tamatave, which per- 
haps is a more advantageous one. The Bestimessaras, governed by Malatea, or chiefs 
of white extraction, who tyrannize over them, are the handsomest men in Madagas- 
car, but dissembling, drunken, cowardly, and addicted tothefl. M. Chapelier,tt ^^o 

* Vincent Leblanc, Voyage, etc. edition de Bei^ron, t i. p. 131 and 210. *' Horns attach- 
ed to the skin, and not to tbe top of the head, having^ their motion like the cars." 

t Fiscfaer, Spanische Miscellan. p. 86, (Berlin, 1803.) 

% Arist Hiator. Anim. t. iii. 9, p. 324, edit. Scalig. *Mn Phrygia, and other parts, are oxen 
which moTe their horns like ears.'' Oppian, Cyneget, ii. 90-^98. He obaerres, that they have 
hunchea dht : BaAmu ^mux^t^ r«i{Mr. Anttgon. Caryta. Hiat mirab. cap. 81, p. 129. Aratharch. 
ap. Phot. p. 1363. Dtod. Sic. Biblioth. hist. t. ill 35, p. 201. Plin. Hiat. roundi, viu. 21, (in 
Kthiopia) ; xi. 37, (in Phrygia). JElian. Solin. etc. etc. Beckmann, (Litt des Voyages, i. 566,) 
cmyectures, according to a verse of Claudian, that the Apia, or sacred ox of Egypt* was of this 
variety. 

S Coasigny, t. iii. p. 171, et auiv. « 

I Conquest of Bourbon, p. 32, London, 1811. % Coasigny, iti. 186. 

** Freaaangea, dana lea Annales des Voyages, t ii. p. It. ft Ibidem, xiv. t. ii. 5f 
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describes them in this unfavourable light, nevertheless adds, that they are rwf in- 
dustrious and susceptible of civilization. 

Farther on we meet with the BetanimeneSj or people of the Red-land, otherwise 
Sicouas, bounded on the west by the Bezonzons, and on the south by the Antaximes ; 
governed by the natives of the country, they enjoy great tranquillity. It is the finest, 
most fertile, and most populous among the provinces on the sea-coast, and its inha- 
bitants are the most mild and most sociable of the whole island. It is generally 
traversed to visit the interior, because it is more clear of wood than the others* The 
traveller every where finds a good reception, and his eye is continually deHghted by 
a variety of agreeable situations, as far as the majectic mountains of lake Nossiv^e 
and Besoure, which terminate the landscape. The land owes its fertility partly to 
the river Andevourante, named aAer the capital of the Betanimenes, which is also 
the largest town of Madagascar. It can furnish 10,000 armed men. 

The Antaximes, or people of the south, are represented as poor, uncivilized bri- 
gands,* without industry or commerce. They ever neglect the cultivation of their 
land, watered by the two finest rivers of Madagascar, the Mangourou, and the Ma- 
nanzari. The air is much more healthy than in the northern part, but thisre is no 
good harbour, so that Europeans avoid this inhospitable coast. 

The islanders of this part are of a very black colour, with frizzled hair. They use 
a shield, which is not the case with the other Malgaches. 

•nie Antam- I The country of the Aniambasses reaches to the south-eastern extre- 
^*'*^ I mity of the island, from the Bay of Saint Lucia as far as the extremity 

of the valley of Amboule, a distance of about twenty-five leagues, and as far from 
the north as the south. Siangourih is its capital. The men are tall, robust, always 
cheerful, mild, and generous, but idle to excess, and live in the greatest wretched- 
ness. The women do not in general attain the natural height ; as in other parts, 
they are generally ugly, and very debauched. The small creek Dauphine is on tliis 
coast t > 

Tbe TaHpy oT I Warm chalybeate springs are found in the valley of Amboule, excel- 
Amboule. | j^^^ pasturago, and fine rivers, but little wood : the mountains surround- 
ing it are burnt up as far as a third of their height. From seven to eight hundred 
oxen, and from twelve to fifteen thousand weight of rice may be..procured yearly. 
The AntuMM. I The JlntonQMes on the south, and the Taissambea on the west, formerly 
"^ I united in one nation with the Antambasses, are at this time governed by 

the same Arabian family which at that time was in possession of the whole southern 
part of Madagascar. 

Hie Animin- I We will uow pass into the interior. The Antambanwoulea, or Ani- 
btoWotties. I banivoules, that is, the inhabitants of the land of bamboos, less corrupted 
than the people of the sea-shore, are considered by these as uncultivated. Shepherds 
and husbandmen, if they are without intercourse, they at least avoid its vices. They 
lead a very frugal and laborious life, and are very hospitable. They sell to their 
neighbours, particularly to the Bestimacaracs, who would otherwise perish of want, 
rice, poultry, honey and ioc^ a drink made with the fermented juice of tbe banana 
and of the sugar-cane.!|; 

Hie Antite- I The AnUianokes inhabit the district between the sources of the Manan- 
"*'^ I goura, and the confines of the land of the Antavarts. They were con- 

sidered robbers, because they refused admission into their territory to the white rob- 
bers, but peaceable travellers have lately visited their villages, well regulated and 
tolerably well built, their plantations of rice, and their mountains, whence, it appears, 
they obtain silver. The salubrity of the air of this country would render it particu- 
lariy favourable for the residence of a European colony, who would find positions 
easy of defence. Indian merchants enter it from the country of the Seclaves, situ«* 
ated to the north-we8t.§ 

* Fresanfcei Annalei, tom.ii. p. IT. 

t Lislet Oeoffroy, in the Annales des Voyages, torn. it. p. 51. 
^^ t Chapdier, AnnalcB des Voyiges, torn. xiv. p. 60. Ep. Collin, ibid. 88. Ftestanges^ ibid, 
ii. p. 18. 

§ Du Maine, ibid. xi. p. 46. and 49. 
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The province of the BtztrnzoM or Bezombsons, comprehends fourteen I ^he b«m. 
villages, situated in a valley encompassed by high mountains, that divide | *««. 
them to the cast from the Betanimenes, and towards the west from the Antancayes. 
The traveller is surprised, in crossing these moantains^.to see at his feet well culti- 
vated plains, watered hy many streams, and to fmd an assemblage of men perfectly 
isolated, living peaceably, enjoying the pleasures of life without dreading iu vicissi- 
tudes, and anxious to share them with him. 

Until now, handsome, black, and well-made men only have been seen ; here the 
features are sensibly altered, and announce a mixed people, and at the same time 
mark a line of distinction l^tween the different races. 

The difference is still more strikingly marked in the ^ntancayta^* who I ^t,, j^^^. 
exactly resemble the Malays in their features, in -the tawny colour of | c"yM> 
flieir skin^ their straight and rough hair, low stature, in their dress, language, and 
manners. Like the Malays, they consider their l)eauty to consist in having black 
teeth ; they pluck out the beard, lengthen their ears by piercing them witli great 
holes, and rub the body with suet, which makes them very dirty. They are dccciffiil 
and perfidRous, like the Malays. Their chiefs are cruel and despotic, leaving the 
power of life and death over their subjects, a custom unknown m other parts of Ma- 
dagascar, where the criminal is tried in a general assembly. 

The primi^jt of Aniancaye is a plain eighty leagues in length, fifleen in breadth, 
bounded on the east by the mourftains of Befour, and on the west by the piovince of 
Mangouroi^ that washes the foot of the mountain of Ancova. This immense plain 
is covered with innumerable herds of cattle. A tfort of red and highly nutritious rice 
is grown here. 

The towns, placed on th^ top of the highest mountains, are well fortified and almost 
impregnable. 

The province of Ancwa^ bounded on the east hy the Mangourou, I t,^ ^,„j^ 
touches at its western part tiie coimtry of the queen of Bombetoc, and | of Aneova. 
the province of St. Augustin bay* It Is subdivided into two parts, the northern and 
souUiem, is governed by separate chiefs, who, although relations, are continually at 
war. This country enjoys a pure and wholesome air, but cold. It is much in want 
of wood, and the inhabitants are obliged to have recourse to stnbble, to the dung of 
oxen, and to a red earth, hardened by the sun, to bake their food, and warm them- 
sefves. The population is prodigious ; the plains and tops of mountains are covered 
with villages. Tamme-^rmoti, the capital of the most powerAil of the two chiefs, 
may contain twenty-five thousand inhabitants ; it is situated on a very high mountain, 
and ha^ the appearance only of a labyrinth surrounded by ditches.f 

The inhabitants of dSticova, called HovaSf or AmboUm»^ are very un- 1 TheHovst,or 
happy under theu: tyrants. Letters, however, from the Isle of France, | ^"^"^^'^ 
inform us that their king has lately ceded all the territory to the north of his kingdom, 
as far as the bay of Louquez. They have a few oxen, but possess a great many 
sheep with large tails; rice, manioc, potatoes, pistachios, yams, beans, and the vine, 
are the principal vegetables cultivated for their subsistence* They Vescmble much 
the Antancayes; hut they are whiter, tall and well made, although with somewhat 
lender bodies. Their hair is soil and long, nose aquilipe, and the lips small, like 
those of the IndianB.t 

Of aU the tribes dispersed over the surface of Madagascar, that of I T^^^^ 
the Hovas is the only one that comes near to us in their knowledge of | SSf" 
the arts. They extract from the bowels of the earth many kinds of iron and lead 
ore; this last mineral is used to give a varnish to their earthen ware, each piece of 
which is usually made in the form of a jug more or less large, mounted on a pedestal. 
They work in metal as well as the Europeans, and imitate with great care most of 
the objects of foreign nmnufacture shown to them. I have seen, says M. Chapeher, 
kniveSf scales, a spring movement, the polish of which surprised me not less than 

• Fressangea, Ansales des Voyages, t. ia p. 20. . 

t Chapelier, Aniiales des Voyagfea, t. xiv. p. 61. et suiv. 

* Idem, Freaaangcs, ibid. ii. p. 'i2— -24. 
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th^ pains these uknders had taken to imitate their, models. They imitale piastres 
so well that maox merchaats have beeo deceived by them. They uaderstaod making 
many fine and veiy durable stuffs : it is they who furnish those webs of calico so 
highly valued, which are so)d in Madagascar at a slave a*piece. It is a stuff of a 
blue grouad, on the sides of which are small bits of tin, very artfully worked, so as 
to be continuous and closely united into one with the woof, which is always of silk 
and cotton. In the middle of this tissue are many fine fiowers, embossed with tin, 
which produce a brilli«it effect Their stuffs in general are very close and strong, 
an advantage not possessed by those brou^t to them from Europe; in consequence, 
the inhabitants for the most part are not anxious to acquire the latter. In other 
respects they are deceitful, treacherous, and cunning; even selling each other. A 
European,* while treating for slaves in this province, afler having bought a certain 
number from an accredited merchant, was much astonished on the foUoirang day to 
see another who wished to sell hiiA one that formed part of his former purchase. 
Hbe Andnm- I The Hovas also make slaves of the Andrantsayes, a tribe of shep- 
■■»«• I herds, uncivilized, and cowardly, who join them on the south, and who 

are in the habit of purchasing peace by offering their enemies herds of dhttle as a 
tribute. Eveiy thing concurs to establish the opmion, that this is the nation of Qut- 
mos of which CoiQmerson, the Abb6 Rochon, and Raynal, make mention, and which 
they place exactly in the same spot M. Fressanges, having had an ofoortunity of 
seeing a dwarf slave of this province, took the greatest pains to ascertem this fact. 
The seller tokl him that these deformed beings were really not very uncommon among 
the Andrantsayes, but all the slav# merchants assured him tiiat in no part did there 
exist a colony of dwarfs ; nevertheless these merchants ought to be well acquainted 
with Madagfluicar, as they traverse the island in all direolions. Having inquired of 
the dwarf whether his father and mother were also as small as hin)$elf, he answered 
positively in the negative, and that it was on account of his being so small that he 
hand been sold. M. Fressanges has not even heard the word Quimos pronounced 
throughout the whoie of Madagascar, and when, bgr the sports of nature, a dwarf is 
bom, they call it zaza eatUe cottfo, or man child. 

SMtiiem I ^o B^^U ^^^ ^^^ A view of the southern and western coast. AAer 
•«•«. I the country of the Mt0mo$8e8, or the province Cafc-Jlnaanj terminated 

by the rivers Mamdrerei, thvee others are observed along the coast, that of Jhima- 
<w, the MakamtUeSy and the CarembouUsy neither of them well cultivated, but rwh 
in wood and pasturage. The hogs and wild oxen appear to be masters of this 
country. The tree .Anadzahm acquires a gigantic height In the interior live the 
MacfUcores, 



•r ^B^.^ * P^ '^^ ^^ navigators, the prownee of the bay of SamiJln- 

7* . I e^Wy »s not weU known. If would appear that the coast at least, 
which is low and sandy, has the indigenous name of Sweh. The inhabitants aro 
called BuqwB. Their king resides at Tulcar. Shipwrecked Europeans have expe- 
rienced here the most humane attentions ; their property has not only been respected 
but the natives have assisted them in building thehr huts, and have provided them 
abundantly with eatables.f This last circumstance does not coincide with the 
account given by other travellers concerning the barrenness of the country, which 
according to them, produces only tamarind trees, and some roots, the ordinary food 
of the natives, with the addition of the milk of their cattlcj The Yonegdah 
which runs into Saint Augustin's Bay, descends from mountains where gold, towu^es! 
rubies, and other precious stones are found. 9 r 9 

The bay of Mowroundaoa receives a great river of Ae same name, which is also 
called Menahty and m the ancient accounts Mmmahrt. This river receives, from 
the north and soufii, many considerable streams. In the valleys, watered by these 
sUkRBtitt. I hranches, are several nations known; among these the Erindrmwu are 
th- J ^e most powerful. The VohiU^Anghfrnbty who are pieced near the 
sources of the Menabe, appear to us to be identical with the inhabitants of Aacova. 
• AniMles det Voyiges,t ii. p. 23. ' 
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The whole coMt, from Meoroundava oa ihfi aouth, to Ancouak on | HMSedBm. 
the north, belongs at present to the kingdom of the SeeUnety who, a^leaat m sevecml 
parta, are continued into the interior aa far as the chain of central mountains. This 
countiy, made up of plains and fields, feeds a ptodigkms number of cattle.* The 
lands, generally of an indifferent nature, parttcobuij along the coast, are traversed 
by regular roads, guarded hj picquets of soldiers* The rivers have no fish, hut the 
foreOts abound in game, and the coast is coveted with banks of peari-oysters. The 
government in 1791, was under the authority of a queen, who reakied at BombetoCf 
or Ampmnpetoeaj a very populous city, aMhough built in the form of a village. 

Mamangofftj a well regulated city, with a population of 30,000 aools, | tstyof mm- 
among whom are 6000 Arabs and Indians, appears to be under the sole | ww«^ 
protection of Ae queen. The port waa frequented by vesseb from Sumt, which 
brought linen in exchange for gold dustf There are mosquea, houses for educa* 
tM>n, and workmen of evenr kind. The Seclavea, oppressed by deopotism, are less 
warlike than the eastern Madecaases, although they poaaesa the aame religiotta and 
moral ideas. 

la the northern extremity of Madagascar, vokanoea aie aaid to be in a state of 
activity, but these cantons have not yet been examined in detaiL 

The en^re population of Madagascar amoonta to one million and a I thau^^ 
half, according to those who estimate it at the lowest, and to four mil- | tMia. 
tiona, according to those who estimate it at the highest point It is amde up of maay 
races. Some tribes, or rather castes lesa numerous^ are evidently of | Anbhaioift. 
Arabic /Origin. The Zafft^Ramim trace their descent from Imina, the | "t*^ 
mother of Mahomet The chief of this lamily was formerly tbe acknowledged 
sovereign of the gi^atest part of the iahmd, but the dkect line of these princes is 
extinct The Bhoandriam are their nearest descendants, and bom without any 
mixture. The AfMcandriam and the OndzasMj are the offspring of an intercourse 
with the natives. The ol^ve colour of these descendanta of the Arabians, accords 
to them the title of white, or faolate. The Zaffelbrakm^ of whom we have already 
spoken, are descendanta either of Jews or of Arabiana, who left their country before 
the time of Mahomet In the district of Matatane, a third caste, less warlike, but 
learned, and of a good form, came to establish themselves hero at a more recent 
period. They are call^ MoMsi'MamboUy and by the natives AUo'Mahourif which, 
accovduig to M. Collin, signifies inhabitanta of the land of the Moors. Their 
cokHir, more allied to black, and the woolly nature of their short hair, point out the 
Arabic colonies of Zanguebar as their native f^aee. All the consider- I T«o«iMieBt 
able tribes, however, who constitute the great majorily of the inhabitants, | »•«•• 
have either a tawny complexion and the smooth hair of the Indians, or a black skin 
and the frizzled hair of the Gafires. It appears that this island was peopled by veiy 
ancieiit emigrations both firom Caffraria and Malabar, that its position is nearest to 
Africa, bat thai the periodical winds and a chain of islands connect it to Asia. The 
name of MaUgachis', assumed by the ancient inhabitants, that of Mtd-Dheay of 
MaU^BoTj and others, point out this descent, which, as far as regards the Asiatic 
emigration, ia still more completely demonstrated hj the composition of the prevail* 
ing language of Madagascar. • • 

This language affords some Arabic wo^s, and others more nearly re- ' 
sembling the idioms of the.Caffres ; but its principal roots may be traced 
in the Malay, ^r in the dialects derived from that language, and spoken at Java, at 
Timor, in the Philippines, in the Marian isles, and in ail the archipelagos of north 
and sootfi Polynesia. The most remarkable natural objects, at least the greater 
anmber of them, and the days of the week, have the same names in the two Ian- 
guages.J * 

* Du Maine, in the Annales des Voyages, t. xi. p. 29. 

t Idem. xi. 26. 

^ The beavena, danghitn or langldu^ Mad. ; langviif Marian and Philippine islands ; /Umdchi, 
Friendly islands. The eafth, tone. Mad. ; tanot Malay, Tagal. Theoioon, votdav, Mad. ; w«ii- 
&zii, Jairan. Star, quintan f. Mad. ; vintanif Malay. Fire, «/e. Mad ; o/f, Mai. ; Taj^al. Islea, 
n$$9a. Mad. : hovma, Timor. Mountain, vhiiM, Mad. ; vfotieirt high Javanese. Day, on/o» or 
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Thero is the same want of decleoBioiifl and flexions, the same mode of uniting 
words, the san^ abundance of vowehn. NotwithBtbnding what has been advanced 
by the learned continualor of the German MUhridaitMj we can affirm that the Made- 
casse appears intimately connected with die Malay language, and partiouhirly with 
the Javanese and Timorian. In what proportion are the Gaffre and Zanguebar 
words? Are they sufficiently numerous to induce us to consider the primitive popu* 
laiion as an African colony, subjugated and civilized by the Malays? What influ- 
ence must be attributed to the Arabs, and from what period ? These aie questions 
which the present state of our knowledge do not allow us to solve* 
Fioiuini stMa. I The Madecasses, or Malegaches, live for the most part in a state of 
unbridled liberty. The Sedaves, the Autancayes, and the Hovas, groan under the 
yoke of a tyrannical government. Independently of these states, the Madecaase 
acknowledges no supreme authority except the cabarety^r public assemblies ; it is in 
these that public afiaira are decided, and that law-suits are fried. The speeches 
there made often evince a natural and energetic eloquence. Among many of the 
ohici. I tribes, hereditary classes are acknowledged, the privileges of which are 

not well defined. The Foodmi, are the native sovereign lords, subjugated in aome 
cantons by the Arabians. The LohavohUs^ are lords who govern in their villages. Tho 
Oiidzoa, constitute the people. There are besides numerous slaves. Similar to 
what takes place in the South Sea Islands, the right to kill certain animals, and to 
eal certain meats, are confined le the higher classes. 

The deplorable superstitions to which the Madecasses are subjected^ are mingled 
with some notions respecting good and bad angels, borrowed from the Asabians. 
PiiwfM rf I The priests, called Omiuis, practise medicine, and sorcery ; they also 
°*""*^^ I possess some books in the Madecasse language, Ulritten in Arabic cha- 
racters* No ceremony is mentioned which can be considered as forming part of a 
public worship. 

cirawBeiiiDa. | Circumcisiou is in use throughout the whole island, although the Ma- 
legaches are not acquainted with the religion of Mahomet. It is also performed 
with particular ceremonies, giving no indication of Arabic tradition. On the day set 
iqiart for this fMe, all work ceases in the village. Parents bring, kiden with a great 
quantity of strong Uquors, as many oxen as they have children to circumcise^ After 
having slaughtered the oxen, they place their horns on notched posts. Dances, feasts, 
and sham-fights announce the opening of the ceremony. The empananguiny armed 
with the fatal knife, demands his victims* Then the sports cease, fathers hasten to 
present their children, and while they amuse these innocents, the empananguhi cuts 
off what he considers superfluous, places the strips upon a boaid, and applies astria* 
gent powders to stop the bleeding of the wounded part Guns are loaded with a 
portion of the skin cut off, i^tead of ball, and a general diseharge is made. The 
ancient custom obliged the empananguin to swallow the strips. Feasts and dancing 
recommence, and do not cease until there is no longer any strong liquor left. jThe 

ofifou, Mad.; arri, llal. ; ao. Friendly Islands. Ftfther, baba^ and fimprH^ Mad. ; bapa^ Mai. ; 
amtdy Tagal. Mother, iime, Mad. i yn^, Mai. Son, ana^ or zaitu, Mad. ; onmx^ Mai. Man, 
•uTMiii and otf/ottfi, IAkI. ; orang,^ MM. Husband, toJte, Mad. ; lanaug^ Jav. Woman, vayov^. 
Mad. { ^^MUt Mai. Head, foAo, Mad. ; Mo, Javan ; olb, Tagal. Eye, mMtov, Mad. t wtatia^ 
Jaran. Nose, onmg',*, Mad.; hiroung^ Zn, Toihgue, /«/a, Mai. ; Zeefo, Javan. Hand, fotij'AAiR, 
Mad.; tauean, Javan. Tooth, nijfi. Mad.; niphin, Marian islands. Drink, fiunum. Mad. 5 

flMl'flMH, Maf. 

One, itae, or e«sou. Mad. ; Mto, Timor. Two, roua. Mad. ; noua, TiiMor. Three teUo0 and 
<oti//0, Mad.; telout high Javan i-toUa^ low Javan. Four, ejfau. Mad.; optU, Jav. Five, Uni^ 
Mad ; UmOf Mai. Javan ; rima^ Polynes. Six, ftum. Mad. ; mnam, high Javan. Seven, /loir. 
Mad.; ttot/, Timor; peti, high Javan. Eight, valoit. Mad.'; volo, high Javan. Nine, nni. 
Mad. : wnaw, Timor. Ten, pouhu^ Mad. ; iapoulau, Mai. ; Javan, &c. Days of the Week, com- 
mencing at Monday, tn Malay, ienene, teUuga, robo, camitte, zoumof taplout lahad ; in Madecasse, 
nnine, talaie, roiUna, rami>«e, xouma, aaboiuu, lafuuU, 

This lilt is taken, for the Madagascar, from Flahault, M^giser ; from the Madagascar Cate- 
chism ; and from the MS. Notes of M. Collin, Chapelier, frc. It is founded, in respect of the 
Javanese and Timorian words, upon some vocabularies printed at Datavia. 
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ordeal by^igon,' or the tanguhky ia one of the ynott atrocious soperati- 
tioiui of this people. The tree fhat furnishes the tangmny is yery wiAd- , 
\j diffused tliroaghout Madagasear ; birds avoid its foliage, reptiles dread its shade ; 
one species only of crab approaches it. It is the nut of the fniit, which, taken in a 
certain quantity, produces death in less than an hour, if the unfortuacite Tictim is not 
saved by a Tiolent evacuation ; even then he is afflicted during the rest of his life 
with violent pains. This terrible punishment is inflicted on those whom hatred or 
popular jealeusy accuse of having caused the death of one of their companions. It 
is centered a sort of judgment of Qodf to whom is remitted the decision of a 
criminal process. The eabare, or assembly of the people, is consulted before they 
go to this extreme ; the relations .and friends both of the person dead and the person 
aceused, superintend the ceremonies that precede and accompany the operation of 
the tangiwn. If the accused survives, (which happens in about one case in live,) the 
sccusera become his slaves.* 

The i>tfie is an imprecation, in the form of an oath, invoked upon the 
head of one, or qpveral chiefs. The formula of this oath consists in [ 
these words : '* I swear that I am not guilty of that of which I am accused. If I 
speak false, may such a chi^be destroyed by thmider, or changed iniomtekBndntch 
m animal, ^y the power of the Supreme Being.** The accused being impeached and 
convicted of peijuiy, is condemned to slavery by the chief towards whom he directed 
hifl oath. 

A custom fnore wort)iy ef human nature, is ike oaik of Uood^ or I Amtiu* of 
solemn aBiance contracted between two persons, who bind themselves I k*"^ 
to perform to.each other^very sort of good service, and hence acquire all the rights 
of relationship* For the purpose of celebrating this cerfmony, the principal persons 
of the place are assembled* The new friends wound themselves slightly in the pit 
of the stomach ; then soak two pieces of ginger in the blood that flows, and each eats 
the piece moistened with the blood of the other. The penion appointed to perform the 
ceremony, mixes in a cup some fresh water, salt water, rice, silver, and dust ; it is 
called the witness of the oath ; he dips two lances in that mixture, and, striking them 
with the instrument by which the wound was made, he pronounces terrible impreca- 
tioiis, generally couched in these terms : *' Great God ! master of men and of the 
earth, we inroke thee as a witness to the oath we have sworn ; may the first who 
fareafc0 it be destroyed by thunder ; may the mother who conceived him be devoured 
by dogs I** then, dnving away the evil genius, whom they always believe ready to 
oppoee good intentions, they dart their javelins towards the four cardinal points. 
They elJl to witness the earth, the sun, and moon, and drink of a beverage prepared 
by the master of the ceremony, exhorting all the powers to convert it into poison for 
him who does not take the oath with sincerity. 

In flailing one hundred and sighty leagues eastward from Madagascar, I j^ n^,^ 
fhe Jlfofcor^nte isles eome in view ; for by this name must be called col- | rraka IiIm. 
lectively, after the person who discovered them, the isle of Bourbon or Moicarenhoj 
properly so called ; the Me qf France^ eaUed Ceme by the Portnguese, iftid Mauri« 
tins by the D#ch ; the isle of RodrigOj and Cargodos^ which complete this arclti« 
pelago. 

The whole Isle of Bourbon seems coni(K>sed of two volcanic moua- itie«r 
lains, the origin of which, says M. Bory de St Vincent, is undoubtedly 
St two period&very distantirom each other. In the southern part, which 
is the smallest, the subterranean fires still commit ravages ; that of the north is much 

* The tsngiiin CPeraandriam^nygynia,) Flowers terminal and pannided ; corollx infiindi- 
bofiforiBy wi||i fine oblique rosaceous petals ; tube closed by five scales^ fumisbed with a whitish 
downs tube very long, channelled within, villous, stamina sessile ; antherae sufiportedtipon 
threads which adhere to the tube of the corolla, and have at their summit apityectionin the 
form of a hook, on which the stigma is supported ; the style slender, equal with the corolla* 
vith a villous stigma at its top. Calyx witn five whitish divisions pointed; the three exterior 
lar^e, the two interior smaller, the footstalk lone and green ; each bifurcation of the pannide 
enreloped at its base by a concave and whitish bractea. Leaves thick, petiolated, oblong, r' 
tire, and bordered by cartiUges. (MS. Kote of M. Chapelier.) 
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larger ; the Toleanie eniptioiis that formerly made great d^raatalfens, ar^ now no 
longer in action: species of basins or little rallejrs, rapid rivers, hemmed iQ by per- 
pendicular ramparts, little mountains thrown into these valleys, by which their course 
is impeded ; basaltic prisms, oflen disposed, as in the island of Staffa, in regular co* 
himns ; beds of lava in great variety ; deep fissures, that indicate a general convul- 
sion, all attest andent and dreadlul physical revolutions. The narrow flat shore, 
interrupted in several places, is composed only, as at Teneriffe, of basaltib pebbles 
or other running lavas ; these stones are washed into the sea by the rains 9 true sands 
are no where to be found ; what is improperly called by that name is com{9osed of 
olcareoua rubbiafa and of marine bodies thrown upon the shore by tbe waves, where 
may be seen in miniatmre a coVeotion of all the lavas of the island, which the motion 
of the tidea have raduoeA to very small round piecee, of a Uuish slaty appear- 
aace.* 

What is called the Windward part, comes into view on proceeding from 
Sainl Denis by sea : that called Leeward, is considered the most luxu- 
riant ; but It is somewhat arid ; springs are scaioe. The former, more even, arising 
from the sea to the point of the isle, by an easy ascent, tempered by continual 
breeaes, and cultivated with care, often recalls ait idea of Europe, and particularly 
of Languedoc, while at a distance the nature of the vegetation is not diq(ing«shed. 
Plantations of clove trees, resembling pleasure groves, immense coffee trees, and 
golden fields of com, agitated by a continual waving metion, adorn this country, of 
which they constitute the wealth. 

The place of disembarkation, from ike isle of Reunioi to 8aini Jknis^ alone 
afibrds an access into this island ; it is an op*en road. The>inole, constructed by the 
orders of M. de la Bourdonpaye, has been carried away by the waves. SainWDenia 
8rfM.ncBii> I is not f^roperly a.city ; it is literally a country town, the streets of which 
are enclosed by pallisades or walls resembling country highways. There was a 
French estabHshment in this isle as far back as 1654. ^ M. Poivre, author o#^ the 
Tojrage of a Philosopher, was governor of these islands in 1776 and introduced the 
cultivation of the clove with great saccess. They are also partly indebted to him 
for the bread-fruit tree, the nutmeg, and canella. The soil of the iale is, in general, 
excellent ; but as it is composed almost entirely of one great mountain, Ike raina 
attracted by it carry along towards its baae the light particles of the spil that owe 
fkeir existence to animal and vegetable deposits, so that the summit of the moontain 
is merely a naked and desolate rock, at the same time that the land becomes better 
as it approaches the sea*shore. The cantons situated on the leeward coast, enjoy a 
climate and temperature very favourable to the perfection of the cofiee-tree ; but 
unfortunately this very eiect contributes to the multiplied growth of insects that 
destroy the plants. Its produce is estimated at 73,200 balea, of about a quintal. 
DM^wni. I The culture of cloves, on aceount of its extent, is next to that of cofiee 
*''^^'**^ I in importance; but the cultivator caa^ never reekon upon ita produce 
with certainty; it is very abundant one year, and very deficient another. In the 
present state of its culture, the produce ia estimated, in an abundant year, at one 
million and a half of pounds.! Cotton is at present less cultivated ^ban it was for- 
merly^ particular!^ since a diseVse ruined the plantations. This disease, the nature 
of which has not been raiade out, does not^^ect the vigour of the plant, but prevents 
the development of the seed, and reduces the product to a mere nullity. This in^ 
convenience, in addition to long commercial interruption, has inducedihe planters to 
eosvert theii; lands imperceptibly into plantations of com and cafiee. The produce 
Pradvee 'm I of com is about 14 millions of pounds weight; It formed the principal 
**^ I resource of the Isle of France, for the Isle4>f Bourbon does not consume 

more than two millioas of pounds in the year. Maize and potatoes ar^^o culti«. 
vated. Their total product is valued at 7,100,000 fi-ancs. 

Enm of I In the Isle of Bourbon, the divisions of land are very vaguely deter- 
^ mined. Instead of fixing the extent by a given measure, they merely 



• Bory dc St. Vincent, Voyage a«x Isle* d'Afrique, t. i. p. 364; ii. 372 1 
t Conquest of the Isle of Bourbon, ia 8vo. London, 1811. 
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■peei^ tbal laadi f itttated between such and mdi rirera or mvines, and those that 
are extended from the sea, as far as the declivity of the moimtaiiiy are the property 
of such a one. These rivers, however, t^ch, daring the rainy season, are hable 
to change their bed, oflen ruin by their inundations a eonsiderable part of the landsi 
and produce, by this disorder, a considerable depreciation of the former. To appre^ 
ciate the utility of an exact hmit, it must be observed, that such lands as have been 
surveyed, and enclosed by land-marks indicating their limits, have always produced 
double, treble, and even four times more than they had done before this operation. 

The revenue raised by government in this isle, arises from a capitation | nevcnw. 
tax laid on the negroes, and from direct taxes upon carriages, palanquins, and horses, 
registers, and stamps, and from licenses for the sale of arrack** The taxes the 
importation and exportation of merchandise is not pvedoctive. The whole pubUe 
revenue may be estimated at 1,150,000 francs. The royal domains are of consideiv 
able extent, but in a great measure in the hands of runaway or rebel negroes. There 
is also a considerable part on the coast, consisting of lands of vevy good quality* 
In 1811, the population amounted to nearly 80,360 inhabitants; of these | FopaiBtioo. 
16^400 are whites, Europeans or Creoles; 3496 free negroes, and 60,454 slaves* 
The armed force amounts to 449f , eomposed of 573 troops of the line, 417 Creole 
sharpshooters, 900 national guards, 2900 Creole militia, and 145 pieces of artillery. 

The hie of France, less fertile, and of less extent than that of Bour« | bieorviiMCb 
bon, is indebted to its harbours and roads for a greater commercial and military im* 
portance. it was the centre of the French navigation in the £ast Indies. It was 
the point from whence issued those indefatigable privateers, the terror of the opu- 
lent English. Conquered at length by a formidable English army, this rich and 
warlike island has been left in the hands of a power, which will, no doubt, appreciate 
the value of the public spirit and talents of this little nation. 

The Portuguese looked on this island in no other way them as a water- | oMmAm, 
ing place. The Dutch, who established themselves here in 1639, understood its 
fertility ;t having been attracted, however, to the Cape by a prospect of greater gain, 
the inhabitants abandoned it in 1712. It was only towards the year 1734, under the 
government of M. de la Bourdonnaye, that the French establisfiment began to be of 
some importance. There are two harvests annually of wheat and Indian com ; they 
are not, however, sufficient (or its consumption. The coffee is of an excellent 
quality ; the clove retains all its perfume ; the cotton and indigo trees find many fa- 
vourable spots for growth ; but the fickle nature of its inhalHtants, always looking 
oat for novelty and profit, induces them to pass rapidly from one kind of culture to 
another. 

There are in this island many of the smaller breed of monkeys, who do a great 
deal of harm to the plantations. The jacquier and therima, another tree rather dif- 
ferent in form, are here cultivated under the name of the hreoA-fruii free, but the 
true bread-fruit tree, so much celebrated by navigators, has only recently been intro* 
doced into the colony. It is still scarce, because its growth is slow. 

The form of this isle, according to M. Bory de St. Vincent, is an irre- I Moanniafc 
gular oval : it is rather more than eleven leagues in its greatest length, | P^tom. 
which extends from north-east to south-west, and rather more than eight leagues in 
ils greatest breadth, which is from ^ast to west The shoals render disembarkation 
in general dangerous. By foMowing its different windings, its circumference is found 
to be about forty-five leagues. The land rises gradually from the coast. The cen- 
tre of the isle is a wooded hillock of from 200 to 250 toises high. In the centre 
ef this plateau rises a coaical and very pointed mountain ; its situation has given it 
the name of PUon du milieu ie Pile, or Central Spike, which is 302 toises in height. 
Among the other mountams that of the Black river is 424 toises high ; that of Pufer- 
Both has on its conical summit a mass like a cap, which seems to threaten the sur- 
rounding country with its fall. 

From the top of Pouce may be distinguished volcanic isles, that appear to form a 

* See the psmphlet quoted above. 

t Valentyii, Oitindieii, t viii. Kiuipiche Zaakeo» p. 155. 
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tmrt of a Bub^marine crater* Between theae rocks and the mountain ia an exiensiv^ 
low level plain, where are found nothing but some fragments of lara which belongec] 
to ancient currents ; all the rest is calcareous ; these are only madrepores and shelk^ 
formed at the bottom of the sea.* 
GtiM. I Port North-west, or Port Louis, (the name of the city situated at the 

point t>f deliarkation,) may contain 4000 whites, or free blacks, and double that num- 
ber of shives. The houses are almost all built of wood, but elegant in their forms. 
The public buildings are of a very good architecture. The principal streets are 
planted with black-wood, a handsome tree of the genus of mimosaa^ the flower tiifli 
of which, in the spring, form an agreeable contrast, by their white, yellow, and deli- 
cate rose colours, with the new and dense verdure ; but this tree soon loses it$ 
leaves, and becomes loaded with dried husks. | This city is not without its scientific 
and literary institutions ; the SocieU d^Emwlatxony which is formed here, has enriched 
our AnndUa dea Vayagu with very interesting memoirs. 

In traversing the interior, to go to Port-BourbaHj the second city, tiie 

road passes trough a delightful country, where the dwellings of the 
colonists are so many temples raised to gaiety and hospitality ; in a short time the 
tiaveller is immersed in humid forests, decked with mosses ; he makes his way over 
the rapid and foaming torrent, by leaping from rock to rock ; he takes his rest by the 
noise of cascades, by the murmur of zephyrs perfumed with the sweetest odours ; 
he enjoys those pastoral scenes so eloquently traced by the pen of the author of 
Paul and Virginia, assisted by the ingenious pencil of M. Milbert In a northern 
direction, the romantic dislriei of Pamplemou$8e9 presents to the lovers of botany 
the celebrated Jardin de PEtat^ where the vegetable nches of the whole east flourish. 
These details,.however, are too well known to appear in this work ; we must ooljr 
point out to our readers the chart of the island, by M. Hubert Bru6,| as the most 
accurate, in which they may follow, in their excursions, the numerous travellers wlio 
have described this colony, for a long time the subject of so much pride to the 
French, at this day the subject of so much regret. Let us terminate this sketch by 
F^ifmiitiaii. I some statistical descriptions. The population of the isle consisted in 
1806, according to a recent account, of thirteen thousand nine hundred and fifty-two 
free persons, and sixty thousand six hundred and forty-six slaves ; total seventy-four 
thousand six hundred and eighteen. It is conjectured that, at the moment of con- 
quest, it had reached the number of ninety thousand souls. The revenue was valued, 
for the year 1810, at a million, and from 6 to 700,000 francs. It arose chiefly from 
custom-house duties. Among the principal expenses paid out of the revenue, was 
that for the purchase of com and flour. § 

u« B4Miift- I "Vhe Isle of Diego Rodriguez^ which supplies the Isle of France with 
'^"^ I many thousands of turtle, has lately received some inhabitants. Before 

that time an incredible number of crabs formed its sole papulation. || 
BcKuthei or In a course directed to the south-east of this island, towards those of | 

St Paul and Amsterdam, the navigator might perhaps reach the famous 

islapd of Juan de LUboa^ the doubtful existence of which has so much 
occupied the attention of navigators and geographers ; nor hove they hitherto, by 
their researches, made out any thing satisfactory. 

Huguea de Linachoty^ in his chart of the Indian seas, published Id 

1638, delineates two islands, at this 'day unknown, the one to the south 
of the Mascarenhas, in the 26° of southern latitude, called Juan de Lisboa, and the 
other to the south-east of Rodriguez, in the 28° of latitude, which he calls the island 
dos Romeiro8 : they are distant from each other about two hundred and forty leagues. 

* Bory de St. Vincent, t. i. p. 311, etc. etc. Compt Bailly, in the Voyage of Milbert, ii. 92. 

t Milbert, Voyage to the Isle of France, torn. i. p. 129. 

i In the Atlas des Voyages, de M. Milbert. § Milbert, t. ii. p. 2ol— 241. 

I Leguat, Voyage des Indes. 

1 Dot RomeiroB occars in G. Mercator's map, by his son, 1593 ; both it and Jnan dc Ushon^ 
in Maginus Ptolemy, Arnh. 1617. Dos Itomeiros, lat. 28S 36®, 39® South, and lonjj. W, WP 
East; in diiTerent maps. Juan de Lisboa, lat. 3a® South, \ox\f^, 80"^ East of TenerilTc. Botli 
places are probably from Vertoman.— Ed. Ptul. Mag. p. 23. \77, *J&M. 
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The chart of Robert Dudley, author of the Jitcmo del Mare, published in 1674, 
notices in the south-west of Maurizio, two islauds, the one called Santa ApoUinia^ 
the other DoBcaienhaa, and in the east, at a distaace of from 3 to 4*', two other small 
ones, marked simply as English discoveries. No island is marked in that part of 
the sea where Juan de Lisboa is looked for ; but this note is found : The longitude 
of the island Romeraa de Caetelhanas (reckoning from the point of the Azores) is 98** 
and a half, and the latitude 28'' 20\ 

Texeira^s chart, printed in 1649, points oul to the south of Mascarenhas, in the 
26 "> of latitude, the leland dos Rmeiroe doe Caetdhanoe, and to the south-east of 
Diego Rodriguez, another island called doe BomeirpSy distant one from the other 
more than 290 leagues. 

Fieter Goes, in the chart published by Van keulen in 1680, places the island of 
Juan de Lieboa to the south of Mascarenhas, in 26° and a half of latitude, and the 
idand dos Romeiros dos Castelluinos, in 28"" and a half of latitude, and Id'' to the eas^ 
of the meridian of Mascarenhas. But in another chart of Von Keuten, much more 
oiodem, the island dos Romeiros only is marked, situated in the 28^ of latitude, and 
H ^ and a half to the east of the meiidian of Mascarenhas or Bourbon.* 

The various conjectures of later hjdrographers, being founded entirely upon indi- 
ridual opinion, afibrd less interest ^ 

D'Anville, in 1727, unites the two islands ^uan de Lisboa, and Ro- I Thebiandn 
meiroa into one, and placles it immediately to the south of Bourbon, | ""^e""**- 
BQder the name of the Island dos Romeiros dos Castelhanos, o£ of Juan de Lisboa; 
tut rejects it altogether M 1749. Dapris At ManmMeUt makes no farther mention 
of it in his eastern N(^tune. 

Thus, after having during nearly a century prolonged its uncertain I ranc5*aftoi 



and wandering existence in the charts, at one time alone, at another in 
( OQipany with one or two islands, under the name of dos Romeiros, the island Juan 
de Lisboa appeared to be overwhelmed in the depths of the ocean, like the supposed 
southern continent.t Neverdieles, a tradition of its existence, preserved among 
u)me descendants of pirates, establish^ in the isle of Bourbon, gave it new interest 
about fifty years ago. In the Isle of France were handed about, notes and extracts 
of obscure, incoherent, and contradictory journals, to which, however, some import- 
ance was given by the comments of £uropean geographers. These notes, added 
to a memoir on the isle of Bourbon, presented to the general committee of the India 
Company, on the 11th of February, 1771, established as a principle, 'Hhatthe island 
of Juatf de Lisboa appeared inuginary to those navigators only who had not found 
it out." As a proof of this, they declare '' that a bucanier had disembarked on it* 
^(more ihimsixyear^ ago, and had killed, according to his own account, twelve or 
tifteen oxen in less than two hours!" They farther bring forward the tes- i voyigeor 
timony of a certain M. Boyoot, who '^ assures us that he had seen and | ^ ®**^™*' 
iuled round it towards the end of the year 1707, in returning from the Isle of Bourbon 
toPoadicherry." Howie it possible to doubt his veracity since he has the modesty to 
^n, tbai-^< he is indebted for this discovery to some bucaniers at that time on board 
^^6hip, and takes care to tell us that, by passing to the south of Madagascar, he 
f^ry much shortened his passage," although the assertion is in direct opposition to all 
^t ia known concerning the winds and currents in the channel of Mozamique. Far- 
^^ir^this companion of bucaniers observed this island exactly as Texeira represents 
tHatof Romeiros, and yet he had not seen the chart of this Portuguese, nor that of Van 
K^Ien, when, in conmersationj he was spoken to about the island of Juan de Lisboa. 
''This circumstance renders it credible," adds the note, 'Hhat what M. Boynot 
^rts ia truey we being convinced that he would not willingly have imposed upon 

More reliance is to be placed upon the " authentic discovery" made I iXMOfoy or 
^y Captain Somin, in passing from the Cape of Good Hope to the Isle | "••*>«'»*^ 
^^ France. This happened on the 1st of May, 1772, in south latitude 26"" 30', and 

, * Memoir of M. Buache, amongitlhoflc of the Institute, Sciences Mor. et Polit ton. hr. p. 
' et lUT. t Compare Book VIL p. ffi. 

Vol. ni.— 
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63* 50' ea(it of Parifl* ^ From dur-Ught to noon," sayi the extract from his journal, 
*'the windfl had made the round of the compass, with hail, rain, thunder, and light- 
ning ; the sea very high, the air much heated." At ten o'clock in the morning, he 
sees land very distinctly in thA. north-west He immediately tacks to reconnoitre it, 
is satisfied of it at eleven o'clock, tacks about with the wind apstem, runs towards 
the east, conceiving " thai U might be Ae §auihempomt of Madagascar^ and on the 
12th puts. into Rodriguez, ti^ere be finds three leagues difference to the east, and 
supposes that this land, aceording tO' bis reckoning, '< ia placed in the 8. S. E. of 
RodrigtuZf at a distance of one hundred and forty-two leagues* ** What confusion! 
How is it possible in this account of a ship tossed about in a storm ta find a con- 
firmation of the existence of Saint ^uan de LisboaT Vice- Admiral Thevenard, who 
appears to give credit to it,* relies on Captain Donjoi^ lieutenant of a ship not named, 
which is realty, however, that of Captain Sormn^ According to this officer's journal, 
he saw land on the 27th of April, 1772, at half-past nine in the morning, *^ in a very 
violent storm, wi^ much rain, thunder, and lightning," at a distance of from ten to 
twelve leagues in the west, in east lofagitude 76*" 84' and south latitude 27® 26', ob- 
senred at noon. He did not lose sight of the land from eleven o'clock till night, con- 
tinuing the taek of east-south-east, and arrived on the tweiflh day at Rodriguez, with 
forty-seven Isfgues difierence to Uie east, whieh made bim think that this land exists 
on that part of the sea between 76^ to SO^' of longitude, and in 27^ SO' of latitude. 
But in a private letter to M. Entrecasteaux, with an extract of his Journal, and a 
view of the land, Captain Donjon, afte^ having undoubtedly completed hia observa- 
tions in his closet, fired the estimated longitude of his pi^ended discovery to 73^ 
86', which, fi-om that time, he does not hesitate to designate by the name of Saint 
Juan de Lisbon.! 

)fev omciai I However frivolous and unsatisfactofy these accounts are, the govom- 
&«etf«>Mi^ I ing authorities of the Isle of France have nevertheless often ordered 
their official verification. The researches of M. de St. Felix, in 1773, and of M. 
Corval de GrenviUe, in 1782 and 1783, have been fiuitless ; but it would appear thi^ 
they have not been sufficiently extended towards the east, within the space that sepa. 
rates Saint Paul from the Maldives Islands. M. Rochon adds, at the end of an ex- 
tract of M. Somin's journal, inserted in his voyage to the East Indies : ^< In return- 
ing from Madagascar, we thought at one time that we perceived the island of Saint 
Juan de Lisbon, but the illusion was caused by clouds, to which the most experi- 
enced mariners are too often exposed." Kergueien and Marion havja also searched 
for it in vain.^ Notwithstandb^^ aU these negative testimonies, many tradkig cap- 
tains have recently maintained their having visited Juan de Lbboa. 

This island then is a true haunting-apirit. It appears as a phantom to a certain 
select few, and disappears from the sight of the profane as soon as they approach it. 
ihrpoMirf I A new hypothesis has been proposed by M. Collin : he believes that 
CoUkL I the name of Juan de Lisbon, in the ancient charts, was originally that of 

the Isle of France. 

Nevertheless, the secretary of the government of Mozambique has assured him 
that, in the charts deposited in the archives, exists the proces-verbal of the evacua- 
tion of the Portuguese colony of Juan de Lisboa ; as well as an inventory of efiecta 
teansported from tiiis island to the coast of Africa. All the effi>rts of M. Collin, to 
procure a sight of it, have proved fruitless. It is not known whether it was a pei^ 
aaanent establishment, a post, or a mere attempt at settling. The year, and even 
the age is unknown ; moreover, the side of the island is unknown which at the time 
bore a name not considered by the Portuguese Texeira worthy of being introduced 
into his chart. It appears certain that it could not have been the Isle of Fiance, then 
well known by the name of Ceme.§ 

• 'Memoirea, rclatifs k la Htrine, t. iv. p. 498. f M^moire de M. Baache, p. 296—308. 

^ Collin, Mini, sar Juan de Lisboa, Annaletdes Voytigea, toin. x. p. 364. 
.§ Yet Ceme wai rather applied to Madagascar. The old maps have both Maaritlus and 
Bourbon without names. In 1598, Mauritius received iUpcesent name. Mario. Ptol. 35. Cluv* 
'^ogr.p.412. Itob.Nav.lntr.p. 2r.andp,450aboTt, 
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We cooceive that the island of Juan de Lisboa is ideDtimd with that orS4Maeiri»Sy 
and that it may, notwithstandiDg all doubts on the subject, really exist, but that it 
oug^t to be looked for in the meridians to the east of the isles of Saint Paul and Am- 
sterdam, which, with the land of Kerguelen, appear to us to indicate a submarine 
ehaui» both in the direction of Cape Comoria and Gape Leuwin. 

The Islands of iSaM Pcwi and SakU Pefor, the last of which has also 
beea caBed JSmtUrdamy have been objects of singular confusion. Ac- 
cording to the navigator who first examined tiiem with earn, that of Am- 
sterdam, or Saint Peter, is the most northern. It consists of a conical mountain, the 
summit of which appears to be the chimney of an extinct crater. A layer | j^j^^ 
of turf three feet in height oovers the pumice stone, or ancient lava. | i i»tri p<w 
Thick groves render access to the interior very difficulty but the trees, not beiof 
able to push their roots far under ground, remain small. Lizards, and the trace ^ 
a fox are supposed to have been seen. The Island 8amt Paul, fte most southern^ 
is in shape a circular mountain^ hollowed in the centre in the form of a crater; the 
■ea, in consequence of the falling in of one of its sides, has penetrated into this 
basin* The pond or lake filling up the bottom, contains an immense quantity of 
fish, particulariy excellent perch* Hot and dndybeate springs flow between the 
lavas, interapersed with patches of fine green tinC* This description, [ cohS^bm 
so satisfactory and so worthy of the ingenious observer to whom we are | Shi^lS!^ 
indebted, has been set aside by the presuhyptuous caprices of some modern naviga* 
tors. Air. Barrow, misled by the author of the charts of Cook's voyage, has de- 
scribed at length the island Saint Paul, by Ae name of Amsterdam, and appears as- 
tonished at the pretended changes he thinks he has observed, and which ho attributes 
to physical revolutions.t M. Beautems Beaupr6, in the atlas of the Entrecasteauz, 
has gone farther: he has given six views of the pretended isle of Amsterdam, which 
is really only that of Saint Paul, proved by comparing the designs found in the woiit of 
Yalentyn. At the moment of the French passing the island, the volcano was emitting 
both flame and smoke ; they wese, however, able to ascertain the form of eveiy part of 
it, not excepting the isolated rock, which, according to Barrow, is basalt. H* Bos- 
sel, compiler of the voyage, discusses its greographical position with precision, with* 
out having perceived the confiision of names, which is proved by die latiUide in 
which he f^aces the island.^ 

Ten degrees farther south, Kerguelm*9 Land^ called hland of DtBO' I i,.,^ «r 
lotion by Captain Cook, presents its barren rocks, surrounded by masses | KvgMin. ^ 
of ice, and inhabited by seals. The almost total want of vegetation on ibis consi- 
derable island cannot alone be occasioned by. rigou^of climate ; it is owing to the total 
want of earth sufiiciently copious to devslop within itself the power <tf vegetation* 
Many excellent harbours might render this station useful to enterprising whalen* 
More to the west, the Marian jMm, and those of Prince Eiwardj in uke 
manner presentonly the wretched nakednessofaroclfdevoid of vegetation. 

We have now terminated the description of the Eastern African Is!- 
bnds ; for those marked in several charts under the names of Bina and 
Marseveeny do not exist No account or description of these isles can be found. It 
is not known at what epoch, or by whom they were discovered; no one has seen 
them. In later times, they have escaped the researches of Marian and Cook. It 
has been said, that the Dutch at the Cape are acquainted with fliem, and even go 
there in search of wood; but neither Tslentyn, nor Mentzel, in their prolix aeconnla 
of the C^>e, make mention of them. What motive could the Dutch have in 
concealing from Europe the situation of these two insignificant islands, since tliej 
have given the greatest publicity to all then: other discoveries, much more important 
in themselves, and which might indeed have excited the envy of powers jealous of 
their commerce? It is more natural to suppose, with M. Buache, that fliese isles 
have crept into our charts, like many others that have for sometime occuinedy and do 
still in part occupy, a place which sound criticism does not allow them. 

* Van Vlamingf, in Valentyn, Ostindien, lii*. partie, on t iv. sect. 3, p. 68— -70. 

t Voyage to Cochincbina, etc. t D'Entrecaiteaax, voyage, t i. p. 44. 
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In' examining an ancient chart of Nieolaa CameriOf a Genoese, neceasarilf made 
a short time after the first vo3rages of Europeans to the Indies and America, this 
philosopher was struck with the name of Dma Marf^abmy applied to an isle sitnsr 
ted in the same tract of the ocean now assigned to the isles of Dina and Marse* 
veen.* Camerio's chart represents with suffieient minuteness and precision the 
western and southern coasts of Africa, as far as M^hnda; but the rest is traced 
in an uncertain and slovenly manner. The Island of Madagascar there extends 
from 30** to 40° of south latitude; tiie Coroora Isles, discoverable under the 
names of Jana and Callenwwmy are found in the 18^ to the east of the nordiere 
nyrotheibor 1. point of Madagascar. Three other islands, named Dma Mmtgahm^ 
M.Bueiiei I jyjg^^ JMbrore, and Dina Atobi^ and placed to the east of tiie sooth- 
em point of Madagascar, in ti)e same latitude assigned to the two last islands, 
can be no other than the Isles of Bourbon, Rodriguez, and France, or Mauritius. 
Without enumeratrag all the reasons militating in favour of this opinion, we shall 
merely observe here that Dina Mwtgabin^ the most western, the nearest to Mada- 
gascar, and the largest, has a golden colouring that distiiiguisAies it from the rest as 
the principal of the group. The name of MargMn is veiy analogous to the Arabic 
word Mogrebifif that signifies western ; as to the word dina, joined to each of the 
three names, this can only be a generic name, very like, at least in the manuscripts, 
to the Arabic word, dha, which signifies an island, and is discernible in the names 
of Diu, Malidives, &c. Thus, Dina M^sevem, is only one and the same name, 
corrupted and afterwards divided into two by travellers or superficial geographers, 
who periiaps knew the existence of sevemT islands in the environs of Dina Margabin, 
forgetting at the same time that they were more generally designated by the name 
of the principal among them. The difference of the position of the Mascarenha 
isles, in Cameiro's chart, and their r^al situation, proves nothing against their iden- 
tity, since the great island of Madagascar has incontestibly tended to set them all 
towards the east, particularly at a period when these seas were known only from 
the accounts of the Arabians, with whom the Portuguese communicated on the south- 
east coast of Africa. The would-be geogri^hers, or copiers of charts, on observing 
the Mascarenha isles more exactly marked, and called by other names, thoaght it 
right to retain or replace a little more to the west the names of Dina Margabin, 
Marseveen, or even Dina and Marseveen, in order that no void space might be lef^. 
The Ephemerides ofCoimbra, of 1807, place the island of Detita, or Dina, in 40^ 
32' South, and of 18° 49' 7", East of Paris. 



o« tbii I y^^ **^^® carefully endeavoured to discover if any thing were in oppo- 

kypothoik I sition to the adoption*bf this ingenious hypothesis. One fact onlj has 
presented itself; it is the existence of a vessel belonging to Dutch India, bearing 
the precise name of Marseveen, during the very period that these isles first began to 
appear upon the charts.! ' "This circumstance, however trifling it may appear, might 
render farther researches into thS Dutch archives necessary, before admitting M. 
Buache's hypothesis. Even supposing; however, that the island Marseveen exists 
it is probably identical with Oough, or Gonzalo-Alwez island, situated much further 
towards the west. 

• Buachc, Mem. but dma et Marseveen, in the M^moires de Ilnstitut Sciences Morales ct 
Pofitiqufes, t. iv. p. 367. 
t Valentyn, Ostindiea, t. i. p. 336. List of rtnuU. 
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BOOK LXXIV. 

AFRICA. 

Coniiauatum of the DescrifUim of Africa, — Th^ We$iem Jfricon hlands. 

To die west of the Gape of Good Hope extends tke southern Atlantic | Aftican •«. 
Oceani which ought perhaps^to be called the African Uccan, since the epithet Ethi^ 
opean gives a false idea of it. South America bounds it on the west ; Cape Saint 
Roch and Cape Taguin on the north-west. — The GulfofGwnea fornvi its most an- 
tericMr hollow towards the n(|lh-east. Almost without islands, this part of the ocean 
is influenced veiy regularly oy the trade winds, and by the general current causing 
both the air and waters to moye towards the west. The trade wind, however, ceases 
to blow at one or two degrees north of the equator, where 'it is succeeded by west 
and south-west winds, w£ch retain vessels in the Gulf of Guinea, to the great dread 
of navigators. 

The first island to the west of the Cape of Good Hope is that of Ctr- I dMsoMUn 
ctaneisiony discovered in 1739 by Captain Bouvet, and again found by | M»d. 
two English vesfels in 1808. Since Captain Cook's fruitless search, it had been 
supposed that Captain Bouvet bad only aeen a mass of ice.* Under, a milder cli- 
mate are found the islands Ditgo^vartz and Goughy apparently the same as Gor^ 
zalo Alvarez. This last is 4380 feet hi^ : fine cascades here water a soil covered 
with green turf, where several shrubs grow auiong the rocks.f The Tris- t THamd*A. 
tan (PAcunha islands are better known, they are four in number. The | «uDba isbDiH 
principal island shows its round head at a distance, 8326 feet in height, clothed with' 
verdure half way up, and covered with anew during many months of the ^ear. Shrubs 
of the genus Phyllica shade the liinpid streams with their thick foUage.;|; An Amen* 
can has taken possession of these isles, and has successfully planted cotton and com; 
he purposes forming an establishment for the refreshment of ships on their way to 
the Indies. 

An immense aquatic desert extends from these isles to that of Saint | umqt 
Helena. An imperceptible point in the Atlantic OiCean, this rock is nine | teintHeiaia. 
leagues in its greatest circumference. Steep shores form for it a natural and nearly 
impregnable rampart. It is divided into two unequal parts by a chain of mountains 
intersected by deep valleys. The peak of Diana, at the eastern extre- I 9^,4^ 
mity of the great chain, is 2692 feet above the level of the sea. Basalt J ^i«>>^ 
constitutes &e base of the island ; and a gveat q^antity of lava and scorise attest its 
volcanic nature. There is hme of excellent quality, stones that admit of a very fine 
polish, and clays of different colours. Gold and copper were supposed to exist, as 
well as mines of iron, which the want of combustible matter will not prevent their 
working, if it be true that beds of pit-coal exist. The land, generally rich and deep, 
contains many saline particles. The coast is very barren in appearance, but a rich 
verdure covers the interior of the island, even to the tops of the mountains, from 
which springs of wholesome and dear water e^ude from every sidei The sandy 
taUey is not the only picturesque scene that has employed .the pencil of the artist. 
Besides about ten indigenous trees or shrubs, at present not well known, among 
which are three species of gun^ trees, the finest flowers of Europe and Africa may 
be seen displaying their be^tiful colours by the side of antiscorbutic plants, extolled 
by mariners. The cultivation of almost ail the fruits and coqunodities of Europe and 

* Oriemtil Navigator, London, 1816. See the Table of Pontions following, 
t Hey wood, quoted in I'Orient. Kavig. p. 18. 

* Du Petit-Thouars, Description of the Islea of TriaUn-d'Acunha, pamphlet in 8vo. with - 
chart ; H^wood ; FatUn, etc. 
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Asia succeeds here. The pasturage feeds a great many oxeD| sheep and goats, a 
resource highly valued by navigators. 

It has a population of about two thousand persons, of which &we hundred are 
Off. I whites, and 1500 are negroes, the garrison not included. Jamestown, 

on the nortJi- west coast, is the only city and port of Saint Helena. The approaches 
are defended by good fortifications. It befog the ordinary place of refreshment for 
ships returning from India, it ceasesVrom being a spot of agieeable solitude once 
during the year, to become a noisy raaAet place. At the time of its discovery m 
1502, the interior was only one large forest, aad the gum-tree even grew on the 
' edges of the rocks suspended over the sea. Fernando Lopez, a Poitu- 
guese renegadofiwho in 1513 obtained the favour of living in exile here, 
ikst stored it with she-f^ts, hog|, pintadoes, turfceysi partridges, pheasants, pea- 
cocks, and other species of birds ; he planted roots of vegetables and ftuit-trees. 
The Portuguese having in time deserted it for their establishments on the sonthreast 
coast of Africa, it was taken possession of by the DiBt|^, and abandoned by diem 
in 1651 for the Cape of Good Hope. The English afterwards established them- 
selves here. From that.timb, until.tiie period of their getting possession in their 
turn of the Cape of Good Hope, it was the only resting place possessed by the 
English East India Company for the refreshmeot of their ships in the Aibntic 
Ocean. At the present day, associated with the destinies of the earth, this smaH 
island, which, during life, was the prison, is still the sole r^ipositoiy of the ashetf of 
him whose genius, but a little before, shiDok the foundations of the civilized world.* 

IAacenaian Ishtnd, a rock without water, and nearly wiiiout vegetation, 
vf an attraction to navigators ftem the immense quantity of tuiSes that 
come to repose themselves on its shores, which are covered vrith lavas and voicanic 
scoriae. 

utnb la tte I At the bottom of the Golf of Guinea, a clu^r of islands appears to 
ooiDca. I indicate thecontinuation of some chain of mountains of die neighbour* 
ing continent 

The island of Femando-Po^ or more propeiiy Femao-^io'Poy situated twelve 
leagues to the south of Bacxasey Point, derives its name from a gentleman in the 
service of King Alphonso the Fiflh of Portugal, who discovered it in 1472, and 
called it Formosa^ or beautiful island. It iiTeight leagues long, from norths-east to 
south-east, and about three wide. It is represented as very hi^, woody, frequenUy 
covered with clouds, very IMle in sugar-canes, cotton, tobacco, manioc, potatoes, 
fruits, and other commodities baitored here for bars and iron ware. Portugal, after 
having previously abandoned it, ceded it in 1778 to Spain ; its population is a mix- 
ture of mulattoes and negroes, who have not a very good character. Dalzel sajrs, 
that the Sp^iards have ^en dnven by the natives from the fort they attempted to 
construct during the American war.t It appears, however, that their colony is in a 
flourishing state, as Wadstrom relates that aB the ships of Camerones, of l>Bl-Rey, 
and Calabar, constantly find here an ample store of all kinds of provisions.]; The 
ordinary anchorage, where ships take in wood and water, is only an opea road on the 
northern side. * 

Prince Mnd. | Prince Island or Mha do Principe^ twenty-eight leagues distant to 
the S. S. W. of Femando-Po, is nearly eight leagues long, and six broad. It is the 
ordinary rendezvous of the Guineamen, the harbours being considered the bestin 
this group of islands. The air is healthy and agreeable: die water excellent. Many 
fresh and clear streams descend to the coast ; a small lake occupies the summit of 
a high mountain in die middle of the island. It abound»'Yn wood, coeoa-nnts, maize, 
manioc, tame animals, and poultiy. The cify, built near the north-east point, eon- 
tains two hundred houses of one story, two churches, and a convent ;§ there are 
about fifty whites, the remaining population consists of mulattoes and free negroes, 

* Brocket's Description of the Island of 8t. Helena ; London, 1808. trad, franc, par M. 
Cohen, avec des Notes par M. Malte-Brun. Voyage of Fonter, Yalentia, etc. 
f Dalzel, Nautical Instructions for the coast of Africa, 
f Wadatrom's Esaay on the Colonies. ^ Marcluus. torn. iii. p. 30. 
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wlio nuiiotam a great many slaves. A small fort, guarded bj Portuguese exileSi 
defends the entry of the harbour. 

At twenty leagues distance south-west of Prince's Island, under ihe I lahnaorsc 
equator, is the island of Saint Thomas : it is twelve leagues in length, | ThonuM. 
and seven in its greatest breaAh, witiii fifteen thousand bhahitants, the greater part 
negroes or mulattoes.* The northern part is composed of high mountains, ter- 
niiiatiiig in peaks, always enveloped in clouds, which, at a distance, look like smoke, 
and what voyagers have taken for perpetual snow. Moreover, the great | comto. 
and continual heat of the climate raises in the valleys thick and fetid fogs, that fre- 
quently envelop the whole island^ and become, particularly during the months of 
December, January, and Februaiy, the .cause of numerous diseases. In July and 
August^ the south-east and s'outh-west winds Yeiive the debilitated habits of Euro- 
peans, but they are very pendcions to the natives. Nevertheless, it is asserted that 
the peckple of colour, aiid the blacks, often live to the age of an hundred or more, 
while the white inhabitants acmtoely attain fifty er sixty years.t However it may be, 
the aotonishing fertility of the soil bmves every inconvenience of the climate. The 
produce in raw sugar may be estimated at three millions of pounds | PfodocdoMw 
wei^t in the year. The vine has been cultivated with success. Maiae, millet, 
mnniocy potatoes, yams, cocoapnuts, bananas, oranges, lemons, dates, and melons, 
abound in eveiy part Cassava is eaten instead of bread. The cinnamon tree has 
been recently duscovered there.$ The flesh of the sheep and she^goats is excellent ; 
but the oxen are smaller, andiess fat than in Europe. Hogs are bred in considera- 
te muttbers, and fattened with the supuMmne, ground in mills. Poultry is very 
prodoetive, and the rivers swarm with fmi. Saint Thomas or Panoasan,§ the capital, 
kas 600 houses, principally of wood, two or three churches, and two convents: it is 
defended by a fort buiit upon a tongue of land. The road serves as a place of re- 
freshment to vessels that have been prevented reaching Prine^'s Island, on account 
of contrary winds. || All kinds of grovtsion can Ji«,procured for old clothes and old 
lioen. The island of Saint Thomas is under the command of a mulatto I r^iicniaai 
govetnor; and its administration is conducted by a council of twelve | nonitiatab 
aatives. Eveiy thing lupeathes pleasure'- and luxury. The slaves do not feel the 
effects of slavery, and scarcely woiA two or three days in the week. Black priests 
perform the duty of the churches or chapels dispersed about the island, in number 
eight or ninalT The greater number of them cannot even read ; but they have each 
two or three concubines.^** Some white or mulatto eai)uchins, living in a small 
convent, are not more rigid in dieir conduct. Bisliops have been sent at different 
periods by Uie court of Lisbon, to reestablish retigipus discipline, but they generally 
died in a few days. 

Among the islands in die vicinity of Saint Thomas,, that of Bola$ is about two 
leagues in length. 

Amatona or Bommtio island, discovered by the Portuguese on the* 
irst day of the year 1748, has beett ceded to Spain with that of Feraando- 
Po. It is about twenty-nine leaguea south-west of Rolas, and may be about seven 
or eight leagues in circumference. ft '^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^'S^' ^^ cUmate healthy, and it 
is interseelBd by rich valleys, bordered by mouptains covered with a rich verdure, 
and covered with mists not unfavourable to health. * DeUcious and very large oranges, 
cotton, tamarinds, pomegranates, and all the commodities of the three preceding 
islands, may be procmed in roturn for salt and old clothes. The population is from 
eight to nine^hundred inhabitants, who are die descendants of slaves thrown upon 
thtt island during a voyage to Brasil. Dalzell states,* that at the moment of taking 
possession, the Spaniards were repulsed by the natives, already not well disposed 
towards the Portuguese. The only anchorage is on the northem side, and is very 
iadifierent. 

* PomegorKe. Deacript de la Migritie, p. 249. f Harchaia, iii. 3. i Wadstrom, p. 341. 
4 Perbapa Panoaaaa ia merely a corruption of Povoapoo, which aignifiea a city in Portugueae. 
I Kaetaer. p. 380. ; Bosman, p. 449. 1 Ramaa/a Inquiry, etc. p. 38. 

** Bnmi et DalzeL ft Tuckey'a Voyage up the Congo, 1816. 
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stedoT WL I ^® ^^ n^^ inqaire eoncerniiig 8mni MaUhew^t If land, the situation 
Mfttthew. I of which no modern navigator has been able to find. It is probably that 
of Anna-Bona, placed in a fiedse longitude. The question, however, must remain 
undecid ed. 

On leaving the Gulf of Guinea, and bearing up direct to the Cape-Yerd Islands, 
along the meridians of these very islands, that part of the ocean must be traversed, 
fso fatal to navigators, where long calms detain the ships under a sky charged with 
sn or I electric clouds, pouring down by turns torrents of rain and of fire. This 

Tiiwideri | gea of ihundefy being a focus of mortal diseases, is avoided as much as 
possible, both in approaching the coasts of Afiica, and in seeking those of America. 
The archipelago of the Cape-Vcrd hkmdsj belonging to the Portu- 
guese, comprehends t^n i^IandSf^iesides idiets and rocks. The principal 
one is San-Iago, At $rst sight the eye is offended by the appearance 
of barrenness ; it looks as if it had just sufiered from a great fire. Naked rocks, 
heaped in disorder one over the other, cut off and rent by fantastic fractures, rise from 
the bottom of the sea, and extend themselves aloft to the clouds.* On shore, the 
deplorable state of the inhabitants grieves the soul i their colour b so deep, that they 
do not appear to have the least mixture of European blood circulating in their veins, 
even though they themselves boast of being Portuguese.t The clergy is composed 
of men of colour, and even of negroes. The genejal misery arises, partly from the 
bad government, ai)^ partly from the droughts Siat sometimes visit the islands during 
several successive years. The principal production *is salt, the exclusive sale of j 
which for Brasil is the profit of the government Alqng the hiUoclu, and in the val- 
leys, where the dew and moisture of the sed^air support vegetation, cocoa trees, ba- 
nana trees, papaws, covered with an eternal verdure, dislay their wholesome frmts. 
PndaeUow. I The tamarind and the Adansonia afford a considerable shade. Nothing 
can equal the beauty of the oranges imd lemons of the country. The guiavas, figs, 
the sweet potatoes, gourds, and^v^ter-melons, ^e of an excellent quahty. The vine 
and sugar cane grow. Indigo and cotton trees, although left to themselves, thrive 
exceedingly. The silky downs of the asclepias, which are observed to flower in 
every direction, serves to stuff pillows and matlrasaes. Rice and maize constitute 
the ordinary food of the people ; but when the periodical rains fail, the soil, calcined 
by a devouring sun, resists tiie spade, and the p6or are in danger of starving ; for 
Fahrenheit's thermometer seldom descends below 80°, and often rises above 90. 
Mmimiioi. I The mountains of the island are filled with goats and small youpg 
bulls. The peasants chase Guinea birds, wood pigeons, turtle doves, and other wUd 
fowls. The only tolerable sea figh is a species of mullet ; bat the land-tortoises, that 
swarm in the valleys, furnish a delicious food. Good water for drinking is scarce. 
It would be wrong, howevef, to judge of the island from the state of the city of JPw 
acjr. I ertO'Praya, where navigators land. JU consists of two rows of low rustic 

houses, intermixed with huts of a still more miserable appearance. A redoubt, fallen 
into ruins, affords a weak protection to the ancholUge. But Sof^Iago, the ancient 
capital, and RibeirorGrande, the residence of the goivemors, have a better appear- 
ance, and even contain some tolerably large buildings. 

Miyo, Fnego, I M[oyo island, well fiimished with cattle and.cotton, the island of Futgo^ 
&c ' I (of Fire) which, notwithstanding its very active volcano, produces good 

fruits, and the island Brava, or Saint John, which produces excellent wine and salt- 
petre, form a chain, with that of San-Iago, in a direction from east to west. 

The island Boa^Vista, (Bonne Vuc) remarkable for a less elevated sod, very fertile 
in cotton and indigo, forms, with the island of Sel, or do Sal, a line north and south. 

The four remaining islands fonn part of a chain in a direction of S. £« to N. W., 
itiandt St. I <^^ succeed each other in the following order. St. NtchoUu, one of the 
Vinceoc, &e. | largest, and best governed of the whole archipelago, includes a city of the 
same name, where very good cotton stufis are manufactured. The soil of the island 

• Wurmb, Voyage aux Indei, p. 58, 
t Barrow's Voyage to Cochin-China. 
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is hilly and fertile in fruits, but they only make a very sour wine. Santa Lucioy high 
and wooded, has only brackish water. San Vincente is inhabited, and, like the for^ 
mer, abounds in wood and tortoises. San- Antonio, the mountains of which are said 
to equal in height the Peak of Tenerifie, produces. in its well- watered valleys, the 
indigo plant, the dragon, the orange and lemon trees. 

In spite of the droughts to which these islands are subject, their natural produce 
in cotton, indigo, fruits, salt, gM, skins, and turtle oil, might give them' a considerable 
value under a more intelligent government. Their actual population is estimated at 
forty-two thousand souls. ' 

To the north of the Cape Verd Islands, the waters of the ocean disap- I 22Jbt*^ ^ 
pear under a thick bed of sea-weed, which, like a floating meadow, is ex- | sargi^ 
tended as far as the twenty-fiflh parallel, and occupies a space of 60,000 square 
leagues ; ships disengage themselves from it with difficulty. Other masses of sear 
weed are also seen in parts of the sea more to the north-west, almost under the meri- 
dian of CuervOy and Florea, islands of the Azores, between the twenty-third and 
thirty-fifth northern parallels. The ancients were acquainted with these parts of the 
sea, cxh&iting the appearance of fields. " Some Fhcenician ships," says Aristotle,* 
'^ driven by an cast wind, arrived, af\er a sail of thirty days, into a situation where the 
sea was covered with reeds and sea-weed." Some persons have conceived that this 
abundance of sea-weed, was a phenomenon proving the ancient existence of an At- 
lantia since swallowed up. It appears, that these facts were forgotten in the time 
of Christopher Columbus, for his companions were seized with terror on seeing this 
part of the sea, so abundant in plants, which the Portuguese called Mar de Sargasso. 
The sea, covered with sea-weed, in the environs of Cape Yerd Islands, is also 
described in the Periplus of Scylax.^ '^ The sea beyond Ceme is no longer navi- 
gable, on account of its shallowness, swamps, and sea-weed. The sea-weed is a 
cubit in thickness, and its superior extremity is pointed and sharp." 

These passages of the ancients appear to demonstrate that their navigations ter- 
minated only at Cape Blanco, as we have already admitted, and not at Cape Boya- 
dor, as the learned M. Gosselin supposes. For the situation of the Sea of Sargasso 
could not have changed considerably, seeing that it depends on the winds and cur- 
rents^ eternal agents of immutable nature. At the most, the limits of these banks 
of marine plants may have formerly been a little less extensive. 

The celebrated archipelago of the Canary Islands, conducts us towards I c,^^ j^ 
the empire of civilization. It forms almost a part of Europe. What | •"^ 
has not been written on the sod temperature of these islands, and on the pleasant 
landscapes contained within the compass of these rocks! Lancerota \ Laneeram. 
on the east commences the chain. Stripped of its forests, it experiences, like the 
neighbouring continent, most destructive droughts ; camels are, nevertheless, main- 
tained in great numbers, and com, barley, and vegetables are exported. The vine 
grows with strength among the volcanic ashes.;]; Teguisa is its capital. This isle 
possesses the two best ports of the archipelago ; it is called by the natives TUeroygo^ 
tott, and it is much more advanced in civilization than the isles situated more to the 
west. The inhabitants lived in houses built of free-stone, at the time I Ancient 
when the Guanches of Teneriffe were lodged in caverns. Here is found | ini»bic«iiii. 
the singular custom also existing in Tibet, which allows a woman to have several hus- 
bands. § These traces of manners appear to add considerable weight to our opinion, 
according to which the isles of Lancerota and Fortaventura were those only known 
by the ancient civilized world. 

Fortaventuraj the indigenous name of which was Erbania, has nearly | Foftimitun. 
the same soil as Lancerota. The inhabitants are furnished with water from cisterns 
only. Nevertheless in good years they export both com and barley. They also 
collect barilla, cotton, and wine of a middling quality. Betancuria, tiie principal 
town, retains the name of the first modem conqueror of the Canaries. 

• Ariftot. de Mirtbiltbai^ p. 1157; ed. ofDuTal ; Paris. t ^* Gronorii, p. 136. 

% Ttmu^t Etat de ragriealtnre anz ilea Canaries, dana lea M^moirea de llnstitat, adeneea 
pl^s. an 6. t. i. 
§ Viera de Clavijo, NoticiM di la Uiatoria de las idaa Canariaa, t. i. p. 150. 171, etc. 
Vol. Ill— P 
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Omt Gwwf. I The four islands of Greai'Canary^ Teneriffef GomerOy and PalmOj com- 
pose B chain of very high mountains, in a direction from east to west. Canary having a 
Yeij fertile soil, watered by clear streams, and enjoying a moderate temperature, 
would be the most important of this archipelago, if it had a better road, and if one 
hundred and fifty estates formed into majorats did not remain uncultivated.* It pro- 
duces maize, corn, barley, wine, sugar much esteemed, olives and silk. The city of 
Laa'PalmaSy is the seat of the ecclesiastical authorities. The village of CritaUar 
consists of grottos, cut in the rocks by the ancient^atives. On mount Diiremas^ 
the perfume of the groves, the murmuring of the waters, and the song of ca- 
nary birds, recal to the mind every thing written by the poets concerning the For- 
tunate Isles. 

TMetiAs. I Ttneriffcj the largest and most populous of these islands, had among 
the natives the name of Ckinerife. The basaltic mountains of which its mass is 
formed, are in general six hundred toises above the level of the sea. The south- 
Tkepodc I em part includes the famous Peak of Teyde, or more accurately of 
Eeheyde, that is, of Hell. It also bore among the Guanches the name of Aya- 
Dyrma; it is perhaps, of all the volcanic mountains, that which has most occupied 
the attention of the modems. Nevertheless, its elevation has only lately been de- 
itt height. I termined with precision, which is nineteen hundred and four toises, or 
eleven thousand four hundred and twenty-four feetf Two-thirds of the cone formed 
by this mountain, are covered with a fine vegetation, in the middle of which few 
modem lavas ar&seen; one may traverse groves of bay trees, often surrounded by 
clouds. After having passed the region of clouds, the dry and desert soil begins to 
be covered with pumice stones, and obsidian, or vitreous lavas. This barren region 
o<ccupies a space of ten square leagues of surface.;]; A vast and deep reservoir 
contains water, which is frozen in the month of September. The volcanic cone, 
properly called, has so steep a declivity, that it is only possible* to mount it by* follow- 
ing an ancient torrent of lava. The crater occasionsdly emits smoke, and the sur- 
rounding surface is in many places sufficiently heated to bum the shoes of travellers 
in walking. This volcano appears, however, to act more from the sides than the 
summit V enormous lateral eraptions have attested, within twenty years, the con- 
tinued violence of subterranean fire. Many appearances prove that there are 
considerable depots of water in the interior caverns of the Peak, that exhale in 
vapours through different channels; the two most remarkable bear the name of 



At the foot of this ignivomous mountain is expanded one of the finest 
countries of the world. The small hills, cultivated in many places with 
as much attention as a garden, produce the most delicious fmits, and the highest fla- 
voured wines. Teneriffe wine is of two kinds, makoisin and vidogne ; twenty thou- 
sand pipes are made in abundant years.§ The flora of Tenerifi^ may give an idea 
of that of all the Canaries. The banana-tree, the papaw, and the magnificent Po- 
incianoj adom the gardens ; the trichomanes of the Canaries, a handsome ferii) 
covera the walls. || The cactus, cacalia, and euphorbia, recal to the mind by their 
stiff and pointed forms the vegetable aspect of Africa. The sugar of Teneriflc is 
liom a grass peculiar to this archipelago. The orchil of this island is esteemed. 
J*J JgJJ I Every traveller has admired a Pterocarpus {Sanguis draconiSy) of gigan- 
tefi. I tic dimensions, that is preserved in a garden of the charming town ot 

Orotava. " In June, 1799,'^ says M. de Humboldt, " when we had climbed up the 
Peak of Teneriffe, we found that this enormous vegetable measured forty-five feet m 
circumference a little above the root."ir Sir 6. Staunton asserts that at the height 

* Viawro universal, de P. Eatals, t. zi. p. 307. Dory de Saint-Vincent, Eaaai sur les lies 
Fortunees, t. r. 

t According to Borda, Pingre and Cordier. The ancient estimates raise it higher. 'Ac- 
cording to Cassini, it is 2634 toises ; to Heberden, 2409; to FeuUlee, S213; to BuufTuej* 
2062. A Spaniard, D. Manuel Hernandez, brings it down to 1742. These measures sre i" 
French feet. 

^ A. de Humboldt, Voyage: Relation Historique, t. i. lir. i. ch. 2. 

i Ledni, Voyage i Teneriffe, etc. t. i. p. 129. | Labillardicre, VoyBSC i. 8 — l- 

^ Tableau de la Nature, i. p. 109; trad, franc, de. M. Eyries. 
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often feet, it is twelve feet in diameter. Tradition reports that this dragon-tree was 
revered by the Guanches, like the ash of Ephesus by the Greeks ; and that in 1402, 
at the time of the first expedition of Bethencour, it was as large and as hollow as at 
present. Considering that the dragon-tree, in every situation, is of slow growth, 
we may conclude that that of Orotava is extremely old. It appears, with reason, 
singular to M. Humboldt, that the dragon-tree has been cultivated from the earUest 
times in the Canary islands, as well as in tliose of MadeiiU and Porto-Santo, although 
they come originally from India. This fact appears to contradict the assertion of 
those who represent the Guanches as a race of men altogether isolated, and having 
had no connexion with the other people of Asia and Africa. 

The towns of TenerifTe, the inns of navigators, have been twenty I Town or t«. 
times described with more precision than most European countries.* | ^^^'^^^ 
Santa^Cruz, the principal, containing 10,000 inhabitants, is the seat of government 
of the Canaries. Lagunoj the ancient capital, boasts its delicious climate, and Oro^ 
iava rivals the most beautiful situations in the world. In the botanic garden, esta^ 
blished near this town, the plants of the old and new world intermix their foliage. 

Cromera^ a small, very fertile, and well watered island, can almost I oomcm 
maintain itself. The mountains of granite and micaceous schistusf are | ^'^"^ 
covered with forests, and intersected by beautiful valleys in which the laurel, the 
date, the lemon, the fig, the walnut, and mulberry flourish. Vegetables, com, fruitSt 
greenhouse-pears, potatoes, yams, wine, honey, oxen and sheep, mules, poultry, and 
game, are found in abundance.;]; 

Saini-Sebastiariy the chief town, has a good port, where Christopher Columbus re- 
fitted his ships in 1492, before proceeding to the discovery of a new world. It has 
a woollen manufactory and a sugar-house. 

The soil of Palma is mere elevated than Tenerifie, hilly, and filled | FduUnip 
with caverns : volcanic, and very barren in its southern part, it is generally fertile and 
populous only on its coasts, where are cultivated vegetables, good wine, a great deal 
of sugar, used principally in preserving fruits, in which the island abounds, and a 
great quantity of almonds. The produce in com is not sufficient for the consump- 
tion of its inhabitants. In years of scarcity, the people live on the roots of fern, as 
at Gomera. According to Clavijo, there are neither fallow-deer, partridges, nor 
hares ; but rabbits are very numerous, and destroy the trunks of young trees on the 
^des of the mountains : the regions of clouds only is richly wooded, and gives the. 
island, seen at a distance, the appearance of a forest. A sort of wood of aloes is 
found here.§ Santa-Cruz de las Palmasy the capital, has a good port 

Hterroy or Ftrro^ the most westcm of the seven Canaries, has a vol- | vmoisiHia. 
canic soil, and little fertile. Afler having climbed a declivity of more than a league, 
that rises from the sea shore, we come to flowery fields, where numberless bees col- 
lect honey. Valverde^ is the chief town of this island. It has few springs ; but the 
moisture of the soil is maintained by frequent fogs, and has induced the Canarians 
to siuname it Black Land, Little com is cultivated ; much orchil ; and from 80 to 
100,000 reals of brandy is made here annually, extracted from wine and figs.|| The 
pastures feed a great number of cattle, the fiesh of which is very good, and Uie forests 
contain harts and roe-bucks. The holy tree of Ferro Island, an object | Holy treet 
of so many fabulous tales, appears to have been a Laurua indica; it did not furnish 
the whole island with water, but the vapours condensed by its leaves afforded a con- 
siderable quantity, which, in times of drought, was a real resource. This tree, pre^ 
served with care, was destroyed in 1612 by a dreadful hurricane. Its existence, 
b vain called in question by the celebrated critic FeyjoUy has been juridically veri- 
fied.ir The observations, that would have rendered this topography of the Canaries 
too dry, have been condensed in the following table. 

* Bory de St. Vincent, Essai sar les lies Fortunies, 230. Ledni, i. 37, Macartney; Banow, 
IQbert, etc. 

t BroosBonet, cit^ par A. de Humboldt, Voyage i. 168. 

^ According to MUbert, torn. t. p. 96, it is the only island of the Canaries in which deer and 
S^Mi* brought hither from Perro by Ledni, are to be found. 

S Viagero Universal, xi. 211. 

I Ledni, torn, i, p. 40. 1 Viagero Univenal di P. EsUla, toni. xi. p. 139— 14S. 
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NaiMtofthc Sorfim in marine Foliation Pradnaa oTMrn aad 

inisor.t baiter in -ftiMCBa.t 

- 81,000 • - - 89,556 
. 12,000 - - - 150,000 
. 58,000 . - - 70,653 

- 25,000 - - . 44,350 

- 13,000 . - - 155,461 

- 8,200 . - . 13,770 

- 5,700 - - - 7,000 



Teneriffe, - - 73 

Forteventura, - 63 

PaDQiaciaaor I Ganana, - - - 60 

^ - "• I Palma, - - - 27 

Lancerota, - - 26 

Gomera, - - - 14 

Ferro, - - . 7 



270 S. Ieague8.202,900 inhab. 530,790 fan. 

saanidi I The inhabitants of the Canaries, known by the name of Islenoa (the 
^*'^^^* I islanders) emigrate in great numbers to the coast of Caraccas, and to 
the Philippines. Quick and ingenious, like the Andaiusians, they are fond of instruc- 
tion and labour Hke the Biscayans; they pronounce the Spanish language with a 
peculiar sweetness. § Philosophers, like Clavijo, — ^poets, such as Triarte, hare 
adorned this people, who still reckon among them some estimable learned men, 
among whom good French books are very well known. The Canaries, the Cape, 
and the Isle of France, constitute in Africa almost the whole domain of civilization. 
The feudal rights, the majorats, and the great extent of fallow lands, arrest the pro- 
gress of cultivation and the public prosperity in the Canaries^ 
The ooaa- I What has become of the Gwmches^ whose mummies alone, buried in 
^^^^ I caverns, have escaped destruction? In the 15th century, some commer- 

cial nations, especially the Spaniards and Portuguese, came in search of slaves to 
the Canary Islands, as they afterwards did to the coast of Guinea. Under the 
Guanches, the Archipelago of the Canaries was divided into several small states, 
hostile to each other, and the interest of Europeans kept up their intestine wars, for 
the sake of purchasing the prisoners ; many of them preferred death to slavery, and 
killed themselves and their children. It is in this manner that the population of the 
Canaries had suffered considerably by the commerce of slaves, by the rapine of 
pirates, and particularly by a continued slaughter at the time that Alonzo de Lugo 
made a conquest of them. Such of the Guanches as remained, perished in 1494, 
in the famous plague called modarra^ which was attributed to the number of dead 
bodies left by the Spaniards exposed to the air after the battle of Laguna. This fme 
nation of Guanches was almost extinct at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century ; a few old men only were found at Candelaria and Guimar. At this time 
there does not exist throughout the Archipelago one native of the pure race. Some 
Canarian families boast of their relationship to the last shepherd king of Guimar; but 
these pretensions do not rest on very solid foundations ; they are occasionally re- 
newed, whenever a man more tawny than his neighbours is anxious to solicit the 
rank of officer in the service of the king of Spain. || 

Mannenof I The Guanches, celebrated for their tall figure, and often conspicuous 
diit people. I f^j ^QQ 1*^ j^^,.^ hsye furnished excellent subjects for the pen of histo- 
rians discontented with the age ; and a short time after the discovery of America, 
they were fond of celebrating the generous virtues of the Guanches, as they have 
in our time extolled the innocent mildness of the islanders of Otaheite, or as Tacitus 
has traced his seducing account of the Germans. In fact, if the Guanches ofter 
some physical analogy with the colossal aborigines of ancient Germany, they appear 
to have resembled, in some respects, the Otaheitans. We see them all oppressed 
by the yoke of a feudal government. Among the Guanches, this institution, which 
facilitates and perpetuates wars, was sanctioned by religion. The priests said to the 
people — ^'The great spirit, Achamaa, first created the nobles, the AchimenceySjl^ to 

* Measured after the charts of Borda and Varela, by M. Oltmans. 
t Note communicated by M. Marchena. 

i Official Reports quoted by Ledru. The fanega is 100 pounds in weight. 
4 Viagero, Universal, torn. xi. p. 227. | A. de Humboldt, Yovage^ torn, i* p. 190. 

Y Or Achamanacres. The word recals to our memory the family of the Achteenides in 
'^Tm» and the Atamans, or chiefs of the Tartar hordes. 
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whom be has giTon all the she-goats existing in the world. He afterwards erealed 
the common people, the Jichicaxnaa; this younger race had the insolence abo to 
demand she-goats, but the Supreme Being answered that the people were desigped 
to serve the nobles, and that they had no occasion for any property." Thefayca9j or 
great priest, exercised the right of ennobling; and one law provided, that eveiy 
Achimencey who should demean himself by milking a'goat with his own hands, should 
lose his titles of nobility. This law does not savour much of the simplicity of man* 
ners of the Homeric age. 

The mummies of this nation, seen in the cabinets of Europe, are I xammioor 
brought from sepulchral caverns cut in the rock, on the eastern declivity | "^ gomwI>«- 
of the Peak of Tenerifle. The ancient Guanches, afler having deposited in these 
catacombs a sufficient number of bodies, took the precaution of shutting the entrance; 
and it is asserted that the knowledge of these burial places was a secret transmitted 
exclusively to certain families.* These mummies, at present very rare in the Ca- 
naries themselves, are in so extraordinary a state of diyness, that the entire body, 
covered with its integuments, does not often weigh more than six or seven pounds; 
that is, a third less than the skeleton of an individual of the «ame size, recently 
cleared of its muscles. The cranium, in its form, has some resemblance to that of 
the white race of the ancient Egyptians; and the incisor teeth are blunted among 
the Guanches, as in the mummies found on the borders of the Nile. But this form 
of teeth is due to art alone; and, on a careful examination of the physiognomy of 
the ancient Ganarians, skilful anatoraistst have observed in the zygomatic bones, 
and in the lower jaw, very sensible differences from the Egyptian mummies. On 
opening those of the Guanches, remains of aromatic plants are found, among which 
is constantly observed the Chenopodium ambrosiaidea: the bodies are often orna- 
mented with fillets, to which are suspended small disks of baked earth, that appear 
to have been used as numerical signs, and resemble the quippot of the Peruvians, 
Mexicans, and Chinese.;]; 

The sole remains likely to throw some light on the origin of the I ooMchehn* 
Guanches, is their language; but unfortunately, not more than one | r»8«* 
hundred and fifty words remain, many of which express the same objects, according 
to the dialect of difierent islands. Besides these words, many precious fragments 
exist in the denominations of a great number of hamlets, hills, and valleys. 

It was long thought that the language of the Guanches did not present any analogy 
with the living languages ; but since the voyage of Homemann, and the ingenious 
researches of MM. Marsden, and Venture, have fixed the attention of learned men 
on the Berbers or ShiUouksj who occupy an immense tract of land in Northern Africa, 
many Guanche words have been discovered having roots common with the chiUa and 
gebaU dialects.§ 

If this analogy does not prove a common origin, it at least points out some ancient 
connexion between the Guanches and the Berbers, in whom they find restored the 
Numidians, Getulians, and Garamantes. 

To the west of the Canary Islands, a tradition much propagated, but I ^^^ Bnudon 
very obscure, places an island called Saint Brandon or Saint Borandon, \ i«iuid. 
It is even pretended that it was visible from the shores of the Isle Palma. A holy 
bishop had conducted thither a colony of Christians, at the time of the irruption of 
the Moors into Spain. These traditions may be the consequence of those optical 
illusions, by which the image of one coast re-appears in the clouds. Perhaps, also, 
some sub-marine volcano, existing to the west of the Canaries, occasionally causes 
the sides of its crater to appear and disappear. 

In passing before the group of rocks called the Salvages^ or Savage I idandoriia. 
Isles, we arrive, after a sail of eighty marine leagues, at the Island of | <^"^ 
Madeira, which, with that of Porto-Santo, and some o^er desert islets, forms a dis- 

* Milbert, i i. p. 59. f Blumenbacb, Decas Cranior, t v. p. T. 

i Vien y Ckvijo, noticias, t. i. p. 175. 

4 The fbHowing are a few ezimplea : Ttgo, heaven ; in Berbee, H^s, Mo^ milk ; in B. aeho. 
Tmaaweng bariey ; in B. tomieefu Tumogameen^ houaes; in B. Hgameen; Carianoft a basket 
B. carian. Mnmh water i in B. anan. See llithridatea, by Adelung and Vater, t. tti. p. C 
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tinct group. The Portuguese, who are masters of it, not long ago gave to England 
the right of garrisoning it.* . 

licNwuJUi I The mountainous land of Madeira rises from everj part towards a 
chain of mountains, the summit of which is called Pico Ruivo, 5068 feet in height. 
On the summit is a cavity, called by the inhabitants Valy which appears to be the 
mouth of an ancient crater ; and this is an idea confirmed by the lavas, for the most 
part light, and of a bluish colour, dispersed in various directions, broken pieces of 
which the sea occasionally carries into the southern bays ; but no pumice-stone is 
found ; and there is no other trace in the island of any thing volcanic. It is, however, 
frequently subject to earthquakes. The constituent parts of the mountains are prin- 
cipally quartz and granular schistus ; the clefls contain iron and ochre. M. Rathke, 
a Panish naturalist, brought from this island some native lead, enclosed in a soil lava. 
The coast is generally steep and difficult of access ; the waves dash against it with 
violence. 

aifiiateuid I 'r^® climate is soft, temperate, and very agreeable ; there is almost 
•oaaoM. I perpetual spring. During the cold season the thermometer is generally 
from 65® to 60° of Fahrenheit ;t it seldom falls to SS*'. During summer it is gene- 
rally between 66° and 76°. The hot winds blowing from the coast of Africa, gene- 
rally raise it from 90** to 95°. This high degree of heat soon gives way, and is suc- 
ceeded by storms. The north-east wind prevails in the interior of the island. On the 
southern coast, there is a soft breeze from the east in the morning, during nine months 
of the year, which shifts to the west towards noon. In the evening and during the 
night, it is succeeded by a land wind or by calms. The autumnal equinox brings with 
it strong southerly winds, which afterwards alternate till the end of die year with west 
winds often stormy. The rains that fall between the month of November and the 
end of February, are neither violent nor considerable : in the course of seven years, 
there were 462 rainy days.| The natural moisture of the earth is maintained by the 
snow, which covers the highest mountains during a considerable part of the year, and 
by the clouds that envelop the tops during the day, and descend into the valleys at 
sun-set, disappearing again at day-break. 

The island abounds in springs, and is watered by several small rivers descending 
from the mountains, and often forming in the clefts very picturesque cascades: wa- 
ter is poured by those over the stony soil of the gardens and vineyards, by means of 
dikes and pits, under the inspection of particular officers. 

TntM, I The abundance of wood with which it was formerly covered gave it 

the name of JVfodetra (timber.) To facilitate its extirpation, it was set on fire, an(S 
continued to bum during a period of seven years. At this time, the gardens and 
orchards display a great variety of fruit trees, European as well as those from the 
tropics. But the forests, consisting chiefly of chesnut and walnut trees, are only 
found on the higher sides of the mountains. The cedar, cypress, ironwood, and seve- 
ral species of laurel, are found here ; among the latter may be enumerated the Laftru$ 
indtca, affording the mahogany of Madeira. Higher up pines grow ; but the highest 
points present only stunted shrubs and bramble bushes, that supply the want of wood 
for fuel. The fields are covered with broom, cytisus, myrtles, Indian dgy euphor- 
bias, rasp bushes, rose-trees, jasmin, water lemon,§ mock privet, and dragon- 
trees. || 

sogw euws. I The sugar of Madeira was formerly much esteemed for its violet odour 
and aromatic flavour ; at the present period, they prepare only a small quantity of 
molasses and syrup. The cultivation of the sugar cane has given way altogether to 
that of the vine, which in fact constitutes the wealth of the island. The vineyards, 
for the watering of which much industry has been used, rise on the (southern sides of 
the mountains, to the height of nearly two leagues. The grapes ripen in the shade 
of the vines, and are gathered when half dried. The precious Malmsey wine is pro- 
duced from plants brought originally from Candia. According to Staunton, fi^^ 

• Corop. A. Hamboldt's Itotbermal table. f In 1801, and ISOT. 

i Heberden, PhUos. Trans, vol xlvii. p. 357, 358. vol. xlTiii. p. 617. 

& Passiflora laurifolia, U I Steane, p. 9—14. Banks, Fonter. 
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hundred pipes are made annually* The other and moat abundant kind, ia kno^nliy the 
name of dry Madeira. The produce varies annually from between fifteen and twenty- 
five thousand pipes ; the exportation amounts to twelve or fifteen thousand. Five 
thousand five hundred are sent to England, five thousand five hundred to the £ast 
Indies, three thousand to the West Indies, and two thousand to the United States of 
America, where wine of an inferior quality is purchased.* They have I jynrtKnt 
lately begun to cultivate the olive tree, by order of government The | iNraduetioM. 
com of the island, particularly wheat and barley, is excellent ; it is a produce, how- 
ever, only sufficient for four months' consumption. Onions, gourds, Egyptian arum, 
yams, and chesnuts, are the principal articles of food. The grey canary bird is indi- 
genous. The bees of the valleys afford an excellent honey. In the sea are found 
trout ; albacores, a species of tunny ; and an abundance of other fish. Nevertheless, 
during lent, and meagre days, these islanders make use of cod imported in foreign 
vessels. 

Madeira contained, in 1767, a population of sixty-four thousand souls. | Po^idMio^ 
The c^hurch registers, during a period of eight years, prove an annual increase of 
nine hundred and seven persons, and the deaths amount only^o one in forty-nine.t 
In our time, Staunton has estimated its total population at eighty thousand ; and 
Barrow at ninety thousand. It is composed of a mixture of Portuguese, mulattoes, 
and negroes. The Creoles are tawny, small in stature, dirty, and badly clothed. 
The people in general lead a miserable life, and strangers drink the greater part of 
the wine which they cultivate. The women, possessed of many natuial advantages, 
are overwhelmed with troubles and fiitigue, as the law prohibits the employment of 
negro slaves in labours of the field. Among the middling classes, morals are not 
very pure. The better class of people pass their indolent lives in country houses, 
or qwnniasj the gardens of which possess nothing attractive ; they each contain a 
chapel, and the service is performed by a private chaplain. The only persons of real 
wecdth are the English merchants, and Irish catholics settled in the capital. The 
land of the island belongs, as manorial property, to the descendants of Captains 
Tristan- Yaz, and Joao Gonsalves, to whom the king of Portugal gave the sovereignty, 
as a reward for services. It is divided poUtically into two governments. That of 
Funchal> the most fertile and populous, includes tiie capital of the same I i.^^ ^ 
name, a town most agreeably situated on the southern side, at the foot | rBachai* 
of high mountains, and defended by many forts. It contains two thousand houses, 
and more than twelve thousand inhabitants.;]: In the church of the Franciscans, the 
window sashes are of massive silver ; while the walls of another are covered with 
human skulls, that also constitute all the ornaments of the altar. The road-stead is 
not tenable in winter. The government of Machicoj formerly fertile in sugar, and 
which now also produces the best malmsey wine, contains a borough of the same 
name, situated on the eastern coast, and having a bad open road-stead. 

The revenues of the bland are not known with certainty. M. Lundby | Bewmw, 
estimates the produce of the customs alone at 300,000 crusades, and, in favourable 
years, at 400,000. To this must be added the tithe, and the monopoly of tobacco. 

The island of Porto-SantOj situated to the north-east of Madeira, was I j^^^^ ^ 
given, in 1446, to Bartholomeo Serestrello, who first colonized it. It con- | PoruhSuita. 
sists only of a steep mountain, often enveloped in clouds, surrounded with low land, 
containing about two hundred inhabitants. The land is tolerably fertile, and pro- 
duces good wine, oranges, barley, rye^ and wheat. There are also many rabbits 
and she-goats, partridges, pigeons, and wild turtle-doves, bees afibrding a good 
lioney, oxen, sheep, hogs, and even some horses and mules. The small town of the 
same name on the southern coast, has a tolerably good anchorage. 

Sailing westward two hundred and twenty leagues, brings us to the | The Amim. 
^chipelago of the Azores, so called from the great numbers of goss-hawks (in Pon- 
tugueso ^j7or,) found on it at its first discovery. They are also called Tercetro9, 

• Barrow, Voyage to Cochin-China, ch. i. 

t Philoa. Trans. Ivii. p. 461, 462. 

^ Irundby, a Dauish iravelkr, says twenty thousand^ 
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after the largest among them, or Flanumdes, Flamenga$, after the Flemish naYic^a- 
tors who came here almost at the same time as the Portuguese, and who in part 
peopled it. The English sometimes designate them by the name of Western Islands. 
Gcneni ftp* I They are situated in a line from south-west to north-east, and forni 
?««««• I three groups. The southern, and nearest to the route pursued by ves- 
sels coming from Europe, consists of the islands Saint Maria and Saint Michael, 
The middle group comprehends Tercetro, Saint George^ Gracioaa^ Fayal, and Pico ; 
to the north are Fiores and Chrvo, The air is healthy, the climate agreeable, and 
more mild than in the countries of Europe situated in the same latitude. The hc^it 
of summer is tempered by the sea-breezes, and the winter is characterized only by 
cloudy weather, by rains and winds that sometimes blow with the force of a hurri- 
cane. The cold is never so great as to render it necessary to warm the apartments. 
SuSdi?* I ^^^^ ^^^ '^ appear very seldom on the tops of the highest mountains. 
oMte. I Earthquakes are the only scourges of these fortunate islands, whose vol- 

canic nature is attested by the form of the mountains, by the craters, rents in their 
sides, numerous caverns, lavas, pumice stone, and cinders collected in every part. 

The coasts are generally high and steep ; the soil has little depth, but is very fcr- 
nodaetions. | tilo, and well watered by fresh and clear streams. Its produce and expor- 
tation consist of flax, wheat, barley, maize, millet, pulse, olives, oranges, lemons, 
and much good wine, that often passes for Madeira. Some time ago the produce 
was estimated at 34,100 pipes;* it must have increased in consequence of the de- 
mand for it in England. Woad formerly constituted an important branch of com- 
merce; the sugar cane was also cultivated. The banana, but particularly the cedar 
tree, constituting the finest ornament of the forests, is found here. The hills arc 
covered with a perpetual verdure. There are very fat oxen, many hogs, sheep, and 
good mules and asses. 

The sea affords a rich repast of delicate fish, small turtles, and many shell-fisli, 
among which are two kinds of excellent oysters, called lapas and cracas. The 
whale-fishery, now neglected, wae formerly very lucrative. 

FopaUtkm. | The excellent climate of the Azores is so favourable to population, 
that they have been able to furnish Brazil, and even the province of Alantejo, in Por- 
tugal, with inhabitants. Raynal estimates the number of inhabitants at 142,000 ; but, 
according to a more recent account, published in 1789, it was as high as 150,I74.f 
Saint Michael, Fayal, and Graciosa, are the most pbpulous. The inhabitants are white, 
with the exception of a small number of negroes employed as servants. The nobi- 
lity are numerous, and possess a considerable part of the land. The inhabitants are 
industrious, sober, and healthy, but are unprovided with the means of education. In 
Exportation. | productive years, the Azores can fit out for Brazil, Portugal, England, 
and other northern nations, fifty ships laden with com, fruit, honey, pulse, flour, salted 
meats, bacon, orchil, coarse linen, brandy, wine, vinegar, &c.; the absolute want, 
however, of a spacious, safe, and deep port, will ever prevent the commerce of tliese 
islands rising to any great extent 

The governor, captain-general of the nine islands, resides at Angra : he is ap- 
pointed, in the first place, for the term of three years, but may be continued. 

The administration of each island is under the control of one or two captain-majors, 
who attend -to the maintenance of the police, command the militia, and inspect the 
receipt of the taxes. The two forts of Angra have separate commandants ; in other 
respects, the islands are in a bad state of defence. 

The churches are not highly endowed, and convents, particularly those of nuns, 
are* few in number. 

UftodofSiUnt I Saint-Michael^ or San-Miguel^ the nearest to Portugal, has a surface 
>*Wii«>» I of 15,018 geographical square miles. In 1790J its population amounted 
to 62,214 persons; of which number, 27,234 mere males, 33,624 females, and 1256 
were ecclesiastics or reUgious persons of both sexes. 

• Bnie, in Labatt Western Africa, vol. v. p. 285. 

f Vincent Tofino, Derrotero di Ui costas de £spanna» Before the ffreat tarthaoake, it 
was 300,000. » * • 

f Lisbon Almanack, \79l. 
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:u The eastern and western t^niMa are bounded Iqt high .mountains. 1V>wanli the 
Qilddle, the lower heights are of a conica) form. Traces of Tplcailic eruptions are 
every where observed; the last took place in 1652. At this time, the craters seen 
on the greater number of the mountakifl, imrticularly towards the west, are converted 
mto lakes. Naturalists adn^, among otbefs, on the eastern side, a deep and veiy 
romantic valley, called Fumasy* which appears to be ft^roken doirn vol- I i^ ^oe, or 
cano. . Its fonn is oval, and mther more than a gcog^iphical mile in cir- 1 ir«iniaf. 
cumference. High mountains, steep and covere'd with cedars, point out its extent. 
One p«rt of this valley pjresents the appearance of a terrestrial parallise, while the 
other, b^ng deeper, is eJmost entirely filled with puffiioe stones reduced (o powder* 
The hollow is fillpd b^a tolerably la^e lak» of fresh water, and by many springs of 
mineral and sulphui^us waters^ both warm and cold. They give rise io &e Brnfro- 
QmjU^y a small dvex, whose smoUng waters ofisn a passage for themsekes thnmgk 
th^ clefts of rocks, and towards t^e south-east emptyHhemselves into4he sea, where, 
in Bonie j^aces, a* a considerable distancarfrolMr&e ihoreg^the water mv be seen to 
bubble with violences ' _ « 

The ishmd is in general well watered^ and very ilklRe,' bitt iQdiflbrent]y«.| i 
culttvaisd. They devot even procure- an'ade^iate proportion of aiine- I ^ 
ralogical productioQfi, siich as sulf^uir, native <|pd-ajnnioniac, marl, red oxide of iron,' 
vitriolic earth and pumite stoics. The Dutch, lone ago, expmied fuller's earth ;f 
and, in the sixteenth eentory, th|^re ^as in the vale t>r Fiimas • manufactory of alum 
that furnished 4633 quitftals in the s||p;e of ten ^y ears* Vegetation is in ihe highest 
state of beauty, and numerous groves diveuafy the landscape; the fields produee, at 
little expense, excellent wheat, Qiaize\ a little baidey, kiaite, and rice in laif e quantity. 
In the gardens are raised very fine orange, and man^^ther fi^uitr. The vines, 
planted principally upon decomposed lava, produee annual^ 4000 pipes of wine. 
The paster^ are ^oo9 and abundant '(he;, vale ^pf ^Mvas fhrfiishes excellent 
honey; the shore, sponges, ^hicfa. they do not attend t*; and the sea abounds m 
pilchards, the food of tlie lower classes. * > ,, « 

The ii^abitants manufacture coarse iMpris, to send to Braail, 

P^nia'Ddgaday the'au)ital of the i^nd, with afopulatio»c^ 13,00<^ | towm. 
inhabitants, has a considerakio tradi of the productiens of the ^untvy, both with 
Europe and Ajnerica. It liae» nevertketess, a .bad •road^etead, defended by thp fort 
of Saint Braz^ Ribeirik-Grawlei « town with 6000 inlyibitants, has many hxitns for 
cloths.^ * ' . • 

A phenomenon ef great interest ought still to detain us some moments {"T^mpmrv 
in these seas: it is the consideration of one of those volcanic isles, the | ^^'■^'*» 
summit of which is at ope tame above the waters, and at another considerabl^elow 
the surface. The sea of the Azored probably contains more than one volcanio 
mountain, sunilar to those that, in the iAnds, raise themselves above (he surfaco^i 
the waters. 

Without attending to a very obscure Portuguese tradition, according to which die. 
whole island of Corvo arose from the sea by a volcanic eruption, we shall here 
mention that, during the great earthquake of 1757, which destroyed the island of ^t. 
George, with 1600 persons, or a seventh of its population, eighteen small islands, 
according to several authentic testimonies, although not circumstantially detailed, 
were seen to rise from the sea, at a distance of 200 yards from the shore. § ., 
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The only sub-marine volcano, however, satisfactorily observed, is that 
near the Island of St. Michael. It was during a violent earthquake in 
1638 diat flames and pufi^ of smoke were seen to arise from the agitated sea. Ac*, 
cording to the report of fishermen, this vast fire was extended over a space of seve-: 
ral acres ; earthy matters and masses of rock«were seen tossed into the air and falling 
again into the sea, upon which they floated, some of them were raised tp a height 

* Ua9on» in the Philos. Trans. IxviiL p. 1. Cordeynn Historia dis isks tujetss o Portik- 
pl.p.146. ^ . . 

t Mem. econ. de Socied. de Uaboa, torn, i, 187. seq. 399. seq. 
t Cordeyroy p. 144. ^ Madrid Mercuiy, Dee. ITST^ 

Vol. ra Q 
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of sixty fithoms: by degrees $lk ^hesennassefl were re-unked, coTeiii^ a space oT 
three leagues irf length, and half a league in hreadlh. These eruptions continued 
during three weeks : all these rocks, raised above the 8ea> are then said to have 
disappeared withtut a #Eice being left.*. The fishermen, witnesses of this catas- 
trophe, took fragments of the rocks qjectedfrom tlie sea; they burst with a noise, 
and left nothing hut a blackish gravel : these then were scoria and volcanic tuff. 
The crater of the vokano had afforded shelter to great numbcre of fish: It was the 
ordinary rendezvous of tlieisUhid fishermen; and, at the time of the eruption, the 
sea ejected so many dead fish that the air became infected by them. 
^JSS^iflj, I We must hfire notice a circumstance, of Bltle importance in itself, 
vhoMMMMNi. I but which, in its consequences, nay beconie^ of the greatest interest in 
natural history and physical geography. The authorities we hfi»rc already quoted, 
agree in fixing the period of this memorable eruptioa«t« tlie year 1638. Neverthe- 
less, BulFon affirms that tliis occurrence took place in 1928 ; he rests on the autho- 
rity of Mandelslo, a famous aavigal^r : yet, in looking into th^ origin|^ German 
edition of Atandel^^s accouilt, published by Oleoftuf in 1^8,4K)thiag is to be|0und 
on the subject of ibis (fhipffba : ^t is the same in the, Dutch translation. The pas- 
sage quoted and traasoribed by Bufibn ia only to be found ia the French tianalation 
by Wiquefbrty (Paris, 1678,) and iu the English one, in Harris's collection, (Lon- 
don, 1705 ;) it was ttatural t(» reject an opinion ro feebly supported :| but if,neverthe- 
less, by a chance not wiihout example, this o^nion should Ije found confirmed by 
some new testimony ; if 6assendi,and Kirchfir were deceived in ^bstituting 1638 
for 1629, the three known einptioos of this volcano, namely, that of which we have 
been treating, and those of 1720 and 1811, \^\ bo found at a distance from cadi 
other of fra« ninety-onc^ to ninety-two years ; which will allow of our considering 
tliis volcano as Heing'Subjcc^ to a re$n4ar pti-iod. So curious a result Aieots a fur- 
ther examination of the true ^te^f the eruption of the scventepntli century. 
ApiMnnae I . WhatcvcrViajnbe the real nature of this chronological* question, flio 
^ ''^ I date of. the eruption of 1720 is well established, ft was in thu month 

of November of this year, that, after a violent eartliquake, an island resembling a 
conical mountain wiks observed to ascend between the islands of St. Michael and 
Terccira : it emitted flame, cinders, aijd pumjce stones : t torrent of burning lava 
ran down its steep sides : it bapamc as large .as a mariQc league in circumfcrcncr, 
and Was visible at a distance of eight or ten leMoics. It soon, however, began to 
sink, and, in the mohth of Ntvember, 1723, had disappeared altogether. Tlje sound- 
ings gava^ighty fathoms even in the spot where it hadappeare^. Maigr detailed, 
unvaried, ana authentic aocounts are given jespecting Uie appearance of this island ;| 
the £9peaninoe «n tlic spot has even been drawn ;§ so that it is difficult to raise any 
doubt of tl)p reality of the occurrence. This, however, has been attempted by a 
learned Spanish hydrographer : he maintains that this pretended ishind was nothing 
but a aoUection of scoria and pumice stones, thrown out that same year from the 
Peak of the Azores, the Peak of Camarinhas, (in the island of Sail* Michael,) and 
other volcanoes of this archipelago, carried along and re-united by the maiine cur- 
rents. || But the height of the island, and the appearance drawn, sufficiently refute 
these ideas. It will only remain to examine whether this island existed in the same 
situation with that of 1628 or 1638: there are accounts that place it much farther 
in the sea. 

Appeannee ] The same uncertainty prevails respecting the volcanic island that rose 
^^^^^ I in these iSeas in the month of July, 1811. The reports of navigators, 
eye-witnesses, forcibly describe the terrors produced in them by this pl^ysical revolu- 
tion : — the sea boiling, a column of Bie, smoke, and ashes thrown up into the air ; 
the destruction of a part of the island of St. Michael ; dead fish ; and the waves 

* Cordeyro, p. 140. Kircher, Mund. Subtcrr. t. i. lib. il. cap. 12. p. 82. Gassendus, de Yiti 
Bpicuri, t. u. p. 1050. 

t Rafpe» Iniol. hiit. nat. cap. 2. ^ 26, 27. 
« *. -^l^'ill" Voyage, (London, 1735,) p. 28, De MonUgnac^ M^m. de I'Acad. des Sciences de 
Psns, 172). pk 12. Codrenichi, Cominent. Bonen. i. 20$. 

^ Pbilos. Tramsct. 1722, voL xuiL p. 100. | rincent Tofino, Derrotero, p. 219. 
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corered nitli paiDic» stooea. But the l^olcanic island appeared .to the iouih'tait of 
the great island, idiich does not ^pewrto^agree with the |K>9ilioa of the volcanic 
island of 1720. An English captain, who was present at ^e rise of this island, as- 
signs to it three miles of Gwumfereiice, — gives it the name oC Sahrinoj and took 
possession of it as of an English diacote^f ; the sei^however,«has already swal- 
lowed up this new British possession. • 

Sunt Maria, the far&est to the south-west i>f all, and ^e of the 1 sniMitete 
smallest, contains only 12,0M mhahitants. 1!be land, very high towardli ] ^^*^' 
the east, descends a Utile towards the west* Maible is extracted, ftnd an argillaceous 
earth that makes very fine jK)tte«y. It also possesses a species of .Guinea sea-bird, 
called garajaS, Cbii, wine, cattie, lime, and pottery, aqp exported. Fttfo-de-^oa/a- 
Maria is the capital. T^ ^^ north-east of this island, at a distance of ^ve miles, 
are found the FormtgaSy a group..of small fn^abited isles and rocks, #iait may proba- 
bly belong to the summit of • a sub-marine volcano* .' 'Si 

The coast of Terceira is in^'geaeral high, an^ in part inaccessible. I -Tmm 
Although the soil does not ^>pear to be volcailkc, it has nevcrtllcless ( ^^^ 
been ^recently subject to eahhq^^ak^s. A very.forraidablo volcano aven was Ibnned 
in 1760.* The vegetable soil is othervis^ deaper than i|^ the oniai^ Azores, and 
extremely fertile: Some forests also of cedars, Qbesnut,.^d mulberry trees; orchards 
of ime lemon, orange^ ;i|d apple trees, are also found.. .The wine of J smi and 
the country is indifferent, but the fields are i«ell cultKated, "and prodace | .i««»«««i°n% 
a considerable quantity of com for exportation. • The ieediog of cattle, favoured by 
excellent pastuxes, is more extensive tiian in the other Azores; the cheese alsd', aad 
hams, of Tarceira, are in repute* The sea abounds in aatcbanies, goldneys, gray- 
lings, perch, barbel, and other nioro rare fish. ' The fishing is faciitated by the shal- 
low water near the shore. " ^ 

The-pbpulation amounts to 28,900 persons. Industijous and* sober, | btuddimiiu 
the inhabitants of Tercetra atiU retain an ancient repu|ation for»cgiirage, which -they 
have merited, by maintaming to the last cxf i^mity the independence of the Portu- 
^lese name against Spanish usurpation, and by«haking off this pdi^jus yoke as soon 
as the elevation of the house of Braganza was 'known to them.f 

Anyra, the capital, ceTntdAs ii|Dre than^a third of the populatjdli. It is the seat/>f 
the ecclesiastical, civil, and mihtary authorities "of the whole archipehigo. The 
inhabitai^B export in their own vessels com^^flav, liu'eui anfl wine. - Angra is also tho 
commMi re^prt of Pertnguese vessels going to Brazil and thd" indies.- 

Th»if||and of Saini &aot^e, or Stft-Jhrge, between the inlands Gra- I SLOeorg^ 
ciosa and Tico', is high without being mountainous. In thqjfsouth, there | ^■'*'*** 
are vineyards, the ptoduce of which is preferred to the o^er wineji of the ABOrcs,| 
and excellent pastures. Besides the advantages enjoyed by the other Azores, it 
possesses an abundance of wood, even limber for building, aivi the best waly. Its 
population exceeds 1 1,000 souls. * ' 

GraetoBa, one of the smallest, is situated north-west of Terceira. The I orutUm 
enchanting appearance of its three mountains, seen from the south-west, | ^'^^^ ' 
the great fertility of its soil, and the very peculiar salubrity of its climate, have pro« 
cured for it the fine name it bears. It produces com, pulse, pot-herbs, fruits, wine, 
Iffandy, hotter, and cheese ; but it is without fire-wood. Its population is 7815 souls. 

Fa^alj the most western of the central group, has more tl^n 16,000 | nytiwmi. 
inhrt>itants. Lofty and steep rocks bound the coast in almost every direction. Tho 
land, irregular and covered with a rich verdure, rises towards the middle of the island, 
where the mountains, ranged in a circle, surround a deep valley a league in breadth. 

It is called a CoidetVa, or the Caldron, and is believed, with some I v*ng^«^ 
degree of probability, to owe its origin to the sinking of a volcano. A | ^ ^™"^'^ 
third of its extent is occupied by a lake, in which are united the springs of many run- 
aing waters. The finest meadows and delightfid groves that deck the borders of this 

* nebbe. Account of Ftvil Ishmd, etc. Stockholm, 1804. 

t Cordeyro, Historia insulana, p. 358*-405. De Sousa, Hitt. de la Cafla-Q^al, etc. t. vli. p. 177. 

\ Hsbbe, work above quoted. 
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lake, and •ziend alop^kb gentle deOiviKflDt die hilli, Taiy dm situfitbD, and fora 

ai^ ench^ting residence. ^ 

cBiMte Md I ^^ climate of the island is in gttieral delightful and very heakby; 
yradaetioiM. [ the s^yll Is 80 fertile as frequently fo yield two hanrests of wheat aod 
maize. In the gardens and.orchalda» tt^e potato, recently introdaced, grows by the 
side ef lemon#u^ orange trees; but there.arefew vineyardsy and their produce is of 
indifferent qu^ty. T^e wines kpown in cominercse by the name of Fayaly are 
brought here 'from Pico.* Tufts of ash, of tal) bee^ybyf t^d chesnnt trees crown 
the heights; but myrtle i>ushes, and other ever^een ^^ruba* generally predominate. 
The jinfaabitajj|lare remarkable for the goodness ana* mildness of their character^ 
the simpiioi^ « their mani^rs, and honesty in their dealngs. « • 
TowQfc I Villa-da-Ortay th* cafi^l of 1k& island, sometimes ^aUed hj mistake 

Fayal, has a aopulation of 4000 persons. It m only a Urge village^ biidlt in the 
form ^ aiit amphitheater on a sgacious bay, affording tolerably good andiorage. 
Around tiae bajt, fonest^of l^mon and orange-trees <Ayet the sides of the hills as far 
as the eyexan/efccn. It i|Ltheiearkei^ for all the- productions of Fayal and Pico 
islands, and the centre of 7 considej-able commerce. Tiiere are French, English, 
Spanish and American consuls.' J^ico^very close'%0 Fayal, is the largest of the 
Azores, afler ^aint-Mi(^el: but itjias a4)opiilati4P of only 21,000. The western 
]F!ai?or\]ie 1^^^^ presents qniy an assemblage qf mountainiy surmounted by the PicOf 
As«Rs. J an ancient v6lcftnoffrom n^ich ti^ island .take^^k^ name; and which 
rises, near the coast, td.a-hei<rht^o^lt50 toises.;;{; in clear weather it n^ay be seen 
alrsda ai a distance-^ thirty-fovf marine leagues. At its summit, geo^raOy Isnveloped 
in clouds, or'covec^ .with snow, is ftun4 a crater that constantly ei^ifs smoke.§ 
Lower down, large caverns are fbund, 'from the roofs of which -miK^h water drops. 
Yerdure b^ins toxinpear: by diSgrees forests succeed to bramble-bai^ee; and pas- 
tures of aromatic plants allure tl|e cattle. At last, the lower elevations, trtiere the 
inhabitants have jco^ered tn^ stones and lava with parth, partly bofugl^ at Fajal, 
and transported with greaf pains to tj^ese heights, provQ what labour and human 
perse vehince can accompUsh, even i§x a contest with native. Excellent vhieyards, 
sh(|ltered by walls VgcdtAt the winds from Ae sea, here occupy i great extent of 
la^d. / ^ '.'•'*• "^ 

FrodoetiBiii. -f The castem part df iie island is low, level, and feitile ; nevertheleM 
it is with difficulty that% ^ufiici^f qi^ty^ity of com is raised to supply half its inha- 
bitants; and the pooi^erive the ^rincipai part of tlieir subaslence froih fBsaBy that 
are in great abundance. All the fruits hkewiBei of the ioutfl df Europe, grow abun- 
dantly, and of excellent ^^uality. Wine, however, constitutes the greatest riches of 
the islaad. It produces]^ according to the season, from 16 to 30,000 pipdl^. There 
are two principal kiads of wine, — the malmsey (vino passddo) is equal to Madeira 
wino, f^ which, ktewefer, a small quantity Q§ly is made ; the oUier (viiw secoj) varies 
much^ its goodness. The vintage time is in the beginning of September, a period 
of holidays and continual mirth, that brings together a third of the population of 
Fayal. The wines of Pico are carried principally to Brazil, to the Uaited States, 
England, a part also to Holland, to the North, and to Angola. The forests, prin- 
cipSly consisting of cedars, produce also many yew-treos, the wood of which is in 
much request for cabinet-work, and was formerly a monopoly of the crown. Th^ 
inhabitants of Pico are famous for the beauty of their forms, their vivacity, and their 
Origin of the I fondness ior industry and cleanliness. They are principally like those 
intebiiMita. j of Fayal, descendants of the Flemish colonies conducted by Jobst de 
Hurter, father-in-law of the celebrated geographer Martin Behaim.|| 
yiorM blind. | The Island of Floras, situated north-west of Fayal, is ateep aleog 

• Hebbe, Account of the Island of Fayal. (In Swed.) ' 

•j- The beech trees, in Portuguese /ay<i«, have i^iven to the island its name. 

t Tofino, Perrotero, p. 225. Zacb. Eph. G^og. t. ii. p. 395. Other observatioot lUte v% 
height at 1431 loiscs. A. de Humboldt, Voyage historique, i. 93. 

§ Herbert, in Harris's Collection, vol. i. p. 469. Cordeyro'and Hebbe. 

I M. de Murr, Martin Uchain/s diplomatic history, p. 23—27. The same. Journal f^^ • "^*' 
lory of the Arts, vol. vi. p. 8. 18 and 28, In German. 
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die coast, momitainoiM in die inlerior, eoTored with a tirin bed of earth, and welf 
watered by clear streams, that form seveml fine cascades. Exempt fitnn earth'' 
quakes, it is, nevertheless, sulnect to violent winds, that often destroj the hopes of 
the hnsbandman. Forests of wge cedars embellish the mountains : the plains pro- 
duce wheat, rye, yams, and yuneaSy a tuberous root, the flour of which, mixed with 
lye^ makes a good bread ; the rocks of the coast are covered with orchil, that is nof 
gathered without danger. The vine is not cultivated, and maize does not succeed. 
The breeding of sheep and fowls occupy much attention^ More than three thousand 
inhabitants are en^loyed in the manufacturing of woollen stuffs. 

CanOf the smalleel of the Azores, as weU as the most northern, is | e^tm^kmL 
sometimes included with the preceding island, under the general name of 0$ Corvoi, 
Colder than that of Floras, it aboonds in excellent wheat, pulse, yams, flax, cattle, 
aod cedar wood. Its population amounts only to seven or eight hundred individuals,, 
who have eveiy thing in common. In this way they partake with each odier of the 
milk of their herds, the wood ttiat they are allowed Uf cut, and the wool of their 
flocks, of which they make coarse stuffs. There aroaome anchorage^ along the 
coast, and at the northern and southern extremity of the island are two mountains, 
one of which encloses, in a hollow on its summit, a lake of fresh wifter. It has been 
asserted, without proof, and even without probability, that the island owes its origin 
to a 8nb*marine volcano. 

We shall not conclude this description of the Azores, coHected from pure and 
authentic sources, without acquainting our readers that we have discussed in another 
part of this summary,* several questions relative to tiie histoiy of the discovery of 
these islands ; we have adopted the opinion that they had been visited at least a cen- 
tury before the Portuguese imagined thev had discovered them. Not only do the 
descriptions of Arabian geographers clearly point out other islands besides the Ca- 
naries,! hot the Azores appear on manuscript charts even of the fourteenth centuiy. 
The naniB of one of them, BeHhtfloj appears to us to be Arabian, and we have con- 
sidered me Moora of Spain as the firat authors of the discovery. Bemincosa's 
chart' bf 1476 appean to prove that the name Bmiufla is only an Arabic corruption 
of tiifi Spanish, or Italian word Veniura; acireumstance tiiaC assigns to jfuro- 
peatas the honour of the first discovery.]; No new hght has appeared to guide us in 
th^ae obscure mattera. 

* Iw the HiAory of Geography, pofttm. f Hartmann» Aftica Edrin, p. 314. and 315. 

i Letter from H. Augutte de 8ta21 HolsKeia, to the author of the Articles designed to be 
uuerted ia the Annales des Voysgetf and at preteat in the Minerva. 
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TABLE 

Of ilm frincipal Geographieal Pomiiana of 4/nM| wUhiht exc^pAm^ifEgifL 



Names of Placei. 



Ut N. 



Long. Ec 
fromraris. 



Sources and Authorities. 



Coa9t9 ^f the Mediterranean* 
CapoRaeal . . . . • 



Tripoli (city) 
Cape Bon 



33 4 

32 53 40 
37 3 45 



19 27 



1 1 
8 48 



Tunis (city) « . . 

Idem 

Ndrth Cape Blanco 
Cape Serrat • • 
Cape Tedeles . . 
Algiers (city) . . 
Idem 



36 37 

36 43 

37 22 
37 9 
36 57 
36 48 
36 49 



Oran (the castle) . . 

Melilla 

Cape Tres Forcas ' 
Ceuta (the town) • . 
Idem (Mont del Acho) 
Tangier (city) . . . 



35 44 27 
35 18 15 
27 55 
35 48 50 
35 54 
35 46 30 



LONG. 

2 59 



^35 



WESTERN COASTS. 

Cape Spartel . .' . . . 35 48 40 



Idem 

Idem 

Rabat (entry of iiTer) 
Fedal (island) .... 
CapeLantin .... 
Saffy (town) N. point 
Idem, S. point .... 
Mogador (island) . . . 

Cape Geer 

CapeBoyador .• . . • 
Cape Barbas .... 
Cape Blanco .... 
Point of Barbary . . . 
Cape Verdyihe Mamclons 



Idem 



Idem, N. W. point 
Island of Goree 
Idem • • * . . 



Cape St. Maria (Gambia) • 
Entrance of Rio Nunnez, S. 

p°"* 



Idem 

36 45 
34 5 
33 47 
32 33 
32 22 
32 12 

27 

38 

V% 

15 

5S 

53 

43 



17 
17 
36 

36 
18 



43 

7 

15 

48 



15 

40 

48 

5 



W 

45 

35 

25 

24 

30 

40 



14 25 
13 25 

17 n 

3 

30 45 

31 



sole 

30 
30 




45 



30 
29 
50 
12 
47 

30 

51 30 
50 45 



Bureau dea Longitudes, dan 
la Connaisa. des Temps. 

The same. 

M. Chabert. Chart of the Me 
diterranean by M. Lapie. 

Wurm. 

Conn, des Temps. 

Chabert. Lapie. 

Idem. Idem. 

Conn, des Temps. 

Idem. 

Oe Grandpr^. 

Tofino^ 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Conn, des Temps. / 

Idem. 

Wurm. 



Vinoent Tofino. 

Conn, dea Temps. 

Requisite Tables* 

Borda and Desoteaux. 

Fleurieu. 

Borda. 

Idem. • 

Idem. 

Fleyrieu, BMrda, i^c. 

Borda. 
Idem. 



14 46 7 

14 47 13 
14 40 10 
14 39 

13 23 

10 90 



Idem. 
Idem.* 

Idem, calcuKe par L. Bureai 
D.L. 
19 52 57 Voyages of Fleurieu, Borda 
8cc. 
53 16 Requisite Tables. 
45 Requisite Tables. 
44 58 Captain Hallowell, by chro 
nometeri 
Captain Billinge. 



16 18 



Wesley and MigcClurc^ 



* Tomg; an Engfiah Ctptttii» found it exaetly the same in 17^4. 
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Ni 



ofPlacw. 



N. 



from Puis. 



[hxnPa: 



Soiuces and Authoritiei. 



Great Sestre 



Cape Palmas 



Idolos or Loss Islands (anchor' 
agfo^f the eastern Island) 

Cape Sierra Leone . . . 
Idem .4 



9 37 0115 36 



8 30 
8 99 



Idem . . . . 
Cape St. Anne . 
Cape Mesarado 



Cape Apollonia .... 
Cape Three Points . . . 
St. George della Mina . . 
Quitu (the fort) .... 
Whidah Qhe road) . . . 

Cape Fonposa ...... 

Fernando Po Island (north' 

wept hay) 

Prince's Island 

Idem ^ 

Island St. Thomas . . . 

|AnnalK>na (the road) .-.•«. 

Cape L^z . . • .' c • 

Idens . I 

Cape YomSf . . . .^ . 
Malpmha * . , /. ,% . . 
Cape 9adilion • ^ • • • 

Ambriz bay ....'..* 
Idem • • • • • f m 
St. Paul de Loanda . . 



Pontevez Gien. for the lat^ 
Woqdville, for the long.* 
oil 4 53 47 Captain Young, 1774. 
o|l5 32 Officers of the English sloop 
Argo, in 1803. 
8 39 30A15 29 17 Requisite Tables. 
7 7 30 14 42 Oldem. 
6 27 o|l2 53 Officers of the Ocean, ressel 
belonging to the India Com- 
pany, in 1802. 
10 31 o Royal Charlotte^ India Com- 
pany 'f ship, in 1793, by 
chronometer. 
10 1 o]Cmtain Young. Requisite 
Tables. Royal.Charlotte 

1 1 Requisite Tables. 
33 Idem. 

12 Idem. 
30 Hallowel, by chronometer. 

Idem. 



4 39 



4 30 



59 13 

40 30 



1 

49 
14 



5 30 
5 3 
4 20 
1 )6 
15 
LONO. 



4 18 



3 23 
I 37 
Idem 

27 ,0 
MT. s 

1 25 



50 
56 
3 30 

5 22 

6 11 



53 • 

4 

50 



5 16 
5 20 

5 7 

4 28 
LONG. 

3 25 

6 20 

5 44 

8 6 

9 54 
10 5 

10 58 
10 44 
11,26 



St* Philip de BcngueTa . ^. 12 
Cape Negro . . . ,• .IB 
Cape Sierra . . . '.- . . ^l 

Walvich Bay 22 

Porto de IHie^ . " . . . . p 
Angra Pequena^^ . . * . . [26 



29 



3'0 
43 51 
53 57 
30 
i36 50 



Captain Matthew. 

Oriental Nairigator.f 
Conn, des Temps. 
Oriental' Navigator.! 
The Argo, for the lat. 

Don Varelo, 1779.. The India 
ship Queen, in 1796 

Oriental Navigator.f 

De^Grandpr6.|| 

Oriental Navigator* 

Oldem. 

Captain Wood, in 1798, the 
latitude. 

Oriental Navigator 

oDtfGffndpH. 

.oDalzel for the lat. Oriental 
Navig&tor for the longitude. 
So Capt. Hey wood; 1 8 i 1 . 

Q Idem. 



12 20 
12 25 
1# 39^ 
12,56 



Oriental Navigator., 

Ideih., 

Idem.' 

Idem. ' . 



* Woo^^le came frcfin ^ierra tteone, a dialuice of itwenty-three miles, where he rectified 
his longitude. ,. • 

t This work, communicated to us by our learned friendt U. Langles, cites manuscript obsei- 
vations and charts. , , 

i It is4lniown that the sMp GlAton has found the longitude more westerly. 

^ The Ibngitude is concluded from that of Annabon, St. Thomas, &c. 8ic. 

I This eombined pontioD is still further eonfiimed by Captain Flinders. 
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flMMS Of Pll06fl« 



Cape of Good Hope . 

Idem (the town) . . 
Idem ...... 

Cape Laguillas • . 

SASTSmii COAST* 

Cape St. Blaise . • 
Algoa Bejr, S* point • 
Port Natal, S. point . 

Cape St. Mafia,(Delasoa Bay) 

Cape Corrientes or Comants 
Bay of Inhambane . . • . 
Bassaa de India • • . . 
Sofala (the*fort) .... 

Quilimancy or Cuama river 

Idem 

Mafameda 



faK.aita.iM. 

34 23 40 

33 55 15 

34 39 
34 57 



Lets. 



Lonfp.W. 
fromPuuL 



34 

34 
39 



10 

1 

55 



35 58 



34 
23 
23 
30 

18 

18 
16 



Mosambique (the fort) 



Idem 



Juba (Village) 



Idem 

Querimba Island . . 

Cape Delgadoy S. point 



Quiloa Island 

CN 

Zanzibar < e 



Mombaza 



pomt . 

£. point 

port) 



Formo«Bay,J|[-jP''"» 



point 



Berua or Brava • • .* • . 
Magadaxo . . •' • . 
Cape Baasas . . « >. 
Cape Orfui or' Hafoiin' • 

Cape Guardafui . . t 
Socotora, (Tamarida Bay) 
Idem ......... 

Zeila /..•.-.. 



Perim Island or Babelmandeb 
Amphila Bay (the anchorage) 

Dahalac Island, South point 
Arkiko . 



1 
47 
38 
15 

15 

10 
31 



15 15 



3 
31 



8 37 
5 40 



•q 



16 13 10 

16 3 45 

17 5*8 



33 
33 
38 
33 

35 
35 
38 



31 
32 
31 
35 



10 

5 



15 ^ 38 26 



Soareet and Aetfaoritki. 



Obsenrations of la CaiUe,Mi' 
son, DixoHi Heywood|Cic. 
La Caille. 
Requisite Tables. 
Oriental Navigator. 



19 58 Lieut. W.Rlce, 1797. 
0}24 30 Oldem. 

29 '8 Ship from China by Chrono 
meter. Oriental Navigator 

30 55 Captain D. Inverarity, 1802 
from lunar observations. 

30 Idem. 
Idem. 

Spears and D. Scott, 1804. 
The ship Indisy lunar obserf 
ations, 1802. 
According to Mannevillette. 
OJOriental Navigator. 
Captain Huddart^in 1784, b] 

chronometer. ^ * t 
Weatherheadj and otfier Eng 
lish oficera, 1809. 
37 $6 oEpid. Colin. AnnalesdesVof 
ages. 
According to Mannevillette. 
Portuguese chart in Salt*| 
Voyage. 
Oii^til Navigator, aid' Uti 

chart above jfcp^- 
OiybntsA NaVigaior? 
Idem. •*"• 

Oldefti. ^• 

Idem^ t 

Oldera. ( 

Idem. * 
Oldem. 



37 58 
3^ 36 



10 9 38 41 



37 
057 
38 



38 
o|39 
039 
041 



f AT. ». 

^ 10^ o;42 

2 ^ 

% 



6 
57 
Itt 30 



oU: 
0^ 



04^ 10 



11 50 
2%30 ^1 

Jdem* 
21 18 33 

*. 
11^35 
14 42 40138 42 



30 



32 80 
34 45 



21 

53 
.2 
12 
11 
28 
8 

30 
10 
45 

' I 



4U 8.0 



37 55 
37 17 



5??* 



^ I Idem. 
^ Oraem. 
Ol^cm. * • 
({Capt.^ Weatiierhead, 
Mofat, etc. 
Idem. 

Oriental NflVigittor* 
Capt^nTs 
Sirr ~ 

ful. 
Idoffatand Pbpfefim. 
36iSalt and Weaihethead, 

chronometer. 

Capt. Court, ^804. 

15 Salt, R. Stuart, fcc* 



pt^nTaiL . 
• H. PojflRh's 



Butler 



chirt, doubt- 



by 



AVttCA. 
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7UIA iif fJiMlflMiMllliiiilf PoMlftOttt dAMi^Ml^lL 



from Pftria. 



Soofowttid Mlbaritiog. 



Pt. M«niiiglM(tbo tmrmc 



loe^ie u "o 



Souaquem , . . • 
Cape Razal G«Nill . . 

EoMtem l9iiand$. 

MADAGASCAR. 

Cape Ambro . . . 
Idem . ' 



36 13 OJCapt. Court, Charts of Lord 
Valentia's Voyage. 



35 13 
51 



Oldein. 



19 4 38 
t93 7 34 51 dExpLeditioDofSirH.Popban 



^^osse (anchorage) 
Passandava (city) . . 
Sancass^ Island (Naranda bay) 
Road of Mouranc^aye • . 
Baj Bombetoc, (entrance) 

Idem (port) 

Cape Table 

Chesterfield Entrance 

Jean de Nova Island 
Mouroandava Bay . . . 
St. Augustin Bay . . . 
Idem • '• . . • . . 
Cape St. Mary .... 

Idem 

Fort Dauphin .... 

Idem 

Bay St. Lucie .... 



LAT. 8. 

13 t 

Idem. 



47 



13 13 

13 45 

14 31 

15 3 

15 43 

16 35 

15 43 

16 30 



47 



46 


44 



8 
0{44 35^ 

43 46 QJCaptain Inverarity, 
10 41 47 



17 
31 



33 36 
33 33 
35 43 
35 40 



35 
35 



5 
1 

134 44 



Tamatavo 

Foalpoint 

Idem ........ 

Ibrahim* or St. Mary Island, 

N.£. point 

Bay Anton-Gil, (tba point) . 
Port Louquez (entrance) 

COMORA 1SI.ES, SETOHELLES,&CC. 

Great Comora (ancliorage {( 

w.) 

Mohilla (£. anchorage) , . . 
Joanna (the peak) .... 
Idem (south point) . . . 
Mayotta (Valentine peak) • 
Alphonso Isle . . , • . 
Cosmoledo Group . . . • 
Galegalslejl . ^||^ . . . 



18 13 
17 40 ] 
Idem. 



16 3G 
15 37 
13 43 



11 18 

13 33 

13 15 

13 37 20 

13 54 

7 3 31 

9 50 O 

10 35 30 



LONG. 
31 

47 5 



53 

3 

45 35 



According to Manncvilette. 
oCaptais Stephens, in 1803^ 
%, imm 300 lunarobaefvations, 
J ftttd by chronometer. 
1 5|Ann. des Voyages. 
dCaptain D. Inverarity. 
Oldem. 

Ann. des Voyages. 
Q Idem. 

De Mannevilette. 



45 



Mr. Hall Gower, from nu 
merotls lunar observations. 

40 45 30 Different ebservers.* 
43 40 Oldeai.t 

41 43 Idemi Oriental Navigator. 
41 34 *Q 4nVi. des Voyages. 

43 55 Orient. Navigator. 

43 4 De ManaevilTette. 

44 53 Oldem. 

44 18 o'Orient. Navigator.^ 
0145 35 o|Lialet GeofTroy. Annalesdes 
Voyages. 
Orient. Navigator. 
Conn, des Temps. 
SO Requisite Tables. 



47 30 
47 33 
47 S3 

47 57 

48 4 
47 35 



40 56 

41 49 
43 14 
'43 14 

57 
50 
46 
54 18 



6 43 



Orient. Navigator. 
Ann. des Voyages. 
Orient. Navigator .§ 



Orient. Navigator. 

Idem. 

Idem. 
SO Idem. 

Idem. 
30 Capt. Inverariiy. 

Orient. Navigator. 
4^ Officers of the- Clorinda^ Sec. 
in 1811. 



* According to numerous recent observationsy Jean de Kova is the aame as the island of St 
Christopher. ' 
t Probably by mistake «f the cqpyist, as it Is marked in the Jmmlet dea VoyagCM^ 30^ !(/ N. 
% A mean taken between De Maiinevillette and several English observers. 
h llie Knglish longitades appear to be too westerly. 
I It IB inhabited by the oai>tain of a French privateer aiTd some negroes. 
Vol. IIL— R 
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nMi of Chogfwphhal PomHem cm tkmed . 



NUDMoff 



Ul.8. 



Long!.E 
froiB Paris. 



SouMW Mid Attthoritiea. 



Coevity Isle ..... 

Platte I ale 

Marie-Louisa Isle . . « 
Mah^ Isle (N. £. side) . 

Praslin Isle 

ChagoS) or Diego Garcia Isle 



7 
5 
6 
4 

4 
7 



13 
51 
13 
38 
19 
39 



Qtg, BHB* ICC 

54 IS 

55 H 
53 19 
53 15 

96 
7 



53 
70 



M. ie CoeTity. 

OJOrient. Narigator.* 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 
olCapt. Heywood and Blair. 






Jb 



THE MASOARENHAt. 

Isle of Fraoo« (P«rt Louis) • 

Bourbon (St. Denis) • » • 
Rodriguez (the centre) . • 
Island Cargadosy or Garajost 

ISLAWDS Of THE SOITTBEJIK 
OOEAir. 

Amsterdam 



30 9 31165 9 



So 51 
19 41 
16 38 



IS OeMannevillette andFlind 
^ mean. 

53 7 30 De Mannevillette. 
60 50 Old^m. 
57 1 1 olFrigate La Semiliante. 



$r 51 



Saint Paul 88 43 0|75 38 

Kerguelens Land (Captain 

Bligh) 48 29 

Idem (Cape Louis) ... 49 3 

Prince Edward Island . . 46 40 

Marion Island 46 53 

Bouvet Island) or Cape C^^^ 

cumcision$ 54 30 



Tristan d'Acunha (firincipal 

Island) 

Gough Island .... 

WESTERN ISLANDS. 

St. Helena (James Town) 

Idem 

Idem . 

Ascension • • • • • 



37 6 
40 19 



Idem • • 

Idem • 

St. Matthew 

CAPE VERD ISLAND. 

Sal Island, N. W. point . 
Bonavista (English roadstead) 
Mayo, (Eng. road.) 



15 55 Of 
Idem, 
idem 
r 55 30 

Idem. 
Idem. 
1 53 



LAT. N 
16 50 
16 4 3 
15 6 



75 37 Orient. Nav. Mean of scycI 
observations^ 
Olldem. 



66 18 45 
66 
35 46 
35 16 

4 3 



Captain Cook. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

The ships Swan and Otter, i 

1808. 



LONQ. 1r 

14 13 
oil 54 01 



Captain Heywood. 
Orient. (Navigator. 



7 56 30 

8 9 

8 3 30 
16 as 30 

16 41 15 

16 19 

9 43 



25 



t^25 
0|2f 



16 
10 
32 



Capt. Horsburgb.il 
Maskelyne, in 1761. 
Requisite Tables. 
A great number of chronome 

trical observations. 
Requisite Tables. 
La'Caille. 
E^heaierides of CoVmbra^ 

Capt. Keilor, in 1783. 
FleurieU} Hey wood. 
Fleurieu. 



* These positions result frooA Um mean taken between several English and French obser- 
vations. ^^ 

t It is at present inhabited by a small number of French and other fafl^s- 

i The OnenUl Navigator, like most of the Eni^lish writers, apply to the Island of Amster- 
dam what belongs to the Island of St. Paul, and vice versa. The Uequisite Tables give their 
names in their true and original sense. 

S The difference of four degrees of longitude is too trifling in this latitude, and in so strong 
a sea, to admit of any doubt of the identity of this island with the Cape Circumcision c£Loo*^ 
dc Bouvet. 

I The Oriental Navigator asserts, tbat this longitude, determined by thirty-two series of luw* 
distances, is regarded as the roost accurate. Y See p. lH* 
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TabU of Chographkal Paniicm continued. 



NamefoCHMw. 



LatN. 



Long. W. 
from Park. 



SooMet and Authoritiea, 



•rf. nia. wt, ks. «iB« 



San*Yago» (tnchorafe of Port 

Prtjra) 14 S3 40 

Fuego (the peak) • • . . f4 55 

Brava (western road) . • • 14 50 58 

St. Nicholas, S. £. point • 16 25 
dE;?St. Aotoolo, K. W. point . IT 12 



35 50 35 Meao* - Oriental Navigator. 

26 44 3 Idem 

27 5 55 Fleurieut corrected. Or. Nav. 
26 30 Capt. Keilor, kc. 

27 32 47 idem 



I • CANARY ZSLAWtta* • 

ndrXancerota (Naos harbour) %» 
I^^le^ranza (islet) ...» 

tortaventura (port Handia) • 

Lobos (islet) • . • • • 
i}[t Great Canary^ N.E/ point « 

[deni} aouth point . . • • ^. 

[deniy west point .... 

renerifife (the pc(ik) . *. . 
oi'a dem fidem.) ...... 

dem (idem) 

dem (Molo de Santa Cruz) 

idem 

[dem 

Idem (Orotava) • . . . 

Gomera (ihe port) , , . 

Palma (Sainte-Croix) . . 

Ferro, or Per Island (town of 
VaWerdc) .... 

[dem, west point . . 



28 58 30[k6 53 
IS 51' 



95 30 







30 



Xi 



4 
28 45 
28 13 
87 45 

38. 1 

28 17 
Idem. 
Idem.^ 
28 37 30 

Idem. 
38 28 30 
28 35 
28 5 40 
28 43 



16 51 
9 



16 



17 55 
17 58 



BMrda« 
oldam. 

Idem. 

Idem. 
Idicnn. 



30 



Idem. 



18 
0|l9 

19 



3020 



11 

5 
4M 
18-36 
18 33 
18 37 

18 55 

19 38 
7 



Oldem* 

35 Requisite tables. 
. Dalrymple, by chronometer. 
30 La Peyrouse. 

5 A. de Humboldt. 
, fionn. des Temps. 

Borda. 

OldePQ* 

Idem. 



37 47 30 
27 44 



20 17 
20 



30 



Idem« 
Idem.* 



THX HADKIRAS. 

The Salvagesi or Savages 

IdeiA 

MMadeira (Funchal) « . 
Porto-Santo 



SO a 30 



THB AZORES. 

FonDigas (rocks) • . • 
St. Maria, S. E. point 

idem, idem 

Idem, S. W. peint . • 
St. Miguel, E. point . 

Idem, idem 

idem (Punta Delgada) • 
Terceira (Mount Brazil) 
Idem, idem . • . • . 
St. George, S. E. point . 
Graciosa, S. E. point • . 
Pico (the peak) .• , , 
Fayal, S. E. point • . . 

Idem, idem 

jFlores, N. point • « . 

ildem, idem 

|Idem,idem . • . . . 
'Corvo, S. point . . . 



33 37 40 
33 3 

37 15 50 

36 56 47 
Idem 

37 57 31 
37 4« 10(27 

27 
28 
29 



18 15 

18 8 

19 15 

18 37 



Borda. 

o| English India ship. 
~aptain Flinders, 1801. 
Conn, des Temps. 



34 Ci 



30 



Idem 

37 45 10 

38 38 33 
Idem 

38 29 

39 
38 26 15 

38 30 12 
Idem 

39 33 29 
Idem 
Idem 

39 41 13133 



30 

opo 

30 
31 
31 
33 
33 
3 



14 18 Fleurieu h Tofino, combined. 
26 Oldera. ' 

'SB 45 Contf. des Teftips. 
34 18Ple«rieu, Tofino. 
33 2Qldeip. 

42 23 Conn, des T^mps. 
■ 4 30 Fleurieu, Tofino. 
3^ 48 Idem. 

43 40 Conn, des Temps. 
10 43 Ptcuriei*, Tofino. 
18 Oldem. 
48 15 Idem. 

1 Midem. 

12 48 Conn, des Temps. 
28 30 Tofino. 
26 34 Fleurieu. 
31 Sir H. Popham. 
23 Tofino. 



• It 18 probable, however, that the island of Fcrro is placed aome minutea too far to the eu* 
and that its centre is twenty degrees west of Paris, or under the ancient first meridian. 
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BOOK LXXV. 
DESCRIPTION OF AJifERICA. 

^ Genwd B^flecHom.—Origm of tk» Americans. 

Pi^^^^ ^ I Th» hiatoTTof geographical discov^ties leMs us repeatedly to the 
sMree of the New World : we follow t<f them the ancient navigators of 



Scaadinayia ;* and, after seeing the notices which they had collected, become lost 
or ohscured,t we again accompany the imni($rtal Cohimbus' to that continent which 
onght to have been honoured with his name.;{; We tte tm^ about to traverse, io the 
progress of description, the different regions of this ]fart of the world ; but conform- 
ably to our usual method, we shall, first of all, cast a glance over its original features, 
as well as the race of men by which it is inhri)ited. 

CMficortUan I '^**® ^P*"* ^^ systepi has sometimes exaggerattod the points of resem- 
cTAmeck*. | blauce, sometimos the A^rences, which have beep tnpposed to be ob- 
servable between America and the old cciitinent. The external forms of the new 
continent, it is true, strike us at first sight by the apparent contrast which they afibrd 
with the old. The immense isl&nd, composed of Asia, Africa, and Europe, viewed 
as one entire region, present! an' oval* figure, of which the greater diameter is con- 
siderably inclined to the equator \ its outline is pretty equally interrupted on both 
sides by gulfs and inland seas ^ and the rivers descend from each in aearly equal 
proportions. In America, on the contrary, we perceive a lengthened, indefinable 
figure, abruptly cut short at tlte extremities, with the principal dimension running 
almost in the direction of the poles ; ' two great peninsulas united together by a long 
isthmus, which, whether we consider its form, or the primitive rocks of which it is 
composed, bears i^ lesemliiftnce whatever to the isthmus between Africa and Asia ; 
immense gulfs, the meditermnean seas of AsMrica, which open on the eastern side; 
on the opposite cocgrt, we perceive an unbroken shore, with only some slight inden- 
tations at the extremities ; and, finally, the great rivers, almost without exception, 
flowing towards the Atlantic. 

Pointi of 1*^ actual dtfierences, nevertheless, disappear, or at least become less 

impCMTtani, when, on contemplating the general outline of the globe, we 
perceive that America is merely a continuation of that belt or elevated 
land^ which, wider the names of the plateau of Cafiraria, of Arabia, of 
Persia, and Mongolia, forms the spine of the ancient ocmtinent, and, scarcely inter- 
rupted at Behring's Straits, constitutes also the Rocky or Ciohnnbian Mountains, the 
plateau of Mexico^ and the great chain of the Andes. This zone of mountains and 
plateaus — like a vast ring, orumbled and fallen back upon its encircled planet — ^pre- 
sents, generally speaking, a declivity, shorter and more rapid on that side of the 
basin of the grelU Austro- Oriental Ocean, 6f which the Indian Sea constitutes a part,§ 
than on the side of th^ Atlantic and Polar Seas. This, then, is the great leading 
feature common both to one continent and the other — a feature in which the smaller 
apparent difierences are lost. • 

ontiMtctm I I'^B correspondence and continuity of the two great islands of the 
KemOmtiMm. | globe, already leads us to reject the idea of the more recent origin of 
America— an opinion which one is inmost ashamed of being under the necessity of 
refuting, since it is contrary to the established laws ef hydrostatics. Tet, how many 
opinions are maintained in geology, which are contrary to the laws of physics ! Wo 

* See History of Geographv, Book xviii. f Ibid, 

t Ibid. Book xzii. § Vol. i. p. 76. 
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must, therefimi rapeat, thai the l«fel of the sea beiiig neoeMarilj, within a few feet, 
every idbere the rame, no conaiderable tract of country can either be more ancient, 
or, especiaUj, mora veeent than the rest* The expreeaiott, JV«w C(m(tfMn<, ought 
merel/, therefore, to reoal the ohronoiogical order of our -knowledge. 

The general IotoI ef Ameiica in reality presents a rem^rfcable £ffer- 1 1^^ ^ g^ 
enoaftom that of the old conMnent. Thu difierence does not consist in | Mufttif. 
the greater height of its mountains; for if the Cordilleras of Peru rise, by some of 
their summit^ tmenty thousand fcet, we are now almost certain that the mountains 
of Thibet attain an equal, aad perhaps a still greater elevation. But the plateaus, 
which supper^ these mountains, are separated in America from the low plains by an 
extremely jjiort and rapid declivity. Thus, the rtgum of ike CardUUroB^ I pHnttii^irf 



and that of the ItiU landi of Mexico ■aerial, teaipeiate, and salubrious [ 
trects of couB(ry'--come in ihmiediate contact wi6i the plains watered by the Jlfisna- 
mppif the Amazon^ and the Pomsio. Even these plains, whatever may be their nature 
— ^whether they are covered with ^taU aod waving plants, as the «avaii- i fj|[2|"'^ 
ndk» of liie*Missouri; oi^ofier to the view, like the Llanof of the Carao- | PunpM. 
cas, a surface, at one tinie^uait up ^th the sim, an<i at another refreshed by tropi- 
cal rains, and clothed with superb grasses ; or, in fine, similar to the Pampoiy and to 
the Compos Pmrexie^ they oppose to Ae fury of the winds their hills of moving sand, 
intermingled with stsffiant pond% and covered with saliflto pleats ; — all of them pre- 
serve so veiy low a ievel as to he v$x^ Inte^upled by rising ground : for the ridge 
of the Apsiachkm er Meghany mountains, in North America, tmd that of the Cor^ 
diilerai of BrazH, in South America, are only connected with the great central chain 
of the Cordilleras by plateaus of little elevation, or by imm acclivities, and inconsi- 
derable enuDeacea.f 

From this vast extent of the American plaiA, results the immense length of the 
rivers which water that part of the globe. Of this, the following table may convey 
an idea :— 

LENGTH AND COURSE OF AMEBICAN RIVERS. 

Banm of ike OteaM Oeeanr 

Length in Icnpact 
ors5 CO • dcgwcb 

C<^mbia, or Tacoutche-Tasse ^ ^ 320 

San Fhelipe, (supposed course) • - - • .^« - SCO 
Colorado -260 

Viskiunsn Btuin. 5 

Mackenzie, the Oungigah, r^foar s/ Peace; -* • -' - - 625 

Basin of Hudson's Ba^. 

Shaskashawan, with the Ndson, (its nuuik) - ' - • - - 460 

Assiniboil, with the Severn - - - -.- - - - 600 

Albany 230 

Basin of ihs AikmHOf (Nobth Akbrica.) 

The River St Lawrence, (fiom Oalurid) - • - '- - 220 

0\xtKWBs (iis tribuiary) - -* 176 

Connecticut - • - - 100 

Basin of ihe Gulf of Memeo^ {subordinate to the Atlantic.) 

Mississippi, (aione) - - 675 

Missouri, with the lower Mississippi 980 

{River Platte .--.:.. 270 

Ohio 220 

Arkansas 410 

Red River 350 

* A. de Humboldt, Berliner MonAt-Schrif^, t. xv. p. 191. Smith Barton's Natond Histoiy of 
PenmylTama, t. i. p. 4. 

tSee ** The I^vals of the Continents," pL 4^ of vol L of this summary ; or, the Levels o^ 
Meaco, in the Athtt of M. de Humboldt. 
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BOOK SfiVnffTY-FIFTH. 



Magdalena 



Boimof ikt CarJ6&Mi Sea, {uunb.) 
Amw ofthi JitimUie^ (South jIiuiucaO 



Orinoco - - 
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STbedb^ics Owing to this continuation of the same level, (he respective beds of 
riven. the rivers are nd where Tess distant from each otfier ; for some are divided 

by mere ridges, and frequently even these are deficient. Accordingly, many riveipo 
mingle at the early part of their course lihose waters which are destined for di&rent 
estuaries. Thusj, tht Orinoco, and the Rio^egro, a tributary to the Amazoa, com- 
municate by the Cassiquiar^; and a similar branch unites the Bent and the Madeira, 
It appears certedn th^ in the rainy season, a boat might pass from the trtbutaiy 
streams of the Paragtby into thqse of the Amazon, which wind along the elevated 
Otwt nomber I P^^^^ Called Ckmpoa Paroxism In North America, the same circum- 
ofiAkei. I stance has produced tin infinite number of lakes. The Sla^e Lake^ tha 
Assimboil^ and the fVmnipegi arc surrounded by a hundred others, that are likewiM 
of a very considerable size, apd by many thousand lesser ones, which ip general aro 
bordered by a ridge of rocks, like those of Finland. The country becomes less 
covered with water as we advance towards the south. "Still, nevertheless, Lake Su- 
penor^ Midhigan^ Hurcm^ EriBf and Ontario, in Canada, foYm almost a sea of fresh 
water, whose superllmis waters precipitate themselves by the river Saint Lawrence, 
into the Atlantic Ocean. Sotith Ameri<?a, under a more burning sky, sees its lakes 
rise and disappear with the rainy season. The Xarayes, and Ybera, are of the nuro* 
ber of these more or less periodical lakes; an^qngst which the Parimaj better known, 
will one dav take its place. 

Two scBcni I From this general division of America into lofly mountainous plateaus, 
diBMtcfc J and very low plains, there results a contrast between two climates, which, 
although of an extremely different nature, are in almost immediate proximity. Peru, 
the valley of Quito, and the city of Mexico, though situated between the tropics, owe 
to their elevation the genial temperature of spring. They behold even the Paramos^ 
or mountain ridges, covered with snow, which continues upon some of the summits 
almost the whole year, while, at the distance of a few leagues, an intense and ofhen 
sickly degree of heat suffocates the inhabitants of the ports of Vera Cruz or of Gua- 
yaquil. These two climates produce each a difierent system of vegetation. The 
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remaiiaible prnzkokj as this, caimot i«U of freqaeotly oceastoaiiig sudden changes, 
by the displaoesawt of Ibeae two masses of air, so di&ranl^ constituted, — a general 
inconvenience, exfwneooed over the whde of America* Every where, however, 
this continent is exposed tor an inferier degree of heat Its elevation I £^^^^ 
alone explains this fact, as far as regards the mountainous regioo; but | n!L '^'*' 
why, it may be asked, does it eKtend to low tracts of country! To this an able ob- 
server maJros thei^ollowtng reply: **Th»trfiing breadth of this oontineat ; its elon- 
ga^a towards the icy pdes; th^ ocesn, whose unbroken surface is swept by the 
trade winds; the currents of -^KtipeBiely ooUi wotec whiah> flow from the Straits of 
Magellan to Peru; the numerous chatn^of BsmBtams abounding in (be souices of 
riversy whose siaEBmtts, eoversd with saow, rise far above the region of the clouds; 
the great Busahar of imssenso nmn that, altor^naanierBble curves, ^ways tend even 
to the most distant shores^bsarls, but mi of eaad^ ifead ooa^equAid^f less sus- 
ceptible of being imprsfpinRlwidl hosit; impeneMUe fosests, that spread over the 
plains of the equator, covered with nvers, «nd w4iich, in those parts of the country 
that are the farthest dislsMftoia osMntaiaB and from the'oceaa, givffrise to enormous 
masses of water, which are either atMraoted by thessy or are formed during the act of 
vegetation. All these causes prodaee, in the lower parts ^^f America, a climate 
which, from its ooei|BSs aad humidity, tf rfagularly eontntsled with that of Africa. 
To these causes alone, mosl^ we assribe that abattdsnt vegetation, so vigorous and so 
rich in juice, and that thiek and umlktigeous iUiage, which constitute Uie character- 
istic features of the new continent."* 

Asauming this explanation as sufficient for fljovth Asseiiea and Mexico, we shall 
add. With regafd to North America, that it scarcely exteada an^ distance into the 
torrid zone; bat, on the contrary, as we Aall sea io the snccee<nig book, stretches, 
in all probability, very far into the frigid «<$ne,#Dd, anless the revived hope of a 
North- West passage be confirmed, may, pisfrhaps, reach and surrounfl the pole itself. 
Accordingly, the colnma of froxen air attached |o ilns ooHtinent, is no where coun« 
terbalanced by a column of equaitoriai air.« Ttom this results an extension of the 
polar cKmate to Uie very confines oft the Irepics; and 4vinCe wtpter and summer 
struggle for the ascendancy, and the seasons change Ipith astonishiBg rapidity. From 
all this, however, New Alteon and Kew California ate happily exempt ; fori being 
pbced beyond the reach of the freezing winds, Uiey enjoy a lemperature analogous 
to their latitude. 

The productions of America oftr scyae pecaliaritiea. The most-in- | Mineniagiai 
disputable of these, is its abounding so remarka^( with cold aitd silver, | ^^^ 
which are met with even on the* surface of the soil, vut prinaipaily in veins of tho 
schistose rocks, which compose the Cordilleras of Chiliy of Peru, and of Mexico. 
Grold is met with in the greatest quantity in the former of ^lese regions, and silver 
in the ktlsr. To the north of the nfsuntrins of Now Mexico, the plains, meadows, 
and little clusters of rocks^ frequentiy eontain vast beds of copper. Before we in- 
qaire how it happens that the New OoaHnidiit is disting^ishod ibr such, immense 
mineral riches, it would no doubt be well to inquire wheflier or net the interior of 
Africa conceals similar metalliferous* regkms; nay, wfa^her even that of Asia did 
not formerly contain what, in the preseni day, is exhaSsted t Taking for granted that 
America is decidedly superior in this goint of view, it must, nevertheless, be avowed, 
that the situation of its minerals, the position of its . mines, and the other circum-^ 
stances of its physical geography, haMre not hithaito been described with so much 
eare, as to enable us to indicate the cause of this superiority. 

In America, as in all other regions of the worid, the animal tribes ap- I Animfti 
pear to bear a proportion, both in their number and their size, to the | '^siion. 
extent of the country which has given them birth. The musk ox, the bison of Nori*i 
America, and the Magellanic ostrich of South America, equal in size their corres- 
ponding species of the old world; the elk or stag of New California even attains a 
gigantic magnitude ; but all the other quadrupeds, such as tho lama, the guanaco, 



* A de Humboldt, Tableaux de la Nature, t. i. p. 23. Trad, de M. Eyries. 
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the jwisr^aiid the aati, yield in neM wellM ■troagtlilo tte Mine dworititilm of 
enimals in Asia and Africa. TUafiKs^howerer^isbjnomeanieBBluaifelyaMifiDed 
to the New Continent The animala of New Holland with.whiQlijre are acquainted, 
aieagain smaller than thoae of Aneiica; and the game deo re aaeof animal life might 
DO doubt be renafked between New Holland and Madagaafar» if tlie present state 
of our kaowle^ro, enabled us to draw anch a patalleL 

TcveMUe I Vegetable life, which depends on woislusa, ahows, on the eontrarj, 
wn^'i'fiom. I ^Y^ ni^ greater part of AsMriea, a singular degree, of vinour. The 
pines that shade Columbia, whose tops riseperpeodiculailj to a height of three huih 
dred feet, deserve to be eeosideied as iIm giants of the vegetable worU. Next to 
these might fan named the plantain and lalip trees of the Ohio, having a circumfer- 
ence of from fortj to fiftj £Mt The low parts of the country, beth in South and 
North America, are covered with eatenshre fovasts^ and yet, nevBilheless, the bar- 
renness of on6 part o£ the vagien of th% Miasoarit of ^e plateaus of New Mexico, 
of the Llanos, of the Caiacca|» of HM-Gampos Paranrend of the Pampas ; or, in 
other words, of fully one quarter of this continent, ought to deter us, in respect to 
its vegetation, fiAn«eraployihg ail those emiggeMled a ip s os si on s which are servilely 
copied from one description lo another. 

^rili^ I '^^^ absolute dUferenee that emaU between a mreat number of tlie 
MUMh. I animals and vegetables of Al4Bhc% and those ef »e old world, conati> 
tutes a fact of a more positive ontans. With the ex c sp ti on of the bear, the fox, and 
the rein-deer, which endure with impwnity the rigours of the fiagidsone ; except the 
seal and the whale tribes, inhabitants of all the shores, and of the DiddpkUj* pro- 
bably introducedinta Pcmi^y a ooloasr from the islands of the GresI Ocean— all the 
animals of both AsMasaa appear te form particular species, OK, al-least, distinct 
races. Even the American randeas^ or the corAoa, has never been seen in Siberia. 
The original is a vanety of our s(pg ; * but the, latter never passes the southern lati- 
tudes of Siberia The same remark ia aMilicable to the great wild sheep, said to be 
met with in the interior of OidiArqja. "The bison, and the musk ox, which pasture 
from the lakes of Canada to the seas of (/aliforaia } the cougouar and jaguar, whose 
roars resound in distant eohoe^ fit>m tlvd entiance of the Rio del Norte to the far- 
ther bank of the.Amason ^r tUb aniit or tapir,^ conveying a faint sketch of the ele- 
phant ; the peoari, and the patira, bearing a' resembhipce to the wild boar ; the 
cabiai, agouti, paea, and other speeies analogous to the hare ; the ant-eaters, taman- 
doas, tamanoirs, sM devourera a( Insects ; the indolent and feeble sloth ; $he useful 
lama, with the vigogne; the light sap^|ou ; the moisy paJcroC, and the gaudy serpent, 
adl differ essentiaUy from those iiejnf «nimals of the old continent to wluch diey make 
orikfaofiti I the closest approach. . All the animals thus peculiar to America, form, 
•DioMii. I y^^ ^Q^ ^f }(^^ Holland, a distinct family, uid evidently are abori- 
ginal in the country wh^ok Ihey inhabit Would any one^ in fact, attempt to affirm, 
ttiat the cougouar and jaguar have swam across thither from Africa t or^can it bo 
gupposed that the touyou,t home en its feeble wiiigs, ceuld have travensea the At- 
lantic Ocean t Certainly no one will nudnlain that the animals of Peru and Mexico 
could have passed fit^m Asia into America ; since none of them can live in the frigid 
eone, which they must, first of all,iicwe tiecessarily crossed. It is equally impos- 
aible to suppose, that all the animals existing on the globe, are derived from America; 
and, consequently, those who would place the terrestrial parodist on the baidcs of 
either the Amazon or La Plata, would make just as little progress in this investiga- 
tion as they who assign it a situation on the Euphrates. Nothing, therefore, remains, 
but the accommodating resowce of a tremendous convulsion of nature, with a vast 
tract of country swallowed up by the waves, which formerly united America with the 
temperate regions of the old world. Such conjectures as these however, being de- 
void of all historical support, do not merit a moment's consideration. Consequently, 
we cannot refrain from admitting, that the animals of America originated on the 
very soil, which, to tliis present day, they still iuliubit.| 

* Oponum tribe. f Urazilian ostrich. 

I Mylius, de Origine AnimAliunii et Mignitiooe Gentium, p. 56. Geneva, 1667. Duifunj 
, etc. 
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Thw origin onee admitted, we muat direct our attention to a circum- I sM^mS 
stance which is eommoh to both continents. Those species which, in | ^^^^'^^^ 
America, represent the Uon and tiger, inhabit the torrid zone, and seem to derive 
from the heat of a burning climate the ferocity with which they are animated. In 
the same country, the form of the anti or tapir, stightiy calls to our recollection that 
of the elephant $ thi» the prolongation of the cartilages appears to belong to the 
torrid zone. The birds with inlp^ect wings and irregular plumage ; the ostrich of 
Africa, and die cassowary of New Holland, seem to claim a natural kindred with 
the tonyou of South Ameriea. The large insects, the enormous reptiles, and the 
birds with splendid and variously coloured feathers, people the wanner regions of 
either continent. The cKmate of their temperate regions seems to falhre produced 
the same efl^ts on the lower animals. The two varieties of the ox that inhabit the 
plateaus &t Califbrnia and the savannahs of the Missouri, have neither the habits 
nor the characteristic features of the ferocibus buflalo ^ CidSraria. The wild sheep, 
and the tema — ^the intermediate animal between the sheep and the camel — ^like their 
prototypes on the oM continent, delight in the pastures of the desert. In the two 
worlds there is a resemMance in every thing, but nothing is identically the same. 

These reflections lead as to a very difficult question. The race of | FomimiiMk. 
animab of which there no longer exists any individuals* ip the present day, and with 
which we are acqtlhinted only by means of the fossil bones that are discovered in the 
earth, belong, in general, to an order of things very different from the actual condi- 
tion of the ^obe, and anterior to the existence' of man. May there not, however, 
be an exception in fhvour of the fossil elephant of the Ohio, and of the megathe- 
rium of Paraguay t Buried in mobile and superficial strata, die remains of these 
animab may have belonged to a race which became extinct at a comparatively modem 
epoch. An exact description of the situation in which these fossil remains have been 
found can alone decide the question. 

Afler having admitted an animal creation peculiar to America as well I l^c^lr'Se 
as to New Holland, ought we likewise to conclude, that the Americsms | mUvm. 
are a distinct race of people? We are not, it is true, obliged to discuss this subject, 
as it is not within the bounds of positive history; for no fcistory ascends to so remote 
a period. 'IVe ought, nevertheless, to admit, as an estabKshed fact, tliat the Ame- 
ricans, whatever their origin may be, constitute, in the present day, by their physical 
characters, not less than by their peculiar i^iom, a race essentially different from the 
rest of mankind. The truth of tliis proposition has been demomtfated by a long 
series of physiological observations. The natives of this part of the world are, in 
general, of a lai^e size,* of a robust frame, and a well proporiioned figure, free 
from defects of organization. Their complexion is of a bronze, or reddish copper ' 
hue — ^rusty-coloured as it were, and not unlike cinnamon or tannin. Their hair is 
black, long, coarse, and shining, but not thickly set on the head. Their beard is 
tbin, and grows in tufls. Their forehead is low, and their eyes are lengthened out, 
with the outer angles turned up towards the temples ; the eye^brows high, the cheek- 
bones prominent ; the nose a little flattened, but well marked ; the lips extended, and 
their teeth closely set and pointed. In their mouth, there is an expression of sweet- 
ness which forms a striking contrast with the gloomy, harsh, and even stem charac- 
ter of their countenance. Their head is of a square shape, and their face is broad, 
without being flat, and tapers towards the chin. Their features, viewed in profile, 
are prominent, and deeply sculptured. They have a high chest, massy thighs, and 
arched legs, their foot is large, and their whole body is squat and thick setf Ana- 
tomy likewise enables us to ascertain that in the cranium, the superciliary arches are 
more strongly marked ; the orbits of the eye deeper ; the cheek-bones more rounded, 
and better defined 5 the temporal bones more level : the branches of the lower jaw 
less diverging ; the occipital bone not so convex ; and the facial line more inclined 
than among tiie Mongol race, with whom it has been sometimes attempted to con- 

* Blomenbach, de Varictate, p. ^ST. 

t Blamenbacb. p. 146. 183. 194. 283. Humboldt, £«ai pel. sur la Nouvelle Espagne, torn. 
I p. 381 ; ecL in Svo, Felix de Beaujour Apergu det Etats-Unii, p. 173. 
Vol. III.— S 
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found them. The shape of the forehead aod of the reitex most frequeotij depends 
on artificial means ;* but, independently of the custom of disfiguring the heads of 
infants, there is no other people in the world in whom the frontal bone is so much 
flattened above ;t generally speaking, the skull is light. 

AnommKei. | Such are the general and distinguishing characteristica of all the Aroe* 
rican nations, with the exception, perhaps, of those who occupy the polar regions 
at its two extremities.;]; The Hyperborean Esquiknaux, as well as the South- 
ern Puelches, are below the middle stature", and in their features and figure 
present the greatest resemblance to the Samoide8.§ The Abipones^ and aliU more 
especially, the Patagonians, attain a gigantic height. This strong and muscu* 
iar constitution of body, together witb a tall figure, ia in a certain degree met with 
among the natives of Chili, as well as among the Carribbeans who inhabit the plains 
of the Delia of the Orinoco, as for as the soorces of the Rio-BlaDCO,|| aid amongst 
the Arkansas^ who are esteeaied among the handsomest savages of this continent.ir 
coioun of the I ^^^ reasoning upon the cauaes of the variety of colours of the human 
•luo- I skin, are here at variance with observation ; beoause the same copper or 

bronze hue is, with some slight -exceptiotts, colamon to aknoat all the nations of 
America, without the cUmate^ the situation, or the nssde of living, appearing to exer- 
cise the slightest influence. * Will the Zambos, formerly denominated Carribbeans, 
of the Island of St Vincent, be cited in opposition to this opinton? They exhaled, 
in fact, that strong and disagreeable odour «hi»h seesis.to belong peculiarly to the 
negro.** Their black skin presented that silky softness to the touch, which is so 
particularly observed among the Caffres; but they were descended from a mixture 
of the natives with a race of Africans, ft The true Carribbeans aie red. 

The colour of the natives of Brazil and of California is deep,|| although the for- 
mer inhabit the temperate zone, and the latter live near the tropic. The natives of 
New Spain, says M. de Humboldt,§§ are darker coloured than the Indians of Quito 
and of New Granada, who inhabit a precisely analogous climate. We even find that 
the nation dispersed to the north of the Rio Gala, are browner than those that bor- 
der on the kingdom of Guatimala. The people of Rio Negro are darker than those 
of the Lower Orinoco, yet the banks of the former of these two rivers enjoy a cooler 
climate. In the forests of Guiana, especially near the sources of the Orinoco, there 
exist several tribes of a whitish complexion, who never have mingled with Euro* 
pcans and are surrounded by other nations of a dark brown. |||| The Indians 
who, in the torrid zone, inhabit the most elevated table land of the Cordilleras of the 
Andes; those who, under the 45^ of south latitude, live upon fish in the islands of 
the Archipelago of Chonos, have a complexion as much copper-coloured as they who 
cultivate under a burning sun the banana in the narrowest and deepest valleys of the 
equinoctial regions. To this it must be added, that the Indians who inhabit the 
mountains are clothed, and were so long before the conquest, while the aborigines 
that wander on the plains are perfectly naked, and, consequently, are always exposed 
to the perpendicular rays of the sun. Every where, in short, it is found that the 
colour of the American depends very little on the local situation which he actually 
occupies ; and never, in the same individual, are those parts of the body that are con- 
stantly covered, of a fairer colour than those that are in contact with a hot and humid 
air. Their infants are never white when they are bom; and the Indian Caziques, 
who enjoy a considerable degree of luxury, and who keep themselves constantly 
dressed in the interior of their habitations, have all the parts of their body, with the 



• Blumenbach. p. 218. t A. de Humboldt, t. i. p. 397, 398. 

♦ G. Forster's Voyage to the North -West Coast of America, iii. 65. Ulloa's Historical and 
Physical Notice on South America, ii. Vater on the population of America, 62 and 63. 

^ Hearne's Voyage to the North Sea, 157. Charlevoix, 45. 

I A. de Humboldt, i. 384. ^ Charlevoix, vi. 165. 

** Tbibault de Chanvalon, Voyage & la Martinique, p. 44. Blot, Voyage de la France equi* 
noxiale, 353. Blumenbach, p. 180 and 181. 
ft Lcblond, Voyage aux Antilles, tom. i. chap. 9. ii Blumenbach, 147. 

§§ L. c. ii. chap. vi. passim. || Humboldt. 1. c. i. p. 386. 
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exception of the fNibBffof their hands and the aotea of their feet, of thesame brownish 
tedy or copper^eolour. 

This deep tint contimies to be met with as far as the remotest coast | Eneptioof. 
that borders on Asia. It is only under the 54" 10' north latitude, at Cloak bay, in 
the midst of Indians with a copper-coloured skin, small and very long eyes, that a 
tribe is theughl to have been distinguished, who have large eyes, European features^ 
and akin of a lighter colour than that of even our own peasants. Michikinakouy 
the chief of the Miamis, spoke to M, Yolney* of Indians in Canada, who only be- 
come brown by exposure to the sun, and by rubbipg their skin with fat and the juices 
of herbs. According to Miyor Pike,t the intrepid Menomenes are distinguished 
for the beauty of their features, by their large and expressive eyes, and by a com- 
plexion of a clearer tint than any of ihe oSier hordes of Chippeways. The ex- 
pression of their countenanea^at once breathes sweetness, and a noble independence. 
They are all of them finely formed, and are of a middle stature. The Li-Panis,}; - 
who, to the number of about SOO warriors, wander from the banks of the Rio-Grande 
to the interior of the province of Texas, in New Mexico, have light hair, and, in 
general, are fine looking men. Aecordkig to Adolphus Decker,§ who, in 1664, ac-» 
companied the Dutch admiral I'Ermite round Cape Horn, people are likewise met 
wilhi at Term del Fuego, who are bom wHite, buii who paint their bodies red and 
oth^r colours. These trifling anomalies, fat^evsr well authenticated, would only 
t<md still more strongly to psova, dMU» notwShstanding the variety of climate and 
elevmtion inhabited bjn the diierent races of mankind, nature never deviates from the 
hiWB under which she has acted- for mdny thousand years. 

The beardy which travellers formerly refused to the Americans, is at I Betid or ti» 
last restored and confirmed to them in the present day. The Indians | Americtu. 
who inhabit the tonid zone and South America have generally a small beard, which 
becomes larger by shaving. Still, however, there are numy individuals who have 
neither beard nor hair on any part of their person except their head. 6aleno|| in- 
forms us, that among the Fatagonians there are many old men who have beards, 
although they are short and thin, lilmost all the Indians in the environs of Mexico, 
wear small mustachios, which modern 4ravellers have likewise discovered among the 
inhabitants of the north-west coast of America. When we collect together, and 
compare all these difierent facts, it appears a conclusive inference that the Indians 
have a larger quantity of beard, in proportion to their distance from the equator* 
Bemdes, this apparent want of beard is.a distinguishing feature which does not ex- 
clusively belong to the Americans. Many hordes of eastern Asia, the Aleutians, 
and, especially, some nations of African negroes, have so very little beard that one 
might almoet be tempted to deny altogether its existence. The negroes of Congo 
and the Caribs, two remarkably robust races of men, who are often of a coloswd 
size, prove that it is nothing more than a physiological dream to look upon a beard* 
less chin as a certain indication of degeneracy and physical weakness in the human 
species. 

These [^ysiologicd chamcters undoubtedly establish a close affinity 
between die Americans and the Mongol race, that inhabits the northern 
and eastern parts of Asia ; as well as the Malays, or the fairest of the 
natives of Polynesia, and of the other archipelagos of Oceanica. This resemblance, 
however, which does not extend l^yond the mere colour, cannot apply to the more 
essential parts — the cranium, the hair, and the profile. If, in the system of the unity 
of the human species, the Americans be considered as a branch of the Mongol race, 
it must be supposed, that, during an almost countless succession of ages, it has been 
separated from its parent trunk, and subjected to the gradual influence of a peculiar 
climate. 

Next to physiological characters, language is the most indisputable I ^2^|L^ 
proof of the common origin of diflerent nations. It is from the languages | iMgua^ei. 

* Tableau des EUts-Unis, t. ii. p. 435. f Voyage, i. 151. 

# Idem. ii. 145. § Laborde, Hist, des Navig. L 344^ M». 
I Yiaje al Estrecho de Magellsnes, p. 331. 
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of Ajnerica that the moat poailive indiealioiia liave been tnppomA to be derived of 
that emigration of the people of Aaia, to which the population of the new werld baa 
been ascribed. Mr. Smith Barton was the firat who gave any thing like eonaistence 
to this hypothesis, by comparing together a great number of difieieQt American and 
Asiatic idioms.* These analogies, as well as those which had been collected by the 
Abb^ Hervasj'f and M. Vater,! are, no doubt, too nuraerotis' to be looised upon as 
the mere result of chance; and yet, aAer all, as M. Yaler remarks, they prove nothing 
beyond single communications, and partial emigrations. Of geographical connectioo 
they are almost completely destitute; and, without this concatenation, hew la it pes- 
sible to deduce from them any rational conclusion? 

We have revised the researches of the three above named learned indindnBlo, and 
although we have not any very extensive materials at our disposal, we obtained re- 
sults, which, at one time, led us to believe that we were on the point of demmiatra^ 
ing, as an historical truth, the entirely Asiatic origin of the languages of* Aneriea. 
At first,, we discovered the undeniable geographical comectioii of 
many of the principal words that have been paofiagaied from Caucaaos 
and the Ural mountaina, to the Cordilleras of Mexico and Pern. Nor ia 
it to be imagined that tiiese are mere syllables, which we force into a reaemUaaiee 
by dint of etymological dexterity^ for, tMey are entire words, ^Msigured only by ter^ 
minations, or the inflexions of sound, and of which onr readera might almost traoe 
the steps of emigration. The most striking ol^feetsin the heavens, and on the earth; 
the most interesting relations of human nature; the earheat wants of life;., ^eiieh are 
the links by which many of the languages of Amerioa are >oennected with those of 
Asia. Some affinities, even of a more metaphysical deseription, are observed in 
the pronouns and numerals. Here, however, the chain ia more fieqoently brokea. 
But, this is not all; during our researches this geographical coneatenation has often 
presented itself under the form of a double and triple line of communication. Som^ 
times these lines are confounded together at intennediate points, about Befaring's 
Straits and in the Aleutian IsUinds; but they are distinguished by their terminal links. 
The number of established andogies is more than doid>le what had been previoualj 
observed. In fact, it is not a single denoo^inotion of the sun, the moon, the earth, 
the two sexes, the parts of the human body — ^which has passed from one contineDt 
to the other; there are two, three, four, denominations, derived fiom languages of 
Asia, acknowledged to belong to diJQferent roots.§ 

So many unlocked for af&uties-rrand such, too, as had not been detected by our 
predecessors, might almost have induced us to maintain, with a certain degiee of 
confidence, the purely Asiatic origin of many of the languages of America. Bat, 
sincerely devoted to the interest <h truth, we will not attempt to erect an impcMong 
and hazardous assertion on the mere basis of our own obaervationB,— on the oeatravy, 
we will candidly avow, ^t the analogy between the idioms o( the two contineats, 
although raised by our researches to a new degree of oeitainty and importance, 
merely authorizes us to draw the following conclusions : — 

ReiricartiMM I Uij Asiatic tribes, connected by descent and icBom witii the Fins, the 
"*■""*"' I Ostiacs, the Permian, and Caucasian nations, have emigrated tonwda 
America, by following the coasts of the Frozen Sea, and by crossing Behring's Straits* 
This emigration extended to Chili and Greenland. 

2d, Asiatic tribes, connected by, descent and by idiom with the Chinese, the Ja* 
paaese, the Ainos, and the Kouriliana, have passed into America, by p roceeding 
along the shores of the Great Ocean. This emigFation extended at least as £ur as 
Mexico. 

8d, Asiatic tribes, connected by descent and idiom with the Tongusians, the 
Mantchoos, the Mongols, and the Tartars, have extended themselves, by following 
the heights of the two continents, as for as Meaco and the bay of Apalachia. 

* Smith Barton, New Tiews, &c« f Hervas, Bictiomuure Polyglotte, p. 38» fceu 

i Vater, the Population of Amerioa, p. 155. 

4 Ccmadt the following Table o/Utc Geographical Connection of the Lan^^gto of Jtmeriea 
'ndAria. 
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4Af None of <heM dttte eBMBrntion* ksve tew MSrieodf a«iB«rdi» to d&ee 
the onginai dMnder of the inSgeiioas mImmm of Anerica. Tlie langiMges of 
tiiis eontioent kave received their derelqwieDt) Iheir gnunatieal forauUioiit ead 
their ajpntax^ independently of all foreign influence. 

5i&^ Theae emigratione have taken place at an epoch at wh»h the Asialic natione 
only knew how to cotmt as iar as two, or, at most three, and had not completely 
formed the pronouns of their languages.* It seems probable that the emigrants <Mf 
Asia brooght with them BMrely their dogs, and, perhaps, then* hogs ; and Siat they 
knew how to construct canoes and huts ; but they did not give any partMular name 
to the divinities which may have been the objects of their worahip, nor to the con- 
steUatiens, nor the months of the year. 

Sikj Some Malay, Javanese, and Polynesian words may have been oonvoyed te 
Sootb Aroerioaby a colony fiem Mndngasoar, with greater facility than by the Great 
Oceaa, where the winds and currents do not fiivour an easterly navigation. 

71k, A certain numfaer of Affienn words nppnar to have been introduced by the 
ssme ehannel as the Mnby and Polyneaian terns ; neither the one nor the other, 
however, have yet been detected in si]dlcient numbers le form the basis of an by* 

6iA, Th^ words ef the Emopeoa kngnages wkiek eeem to have passed into Ame* 
nca, are derived from the Finnish, and LeHen|: laagmges : and are connected widi 
the new continent by the Pemian, Ostiae, and Toukiigire. Nothing in the Persian, 
Geroann, or Celtic ; nothing in the ffliemitic§ languages, or in those of western Asia ; 
aothiiig in those of northern Ainsa, indieates fomer emigrations towards America. 

This is the result of our researches and of those of our piadeeessors. Some 
Asintie fldk>ms have penetrated into America ; but the general aggregate of the lan- 
guagen i^ this continent— Hke the race of people by whidi they are i^ken — ^pre- 
sents a distinct and original character. We will now proceed to consider their 
genornl affinity. 

Anong the prodigioas number of very diftrent idioms which are met 
with in tba two Ammeas, some of them extend themselves over a vast 
ezpnase of country. In South Ameiica, Patagonia and Chili appear, m 
some measare, to possess only one single hmyiage. Dialects of tiie language <rf*the 
G^MMioiiit are diffused from Bracil toR«> Negro, and even, by means of the OmogiMi 
idioni, as far as Quito itself. There is an analogy between the languages of the 
Laieaadof the F«Mi; and a stfll greater between those of ^ymnr aud of Sopi&o- 
nma, which decidedly have ahnost the same numeml terms. The I i.]BV«a 
Qmekua language, the pnoeipal one of Pera, partakes equally with | ^c*'*^ 
those last mentioned in many nameral t^nns, eaokisive of the anabgies which it 
oSen widi the oAer languages of the neigfabouring eooatiy. The idiom o{Mmip¥ri 
sintimaMy connected with those of Qn^nmmi and of Cevsri. It has likewise con* 
ndeiaMe affinity with the Aaw ot i , and ms given rise to the idioms of Meepure, i^ 
Pareae, of Chirrupa, and of many othera tlut are spoken on the banks of the Rie 
Negro, the higher Onnooo, and the .dnNisMi.|| The Carribbeans, afler having ezter- 
miwCed the CakrBB^ extended their language wMi their empire, from the equator to 
the Vwgm islands. According to the assertion of a missionary, the Galihi kmguage 
enabled him to communicate ifnth aH the natiVes of this coast, the Cumangoles alone 
exee{»ted.ir Oily considers the Canibbean a^ the parent language of twenty others, 
and fNutk^ttlarly of that of T T w na naca, by which he was able to make himself under- 
stood almost every where on the lower Orinoco.a« The Saiiva language is the ori- 
ginal of the Ature, Piaroa, and Quaqua idioms ; and the Toportto comes from the 
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* See die aoaibenMid the proneont in the table. 

t See the note at the end of the table. 

I A dialeet of Lithuania, ipoken in Riga, Coarland, Jager, and livonia. ZeituQg^ cap. 6S4. 

4 See vol. i, p. 267. | Vater, p. 141. 

1 PeOeprat, in the Galibi Dictionary, pref. p. vii. 

•• 0ict Ue Folyglotte d'Henraa. 
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t. fa North I In North Ameiiea, the knifuage of tke Aziequat extemki from the lake 
^^"'"^^ I Nicaragua to ihe dfHh degree, along an extent of fear fanndred leagues.* 
It is less soDoroas, but Mlj a»rich as that of the locas. The sound ily which, in 
the Aztequa, is only added to nouns, is met with in the idiom of Nootka as the ter^ 
mination of verbs. In the idiom of Cora, the principal forme of the verb are similar 
to the Aztequa conjugations, and the words present some affinities. "f Afler the Mexi- I 
can, or Aztequa language, that of the Oiomiiea is the one that is most generally spo* 
ken in New Spain. But, besides these two principal languages, there are, between 
the isthmus of Darien and the 28d degree of latitude, a soore of others, to fburteeo 
of which we are already in possession of very complete grammars and dictionaries. 
The greater number of these languages, far from being mere dialects of one only, 
are at least as different the one from the others as the Greek is from the Crerman, or 
the French from the Polish* It is only between the Aetequa idiom and that of Yu- 
catan, that some resemblance is discovered. 

' New Mexico, CaKforma, and the north-west coa8t< form a region whidi is still but 
little known ; and it is precisely from these that the Meziean iraditioB derives the 
origin of many nations. 

The language of this region would constitnle a very interesting subject of re- 
search ; yet we scarcely p os e eo s mere than a vague idea of them. There is a great 
conformi^ of language between the Oaages^ the Kan9e$^ the Oftw, the JIftwoiirtt, and 
the Mohawkt, The guttural pnmunciation of the fieree Sioux, is common with the 
Poms. The language of the Appaches and the Panis extends from Louisiana to 
the sea of California. I The Eslmes^ and the Runiekny in California, likewise atpeak a 
widely extended idiom. 

The Tancards, on the banks of the Red River, are reaaariiable for a peculiar 
clucking sound ; and their language is so poor that they express one half of their 
ideas by signs. § 

In the southern provinces of the United States, as far as the Mississippi, there is 
an immediate affinity between the idioms of the OkoklauM and the Chitkaiawa, which 
have likewise some appearance of being connected with that of the Cherokees. The 
Creeks or Muskohges, and the Katahbas, have borrowed words from them. Farther 
to the north, the once powerful tribe of the Six Nutions speak one single language, 
which, amongst others, forms the* dialects of the Seneecas^ MohawkB, Owmdagoesy 
Cayugas, Tuacaroraa, Cochnevmgoei, 9¥yandaU$, and (hmdat. The numerous ^tido^ 
woBsianB have a separate idiom. The dialects of the Chippeway language are com- 
mon to the Penoh9totBy the Machimmu, the Mmn», the NarraganBeiSj Ifaiixesy 
Algonquina, and Km$ienmup. The Miamis, with whom Charievoix|| classes the Illi- 
nois, also borrow from them some words and forms. Lastly, on the confines of Uie 
Knistenaux, in the most remote part of the north^ the Esquimaux are met with, 
whose idiom extends from Greenland to Oonalaska.ir Even the language of the 
s. In the An- I Aleutian islands appears to posAess an intimate resemblance with the 
titiegioot. I dialects of the Esquimaux, in like manner as th^Se do to the Samoid and 
Ostiac. In the midst of this belt of polar nations — resembling each other in lan- 
guage as well tis in complexion and*form — ^we find the inhabitants of the coasts of 
America, at Behring's Straits, constituting, with the Tchouktches in Asia, an isolated 
family, which is distinguished by a paiticular idiom, and a more imposing figure, and, 
in all probability, originating from the. new continent 

mSSX^S^ot I '^^^^ S*^*^ number of idioms proves that a considerable portion of 
idtorai.' I the American tribes have long existed in that savage solitude in which 
they are still plunged. 

The family, or tribe, that wanders in the forests, engaged in the chase, and always 
armed against other families, or other tribes, whom they are afraid of encountering, 
necessarily invent words of command, and rallying expressions, in fact, cant terms 

• Humboldt, EsMiPolit. t. ii. p. 445. 

t Herv&B, Saggio Practice di Lingue, art. iv. p. 71. 

+ Pike's Voyage, French translation, t, ii. p. 95. 218. 258, &c. § Pike, ii. 159. 

I History of his Voyage, vi. 278. ^ Cook's Second Voyage, iv. 
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of war, whieh ierve alike to guard them aminat auddaa siir|mae and from treachery* 
Thus, the Menomeaes, a tribe of higher LouiaiaiM^ apeak so singular a languagei 
that no white has been able to learn it. All of theip, boweTer, understand the Al- 
gonquin, and make use of it in their negociations.* 

On the other hand^ some of the American languages present so arti- 
ficial and ingenious a composition, that one feels iiresistibly disposed to 
ascribe ^e invention of them to some ancient civili2»d nation. I do not 
mean nations civilized to the modern scale, but such as the Greeks were in the time 
of Uom^r; having their moral ideas developed, their sentiments elevated, and their 
imagination vivid and cultivated; in short, who had sufficient leisure to yield them- 
selves up to meditation, and to form abstract ideas. 

It is on the formation of the verb, that the inventors of the American I ^^Jfl^ 
languages have principally exercised their genius. In almost all the | cMOugstNiMi 
idioms, the conjugation of this part of speech tends to mark, by particular inflexions, 
the affinity between the subject and the action, er between the subject and the things 
by which it is surrounded, or moie generally speakings the circumstances in which 
it is placed. It is tkus that all the persons of the veriw are susceptible of assuming 
particular fojrms, for the pmpoae of rendering the. accusatives pronominal, which 
then may be attached to them as an acoesaary idea; not only in the languages of 
Quichua and of Chili, which totaUy differ fiyim ene another, but also in the 
Mexican, the Cora, Xc^onaca, Natiquan^ Chippaway-Dekwarian, and the Green- 
land. 

This astonishing unifoimky in so singukur a method of forming the conjugations, 
from one end of America to the othor, greatly favours the suppoaition of a primitive 
people, the common parent of the indigenous American natians. Nevertheless, 
when we shall call to mind that nearly similar forms exist in the language of Congo, 
and in the Basque,t which in other respects, have no affinity whatever, either with 
one another or with the American idioms, we are compelled to look for the origin of 
these analogies in the general nature of the human mind. 

Still other grammatical refinements complete the astonishment which is excited by 
the language of America. *• 

In the dififerent forms of the idioms of Greenland, Brazil, and the I £^J^he 
Betoi, the conjugation is changed when they speak negatively ; the sign | to^iwgsUoM. 
of negation being interpolated in the Moscan and the Aruwague, just as it is in the 
Turkish language. 

In all the American languages, the possessive pronouns are formed of sounds 
annexed to the substantives, either at the commencement or the termination; and 
dttler from the personal pronouns. The Guarani, Brazilian, Chiquitou, Quichua, 
Tagalian, and Mantchoo language, have *a pronoun plural of the first person, ic«, 
ttcluding the third person to whom the conversation is directed, and another which 
comprehends this third person in the discourse. The Tamanacan idiom is distin- 
guished from the other bfrmches of the same language, by a^ extraordinary copious- 
Qess in the indicative forms of the t^hse. In the same idiom, and in those of the 
Guaicures and of the Huazteques, just as in the Hungarian, the neuter verbs have 
particular inflexions. In the Aruwaque aed Abipon idioms, as well as in the Basque 
and Phoenician languages, all the persons of the verb, with the exception . of the 
third, are marked by pronouns being permanently prefixed to them. The Betoi 
idiom is distinguished by terminations of this kind, expressed by o«, which are want- 
io«: in all the other languages of America. 

If the history of American languages leads us only to vague conjecture, will the 
traditions, the monuments, the manners, and the customs of that country, furnish us 
with more satisfactory information? 

When the Europeans made the conquest of the New World, its civi- I ^^J^ 
lization was concentrated in some parts of the great chain of plateaus | menu, 
and of mountains. The Anahuac contained the despotic state of Mexico or Te- 
i^ocbtitlan, with iU temples bathed in human blood; and Tlascala, inhabited by a 



• Pike, vol. i. p. 210. • t Vater, p. 210. 
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nee of people no le« w ip ew t iUoug , The Saque$^ a specieB of postM^kingf , go- 
Tenied firoai tiM iatarior of Cbe ei^ of Condiiiaiiierca, the mountaiiis of TemrFimn, 
while the ehihben of the Sua feigned over the traHeja of Qoito and Cnsco. Be* 
tweea these fimitSy the traveller still meets inth the nuAeroos ruins of palaces and 
temples, of baths and hoMes of pobUe entertainment* Among these monumenU, 
the TeocaUi of the Mexicans, ahme indicate an Asiatic orin^in. They consist of 
pyramids, surrounded by others of a smaller siae, called Cko-Madan and Cko^Dagtm^ 
in the empire of the Brahmins, and Pkok*Tmj in the Inngdom of Siam. 

Other mononents, however, speak a language which, to us is altogether unintel- 
ligible. The figures, in aH probi^ty hieroghrphical, of animals and instrufnents, 
engraved in rocks of sjrenite, in the victnity of Cassiquiary ; tfie camps, or square 
forts, discovered on the banks of the Ohio, furnish us with no evidence whatever. 
The learned of Surope have never heard any thing more lespeeting the inscriptioa 
in Tartar characters, said to have been discovered in Canada, and sent to the Count 
Maurepas.t 

Other monuments of a stil mete doubtful nature are mentioned. The paintings 
of the Toulteques, for example, the ancient conquerora of MexioD, clearly indicat^t 
aay they, the passage of a great* arm of the sea, — an assertion which, now that the 
documents have disappeared, is calculated to inspire us with very litde confideBce.| 
As to the Mexican paintings Aat are still me^ with, they possess so vague and un- 
eertain a character, that it would be rash to consider them in the light of historical 




Mamient and customs depend too i n t i m a tei y on the general ( 
of the human mind, and on circumstances that are idike common to 
many nations, for us to adopt them as the basis of histoiicd hypothesis. People that 
aubeist by the chase and by Ushingj must necessarily have the same manner of \iyi^^ 
AHhou^ the Tonguts eat their meat raw, and merely dried in the smoke; although 
they take a pride in puncturing the cheeks of thcffr children with lines and figures of a 
blue or black colour ; although they can detect the traces of their game on the smallest 
tuft of bent grass ; these, after all, are merely the characteristic features of ever; 
nation that is horn and educfted under tfie same circumstances; It is, doubtless, a 
little remarkable^ tfmt the Tongusian and American women, should equally have the 
the custom of laying their inlhnis naked in a heap of rotten wood reduced to pow- 
der. § The same wants, nevertheless, and the same local circumstances, will explain 
even this resemblance. It is also worthy, of remark, that, tike the Americans, the 
ancient Scythians were in the habit of scalping their enemies ; that is to say, of car- 
rying away the skin with the hair, from the upper part of the head ;|| although, no 
doubt, ferocity of disposition may have eyeiy where excited mankind to the same 
aM hjgrjT I excesses. A certain number of more important analogies connects 
^S^"** I the religious and astronomieal system of the Mexicans and the PerU' 
vians with Uiose of Asia. In the calendar of the Azteques, as well as in that of the 
Calmucs and Tartars, the months are designated by the names of animalB.ir The 
four great feasts of the Peruvians coincide witK those of the Chinese. The Incast 
like the Emperors of China, cultivate a certain extent of ground 'with their own 
hand. The hieroglyphics and little cords in use amongst the ancient Chinese, 
recal in a strflung manner the figured writing of the Mexicans and the Q»p^ ^^ 
Peru. In a wo^, the whole political system of the Peruvian Incas, and of the 
Zaques of Condinamarca, was founded on a union of the civil and ecdesiastical 
powers in the person of an incarnate Deity.** 

* A. de Hanboldt, Vttes et Monumens des Cordilli^res. 

f A.de Humboldt, Anstchten, p. 79. 

t Bottnrini, Idea d'luia Storia di lleMico» quoted by M. Vater. 

^ Georn, peoples de la Russie, p. 324. Long's Travels in Canada, p. 54. 

1 Herod, t. W. sect 64. f A. de Humboldt, Vues et Moaurocna. 

•• Fischer, Conjectttres on the origin of the Americans; in PalUs, NoTcaux M^mpirea w 
le Nord, t. iii. p. 389-^33 ; copied into Sherer, Kecherches Uistoriques et Geopmphiq"** !^ 
le NottvcanrM onde, Paris, 1777. This long^known wtuk has been tatenlly copied in a senc 
of articles inaeited ia the Moaiteor, five yean ago. 
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Widimit attachiog to dieie aiuJogM may decided impoitaiieey we vmj leoMurk, 
notwithstandiDg, that America^ bj its custoinsy act leM than its laaguages, maaifeBtly 
proves the fcnrmec exiatence of eonmiiuiicatieiis with Asia* Bat these eommiiDicar 
tioBs must have been anterior to the development of the creeds and mythologiea 
actually prevailing amongst the Amatie nations in the fHPesiNit daj* Vf&ee this not 
the case, the appellations of some of their divinities woiM necessarily have been 
conveyed from one continent to the other. 

No American tradition whatever ascends to the inoaksulaUy remote period of these 
co mmuni c ati ons. The people of South America have almost no hisicMrical lemem- 
brances* The traditions of the northern nations go no fsrthe^Uan merely namgnt^g 
that region, in which the Missouri, the Colorado^ and Ihe Bio^del-Norte take their 
rise, as the country of a very great numb^ of their tribes* 

In general, from the seventh to the thirteenth century, the population 
appears to have been continually flowing back towards the south and 
cast. It is from the legions situated to Sie mNrth of the Rio Gila, that 
those natidis of warriors issued, who one after the other; inundated the country of 
Anahuac. The hieroglyphioal pietnres-of the Asrteques, have transmitted to us the 
remembrance of the principal ep<|pha connected with the migration of the American 
people* This migmtion beasa some analogy with the one which, in the fifUi century, 
plunged Europe into a state of barbarism, of which, even in the present day, we still 
experience the fatal cons equ e n ces in many el^ our social institutions. The natione 
that traversed Mexico, left behind them, on the contrary, evident traces of culture and 
civihsi^on. The Toulteques appeared ^le for the first tuAe, in the year 648 ; the 
Chiclnmeques, in 1170 ; the Nahuiiicques, in l\i8 ; the Acoulhuee and the Azte* 
ques, in 1196. The Toulteques introduced the cultivation of Indian com and of 
cotton. They construeted towns and roads, and, above all, t&ose great pyramids that 
still remain the objects of our admiration, the^aees of which are veiy accurately 
adjusted to the four pmnts of the compasK They weie acqoainled with Uie use 
of hieroglyphical paintings ; knew how to fuse metals, and hew the hardest stones; 
and had a more perfect solar year than either the Oreeke or the Romans. The 
efficiency of their government manifestly proved that they were descended from a 
people iHio roust themselves have previously experienced great vicissftudes in their 
social condition.* Whence, however, was this civilisation derived ; and where is the 
country from which the Toulteques and Jlexicans issued? 
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Traditions and historic^ hieroglyphics bestowthe names of HoAmtU 
Uspattm^ ToUany and AdUm^ upon the original abode of these wandering 
nations. Nothing now indicates an ancient civilisation of mankind to 
the north of the Rio-Crila, or in the northern regions tafdored by Hearae, Fiedler, 
aad Mackenzie. On the north*west coast, however, between Nootka Sound and 
Cooke's River, in Norfolk Bay and Cox's Inlet, the natives show a decided taste for 
hierogljrphical pakitingB*! When we advert to the monuments which an unknown 
people left in southern Siberia; and eompare the epoch of the first appearance of 
the Tonkeques with that of the great revolutions of Asia, from the earliest move- 
ments of the Hiongnoux, one is tempted to believe that the conquerors of Mexica 
most have been a civilized nation, that had fled from the banks of the Irtish, or of 
the lake Baikal, to escape from the yoke of the barbarous hordes of the central plsp 
teau of Asia.;); 

The great displacement of the American tribes of the north is esta-*| Varisw 
blished by other traditions. AU the indigenous natives of the southern | ^'^^"^^ 
United States pretend to have arrived from the west, after crossing the MississippL 
According to the opinion of the Muskohges, the great people from whom they are 
descended stiU inhabit the west. Their arrival, however, cannot be dated earlier 
than the sixteenth century. The Seneccas were formerly a neighbouring tribe. The 
Delawares found on the banks of the Missouri a people who spoke their language. § 

* UurobcAdt, fiasai pofit. t. i. p. 37X) and 404. 
t Hftrchsnd'i Vojr^T^, t. i. p. ^58. 361. 375. DtXon, p. 332. 

% Compsre Humboldt, t. i. p. 373, u. 503, iii« S31. S Smith Bsrton, p. 47. 
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According to Mr. Adolr, the Ghoktaws are descended from the CUohaBOWB, at i 
subsequent period to the Muskohges. 

The Ckipiouans, or Chepawayens, ak>ne have anj traditions that seem to indicate 
their emigration from Asia* They once dwelt, say they, in a ceontry sttnated yetj 
far to the west, from which they were driven by a wicked nation. They traTeneda 
long lake filled with islands and ice-bergs. Winter reigned on every side durinf 
their passage. They disembarked near the Copper River. These circumstances 
cannot possibly be applicable to anything but the emigration of a people of SibetiSf 
who must have crossed Behrmg's Straits, or some otheriKiknown strait still more to 
the north. Yet, notwithstanding this tradition, the language of the Ghipiouaos is 
not of a more Asntic character than the other idioms of America* Tbeif name bii 
no more a place in the immense nomenclature of Asiatic tribes, ancient and modem, 
than that of the Hurons, which has been so unhappily compared with the Huiraci 
Marco Polo, and the Huiar of Carpin, who are merely Ouigoura.* 
coneiodfaf I In the last plaee, these traditions, monumentSf «nd customs, as well 
'^'"^ I as idioms, render it extremely probable that there must once have bees 

invasions of the new continent by Asiatic nations ; but, at the same time, every cir- 
cumstance concurs to throw back the epoch of these events to the darkness of agei 
anterior to history. The arrival of a colony of Malays, mixed with Madsgascvfi 
and Africans, is a very probable event, but is enveloped in BtiU more impenetrate 
obscurity. The general mass of the native population of America is indigenous* 
After having thus detailed the whole of our researches and our coa- 
jectures respecting the origin j»f the Americans, it would be a source of 
useless fatigue to our readers, wef« we to enter into a long analysis of 
all the opinions that have 4>een advanced on this* subject It suffices to know that 
BMmwiiT- I every thing has been imagined- The very convenient resource of the 
'****^ I dispersion of the Israei^es, has been brought forward by a great number 
of writers, amongst whom only one deserves notice, the Englishman, Adair, who, 
with considerable erudition, has shown the affinity ^ich exists between the man- 
ners of the ancient Hebrews and the people of Florida and the Carolina&t '^^^ 
affinities prove, in general, merely « communication with Asia; and in some of them, 
such as the use of the exelamation HaUda yah, he seems to be mistaken. The 
BBTPdtiii. I Eg3rptians have been assigned as the ancestors of the Mexicans, by the 
learned Huet^f Athanasius Kircherj uid by an American of erudition, whose vast 
researches have not been given to the world.§ The astronomical and chronological 
systems are totally different. The styles of architecture and of sculpture may re- 
semble one another amongst different nations ; and, accordingly, the V'P^^^^ 
Anahuac bear a closer complirison ^th those of Indo-Ghina than of £gyp^' -^ , 
Canaanites have been put in requisition by OonMira, in consequence o( the feeble 
analogy with their customs that has been observed on Terra-Firma. || Many writeis 
have maintained the reality of the expeditions of the Carthaginians into Anienca; 
and it is impossible altogether to deny the poesibiUty of such an event-IT W® '^ 
too little acquainted with the language of this celebrated people, a mixed ni<:o 
of Asiatics and Africans, to assume the privilege of deciding that no trace of an in- 
vasion of the Carthaginians really does exist Witlva greater degree of certain^ 
we can exclude the Celts, notwithstanding the etymological dexterity made use ot to 
discover Celtic roots in the Algonquin.** The ancient Spaniards have olso vei^ 
HfpoihMiior I'feeble claims ; their navigation was exceedingly limited. The ^^^''^ 
^^^•' I navians have preserved hutorical documents, which establish the fac » 
their voyages to Gieenland ; but they do not go farther back than the tenti^ century) 

• See History of Geography, Book xix. .. j»ji 
t Adair's History of the American Indians, p. 15—220. Garcia, Oripen dc los IiKUO» « 

Nuevo-Mundo, liv. iii. Valencia, 1607. New edition by Barcia. Madrid, 1729. 

♦ Huet, de Navig. Salomon. ... et 
S Siguenza, Extract in Equiara, Bibliotheca Messicana. Compare HomooiaT, t» 

Monumens. | Gomara, Hist Indiana, t. L p. 4^* 

5 Garcia, 1. c. liv. ii. Compomanea^ Antiguedad Maritimade Carthago. 
•* Valancy, Antiquity of the Irish Language, &c. &c. 
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ad merely prove that America was already completely peopled — a veiy powerfid 
argament in fatour of the high antiquity of the American nations* The celebMled 
Hugo Grotius* has very awkwardly combined this historical fact with some conjec- 
tural etymologies, for the purpose of deriving the population of North America from 
the Norwegians, who, except in Iceland and Greenland, have left only faint traces 
behind them in the west^ 

The purely Asiatic origin of the Americans has met with numerous I AMt kypo- 
suppoiters* The learned philologist Brerewood,t was, periiaps, the first | ^^*^ 
by whom it was proposed. By the Spanish iiistorians it was o^y partially admitted. 

De Guignes,:!^ and Sir William Jones,§ conduct, wMMMit difficulty, the one his 
HuuB and Thibetans, the o&er his Hindoof , into the New Worldt FcnMy whose 
work we have not been able to consult, was the first to insist on the Japanese being 
biougfat forward, who, it is trae, temj in reality lay claim to a great number of Ame- 
rican words. FarHer has attached a great deal of impeitance to the dispersion of a 
Ckinese fleet, an event of too recent a date to have produced any great influence upon 
the pofNilation of Anerica. || 

For half a century, the p as s age of the Asialics by Bhering^s Straits, had been raised 
to the rank of an historical prgbafailiiy % the researches of Fisher, Smith, Barton, 
Yater, and Alexander do UimilMldt. Yet these learned men have never maintained 
that all the Americans wappe descendants of Asiatic colonai^. 

An iatwmediate opinion, which unites the pfetensiopsof .the Euro- ] Mbedhypo. 
peons, Asiatics, .^iriioans, and even ihe Se«lh Sea Ilshmders, has received | ^^»^^ 
the sanelion of some writers of eonsiderable weighs. Acostalf and Clayigero** ap- 
pear aa its sopporters. The latter insists, n^ik reason, on tte high antiquity of the 
American nations. The indefatigable philologist, £[efTas,'f4*al60 admits the hypo- 
thesis of their mixedkorigin. It has been learnedly dismissed by Oeorge de Horn.:|:| 
This ingenious wrilpr excludea from the population of America the negroes, of whom 
no indi^wous tribe has been diseovesad in 'the New World ; the Celts, Germans, 
and Scandinavians, because, amongst the Americans, neither %ht> hair^ nor blue 
eyes are to be met with ; the Greeks, and Romans, and their subjects, on account 
of their timidity as navigators ; and the Hindoos, because the myHologies of the 
Americans contain no traces of the dogma pf tll| transmigration of Sbuls. He then 
deduces the primitive origin of the Americans fron\ the fiuns, and Cathayan Tartars. 
Tlieir migration appears to him to be very ancient. Some FhcBuicians and Cartba- 
giniaDa must have been thrown on the western coast df the new continent. Still 
later, the Chinese conveyed themselves thither. Facfour, king of Southern China, 
he contends, fled thither, to escape the yoke of Koublai Khai»; and was followed by 
many hmidred thousand of his subjects. Man^Capao was also a Chinese prince. 
This system-— a mere tissue of cos^cture when it first appeared, sufficiently harmo- 
sisea vrith the facts that have been subsequently observed, and which we have above 
collected together. Some bold and unceremonious writer has only to seize on these 
facts, comhkie them with the hypothesis oi Horn, and thus favour the world with a 
tme and authentic history of the Americans. 

It is not improbable that, at some future day, America, in the height of her dvili- 
zatkKi, may in her turn boast that shewis. the cradle of the human race. Already, two 
learned individuals of the United States have maintained, that the tribes of the 
north of Asia may just as readily be descendants of> the Americans, as the latter of 
them.§§ 

' * HogO C8rotiu% de Orig. Gent AmcrieiB. De Laet, Note ad dissert. Hug. Grot Amter- 

t En(]piixy touching the diversity of Languages and of Religions, London, 1654. « 
# M^rooires de I'Aoad^mie des Inscrij^ons, t. xriii. p: 503. 

4 Asiatic Researches, t. i. p. 426. R History of the Discoveries in the North. 

1 Acosta, Historia natural y moral d#la8 ladias, 1. i. c.30. 
** Clavigero, Storia di Mesnco, t it. dissert. 1. 

ft Hervas, Saggio practico delle lingue, p. 36. Voeabukrio Poliglotto, p. 36. 
tt Geoig. Homii, Ue Originibus Americanis, lib. iv. Hag. Com. 1699. 
%% Bernard Romans' Natural History c^ Florida ; New Toric, 1776. Jefferaon'i Notes on Vsr' 
ginia,p. 163. 
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Is ike present slate of oar kaowledge, tbe wiae will #top sbort atihe piobabili 
we have pointed out, without vainljr endeafouring to combine them M 



N. B. — ^When the fu$i edition of this volume was pobliahod in ISIT, we weni 
unaoquuated with that Totume of JUtOrMiafoff, (Beriin, 1812, Part Ul. § 23.) « 
contains the admiral)te diaceorse of M« Vater on the languages of America, 
interruption of oufcommunieationB with jBennany, prevented us even from kncn 
that it had appeared. The results of the researches of M. Vator, agree in the d 
essential points with our own; only he has attended less to the geographical « 
nexions upon which the following taUe is founded. But hb labours fumiBh ni 
additional arguments in favour of our^sonjectures, though we cannot properiy ai 
them a place in a system of Universal Crcography. Whoever wishes to prosei 
the sabjeet farther, wAI find ample information in the above aad Hie succeeding 
lume (1817) of Mithridates. M. Vater has carefully, collected tables of analcn 
words in the languages of the old and new world. Between the Ainerican, Coj 
and Japanese (8) ; theMh]^(lI); the Sansorit (6) ; the west coast of Africa (f 
the Basque (8) ; the Gpllic (19) ; aqd tbe Caucasian )pngNSgaa (9), he points 
many similarities. He also detnonstraies by a tsble, the eonnegrioft of the C 
landish and Tohouklehese (26)^ and in another, tbe eonnexbn of tne North 
with the American dialects in genen0.-*^rhe figures in braekets, indicateihe 
of analogies given for.«each. Upon tbe whole, he thinks it a demonstrable 
*' that on the north«east parts of America, in Greenland, and.on jthe coast of Li 
dor ; as also to the west of it, as in the vicinity of the Asian coast, there dwells j 
people which is one and the-sanie race with tbe mbabitants of the north-east coa^ 
of Asia, and of the islands.lying between the two beoMipheres.'*— Bart UL p. 339. 



. Stable 

Ofth^ Oeographkal cofmsstoii ofilu Ammemn m$d Aamtie Languagti** 

Ike MMf in New-£nglmid, lume; m Takoute, kamm; in Ooigur, hUn^; m Tartar 
koun; in Aware, or Chansag, kkt^ Also, in Tartar, kouiywBh; in KamtohadBl^ 
ImnmhbIcA; ia'Maypur, govie. in Wogul, kmmmj the8k9t$; in Ostiac, kos. 



* All the American worda are taken ffom the warka, already oaoted» of Measn* Siwtbt 
Barton* and Vater. The Utter haa Ukeo a great number of tbem Aom printed ^to^ownA 
or Manoacripta. Some had been communicated to him by M. A. de Humboldt. 

In theae namea we have corrected the Spanish and Eni^ruh orthography only as far tf v** 
necessary to render the analogy evident. 

The eooneziona that were commenced by Meaars. 8. Barton and Vater» and which we onf^ 
not been able to complete, we have narked with the ioitiahi of thoae learned gentlemen^ 
naaiea. Sometimes, also, we have indicated by points those veiy remarkable gaps in the con- 
nexion of words, which yet are iqdisputable. 

The words of the Aleutian IsUinds, and of the island of Kadjak, are taken from Sftuer, m 
bis relation of Billing'a Voyage. 

The Kamtchadale, Youkagir, and Takoute words* are from the aame source. The 1*0^^' 
from Sauer, Georgi, &c. The Hantchew words were communicated to us by M. ^^r^i 
Klaproth. . The Jeaag^ or A7no» worda are taken from a manuacript vocabulary of M- Ji^^'?jL 
Tbe Japaneae terma are also from a vocabulary by the jame gentleman, in the Btooires dt 
Soci^t^ de Batavia. * ^ 

The Iiieukieu and Birman expreaaione are AomrTOcAulariea pabltshed by M* de Kiapro » 
in his Asiatic Memoirs. « 

Tbe Sanscrit and Malay worda, he. are borrowed from Mithridates. The high and lo Yk^ 
panese»from the M^moire# de Batavia.— The Polynesian, from Cook, Enlrccasteaiix, &c. 
Quigui; and Affhaa wpcds, and those of the Caucasian tribes, the Andi, Aware, or €DUosi%' 
Kaboutscb, Kaaikoumuks, &c. 8ic. from the Memoira of M. Klaproth. 
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etiQi chew, eAoMiy nm : in OrtiiWf w> < Wi» f ia Audi, «mivou; ia WogolyjotcKiy star.— 
In Sancrit, mnmfa; in Zend, »&qiir.* 
^ /ddtt, in Quichua, pUif in Lulean, twit; in Aleutian, inkakf (the firmament ;) in 
the Tounguse of Ochetsk, tntng, (day.) In Lower Javanese, gtimt, fire ; in Batta, 
Im$mg, (God.) , 

w /dem, in Chippeway, Irent; in Mahicanne, keuchog; m Toheremiase, keiche{8.B.) 
Te«4 Mem, JVtf, ai^ «^ the sun in Kinai (Ruaaiaa Aoaerifian) connects itself with ne, 
i^- day, light, in BiroMn; Me, eys, in JUeyiueu ; fi#^ ^w» in Chili^ ; neogo, eye, or 
«ttrJf eyes, in Abipon. . • 

xMB k|k saoon, in Aatee, muattU ;t in Af^an, aiiaifc&to; in ftuasian^ imiaiUek; m Aware, 
siai^ moz]; in Sanscrit, nuMt. 

ipbr4 /dea», in Chih, M^en,* in Mossa, cofcs; in Jesso, or Aino, kotmtimUy (with the 
icuiil article affixed;) in Youkagir, kaniincha;^m Esthonian, kouU; in Finaiah> koun* 
)peri|rpkeste9, inHuastifi, •<? in Tartar, odo, (V.)^; 

prlbni, in Chickasaw, phcmiekik; in Japanfiae,.ysfitcfc|. - 

:<eefi|laa, in Algonqiiia said Chippeway, c U mh ; in Kbtowze, almgan ; in Aasaoiy alakf 

(m$ (S. B.) 

aiLiS^pMi^ia IIiiastoe,.lMi&; inPoconchi,lfti?ci6«....«......,-4 in Chinese, (»m; and, in 

yic( the dialed of Fo-kien* Ic^to.......^.** ^ in Georgian, ieha; in Finnish, Uawaa; 

;p(ii» in KafcfflMan, tatfawiu in Courlandish, and PnioKian, dMea^ or UlAet; in Le^ 
tk 1^ tifth and Livonian^4kliienib - • 

oittlfcs eortt^ in ChiM, ions ; in the Friend^ Islands, tougofOoui . in Tagalian, iouna; 
(bell iopA'uMi, torn; in Japaaeae and Chiajss% Im; in TchidMiflBe; ichL 
t':;'Jecond connezion by the north: in Tunguse, tor ; ki Kittawin, to ; in Abasgian, or 
oiin Awchaae, loiria; inAltikeaeck, Umiis. 

.. (, J. /dam, in Delaware^ kaeki; in Nateigans^t, auke ; in Pessian, chaU^ in Bucha- 
32, t rian, dkdb (S. B.) ; ui M«ximn^ tio^ ; in KoImmmJi, i^fUkai in Aleutian, ichekak; 
r> in Kamatchinne, Karagaii|tt» <&dl diG&A. 
3. /dent, in Peruvian, lo^ ; in Yucatan, /oifoiH»(S.B. and Y.); in Youkagir, lewU 

and lf^\ (in the ablative, Uwiang; ia the^Finnish of Q^onets, kimeu f in Ingous- 

cheandTchetchengtte,lai(«; in Binaan, W, eonntiy. 
Fire^ in Brazilian, iaiaf in Muscogulgne^ imijkh; in Ostiac, <otil; m Wogul, iat 

(S.B.); in some Caucasian dialects, tzah^ in JMEantchew, iouaf ia Finnish, iouli, 
, • Waletf m Delaware, mbi and i«k) in SaswMede, U and^^i in Kmrile, pi (S.B.); in 

Tonguse,. bi^dgOf the waves; in MaatckciW, Jdrt^ river; in Albanian, oui and vte* 
; JL Idem^ in Mexican, ailf in Wogul, atUy iives.(S.B.)|| 
3. Hwl» io.y ilela,.po/ at Norton Sound, mooej^ in Tjohophlcbe, moi/ in Tunguse, 

mou; in Mantchew, mmtkef in Japaneae,/sijfa>*^in Lieukieu, «iMuoti.ir 
i. Waier^ in Tamaaac, aoiis / in 2ai90tt||e, i^ifiim ; m Tchouktche and Greenlandish, 

n o u mh namuUi in XWiaftk, ustflatbiil. « 
Rmn, m Bfasilian^ ameu; in Jnpanfs% aie (S>B.) 

The Wogul, OttiAC, PemuMy apd l^iimidi w Ws, are taken from Vater, Smith Barton^ and 
Mlthridates. The Lithuaman, Courlandisfi, Piweziaii, (or old iH'ussian,) from a manuscript 
TocabaUura. * 

* We may class tdaetber the »wnnif6ft}h Gcfth's and Germans ; the 9ol of the Latins and 
Manni, or Bcandinavllns, anteriO»to tUte Gkiths, (vid. Kdda Saemundina, Ahrtsm^, Strophe 16,) 
and Uie.Mtf/ovf of the LHhuaoiftns. 

f TH is only a common termination in Mexican, or Aztec. 

i Ac^o^ding to \fhat the learned M. Klaproth nas informed us, M. Vater ought to be thus 
corrected; in Mongul, odonl Vht namtf mfire, ot, in Ooigonie, m0^ be looked upon as ap- 

1 proachin^ the Tartar, od, 

% This immense blank has offered us tmljf one single analogous Word, HBa, rain, in Youkagir. 
The apprroach is the more aceun^a s> tehbet, and dtbkew, in the Lithuanian languages, mean 
the sl^, clouds. 

3 lliese words appear inaccurate. Tteggought to be, in Mexiesn, aHfin Wogul, atH; the 
great rirer, agtuh aa» ocht &c. &c. # 

^ M. Vater discovers these American words in the mota of the Copts, and in the Mauritanian 
ma. The resembhince is perfect ; but, we ooght to be told what M. Vater understr ' ' 
Mauritaoian. As to the Copt, it has received many words frem the Asiatic. 
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Idem, in Algonqub, kemman; in LeB^tiuh i«Mt (Id.) 

Windf in Yilela, no; in Omagua, t&Kte; ia Oatiac, vot and ttol (Y.) 

It may be looked upon as approaching iMd, wind, in Pehwil; watAou, Sanactil; vsUk, 

Sclavonic; veir, Icelandic; vaoothr and hnihuth, in two dialects of Scandinavia; 

now lost.*^ 
Airy in Delaware^ awmou$ ia Miamis, awwm^th; in Kirgish and Arabic, «m 

(S.B.); in Sanscrit, mH. — ^In lotic, a dialect of Scandinavia, cspLf 
Year, in Peruvian, hmiua; in a Tebouktohe dialect, hiaui; in Albanian, vtei; in Os> 

tiac, Aoe< (S.B.); in Lieukifiiiy immW, month. — ^In Hindostanee, waklUy time.;^ 
Jlfoun^fi, in AimHcan, ptre, (a particular, name of the Andes). In Youkagir^ 

pea^ in Oatiac, peSe; in Andi, a Caueasian dialect, ptL-^In Sanacht, fura^ tbe 

Pyr6n^es. 
Fitldi, in Ata'itian, contmco; in Yakoute, ekonou (Y.>; ia Japanese, irottiM, a distncL 

—In Chinese, ibimie, kingdom, region. 
Height, in Acadian, (or Nova-Scotian,) pmndemou; in Mordwin, jMtuio; in Mockriban, 

panda (S.B.); in Youkagir^ poiioniMd, high, elevated. 
BarJe, in Ottomac, cahii; in Yakoute, kkSof in Laplandish, kaddeg kk Aino, ^co^ 

aciiiiMi^ilrodaa, an inclined hank . 
Seoy in Araucan, Umguenj in Tunguse, lam; in Mdaj, iooai Jn (be £(Ua- 

Ssomundina, ^ and /eeg«&§ 
Xidle, in Hungarian, to, mA forto; in Aiiv>» to, a great lake; in Tchouktcbe^(<>«0/- 

touga, a gulf of the sea; in AftaidcaB, fl tog a tf , lake ; ia Luleaa, tooaan. 
jRf«er, in Greenlandiah, Jkoefc; in Kamtcbadaie, kOgh; in Sam.oiede, iryg'^'(Y.)f ia 

Southern Chinese, kiaai^} in Tcbouktehe, himiki in Kinaiizi, hftnu, (chain some- 
what involved.) 
2. liem, in Natchez and Algonquin, mtm, or amm^, (Missi-Sipi, Mia»-Ouri, Missi- 

Nipi, &c. &c.) in Japanese, mf^», water; in JLieukieu, mmjaaa. 
Tree, in Mossa, ioukkoukhi;^m OiBtiac, ioukh {y^)\ in Youkagir, huJck, plant 
^ood, in Chippeway, mt'M^; ia Samoiede, vide fS. B.) 
JFbrM/, in Nadowessi, oc^oto; in Zamucaf* ogvtf;' in Tartar, agaz ( Y.) ; in KadjaJc, 

kohogakj a tree; in Afghai^i ^^|| (s^ grass.) 

2. /({cm, in .Ottomac, to^B^ in Delaware, imelum, or loilfcoa (Y.); in Yakoute, iyo; 
in Japanese, tUiini, wood«-»Ia M <mgol, loSfrt, pine. — In tha Friendlj labn^s, 
tohou, a species of tree. 

3. Idem, in Guarani, caa; jfsk Tu|m, co^iia; in Omagua, eaiea; in Yilela, eoM; in 
Maya, k^aae; in Malabari kadd. . Au these words are related to the word for 
grass, second series. 

Bark, in Quichua^ cara; in Ostiac, kmr; in Tartar, kalMf in, Pemuaa andfickvooic, 

kora; in the Finnish of 01onetz^jtel)r(Y.) 
Stone, rock, in Caribean, Maui an TarnvBan, <9pu^ in Galibi, tohou^ in Kolioushe, 

ie, or teie; in Yaoi, ic^ou; in Lesgbian, leb.-^In Aatec, ieptA$ aiountain, ro^; ^ 

Turkish, tepe; in Mongol, iahakhan, poiHt of a r^ck. 
Grass, in Chiquito, 6oo«f in , Mongolf wboust^ in Kalmiik, aAce^ytk (Y.) — ^b ^^' 

koute, bosok, a branch. — In Kad^k, oimit, plants.— »In ihe Friendly Islands, hou' 

go, tree, (see forest, first series.) * ; ^ ' 

Idem, in Omagua^ ea; in Guaicure^ caa; in Htadostanee, gm; in EamfehadaJc/ 

JbaArcdii, the juniper bush. — In Birman, d-khd, a ^braiash of a tre^. 
Fish, in Quichua and Chili, khalloua; in Cochimi, eoAoi; .in Boconchi, ear; in Kad« 

jak, kakhiicuit; in Maya, catA; in Eolioushe, chaal; in a Tcl^oaktche dialect, 

ikahlik; in Jesso, fc«^;a-aac/», (aaliQon) ; in S^o^iedfif kfmal, and karre; ia Tf ogu' 

* Edda Saeroundinayt i. p. 364. Alvitmft], Strophe 20. 

t Ibid. p. 265. The lotcs were anterior jLo the Goths. They were gianls,— the Aiit»»» 
tbe Patagoniana of tbe north. 

^ The roo^ of all these words appeara to be Arabi<^ . . ^n 

i See the Register of th^ words in tie Edda^xmundioa. The word also sigpmesat 
fluids in general. Liquor, Uquidu9, .. . 

I Many of these words approach to the eiche oi the Germans, and the oak of the Engu^"* 
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and Ofltiac, hhoid; in KoibiJey khMa; mUtkib Vkintsh of Caielia, kola; in Ton- 
quinese, ca. 

Idmmy in Mol»hm, hiimt; in Takovle, baigk; in Tartar, teWb; in Rusmui, be* 
iaugm. 

Birdj in Tamacan, ioreno; in Japanese, tori (Y.) — In Hindoalanee, tchowri* 

G0a90f in Chippewaj gak; in Chinese, gm»h (Y.)— if Japanese, gang^-^ln Mant- 
chew, gttfkhanij bird. 

Breadj in Chickasaw, ibi^too; in Wokkonst, tMtou; in ihfi Ostiac of Pompokol, 
Arotte; in Akouscha and Koubeseha, ibols; in Pruexian ghieifiU. 

JfautithnufiUy in Qwelma, nUcwman; in OtaMtan, and in the Friendlylslands, maa; 

in Amtic-Malay, maeannfm; in Japanese, moibAi ;* in Ingousche, in Ton- 

scheti, makj breads or cake; in Altikesek, mikeL , 

Mtaij in Mexican, noeatf ; in Qieenkmdish, nekke; in Japanese, nisftf. t 

Berne, in Tuscaror, oft4A;A6*e4; in Armenian ^deor, — Mdmn^ in Creek, ifimi; in Ja- 
panese, fime (S. B^ 

Bloodl, in Totonaka, laeakni; in Tarahumar, kua; in Toukagir, Uopkol; in Hindos- 
tanee, Moa; 

P^, in Tarahumar, eotaehi; in Chippewa/, eooeaoflieAe^ in Mongol, l^khai; .in 
Catiaj, kkoLt 

Dogj in Caribean, cdh^ftkki^ in IWainimar, coeolfc&t; in Kamtchadale, h>8Ba; 
in Sasikonmyk, Asitdki. — /desi, in Chaiokee, Aretra; in Ostiac, koirm. — Idem, 
in Andi, Aware, asd other Caucasian, idionft, Mof; in Birman, khoul; in Aleu- 
tian, oviUktmk. » v 

Bool, in ihdibi, cantmekf in Otaheitaa, soaoa^ in AIh^, according to La Perouse, 
kaham; in Greenlandish, cogfoe; ia Aaieiiea*Riissian, (&e Mme; in Samoiede, 
tayme; (kaknj in 'German, canoe,) 

House J in Mexican, eaW. f in Wogol iol and koUa^ in the Gennan and Scan- 
dinavian languages, ML 

Idem^ in Lulean, otiy<^; in Akwtiaa, emhdokf in Oiigur, ou^on; in Tartar, om. — 
/dem, in Chickasaw, ehookka^'in Ka^fak, chekUcuU; in Japanese, chmUsoutehe. 

JUdsiy in Arauein, auea; in Saliva, «osia# in Kobousbe, ka and akkoeh; in Jesso, 
ottm; in nkonte, ogo (boy) in Gterani, lUMi, head. 

Idemy in Acadian, keaeona; in Ostiac, kamek frn- Kirgish, keeef in Yakoute, kUi; 

(S. B.) — ^In Yakoute, kimaj man^ kiea^ virgin, etc ; in Ouigwr, kUechou. 
Wommt, in Saliva, naeomf ia Penobscot, aeetaMSMdk^ in Potawatam, neowoh; in 
Tchottktche, newem, woman in general, newaiUMehf y^ung woman; in Samoiede, 
neuf in' Ostiac and Wogul, sm; in Monhrin, neteohaf in Akouscha, netach; in 
Kottbascha, nemf in Potonese, atawtsf to.-^In Zead, nmri$ in Pehlwi, namifc. — 
In Hebrew, ntkehah. 

2. In Mahacanni, weemonf in the Caroline and Friendly Idandsy tbefaine; in Low- 
Javanese, atrtei9e.§ 

FfUhtff in Mexican, Mli; in Moxa,* tola; in Otomite, tgft; in Pooonchi, iat; in 
Tusearora, oto/ in- Greenlandish, atal$ in Ka%dc, aUaga; in Aleutian a<&aa; in 

. Tchouktche, aUa add aiiakaf in Hina^ fodoA;; in Turkish and Tartar, aita; in 
Japanese, fofe; in Sanscrit, tada; in Finnish of Cafolia, taio; in Wallachian, iai. 

S. In Lolean, pa; ia Koiiake, pef€ (Y.)— in J«sso,ybii-pe ; in Birman, p&a ; in Si- 
amesd, po ; in Sanscrit, ptdo. 

3. Jdesi, in Yilela, op ; in Eotowxi and Assanian, op. (Y.) 

4. /dem, ki Quichua, ^aifa; in Yakoute, i^a; in Chiqutto, iyai; in Shebay, haia; 
in Bbkae, dka. ( Y.)— -^n-Aleotian, aAau ; ia Yakoute, og^oia, or oyom; in Wotiak, 
ai; in Permian and Siranian, ate. 

* msgap ia the chain, on the northern nde, naturkUy arises from the northern hordes, 
bemg ignorant of die use of bread, and of alt|nents prepared by art. 

t The corresponding words, in al the intermediate languages^ differ altogether from these. 
The same remark ia applicable to the next word. 

i Ulafifa-Bei, Epqphe Cathaiorum, ed. grav. p. 6. Klaprotfa, Mines d'Orient 

% This word eotrespondi rather with the Madagascar vaiawi. The Malays have come from 
Msd«gMcar to Amcrir.s, by foQowmg the direction of the winds and currents. 
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Moiheff in Tilela, nanS; in Mafpur im; in Goduou, nada; in Mesdoao, fumU : in 
Fotawatam^ nana; in Tuscarora, ofio^; in Pennsjlvanian, anna; in Greenlandisb, 
ananak ; in Kakjak, anagah ; in AleutiaBy onaon ; in Kamtchadak, wukk s in 
Tunguse, anee; in Touka^, ania ; in Tartar, onaAraand ana; in Ingouschey nana. 

Son, in Yilela, tiiai:^, (son and daaghler;) in.two Tcliouktche dialects, itgMca and 
rinaka ; in Tagalian and BMur^ ainak. Tlie i>ther inteitnediate tenna are wantinf . 

2. In Caribean, kachi; in * Tcneaiertsse, keschu (S. B.) — In Yakoute, ki$m^ 
daughter. 

3. idem, in Penobscot, noMon ; in. Samoiede, jmohio. (S. B.)* 

4. Idemy in Maypur, ana; in Algomgnin and Chippeway, iam$i (V.) in Youkagir, 
anUm, 

Brother y in Araucan, pcfint; in Quichua, jMma ; (in KmijBkf ptmigogaf daughter; in 
Yonlragir, pa-outehy sister;) in Lieukieu, sten^nn, eUter brother 9 in Hindostanee, 
6et9i, sister ; in Zingaree, pcen^ idem.1[ 

2. /(dem, in Ghippeway, oniiw; in Algonquin, ankhj in Japanese, ant, ddest brother, 
one, eldest sister. 

3. Idem^ in Quichua, kuaquey; in Tunguse, aku (Y.) — In Mantchew, ago; in Tar- 
tar, agha ; in Ouigur, okAt in Tohouktche, aki^ younger brother ; in Eolioushe, 
achaik and ac/Mtt>a, (oc^ArtXr, sister,) in Kina'i, agala^ dder brother. 

SUiWy in Onpndaga, akaiai in Jesso, m, eider sister^ ^in Yakoute, agoMtm / in 
Lesghian, akiessio. 

ChUdf in Quichua, AtmAtia; in Omsgoa, idfm^t ^^ Youkagir, sua / is Aware, naMo, 
and uas ; in Wogul, tiOMiNa. , * » 

ITeod, in Guarani, oca ; in Omagoa, toea; in Youkagii^ ysAw • 

£ye, in Abipon, n€oga / in Maeohi, nieote ; in Cnhaya, a^ne ; in Peruvian, nakui ; 
in Kinailzi, nnga^ ; in Chili, ne^ m Catawbab, nedauik ; in Kaintohadale, mmii ; 
in Lieukiea, nU ; (in Beman or 9iraian, ne, day, light;) in Tcheekasse, oe ; in 
Mongol, nitonn ; in Kahnuck, nidofm ; — In Hig^b^apanese, neira. 

£ye, in Mahacanni, kuiq : in- Seneca, hakaa; in Ansenc^Blbssian, ikcnpoiS: s in Ya- 
koute, kaaak $ in Tartar, kft; in Ouigu^ Jfetis. • 

The li^roal', in Yokatan, eal; in Eahnack, sM/ in Esthonian, ibc^; (throat and 
neck,) ( Y.) — ^In Yakoute, ktlga. — hi A^¥are, kal^ month ; in Afglian, chuU. 

TongWy in Quiehua, A-o/tf /• m Alpagdl and Kalmuek, A-elea and il^ ; in Pemiian, 
kU ; in Esthoman Mt ; in the Finnish of Cecelia, kML ( Y.) 

Toothy in Chippeway, tihhUi in Oatiac, ithi and feioo; in Samoiede, fi66e ; in Aware, 
2110, xf6, xabii in Birmiai,<toA«. 

ITofid, in ChMi, k<mi at If sellnp>Soond, eotMMm; ..••§ in Ouignr, kol: in 

Kasikumuck, kwz; in Aware, kumrs in Kabutsch, itoda. 

/(dem, in Delaware, naschk; in Akoiychka, nak. (S. B.) — In Youkagir, ncgtm. 

Ear, in Chili, |)f(tia/ in Ostiac and^tenoiede/pfi; (S. B.«nd Y.) The interme- 
diate words are unknown. 

BeUyy in Cfaiit, puf in Wotiak, fui* (8. B.) The known intersBediate terms difier. 
Among the Battas of Sumatu, we find ftotttoaa; tdem, in Andi, bMt; idem^ in 
Hindostanee, pHeh. 

Idem, in Delaware, toachtey; in the Finnish of Olonetz, waiiaeho, (S. B.) 

Foot, in Tuscarora, auchsee; in Kamtchadale^ tofcett-oieibtf; in Yakoute offMieA; in 
Japanese, aksi and atsehi; in Ouigur, ajak, * 

Idem, in Caribean, nougoutk'; in Miami, necoj^et; tn Youkagir, nod; in Samoiede, 

Forehead^ in Pennsylvanian, ^ihilu; in Touschi, haka, (Caucasian) (S. B.) — In 

Dido, (Caucasmn) haku, mouth. 
Beard, in Tarahtmiar, etachagouala; in Tartar, sagtli in Kalmuck, aachyl (Y.) — 

In Ouigur, ssachal* 

* We may approximate to this vialma, man, male, in Mantchew. 

t This connexion will not appear forced to those who are aware how much names, that ex- 
press family connexions, are confounded together. 

# Pronounced Khouiihhaua* It is possible that the resemblance is owing to a m^re onomatopeia. 
^^ words of the Ung^uagea conipdsed between the two gapft are completely difTerent. 
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Blackf in GhiH, court; in Amo, koum; m Tmakxae, koro; in Kasikumuck, choureij 

(night)* 
fVkiiey in Lulean, poop; in Yilela, pop; in Ghiquiton, pourotbi; in Zamuca, pororo; 

in Youkagir, pottinet. 
fVkiiA, in Yucatan^ «ac; in Totonac, zauLea\ in Mongol, zagau. (Y.) 
Red^ in Mexican^ coth'c ; in Kirtri, hnOzou ; in KmI^, komghioak. — ^In Japanese, 

koutaouy fine, brilKant 
Xame, in Greenlandisb, attack ; in Tartar, alj'—Idem^ among the Caribean women, 

nire; in Mongol, nyre; (Y.) in Kadjak, athkaf in Aleutian, ana; in Yakoute, 

aatfa. 
LovCy in Quichua, mtmoy ; in Sanscrit, many a ; (Y.) — In Teutonic, tmniie i but 

the intermediate words, are wanting. 
Ptmij in Quichua» yanay ; in Ottomac, nany ; in Tunguse, aoMn. ( YO — ^In Aleu- 
tian, fumalik. 
God^ in Quichua, pacha^amae ; in Japanese, kantmi {khan in Sancrit, Malabar 

and Multanian, the Sun.) 
Idem^m Aztec, leo; in Sanscrit, deva; in 2^d, diw and dev ; in Greek, iheos ; 

m Latin, deu8, 
Lordy or Prince^ in Araucan, ^o^in, fromihe veiii ^o^iim, to command ; in Aleutian, 

iokok ; at Atchem, in Sumatra, tokko. 
To taiy in Cora, cua; in Tarahumar, coa ; in Mexican, qua$ in Alconte, kdtmgenj 

(Kat;) in Japanese, ciiia. — ^In Geanaoi kaum^ to chew. 
A pronoun, in Delawafe, m; in Tarahumar, ne; in Mteican, nekuaH; in Moture, 

ne. (S. B.) — Idmiy in Giudcure, om^ in Abipon, aym; in Wogul, am. — In 

Waicure, 6e ; in Mongol, Tonguse and Mantcbew, bu (Y.) 
Idem^ in Wyandots^ dee $ in Mixtec, di | in Andi (Caucasian) den ; in Aware, dida^ 

I myself. 
/(fefi», in Lulean, gtiw ; in Totonak,9m/; in Kadjak, khoui; in Aleutian, A:ten ; 

in Kamtchadale, iomma, I ; Aia, thou ; in Tonguse-lamute, kie^ I and me ; kou^ 

thou. 
Idemjin Nadowessian, meo ; in Yakoute, mini m Youkagir, mo/aA: ; in Finnish 

and Laplandish, ndycu 
T%oi^ in Huaztec, tata } in Youkagir, UU ; in Mexicany ierkuatl^ in Siriain, tx, ( Y.) 
/Te, pronoun, in Tacahumar, icliei in Huaztec, jq/a ; in Mexican, yehuail ; in 

Tagalian and Malay, iya. (Y.) 
^e and Foti, in Mocobi, ocom and oconngi ; in Gufticure, oco and acatr^i diguagi ; 

in Abipon, akam and akamyi s in Maky, coniy an4 ibmy ; in "i^agalian, camon 

and camo (Y.) , 
Fe«, in Galibi, terds in Samoiede, ^erem (Y.) — ^In Ottomac, 4aa ; at Nootka-sound, 

oi ; in Kadjak and Aleutian, aang ; in the Sandwich Islands, a$ ; in Yakoute, ok ^ 

in Ostiac and Aleutian, aa; in Mexican, yye ; in Miami, iyi ; in Jotonek, ya; 

itt Tunguse, ya; in Aleutian, j'e; in Finnish, etc. etc. ya. 
Oiiey in Mexican, ce ; in Jeaso, ;2:e» eisoub ; in Kabardian, 2r€ ; in Aware, zo. 
/(/em, in Laymon, iejoc ; in Betoi, edojojoi ; in Japanese, itjidOf once ; in Birman, 

thii ; in laeukieu, ^t(i« or idshi, 
Twoj in Pimas, kok; in Yakoute, ii(:^; in Aware, 4^; in Permian, kik; in Estho- . 

nian, kaks, 
Three^ in Totqnak, ioio ; in TagaUan, Mto. — In Chippcway, iaghy ; in Malay, 

tiga. — In Chili, koula ; in Ostiac, kolim ; in Esthonian, kolm ; in Yarura, tarani ; 

in New Zealand, ioroa (Y.) 
Four J in Araucan, meli ; in Birman, /aA. 

five, in Iroquois, u^t«A ; in Yakoute, bes ; in Esthonian, una ; in Laplandish, trt7. 
Idemy in Totonak, to/t ; in Samoiede, telti (Y.) 
^t^A/, in Pimas, kikia; in Permian, kykiamis (Y.) 
Ame, in Quichua, yzcon ; in Aware and Audi, iiach* 

• The 7iw-JSiu were a horde to the north of China. The word koro answers to the Tartar 
kttPOf as well at aereral other Tou-kin words. The Chinese made from it holo, Perhap- 
coca, black, in Aymar. and covvon^. night, in Tarahumar. may have sprung Crom the saroero 
Yoi. Uk—V 
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KoTB.— If . Yftter has ditcovered thirty-one aiMlogfei between wordt in the UiiKua|;ei of 
America and Kurope. Out of this number, however, thirteen are derived from the Finnuh 
languages, and naturally belong, as well as those from Scandinavia, to the chain of idiomiof 
the nonh of. Asia. Others are founded on error ; for instance, ya;/»c, cold, in Merican, bean 
no affinity with the Basque otta, but to the Scandinavian »*f, to the OstiacjeeA, etc. etc. 

The same learned gentleman has pointed ©•t tWrty-three analogies between Amenean ind 
African idioms. He might have added Ute following:— , 4 . 

Sun, veiou, in Galibi ; -meife, in Yaol^r-Oinwo, on the Gold coast; eiviaaf m Amuia; •««, 
in Watie, a dialect in the United Sutea. 

Hand, m, in Lulean, f»o/»^a, in Koussa ; idt^h, in Barabnu 

1, ctf, in Miztee j dia and <**, in Koussa. ^ ^ , ^ x, ^ ^ 

U seems to us that these words, being found in South America, in the Ticinity of the MaJay 
words, indicate the arrival of a colony of Malaya, mixed with inhabitanU of Madagascar and 
CafTres. 

We have ditcovered in the vocabularies of Nigritia, recently published^ several new analo- 
gies ; but they do not seem to promise much, though it is our intention to prosecute the in- 
quiry still further. 

JV.B. The reader will please to observe, that the analogical words of the above table aie 
retained in the French orthography, into whieh they liave been translated by M. Maltc-Bmn; 
it being impossible to discover what allowances he may have made, or what niles he may bare 
followed in adapting them to the orthol^}y of that language.— Ed. 
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AMERICA. 

Deacriptim of America. — Reamrchea concerning the navigalian of Ikt Icy Sea of thf 
J>rorth. — JVor<fc-we*< eoaat of America. 

The extremities of America towards the north, &e north-west, and the north-ea^ 
come now to engage our attention. These regions, however, which may be termed 
" American Siberia," even after the recent voyages of Ross, Parry, Franklin* anu 
Doubtide. I JKotzebue, still conthiue in a great measure unknown- We are ignorant, 
taHeiL | for «nstance, whether Ae waters seen by Mackenzie and Hearne, are 

lakes, or gulfs, or a part of the Icy sea. The itinerary of Heamej properly estimated, 
and adjusted to the true points of the compass, woiiki, in my opinion, conduct us 
nearly a hundred leagues more to the north-east, and probably to the shores of some 
lake or gulf connected with Baffin's Bay. Captain Franklin has brought the ro^ 
of Mackenzie^ River almost eight degrees to the east of its assigned position. The 
sea into which this and Coppermine River fall, is salt, has tides, and is ^^^J^ 
communicate with the sea at Repulse Bay; but though coasted for more than 500 
miles to the. eastward, the point has not been ascertained. We are equally un- 
certain whether this sea be identical widi that which washes Melville Island, toe 
western limit of Parry's first voyage. On the whole, though the voyages ot 
Ross, Franklin, and Parry, have brought the eastern and western shores of ^oj^ 
America to within half of their former distance, the identity of the sea which 
washes Cape Tumagainj RepuUe Bay and MehUk lalandj is far from being 
established; and the question of its extension to Icy Cape, or what is called toe 
North-west Passage, remains still to be investigated. The second voyage ot 
Parryl has added nothing to advance the solution of this question. The actual ex- 
istence and limits of Baffin's Bay itself, called in question by an arrogant scepUcism, 
which mistakes its own caprices for argument, have been established by the expe- 

• Map of Connected Discoveriei, Franklin's Journey to the Polar Sea. 
t fai ia33» 1833. 
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didotti of R088 aod Parry ; but the diflcaverj of Barrow's Straits, by the last of these 
Davigators, has authorized the learned critic still to question, whether the coasts seen 
by the intrepid Baffin are continuous, or belong to a chain of islands. The openings 
bearing the name of Jones, Smith, Whales, Wolstenholm, have not been visited in 
detail, and in the bottom of one or more of these bays, straits might possibly still 
be discovered. The extent of Greenland to the north-west and north-east, has 
eluded the persevering researches of the Danish missionaries. AH that is known 
18, that the Greenlanders, afler passing a strait, have communicated with tribes of 
their own race to the north of Baffin's bay. It is still undecided where a gulf or 
strait ia terminated, which was discovered in 1761, upon the eastern coast of Green- 
land, by Yolquart Boon, a Dane. On the other hand, the islands seen to the north 
of Cape Ceretovostochnoi in Siberia, the great coast of lelmer in the same latitude, 
and the land of Liaikhof, have not been examined; nor do we know %hether this 
land forms part of a continent, or if that continent is part of America. The im- 
mortal Cook, after having again explored Bhering's Straits, very soon found his pro- 
gress arrested by ice, which united the two continents. Sarytchew assures us that 
this ice never thaws, or, at least, that its disappearing is so extraordinary an occur- 
rence, that it does not happen above once in a hundred years.* This immoveable 
nature of the ice, the want of ebb and ffow of the tide to the north of easterh Sibe- 
ria, the light and variable winds, the comparalive frequency of clear weather, the 
arrival in Siberia of troops of bears and foxes in a well-fed condition, which have 
traversed the Froxen Sea to the north of Cktpe Tckalaginskoi^ all lead us to con- 
clude, that the contfaient of America extends very far to the north, and actually 
forms, at the pole -itself, a tftM ^reat peninsula. The land discovered j ^{S2|^^'!' 
to the north of Siberia, by Liachofy ani Ckwoi'nof, appears to be one ex- | Sneat.' 
(remity of America. Tira passage between this arctic land and Siberia, contains the 
celebrated islands, which are entii^ly composed of the bones of the rhinoceros and 
elephant, mixed with broken shells, — a mass of debris, that appears to have been 
accumulated by a current which no longer found any outlet Perhaps even Green- 
land may thus be united with Ameiica, en the north-west side; while the coasts 
descried by Baffin, may, in part, be only an archipelago, which leaves behind it an 
inland sea, similar to the Gulf of Mexico. It is even possible that many basins of 
the same Idnd may exist to the north and north-west of America. Not one of these 
questions has been resolved by the voyages of the intrepid Parry, in other respects 
so valuable. 

Who, however, will dare to penetrate these frightful abodes of eternal winter; this 
gloomy region, where the sun sheds in vain his oblH|tie rays on plaias that are doomed 
to perpetual barrenness; plains that are overspread with dreary moss, and valleys in 
which the echoes never repeat the warbhng of even a solitary bird; these places, in 
fine, where nature sees her vivifying influence expire, and witnesses the awfiil ter- 
mination of her vast empire. 

We know not how far a traveller might penetrate by land, if, at onoe 
prudent and courageous, he were to provide against the frozen winds, 
and the want of provisions. But nothing more can be hoped for from 
fresh attempts by sea, since Ross, Parry, Franklin, Cook, Billings, and Sarytschew, 
have confirmed the observations of Heemskerk and Wood, Mulgrave, Hudson, Jean 
de Munck, Fox, and Baffin, who were every one of them arrested in their progress 
by either land or ice. Nevertheless, a contrary opinion has been suddenly revived, 
by the discovery of the account of a pretended voyage round the northern extremi- 
Mes of America, published by Maldonado Ferrer, which this impostor alleges that 
be himself performed in 158S. This memoir, discovered in the Ambrosian Library 
9i Milan, and the publication of which is due to the zeal of the learned M. Amoretti, 
is dedicated to the Royal €ourt of Lisbon, for the purpose of inducing that Govern- 
ment to fit out an expedition, of which, no doubt, he himself hoped to have the com- 
mand. It is composed of thirty-five paragraphs, of which the eight first detail the 
great commercial advantages of this new passage, and the necessity of occupying 

• Saiytachew's Voyage to the Icy Ses, t i. p. 99. (in RuniAn.} 
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it by a military force. From the ninth to (he thirty-third paragraph^ directiaiis are 
given with regard both to the roote, and his pretended voyage; and the twe hut 
contain the plan of an expedition which he affirms ought to be sent thither** 
Gcofittphioii I Without entering into a detail of the contradictions which result from 
eoDtndiMkiu. | ^^^ examination of Maldonado's calculations, and from compaiing the 
two translations of the original Spanish published by M« Amoretti, the one in Italian^ 
the other in French; we will merely remark that, in tracing his voyage on a modem 
chart, the first unknown part of the route passes through some pretended Straits of 
Labrador^ 2S0 or 290 miles in length, which would occupy, throughouf its whole 
extent, the land situated to the west of Davis's Straits and Baffin's Bay. The second 
comprehends a navigation of three hundred and fifty miles, tn an open «eo, descendiog 
from 76® of^latitude, to 71® in the vicinity of Icy Cape, beyond which, neither Cook 
nor King could advance from the south. The third part of this voyage conducts 
him across a part of the actual continent of Asia ; by what he calls the Siraks of 
Anion; which, according to his bearings, ought to be looked for in Tartazy, sixty 
miles to the west of Okhotsk. In the fourth, he lengthens out the coaH of Jbnetica 
in one uninterrupted and deeert line : but, according to the charts, he must have tra- 
versed the Stannowoi mountains in the countiy of the TongutB. Finally, ni the 
fifth, he describes a great elevated coast, which, from its position, can be nothing dse 
than that of the Lake Baikal. Were it even possible to admit that Maklonado was 
mistaken in his longitude, and that his Straits of Anian are, in fact, what we are ac- 
quainted with under the name of Bhenng or of Cook, the difficulties would still be 
the same; because, in that case, Maldonado must have crossed the Penmsula of 
Alaska, or, at all events, must have passed through the midst of the Aleutian islands, 
Wiyiiei i I without being able to perceive them! Besides, Maldonado'a Straits of 
canmdiMiQna. | ^njan bear no resemblance whatever to those of Bhering, bein^ rather 
copied from those of Magellan. He pretends to have followed this route, which, 
according even to his own account, exceeds seventeen hundred geographical miles 
in length, twice in the course of one summer, without encountering ice, phocwt white 
bears, or any thing, in short, which is peculiar to the northern zone. But he tells 
us of a wall, above three feet high, composed of egg-shells, and speaks of beauti- 
ful trees, that retain their fruit the whole year; he found the LitckiSj a Chinese fruit, 
the wild vine, and various kinds of game belonging to the temperate climates; and, 
more particularly, a species of hog with its navel on its back, and lobsters a foot and 
a half in length; nay, he actually affirms that he saw a Russian or HanseaHe vessel, 
of 800 ionsy on its passage to Archangel!! These, with many others, are the mar- 
rellous stories which Maldonado rehites. It is natural, therefore, to feel some curi- 
osity respecting such a personage* Unfortunately, however, all that is knowa of 
him is reduced to two notes, the one an extract from the ^'Spanish Library " of JN. 
Antonio, according to which, he was an old military officer, who was well acquainted 
with navigation and geography, and was the author of a work entitled the Picture oj 
ike Worlds and of the History of the discovery of the Straits of Anian. The other 
is extracted from^he *' Indian Library" of Antonio de Leon, from which it appears 
that Maldonado had drawn the council of the Indies into great expense, by the vain 
promise of discovering a compass that would not be subject to the inconvenience of 
the variation, and of a method for finding the longitude at sea. 
o^„^ I In the thirtieth paragraph of his plan for the expedition, Maldonado 
ihcM ftbiet. I says that he was guided, during his voyage, by a good account written 
by Joas Martinez, a Portuguese pilot, and a native of the Algarves, but of whom no 
one knows any thing. It appears probable, therefore, that this manufacturer of pro- 
jects was in possession of some unknown description of the Portuguese voyages 
through Hudson's Straits, called the Straits of Anian by Cortereal. He no doubt 
combined these notions with some hints borrowed from the Japanese, respecting the 
sea of Okhotsk. Hence, this combination of positions, which it is impossible to ad- 
mit, and this union of physical characters which belong to difierent climates.! Tho 

* Viaggio dal Mare Atlantico a1 Pacifico per la via del nord^uest, &c. &c. Milan, 1811. 
t Baron dc Lindenau, The probability of Maldonado's Voyage examined. In 8ro. Gotba, 
-•SIJ. (In German.) -^ » . -» 
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relatioD of Maldopado, in short, is no I<Riger anj thing but a bibliographical curiosity. 
It was such stories as these which made Ba$n saj/^ after having explored with the 
greatest care, in 1616 and ^1616, aH the coasts of the sea which b^rs his name, 
^ The Spaniards, a vain and jealous people, would never have ventured to publish so 
many fidse charts and imaginary joumolB, unless, convinced of the existence of a 
north-west passage, they had been anxious to deprive of the glory of the discovery 
diai courageous individual w^o should be the first to pass it* As to myself, I was 
unaliie to renounce this opinion, so generally receiired, until I was persuaded of the 
absataite impossibility of finding what I had 8<f ardently longed to discover," 

This opinion of the pretended navigations of Maldonado J^errer, seems to us to 
be still further confirmed by the late discoveries of Parry, since they do not coin- 
cide wkh those of Maldonado. either in regard to position or physical details, 

Let»us then aclq^wledge w}th this navigator, and with all' who possess any true 
knowledge, that the extent of America to the north is still unknown, and that no one 
has sailed round it on that side. 

When we reflect on the nature of the icy sea, it is diffisult to believe 
that navigators can ever explore its ext^t Every where they have en- 
countered fixed ice, which has arrested their progi]^ss; or moveable ice, 
which, t^eatening to enclose t)^em, has pen aU th^ courage to flight. Captaiu Wood, 
who fumy believed in the possibility of a nosihem passage, found his further pro- 
gress slopped at ■ 
Spitsbetgen, and 

hi course as far as — ^ ^ , , 

which formed fhe^ei^ btgimting^o be detachc^ he dreaded lest nis return should 
be cot ofi^ and, aecording^^, abAdonod the enterprise.! 4^though the courageous 
Bafiin, and a few others, have been|^le to nike th»<ircuit o^the bay that bears his 
name, this sea has been generally raimd closed hym mass of fixed ice, of a hun- 
dred German leagues in length, and* containing mountains four hundred feet hi^h.| 
Periuips, James' Ishud, marked in several cfiarts^ was a similar mass of ice. Captain 
Wafer frankly confesses that ha mistodk^xed ice,J[iie hundred feet fn height, for 
genuine Mands.§ It often happens that^^k floating icaJs foand covered with large 
stones and trees, torn up by the roqts, which produces tno illusion of land covered 
with Yegetation. Itis quiW uncertain whoth^f the Dutch discovered^ to the east of 
Spitsbergen, an actual coast, or only an expansion of ice. ' in ene of their vqyages 
io the north of Nova-ZemMa, they found a bank of bluish-coloured ice covered with 
earth, on which birds built their nests, || Two islands 6f ice have continued stationary 
for half a centary in the bay of Disco. Dutch whalers have visited them, and have 
given them names. IT 

An equal degree of danger attends moveable ice* The shock of these | MomMe iw. 
enormous masses produces a tremendous crash, which warns the seaman how easily 
his vessel would be crushed to pieces iSit were caught between these floating islands.*^ 
Frequently the wood that drifbs upon this sea, and of whieh we shall aAerwards speak 
more at length, takes fire in consequence of the violent friolion to. which U is exposed 
by the movement of the ice, and smoke and flames burst forth in the midst of eternal 
winter, tt '^^ floating wood is very frequently found charred at both ends.;|;;|: In 
winter, the intensity of the cold is continually burstuig asunder the mountains of ice, 
and every moment is heai^ the explosion of these masses, which yawn into enor- 
mous rents. In spring the movement of the i<^ more generally consists of the mere 

* Poichis' Pilgriini, t. iit. p. 843. 

t Bacstrom's Voyage to SpiUbergen. Philosophical Magazine, 1^1. 

^ CrantZy History of Greenland, Book i. ch. ii. 

§ Wafer, Voyage, in continuation of those of Dampier, t. ir. p. 304. 

I Voyages of the Dutch to the North, t. i. 47. 

\ Olafsen, Voyage to Iceland, t. i. p. 275. (German translation.) 

* • Marten's Voyage to the North, t. ii. p. 63. Voyages of the Dutch to the North, t. L p. 46. 
Crantz, History of Greenbmd, cb« iL Forster, Observations on Pbyiicsl Geography, p. 64^ 
(in German.) 

tt OUten, Voysge to Icelaad. t L p. 376^278. 41 Ibid. p. 273. 
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ovortamiiig of these masses, which lose theif equilibrittm in consequeiide of one pM 
being dissolved before another. The fog ivliich envelopes this melting ice is so 
dense, that from one extremity of a frigat^y^t is impossjble to discern the other.* 
At all seasons, the broken and accumulated ice in the channels or gulfe, equally 
checks the passage of the adventurer on foot, whom it would instantly overwhelm, 
and of the nmriner, paralyzing Ihe jnovements of his vessel. 
P *" » g ' " ^f • I Has any one the boldness to conceiv^ the idea of a party of trsrel- 
VSZ^' I lers, traversing in sleflgdis this frozen sea, or the icy land which ooemied 
its imagined site 1 No doubt, certain precautions might enable man to respiluwthe 
pole itself; but, what qieans of transport would condu<^ hhn thither? The country, 
in all probability, rugged, and elevated, ly^e Greenland, Spitzbergen, and New Sibe- 
ria, would not admit of the passage of sledges. Neither does marine ice stretch out 
in uninterrupted plains. Overturned and accumulated in a Uioumid different ways, 
it frequently offers to the view castles of crystals in ruins, -shatftred fyismids iai v 
obelisks, arches and vaults suspended in the air. Very often, too, in order to ^ross ^' 
the broad and deep fissuies, facilities would be required, wilh which the traveller -^ 
could not be supplied. Tet with what deligfitfi^ emotions would he tread those re- 
gions that had never been impres^d by Ae foot of man ! How rich in carious obser- ' "^ 
vations would be a single day anniight pLssed at th^ pole ! This, howevar, vs not ' 
the place to point out the arrangements that would be requisite for the peoronnance < 
of such a journey. We must hasten,*ther^o're, to uniteg^i a descriptive Ibrm, the ' ^ 
observations that have been already collected. The i||cond voyage of Pany has * Q 
added but little to those of wMch we were f<4tnerly in possession. ^ i 



jrorthwetc I The nor/A-tiTM^reg^ of jdmmca,'th# firslnvtf sl||ll describe, in all - 
RstiM* I probability i^ommences with the kad ofViiaiklhjf^ sumamed New Siberia ; ^ 

but, as this fact still ^pmains |o be esAMished, me will .confine ourselves to RusMn «sr 
jtmeWco, into which we shall pnsd b^ ]lherfD^ltotr&ts» and the chain of the Meuiian «t \ 
lOanda. ." , • 1 

These islands are divided into several groups, of which the indigenous names are, :3q 
Cha^ or the l9/e«(fati, properlf^enomibatSd^y die Russians, JWg^, or the .Andrea- *k«, 
noufskij and KmoaUmg^ or the F^xJslattL But thli custom has prevailed of com- Jl^ 
prising them alf under the general name of the Aleutian lsUmd». In fact, they con- >iv , 
stitute one si^ogle and unique chain ^ awl might be compared to the piles of an /. 
immepsb bridge, which Jiks formerly been thrown across from 4!ontinent to continent. v:ii^ 
They describe,' between Kamtschatka, iti Asia, and the promontory of Alaska, in f^^ 
America, an arc of a circle, i#hich almost joins the two lands together. They are r, 
distinguished into twelve principal islands, accompanied with a very great number of i-^. 
lesser ones, and rocks. Copper Isla»d,and Bhering^s Isle, are a little detached fft>m -^ 
the rest, and approach the peninsula of Kamtschatka. Accordin^y, we have already >.<, 
described them when speaking of Siberia. ^ , 

CiTiiand poi*- I '^^^ population of the whole o^ these islands does not at present ex- ^„ 
tiwicoadki o n. | ceed eleven hundred males, of whom, five hundred of the most robust, <^, 
and most active, ase employed by the Russiaif hunters. This people was formerly . 
much more numerous. They^had their chiefs, a particular government, and a nationtil . n 
religion. But, with their population, the Russians have at the same time destroyed ^ 
their manners, their customs, and their liberty.^ Sent as slaves to hunt and to fish, j^ 
these islanders perish in great numbers on the sea, and in ill-conducted hospitals.]; 
Tkeir omii- The island which appears to possess the greatest number of inhabi- 

tants is Oonalaschkay and next to it Sitlumak^ which is immediately ad- ^'^ 
joining. These islanders are of a moderate stature, and of a brown .' ' 
complexion. Their face is round, their nose small, and their eyes black. Their /^ 
hair, likewise black, is harsh, and very strong. They have little beard on their chin, 
hilt a great deal on their upper lip. In general, they pierce their lower lips, as well 
as the cartilage which separates the nostrils, and wear as ornaments, little carved 

' * Acemmt of the Bsniih ofRcers sent to Greenland io 1788. 
t Saiytchew*! Voyage, v. zi. p. 22. (In Uuttian.) 
t LangsdoHT*! Voyage round the World, v. xi. p. 323# and p. 94. (EngKsh tranalation.) 
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pieces of bonei or glass beads. The women hare a roundness of form, without, how- 
ever, being pretty. They tattoo thehr chin, arms, and cheeks. Mild and industri- 
ous, they manufacture mats ancTbaskets with consideiable art They make curtains, 
seats, and beds, of their mats. Th^^iiMress of beaic skin is worn with the hair outer- 
mosL The canoes of Oonalaschka are built with ingenuity. Their shape is pic- 
turesque. Through the transparent skin with which they are covered, the rowers 
and all their movements may be discovered. These islanders are addicted to super- 
stitions which appear to resemble Schamanisnf.*^ IThey do not make use of any 
marriage ceremony. When they want a wife, they purchase her of her father and 
mother ; and take as many as they can supiy>rt. If they repent of their acquisition, 
they give back the woman'to her pafen)^, who are then obliged to restore a part of 
the price. The people of this Archipelago appear to be not entirely exempted from 
unoatmal ajf^tites. lliey render honour to the dead, and embalm their bodies. In 
this w^ a mother often preservs her lifeless infant before she Consigns it to the earth. 
The ino^|id remains of their chiefs and tten of wealth, are not interred. Suspended 
in banuno<^8, they are gradually consumed by the air*! The language of the Aleu-. 
tians, difisrent from that of Kamtschatka, appears toiiave some analogy with the 
idioms jpflesso. and the Kurile Islands. In the island of Oonufiak, the largest, and 
nearest to the contment, the Russians have a Bishop, a monastery, a small garrison, 
and a dock^yard for building vessels. 

The dimats is more disagreeable on account ofits moisture, than the I ^^,1^ 
intensity ^ the cold. The 8now,.whic^ falls in great quantity, does not | deteriptian. 
disappear |tfl the month of S%iy. Almosi aU the, islands contain very lofly moun- 
tains, which are com^os^ of a speciy />f jasper, partly of a green and red colour, 
but, in gBoeral, of a ysfio^ Ajmf; w\(h veins of a transparent stone, which resembles 
chalced^my. The island m Tanag^ contains kikes ^ fresh water, yokuioet. 
There are volcanoes ^tso» some of wlych ace 'extinguished, otheis in Re- 
activity. These latter arevfoftil in the islands of T^kawahgha, Eaiftighi, Atchan, 
a&d Oomanak. In this latter isla^, in t^at of Kand^i, as well as that of Oona- 
laschka, boihng springs issue frohi ihf ir ft'ozen soil, m which the natives cook their 
meat and fish. ^ A ' • 

The only quadropeds met mih ofi thd&e islandl ar#foxes and mice. Among the 
Wds, are observed ducks, p(|rtridges, teal, c&morants, gulls, and eagles. 

The islands that Are nearest to America nroduce somei pii^> larches, and oaks. 
On the western islands, notl^ng is inet with DH^stiyited willows. The verdUre exhi- 
bits considerable richness. Th^ mountains ptoj^uqi br^^les, and the valleys wild 
n$p«, vliich are of a wfcite colour, and nave an insipid taste. 

The island of Kodiak is mountainous,'^ and Intersected with valleys. 
Its inhabitants, who caQ Aieqiselves Koniaghei^ are aboul t^ t|)ousand 
Ere hundred in number, without reckompg the Russians, who have fixed their princi- 
pil establishment here. The habitatiens of the islanders of Kodiak, less sunk in the 
zmund than those of the Aleutians, partak^ at the same time, of the naturs of caverns 
tad of huts. They have even introduced the luxury of an opening, for the escape of 
tite smoke. The women absohitely idolize their children. Some of them educate 
iem ia a very effeminate manner. They allow their chiefs to select them as the ob- 
jects of a depraved passion. These young people are then dressed like women, and 
t"? employed in all the domestic occupations of the household. 

The TcgetaUe productions of the island of Kodiak are tKe alder, an immense 
I ^tity of rasp and goose-berry bushes, and a great variety of loots, which, together 
*^th ^h, constitute the food of the inhabitants. In the interior of the island, 
^ fHne tree forms very extensive forests, and furnishes excellent timber for 
I'iilding.J 
That part of the continent comprehended under the naaie of Ru$sian I I^Sm^ r^ 
*^^cay the sovereignty of which has been claimed by the court of | MmAawri«L 
tissia, as a land first discovered and occupied by Russian subjects, presents on eveiy 

' Sec Tol. i. part i. p. 271. f Georgi, the Rasrfan NatkNH^ p. 573. 

\ Stdtlio'* Dctciipnoa of Kodiak, he* p. 9S-*34. 
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side the most savage and gloomy appearance. Above a range of lulk covered with 
pines and birch, rific naked mountains, cromrped with enormous masses of ice, which 
often detach themselves, and roll down with a dreadful noise into the valleys below, 
which they entirely fill up, or into the rivers anA bays, where, remaining without melt- 
ing, they rise in banks of crystal. When such a mass falls, the crashing forests are 
torn by the roots, and scattered to a distance ; the echoes resound along the shores 
with the noise of thunder, the sea rises up in foam, ships experience a violent concus- 
sion, and the affrighted navigatiy,*" witnesses, almost in the middle of the sea, a 
renewal of those terrific scenes wnich sometimes spread such devastation in Alpine 
regions.* Between the foot of these ny>untains and the sea, there extends a stripe 
of low land, the soil of which is almost every jnrhere a bkck and marshy earth. This 
ground is only calculated for producing coarse, though numerpus mosses, very short 
grass, vaccinias, and some other little plants. Some of these marshes^ hanging on 
Sie side of the hills, retain the water like a sponge, while their verdure makes them 
appear like solid groun^; but, in attempting to pass them, the traveller ainks up to 
the mid-leg. t Nevertheless, the pine tree acquires a great size upon thye gloomy 
rocks. Next to the fir, thecnost common species is that of the alder. • In inany 
places nothing is to ^p seen but dwarf trees and shrubs. Upon no coast withTwhich 
we are acquainted, have there been remarked such rapid encroachments of Ae sea 
upon the land. The tnmks of trees that had been cut down by European^avigators, 
have been found and recognized, afler a* lapse of ten years. These trunks are found 
sunk in the water, with the earth which supported them. « 

ladigciioas I The inhabitants o^ the coast of Bheriog's Straits appear || belong to 
^"^^^ I the same race as the Tchouktc^)^, on the opposite coast of Asia, 

although they are said to be at war witli them. Thei% \M0i more 'numerous than 
might be supposed in a sin)i)ar cUmate, are situated alongithe shores of the sea, as 
far as the Kamtchatkan Gidf,^ to whT<j^ Captain Cook gave the ntmrn of the Bay of 
Bristol, because in fact, il res|g[ibles that Bay in £n^a!id.« The interior has not been 
visited. The Konias inhabit 4he eastern cpart o^the peninsula of Alaska, which is 
almost separated from the coiyinent by ihe^Ldse Schdtkow, They appear to be of 
the same race as the Aleufians, as we||^as the Kenaitz^tieix neighbours to the east. 
The latter have given thetr naAe to\he KentRiziah Gu^, previously known under the 
name of CooVs River. Nolwithstandiffg appearances ,to the contraiy, no large river 
has been discovered he^e. .FarUier to the east, live the Tchaugaiches, a people of an 
imposing^staturcy who speak an idiofi resembling that u>£ the Tchouktches. The 
bay, covered with islands, and called by Captain Cofl^ JVorfos'^ Tnkt, bears the name 
of (he Tchougatchean Gulj]'m the Russian cliarts. A river Jeparates this tribe from 
that of the Ougalachmauts^ who Five near the celebrated mountain of St EliaSy which 
is probably a volcai^c ||Bak, and is calculated to have an deration of 2,T75 toises. 
It was in the environs of this mountain that Bhering landed, in the bay which bears 
his name, called in the idiom of the indigenous inhabitants, the bay of Ikaiak, The 
New Aftban. 1 Russians have built a smaM fi>rt there ; but Sitka, or JWto Jhrchangel, 
^^ I their last establishment, is situated two degrees farther to the south, in 

one of the islands which Vancouver had denominated the Archipelago of King 
George III. A milder climate allows of the vigorous growth of the pine, the Ame- 
rican cedar, and several other trees. Berries of an excellent taste are likewise met 
with ; fish is abundant aad delicious, and rye and barley have succeeded there. 
The Kdoogi- The warlike and ferocious Kolougis, Kolioujes, or Kahugians^ inhabit 

*^ this coast Possessing some fire arms, they still carry on an obstinate 

ncnehport. war against the Russians.§ It was in the territory of the Kalougians, 
that tiie unfortunate La Pejrrouse discovered the Port des Fran9ais9 which has been 

* VancouTer, t. v. p. 57, &c Billings, v. xi. p. 133* CooVs Third Voyage. 

f Vancouver, vol v. p. 76. 

t Or Kamtchattkaia t but the last sylUibles are only the terminations of the Russian adjec- 
tive in the femnine, corresponding to the substantive guba. It becomes necessary, therefore, 
to Anglicise it, in order to make it correspond vnthvulf. 

§ Lislenski's Vojage Round the world, p. 162. (EngUah translation.) LangdorPa Voyage 
BoundtheWorki,tzLp.217. (English trandatioD.) ^ 
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imraortaHzed bj the noble and unbappy aacrifice of the brothers La Borde. The 
French navigators give the most favourfllble account of the active and industrious 
spirit of the natives. Forging of iron and copper ; working a kind of tapestry with 
the needle ; weaving, with a great deal of ingenuity and taste, hats and baskets of 
reeds ; hewing, sculpturing, and polishing serpentine stone : such are the first indi- 
cations of the incipient civilization of this tribe.* But a strong propensity to theft, 
aa indifference to the ties of kindred and marriage ; the dirtiness of their cabins, and 
I tlie disgusting custom of wearing a piece of wood in a slit in their lower lip, csta- 
j blishes a resemblance between them and their savage neighbours, and the Siberian 
Russians, who come and aggravate here all the evils of primitive barbarism. 

The fur which the Russians obtain from these countries, is chiefly pro- I {jJIJ"jJIIJIIJ„'' 
cured from the sea-wolf, as well as other animals of the genus Phoca, | c<^n"! 
and likewise from the sea-otter. These latter animals, incessantly hunted, begin 
now to become rare. The Indians emp)pyed as hunters, bring from the interior of 
the continent foxes' skins of a blue, black, and grey colour. Already, parties of 
Russian hunters have passed the Rocky Mountains, and, in all probability, their num- 
bers are augmented by Canadian and American hunters. The Russian Company of 
America possesses a capital of ^260,000. Those who are principally interested in 
this trade, are the merchants of Irkoutsk, a town in Siberia. The factories spread 
along the coasts of the continent, and upon the islands, are nothing more than a col- 
lection of huts, surrounded by a palisado of wood. A single ship of war would carry 
tliese feeble posts, one after the other, and would obtain rich booty from the store- 
houses of the Company. Even a party of resolute Canadian hunters would be suf- 
ficient for this purpose ; because the natives, detestj^g the Russians, would doubt- 
lessly, join their enemies. It may be questioned if such distant and precarious 
establishments are sufficiently valuable for the Russians to expose themselves to the 
risk of disputes with the English and Anglo-Americans, which seem to be the inevi- 
table result of the continual advance of the hunters on both sides. 

The countries that extend to the south of Russian America, as far as I SpSlenorti? 
the confines of California, appear to form a long succession of plateaus, | weMicgwii. 
or very elevated basins, which are circumscribed to the east and west by two chains of 
mountains, the most western of which is, what the English have deno- I The rorky 
Diinated the Sfonyy or Rocky JSTotmlnina. It is at the foot of those | «"«»»»"*^ 
mountains that the largest rivers of North America take their rise, such as the Mis- 
souri, which flows to the south-east; the Sachatchmoin, or Bourbon River which runs 
to the east ; and the Oungigah, which is lost towards the north. The other preci- 
pitous face of the north-west plateau forms a great chain parallel to the sea coasts, 
and always at a short distance from the Pacific Ocean. This distinction between the 
two chains which support the north-west plateau, appears to us to result from the obser- 
vations of those who have traversed this country from east to west. The first of these 
travellers is Mackenziey who, in his map, places the chain of the Rocky Mountains at 
more than a hundred leagues from the shore of the Pacific Ocean. Tliese mountains 
appeared to him to rise about 3000 feet above their base, which must, itself, be very 
elevated ; since our traveller experienced a more intense degree of cold there than 
at Fort Chipiwyan.| Their summits were covered with perpetual snow. He then 
descended to a more temperate valley, through which flows the TafunUche Tessf^ or 
Columbia River.t 

Here is manifestly the boundary of the chain of the Siony MomtainB. This 
chain continues a hundred leagues distant from the Pacific Ocean, or, at least, eighty, 
after ailowing something for the sinuosities and ramifications. 

Mackenzie then ascended very lofty mountains, where he found him- I'SlS^ihe 
self obliged to walk on snow in the month of June.§ After this, he j nofihwot. 
descended towards the sea by an extremely rapid declivity; the climate immediately 
changed, and the empire of spring succeeded tliat of winter. Another modem tra- 

• I^a Peyrouse's Voyage Round the World, cliap. ix. 

t Maekenzie's Travela, (French Iranalation,) t. xi. p. 274—310, he. 

♦ Ibid. p. 339—345. § Ibid. t. iii. p. 145—151. 

\oL. m.—\ 
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vellery Captain Vancamer^ constanUy obaenred a very high chain of mountai 
closely bordered the ahorea of the continent, and in many places were covci 
perpetual snow. La Peyrouse, Cook, Dixon, and all the other navigators, p 
this maritime chain of the north-west, which runs parallel to the coast, frod 
Inlet to New Albion, a distance of more than 1000 leagues. £ven the p 
of Caiifomia appears to be nothing more than the extremity of this great cU 
engaged from its secondary branches and terraces, or lower ridges, which I 
Albion, somewhat conceal its direction. J 

^jjjli^,^ I In order to throw some light on our description, we shall ad| 



vaneoafch | nomenclature of Captain Vancouver. According to the maps 
able observer, JVeio Georgia is situated between the 45^ and 50° of north I 
Its limits towards the interior are not determined. The Chdf of Georgia 
considerable, and communicates with the Pacific Ocean to the south by i 
Strait, which is supposed to be that of Juan de Ftica, .and to the north, by 
Charlotte's Strait. The river Columbia traverses the southern part and int 
this division. 

Quadraf or Vaneouvw Island, better known under the name of ^ootha^ is a 
opposite New Georgia. The £nglish have an establishmeut in Nootka Souo 

JWw HanovBr extends from the 50th to the 54th parallel. In front of its < 
are situated the Fleurim Islands, discovered aud named by M. La Peyrous 
unintentionally deprived of their appellation, by Yancouver, in assigning them 
Prinees9 RoyiU of England. To the north, there are two arms of the sea 
penetrate very far into the land, and have been called Inchbrook's Canal, and i 
ner's Canal. The great island of Queen Charlotte is separated from the coai 
New Hanover, by a broad channel,- or arm of the ocean. The southern proi^ 
tory of this island was named Cape Hector by La Peyrouse, and Cape SL Jamd, 
Vancouver. i 

JVcto Cornwall extends from the 54th to the 57th parallel. It comprehends a nj 
ber of islands, designated under the name of PiU% or the Prince of Wales's M 
pelago* The coast is completely intersected by friths, or channels, which peoeti 
very far into the country, especially the Portland channel ; but no river of any lea 
has yet been discovered. The currents of water that have been met with scare 
merit the name of rivulets. 

JWto Norfolk runs as far as the 60th parallel. To the south it comprehends J 
miraliy Island^ and King George^t Archipelago; but, as the Russians now occo 
these coasts, and the name of the natives, (tibe Kolioujes,) is known, the Eng! 
denomination will soon disappear. 

jtawocoiih. I JVaw Georgia presents the prospect of a moderately elevated cot 
agreeably diversified by hills, meadows, little woods, and brooks of fresh wat 
But behind these banks rise mountains covered with perpetual snow. Mount R 
ijtwmtiini I nier and Mount Oltpnpus tower at a distance above the other summi 
ftod a ctio M . I The former is discernible at the distance of a hundred geograpbi' 
miles.* Yery rich minerals of iron appear to exist in great abundance. Ston 
for building, quartz, gun-fiints, a great variety of calcareous and argillaceous so 
and manganese are met with. A luxuriant vegetation indicates the fertility of t 
soil. The forests contain immense quantities of the fir with yew leaves, the wb 
pine, touramahacy poplar of Canada, arbor vit©, common yew, black and conini 
oak, American ash, hazel, sycamore, sugar-maple, mountain and Pennsylvani 
maple. Oriental strawberry, American alder, common willow, black alder of €a/ia( 
and the cherry tree of Pennsylvania. 

The quadrupeds present nothing remarkable. Bears have been seen, as well 
the fallow deer of Virginia, and foxes, but neither the bison, nor the musk ox, the 
animals not appearing to pass the chain of the rocky mountains in the northern l> 
tudes. Among other sea birds have been recognised black gulls, similar to those 
Unknown | Now Holland and New Zealand. Among the land birds there is a sp 
*""* cies of the hunting bird, the brown eagle, and the eagle ^ith a white hea 

* Vancouver, t. iii. p. 3, and 35, edit. 8?o. 
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/'unaa^Bllofr fisher, some very pretty varieties of the woodpecker, and an unknown 
ereoc^Qsembling the heron, hnt four fwi in height, and having a body as large as that 
gaton> turkey.* 

^fpfirdeT to become acquainted with the interior of New Georgia, we I interior ortiit 

en tbef^company Messrs. Lewis and Glarke.t These American travel* | ^^^^' 

i greujlkving quitted their boats on the Missouri, on the 18th August, embarked again 

»; vk!^ 7th of October, at the western side of the mountains, upon the river Kaw- 

if in boats which they themselves had constructed. During this bart of their 

! shall ^y» hunger and cold combined together to aggravate their sufferingA. The sal- 

the Buf*^^ ceased to frequent the rivers, and horses' flesh was often theij^rincipal food. 

>( Do^^^'^^y ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ easily explained, by the elevation of the^country, and the 

Geori^ of the mountains. In the place at which the Americans quitted the Missouri, 

th brM^ ^ prospect of mountains covered with snow in the middle of summer, situ- 

\)Tih,r between 45^ and 47° of latitude, whence it is to be inferred that the summits 

t aodr*® mountauis rise into the region of perpetual snow. This region commences 

ftrope, at the same latitude, at nine or ten thousand feet above the level of the 

^^^^ . But even admitting that the more intense cold of North America brings this 

|j^ via farther south, we may allow these mountains a height of eight or nine thousand 

^ Jflbore the surface of the ocean. During their passage across the 1 Prec«iuied 

p^^^ Mains, it would appear that this expedition did not discover any trace | *<*'^>*<*c** 

jji^lcaQoes; for the detonations which occasioned them so much astonishment, no 

^ proceeded from the bursting of glaciers, or from avalanches, which were de- 

^ ^^d from the mountains. It was in the middle of the rainy season that they 

;\ led at the Columbia, after which they had heavy falls of rain both day and night. 

^^\| little clothing and bedding, that had escaped all the adventures which they had 

. ^ ^ntered up to this moment, now fell io [tieces, and. could no longer be made use 

Their courage did not sink, however, under so many reverses. The I ^^*[}J^* 

j^ters of the Kouslf^ouski are as limpid as crystal. At the place where | cotumtil. 

^f^bls into the river Lewis, another branch of the Columbia, the Kouskouski is ISO 

^f^ji» broad* The river Lewis, at its conflueace with the Columbia, is 675 yards, 

.J the Columbia itself 960 in breadth. A little below their junction, the latter river 

I". luires a breadth from one to three mfles. From the junction of the two rivers 

'I country presents nothing but a succession of plains, without trees, and is merely 

Inkled over with a few willow bushes. Still lower down rapid currents are met 

b, and there are even very considerable cascades. The most rapid of these cur- 

ia is that of a channel not more than forty-five yards in breadth, in which all the 

kters of the Columbia are pent up. Our travellers cleared this dangerous passage 

I their canoes, below whioh the river flows in a smooth and tranquil stream, and they 

1 themselves in a charming and fertile valley, shaded by lofty forest trees, in- 

cted by small lagoons, and possessing a soil eusceptible of every kind of culti- 

rtion* The trees are remarkable for the greatest beauty. The fir rises | oigMuie fin. 

Mietimes to a height of 300 feet, and even attains a circumference of forty-five 

. tt These giants of the vegetable kingdom combine elegance with majesty, their 

* columns sometimes towering 200 feet high before they divide into branches. Some 

'^ the tributary streams of the Columbia might pass for large rivers. One of them, 

fte Mtdtnomaky which issues from the rocky mountains towards the south-east, and 

not far from the sources of the Rio^del-Norte, is very brood, and, in many places, 

exceeds twenty-five feet in depth, even at a great distance from the sea. 

It is particularly remarkable that in the bed of the Columbia, and of the last men- 
tioned river, a great number of erect -trunks of pine trees are firmly rooted at the bot- 
tom of the water, although, in many places, the river is thirty feet deep, and no where 
less than ten. Judging from the shattered state in which these trees were found, 
they must have been in this condition fully 20 years. It might hence be concluded 
that the bed of this river has undergone great changes. The observations, however, 
vrhich have been collected during this first expedition, are not sufiicient to furnish us 
with any satisfactory information on the subject 

• Vancouver, p. 7. 

t Lewis and Clarke'a Travek to the Miaiouri and to the Pacific Ocean. Wasbinglon, 1814« 
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MMki Ui^L I Among the islands of New Creorgia, that of Nootka alone merite tt- 
tentioii. Black granite, mica, grit for grind-stones, and hematites are found theie.*^ 
The vegetable earth in some places forms a bed of two feet in thickness* One is 
agreeably surprised to find a milder climate here than on the eastern coast of Amenca 
in the same latitude. In the month of April, Fahrenheit's thermometer was never 
below 48® during the night, and in the day it rose to 60°. The grass was already a 
foot in length*! The climate is as favourable to the growth of trees as that of the 
continent. 

What negligence on the pstrt of the Spaniards, not to have taken possession of this 
agreeable and fertile country; a country which, being situated in the rear of their co- 
lonies, might, in the hands of intelligent masters, become a military and commercial 
Aimrfetnet- I post of the highest importance! Already the inhabitants of New York 
tabiMhmeni. | jj^y^ formed a commercial company, for the furs of the Pacific Ocean, 
the principal establishment of which, situated 14 miles from Cape DUappoimimtnij is 
called Fart Aatoria.'l . 

ifew HHwver. | That part of JVew Hanover which borders upon the open sea, resem- 
bles New Georgia, both in its vegetable productions and the structure of its soil. 
Pine trees, maple, birch, and apple trees, are met with the)^. Near Fitx H$iglu*8 
Strait, the coast consists of perpendicular rock, divided by crevices, in w^ich a very 
inflammable turf is found, and pine trees of moderate thickness. § The interior of 
JVew Hananer was visited in 1793 by Mackenzie. The great river TacouUh^Tessi 
descends from the rocky mountains, and often rolls its rapid course between walls of 
perpendicular rock. The mountains are covered with snow, which, in some places, 
even descends so low that the road passes over it in the middle of summer. These 
mountains descend abruptly towards the Pacific Oeean, and the rivers that flow to the 
west have no great length of course. There are numerous small lakes; and sinks or 
tunnels, of a regular conical form, such as are frequently met with in calcareous coun- 
tries. II 

The same luxuriant vegetation is observed here as in New Georgia. The pines 
and birch trees compose forests, on the more elevated parts of the country. Upon 
the lower mountains, the cedar is met with, or rather the cypress, of so enormous a 
size, as sometimes to measure twenty-four feet in circumference, and the alder rises 
forty feet high before it sends off any branches. There are also poplars, firs, and 
probably, many other useful trees. IT The wild parsnip grows ih abundance roond the 
lakes, and its roots furnish a nourishing food. The rivers contain trout, carp, and 
salmon. The latter of these fish are caught near dykes, constructed across the 
river, which reminds us of the salmon fishery of Norway. 

KewGomwiiL | JV«r ComwaU experiences a much more intense degree of cold, than 
the two preceding countries. At 53** 30', upon Gardner's Channel, which, it is true, 
penetrates very far into the country, mountains are seen, covered with icre and snow, 
that seem never to melt.** Nearer the sea, the climate becoming milder, allows 
forests of pine to cover the naked and steep rocks. *rhe strawberry plant, comelle 
shrub, gooseberry bush, and the plant called the Labrador tea, are found in consi- 
derable quantities. Hot springs have been discovered ; and there is an island entirely 
composed of slate ;tt and- a curious rock, shaped like an obelisk, has been deno- 
minated the ^ew Eddystone, Floating wood is found in great abundance in many 
parts of this coast. 

Sally I '" *^® '®'^'^<^* which Vancouver has designated by the names of George 
I the Thirds Archipelago, and Admiralty Islands, the soil, although rocky, 
contains several crevices, stripes, and little plains, which support magnificent forests 
of pine and other lofty trees ; and no where is perpetual snow discovered. This in- 

♦ Cook's Third Voyage, t. iii. p. 73, 8vo. edition. f 'hid. p. 57, 

i National Intelligencer, an American Journal, June 22, 1813. 

% Vancouver, t. li. p. 174—178. 

I Mackenzie'* Voyage, t. iii. p. 103, M. Castera's translation. 

1 Mackenzie's Voyage, p. 99, 150, 247. •» Vancouver, t iii. p. 274. 

ttVancouver, p. 339. 
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contestably proves that it U tho •levation of the soil tlMt renderf the climate of the 
contineDt so severe. 

It ia especially in the eoTirona of Nootka, that Earopeaa travellers I ^£>|"^ 
have had an opportunity of observing the indigenous inhabitants. These | wakuk. 
savages call themselves Waka$h, Their height is above the middle stature, and they 
are of a muscular frame. Their features are characterized by a prominence of the 
cheek-bones* Their face is oflen very much compressed above the cheeks, and ap- 
pears to sink abruptly between the temples. A'heir nose, flat at the base, is marked 
by wide nostrils, and a round point Their forjshead is low, their eyes small and 
blacky and their lips, broad thick and round. In general, they are entirely destitute 
of beard, or, at most have only a small thin tufl at the point of their chin. This 
deficiency, however, is perhaps, owing to an artificial cause ; for, some of them, and, 
especially their old men, have bushy beards, and even mustachios. Their eye- 
brows are soantily supplied with hair, and are always straight ; but they have a coq- 
siderable quantity of very harsh, and very strong hair on their head, which, without 
a single exception, is black and straight, and floats on their shoulders. A coarse 
dress of linen, with a covering from the skin of the bear or sea otter, red, black, and 
white pigments, with which they besmear their body, the whole of their ordinary 
costume, in short, forms the image of wretchedness and ignorance. Their I f,^ ^^^ 
war-dress is extraordinary. They muffle up their head with pieces of | *t*^ 
wood, carved into the representation of eagles, wolves, and porpoises' heads. Seve- 
ral fiunilies live together in the same hut, the wooden half partitions of which, give 
it the appearance of a stable. Some of their woollen stufis, although manufactured 
without a loom, are very good, and are ornamented with figures of a brilliant colour. 
They carve clumsy statues of wood. 

Their light canoes, which are flat and broad, bound over the waves in the steadiest 
manner, without the assistance of the outrigger^ or balance boardy an essential dis- 
tinction between the canoes .of the American tribes, add those of the southern parts 
of the East Indies, and the islands of Oceanioa. 

The^apparatus of which they make use in hunting and fishing, is equally 1 ThdrMtec 
ingenious and well executed. A kind of oar, furnished with teeth, with | *pp*>*<^ 
which they hook the fish, is particularly noticed. This weapon, as well as the jave* 
lins with which they strike the whale, announce a high inventive genius. The javelin 
is composed of a piece of bone, furnished with two barbs, ia which is fixed the oval- 
cutting edge of a large muscle-shell, which forms the point. Two or three fathoms 
of cord are attached to it. In order to throw this weapon, they use a stick, 13 or 15 
feet in length, with the line attached to one extremity, and the javelin to the other, so 
as to detach it from the stick, like a buoy, when the animal escapes.* 

The tribes that inhabit New Creorgia, difler in stature, manners, and I ^{^r^^of 
mode of living ; but in their characteristic features, they quite resemble | Mew*Oeoisiiu 
the inhabitants of Nootka Sound. The apparent depopulation of the environs of 
Port Discaveryy is singularly contrasted with the great number of skulls and other 
human bones which have been found collected together here, as if all the neighbour- 
ing tribes had made this their common cemetery. f Messrs. Lewis and Clark have 
observed the inhabitants of the interior. In descending the rocky mountains, they 
saw several tribes, who have the habit of flattening the heads of their I nKtcned 
children, at a very early period of infancy. The Solkoukg have their | ^**^ 
heads flattened to such a degree, that the top of the head is placed in a perpendicular 
line to their nose. The idioms of these tribes difler as much as their features. The 
language of the Enuchuta, is understood by all the tribes that inhabit the Columbia, 
above its great fall; but near the coast, it is not understood, and they make use of the 
idiom of the EchiUutSy which is completely different. The language of the KiUamuks 
is very widely diffused among the tribes that live to the south, between the coast and the 
river Muhnomah. The Koukowea, who border on the KiUamuks, but Uve farther in the 
interior, are of another race, are fairer, and have not their heads flattened. In gene- 
ral, the colour of all these tribes, whether they have round or flat heads, is of a brown 

* Cook's Third Yoyngtp patnm» f Vancouver, t. ii. p. 14, «0f. 
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0Opper hue, and is clearer than that of the tribes of the Missouri and Louisiana. 
Woman is not degraded as among nations of hunters ; but is treated with considen- 
ble attention by this people, who subsist by fishing. The sea air destroys their e^es 
and teeth. The tribes who live near the great fall of the Columbia, build their houses 
of wood, a degree of industry which is not met with in the immense tract of counlry 
between this fall and Saint Lewis.* 

Tribes or New I Some tribes of JVeto Hanover, observed by Mackenzie, present to us 
'**^'*' I several characteristic featSres, which recal to our recollection the island- 
ers of Otaheite and Tongataboo. The inhabitants of the Salmon River, or, ss thej 
themselves call it, Annah^ou-^Tesa^, live under a despotic government-t They have 
two religious festivals ; the one in spring, the other in autumn. ;( In their solemn 
ontertainments, they spread mats before their guests, while the people are seated in 
front in a semicircle. They mark their friendship for an individual by clothing him 
with their own dress, to which they sometimes add the offer of their place in the con- 
jugal bed.§ But these characteristic manners are likewise met with among many 
other tribes of America and Asia. These tribes are generally of a middling stature, 
strong, and muscular, have round faces, prominent cheek-bones, small, reddish-grej 
eyes, and a complexion of an olive-copper colour. Their head assumes a conical 
shape, in consequence of continual pressure from infancy. Their hair is of a deep 
brown. They make their dress of a kind of stuff composed of cedar bark, and some- 
SM^aTmoo' I ^™®^ interlaced with otter skin. They are clever sculptors. Their tem- 
loJiiBi. I pies are supported by wooden pillars, carved into caryatides. Some of 
these figures are in an upright posture, in the attitude of conquerors: others are stoop- 
ing, overwhelmed, as it were, with their load. || 

stovdCoiM I The Sloud-Cows Indians inhabit that part of the^countiy where the 
'^'^^ I high chain of mountains that border the sea begins to sink towards the 
basin of the river Taeoutch^-Ttn^, Thei^e Indians possess an agreeable physiog- 
nomy, evince a great love oC cleanliness, and do not ill*treat their women. They 
preserve the bones of their parents enclosed in chests, or suspended on posts.H 
Though faithful guardians of the property deposited with them by travellers, they en- 
deavour to steal whatever they find in the possession of those very strangers.** 
iw AtMitt, I The Indians named Jfanscaudj or of the Cascade, the jyagmkrs, and 
^ I the Atnah^f inhabit the summit of Tacoutch6-Tess6. Among their va- 

rious idioms, there are some that resemble the languages of the Chipiwans, and other 
nations of Canada. 

Vaneouoer saw villages on the coast that were built upon a sort of artificial terrace, 
the representation of which, as given in the atlas of this traveller, reminds one a little 
of the HtppoB of New Zealand. The village of Chelaskys, situated in Johnson's 
Strait, although composed of miserable huts, is ornamented with paintings, which 
appear to have a hieroglyphical meaning. This description of painting is diffused 
over the whole of the north-western coast. 

TduaUtanA | The inhabitants of TehinkitanS Bay, called by the English J^orfolk 
'■^■^ J Bdy, in King George's Archipelago, resemble, in stature and figure, 
those of Nootka; but their coarse, harsh hair, establishes a likeness between them 
and the more northern nations and the Esquimaux. The young people jyhck <)"t 
their beard, but the old allow it to grow. Their women wear an extraordinary kind 
of ornament, which gives them the appearance of having two mouths ; it consists ol a 
small piece of wood, which they force into the flesh below their under lip-ft '^^^^^ 
people show a great deal of address in their manner of carrying on trade, and are 
exceedingly courageous in the whale fishery. Their tanning, carvitig, painting, an<* 
other arts, prove them to be an intelligent and industrious people. They pf^^^^^ 
the heads of their dead in a kind of sarcophagus, ornamented with polished stones-l |! 
iiMirreMm- | The moral sketch which we have now traced of the tribes of ^P^^ 
bhnee toUw | Q^^ygij^ j^^ j^^^ Hauover, provos that their genius has been developed 



• Lewis and ClarVa Travels. f Mackenzie, t. iii. p. 271. * Ibid. t. iii. p. T'O. 

§ Ibid, p, 181. I Ibid. t. iii. 179. 1 Ibid. p. 109, &c. 

•• Ibid. p. 286. tt Marchand's Voyage, t. i. p. 243. 

n Dixoa^s Voyage Round the Worldi (Bngrtsb) p. 181. 
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during many ages of tiberty. We must allow that in the idioms,* manners, and be- 
lief of these tribes, there is some similitude with the Aztecs, or Mexicans. Which 
of these two nations is the source of the otherl Judicious criticism suggests that, to 
place the cradle of Mexican civilization in the midst of tribes of fishermen, would be 
to hazard an important conclusion from a small number of equivocal facts. Another 
hypothesis, altogether absurd and contemptible, considers them as a colony of the 
Malays of Polynesia, with whom they have not the slightest physical resemblance. 
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THE DESCRIPTION OP AMERICA CONTINUED. 

Refrians of the J>rarth^ and J^arihrEasi ; or the Country on Mackenzie's River ^ and 
the Country round Hudson's Bay; Labrador^ Greenland^ Icelandj and Spitz- 
bergeUm 



When we quit the north-west region, cress the Rocky Mountains, | 
and approach towards Hudson's Bay and the unknown frozen seas, we perceive an 
immense country, intersected^with lakes, marshea^ and rivers, to a greater extent than 
any other part of the globe with which we are acquainted. Few mountains rise 
above this savage and icy plain. The numerous waters of these countries may be 
reduced to two classes ; some flow towards the unknown sea| of the north, others 
roll their tributary streams to Hudson's Bay. Among the former, we observe the 
river JlthapescoWy or the Rein-Deer ; and the Oungigan^ or the Rvier of Peace, The 
first of these comes from the south, and loses itself in the lake of the mountains, or 
lake Athapescow ; the second descends from the plateau of the north-west When 
high, it flows over into the lake Athapescow ; but when it is low, it receives the 
waters of that lake. The united river bears the name of the Slaioe River, I S^^^^^;; 
and empties itself into the Slave Lake, from which issnes Mackenzie's | Bim 
River, that runs towards a northern sea, or gulf, hitherto little explored. Lately, in- 
deed, as was noticed in the former Book,t the adventurous FrankUn surveyed 600 
miles of its coast, proceeding from the mouth of Copper-Mine River, almost directly 
to the east-ward, in the parallel of 67^ 80' north. At the warmest season of the 
polar year, the greater part of it was girt with ice, and. the land almost constantly 
covered with snow. The water approached so much to the saltness of the sea, that 
this experienced mariner does not seem to have been able to remark any appreciable 
difference. Tides were also observed. It abounds in islands, and no' coast known 
affords more numerous or deeper indentations into the surrounding land. To these 
dreary regions, even the hardiest Indian hunters refused to accompany the English, 
who, nevertheless, met with frequent traces of Esquimaux, a race which, diminutive 
in stature and deficient in courage, every where seeks shelter amid the desolation of 
the pole. tSlave Lake, which is more than a hundred leagues in length, is sprinkled 
with islands that are covered with trees resembling the mulberry. Mackenzie found 
them loaded with ice in the middle of June. All the lakes and rivers in this district 
unite to form one uninterrupted current of water, extending above 600 leagues in 
length, and have a remarkable resemblance to the magnificent rivers of Siberia. One 
is tempted to inquire, why do such superb streams waste their fertilizing waters upon 

** * ScmTcely. m idiom. Vtter givei several dialects of etch, but nothing can be more dissimi- 
lar than the Aztec and New Georgian. The latter wants the |p*eat American characters of 
epenthetU and eompomtion. Mithridatcs, Von Adelung, iii. 65, 225 — 238. — Ta. 

t Pas® 154. % Franklin's Journey to the Polar Sea, 139-^61, poMtim, 
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these Trozen deeertsT They manifest the power, and, we cannot doubt, (he wisdom 
of their Creator. 

•fcMMPfeiifBB. I The Copper^Mine river, discovered hj Heame, likewise flows towards 
the north, but is onl/ of a moderate size, and from frequent falls and narrows, is 
acaroeiy navigable, even by canoes, near its opening into the Polar sea. Among the 
crowd of lakes that lie in the immediate vicinity of Hudson's Bay, but which, never- 
theless, have no outlel, lake DobautU is particularly noticed. 
Riven or I Missisnppiy or ChurchiU river, empties itself into Hudson's Bay, but 
B«dsoo*i B^r. J ig connected, by means of lakes, with the river Athapeskow, an inva- 
luable communication, if it had taken place in a more temperate climate. The 
hydrographical system of Hudson's Bay extends very far to the south-west, which 
obliges us to include within our northern zone^ those regions that were formerly com- 
prised under the vague denomination of Canada. Two considerable rivers that come 
from the foot of the western mountains, form the river Saschaachawan, which, aAer 
being interrupted by a great rapidy (it is thus that the Canadians name a long fall uf 
water, with a gentle slope,) descends into the lake Winipegj a lake of more than 
sixty leagues in length, by thirty or forty broad. Its banks are shaded by the sugar- 
maple, and poplar; and it is surrounded by fertile plains, which produce the rice of 
wWM,or I Canada.* This lake, which likewise receives the great river Assiniboih, 
Boocbmuke. | ^^ ^snniboniSj united to the Red River, discharges iteelf into Hudson's 
Bay, by the rivers kelson and Severn, The lake Winipeg is the lake Bourbon o(i\\(i 
French; and the river Bourbon is composed of the Saschaschawan and the Nelson. 
BiKoar ofdw j The extreme severity of the winter is felt even under the 57th paral- 
^^^^ I lei of latitude; the ice on the rivers is eight feet thick ; brandy freezes, 
and, in consequence of the cold, the rocks split with a tremendous noise, fully equal 
to that of heavy artillery, and the shattered fragments' tly to an astonishing distance. 
AnnoqihBriofti The temperature of the air is subject to the most capricious variatiops. 
^^■™*'"*^ Rain suddenly^ovjertakes you, at the very moment when you are admiring 
the serenity of a cloudless sky ; while, on the other hand, the sun will sometimes 
suddenly burst forth in the midst of the heaviest showers; and at its rising and setting. 
is preceded, or followed, by a cone of yellowish light. The aurora borealis sheds 
in this climate a light which, sometiipes mild and serene, sometimes dazzling an<I 
agitated, equals that of the full moon, and in both cases is contrasted, by its bluish 
reflection, with the colour of fire which sparkles in the stars. 
BwrcniiMar J Thoso imposing scenes, however, serve only to augment the solemn 
*• "*"• I melancholy of the desert. Nothing can be more frightful than the cm> 
rons of Hudson's Bay. To whichsoever side we direct our view, we perceive notiiing 
but land incapable of receiving any sort of cultivation, and precipitous rocks that 
rise to the very clouds, and yawn into deep ravines and barren valleys, into which 
the sun never penetrates, and are rendered inaccessible by masses of ice and saow 
that seem never to melt. The sea in this bay is open only from the commencemeDt 
of July to the end of September, and even then, the navigator very often encounters 
ice-bergs, which expose him to considerable embarrassment At the very tinae that 
be imagines himself at a distance from these floating rocks, a sudden squall, or a tide, 
or current, strong enough to carry away the vessel, and render it unmanageable, &< 
at once hurries him amongst an infinite number of masses of ice, which appear to 
cover the whole bay.f 

nuKTiM. I Hudson's Bay aflbrds only a small quantity of fish, and all attempt^^ 
at the whale-fishery have been unsuccessful. Shell fish are likewise scarce, j^ 
the lakes, even those farthest to the north, abound in excellent fish, such as the piK®< 
sturgeon, and trout; and their banks are inhabited by aquatic birds, among which are 
observed several species of swans, geese, and ducks. ^. 

The EngUsh under Franklin, in 1819, found abundance of fish in ^^PP^^' , "^^ 
river, at its opening into the Polar sea, though that sea itself scarcely afforded the 
any supplies. Of the fish and fowls which frequented these lakes, an interest! S 

* Zizatiia tqaatica. 

t Voyages of Ellii, Middleton, Robson, Hearne, Ross, Parry, &c. &c 
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account has been given by Dr. Richardson, the surgeon and naturalist to the expe- 
dition.* 

The principal quadrupeds are the buffalo, rein-deer, musk-ox, fallow- | qoirimpedfc 
deer, castor, wolf, foxes of different colours, the lynx or wild cat, white, black, and 
brown bears, the wolverine, otter, jackash, ouejack, pine-martin, ermine, or stinldng- 
ferret, musk-rat, porcupine, hare, wood-squirrel, climbing-squirrel, and different spe- 
cies of mice. 

The banks of the river Churchill principally produce some berry- I Tract, i^ 
bearing shrubs, the gooseberry bush, three species of vaccinium, the | SteT '****' 
black currant, strawberry, and a small species of woodbine, the burdock, wood-sorrel, 
dandelion, a species of cistus, a species of box, different kinds of moss, several de- 
scriptions of grasses, and peas, xhe trees which compose the forests of this savage 
country, present very few species ; namely, the pine, dwarf larch, poplar, willow, 
and dWarf biroh. Farther to the "west, the latter is very numerous. In the country 
of the Athapescow, the pine, larch, poplar, birch, and alder, acquire a greater height ; 
bat round like Winipeg flourish almost all the trees of Canada Proper. Mackenzie 
has here made a very extraordinary observation. When the ground is cleared by 
means of fire, those places that had been formerly covered with pine and birch trees, 
no longer produce any thing but poplars, although not a single tree of the kind had 
ever grown there before. The banks of the Red River, the Assiniboil, and the Sas- 
chaschawan, appear to be susceptible of several kinds of cultivation. Barley and 
rye have ripened there, and hemp becomes very fine ; but their great distance from 
the ports of Canada, and the little advantage to be derived from those of Hudson's Bay, 
obstructed as they are with ice during tvo-thirds of the year, would greatly embarrass 
an infant colony, both in receiving ^applies, and in exporting its productions. It can 
only be by a gradually progressive advanoe that tiie Earopean population of Canada 
-will ever penetnfte as far as these regions. 

It is merely for a short period th&t the avidity of gafti attracts Euro- 
peans to this country. The ftir trade had enriched &e Canadians under 
the dominion of the French. The En^A have formed two companies 
here, that of Hudson's Bay and the North- West C<Nnpany. This Mediterranean 
sea, which they have denominated Hudson's Bay, had been visited in 1610, but it 
was in 1670 that a Company obtained a charter, bearing the privilege of forming es- 
tablishments here. This Company claims a right to vast territories situated on the 
west, the south, and the east of the Bay, and extending firom 72^ to 1 U'' 38' west of 
London. The exportations of the Company amount annually to dSl6,000 Sterling ; 
and the importations, which greatly augme&t the revenue of government, amount, in 
all^folNibility, to i8d0,000 Steriing. But the profits of this society have been consi- 
derably diminished by the North-West Company, lately established at Montreal. 

It is asserted that the chain of heights, which give rise to the river running to the 
north and south, as far as lake Winipeg, serves as a line of separation between Canada 
and the territory of the Hudson's Bay Company ; but the limit is not fixed in a legal 
manner. The Hudson's Bay Company has not penetrated to the west beyond Hud- 
son's House, while, on the contrary, the North- West Company, more courageous, 
and more enterprising, has almost reached the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and has 
extended itself along Mackenzie's River, towards the Arctic Sea, or land. But the 
Hudson's Bay Company, in virtue of its charter, pretends to a sovereignty over all 
the rivers that flow into Hudson's Bay, and upon this principle, gave up a few years 
ago, to Lord Selkirk, their principal agent, a vast territory on the banks t jj^ sti^AH 
of hike Winipeg, and the river Assiniboil. The colony which this noble- | «*»r' 
man conducted thither, has experienced strenuous opposition on the part of the fur 
merchants of Canada, whom they wished to prevent from hunting wi^in their limits. 
They have even had recourae to violence ; and the colony has been^bliged to dis- 
solve itself; but the two parties, afler pleading before the Canadian tribunals, have 
at length settled their respective claims by a union of interests. 

• Franklin's Journey to the Pohv Sea. Appendix. 
Vol. UL— Y 
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pjggytwp j The countries «4|MeDl to Hudson's Bay, together with the land tf 
irfMb I Labrador, have been denominated, from a tribute of homage by no rami 

flletfy'''g to the mother counliTi JVew Briimn: but this name has not been adopted io 
the charts. The name of Nova Dania ako speedily disappeared. The counUj 
situated to the west of the bay, has generally been called JVeto Walts^ and tbatto 
the east, the Eiaal Main. To the s<mlh, James' Bay extends a hundred leagues 
within the country. It is in the neighbourhood of this bay that the most importaak 
establishments are situated, such as F^rt Albany ^ Fori Jlfooae, and the factory of EfoA 
JIf otn. Farther to the south, and on the confines of Higher Canada, we find Brmt 
ynek fiictory, Frtderick factory, and some others. To the north is Secern fadoiy, 
situated at the moutli of the river of that name. Fort York is built ou the NekoD 
liver, and farther to tlie north, is fort CkurekiUy which is supposed to be their last 
establishmeni in this direction. Fort CkipiwaHy on lake Athapeskow, belong^t o the 
North- West Company, which posseses seareral others on the banks of the hkel^uii- 
peg, and the rivers Assioiboil, Saschaschawan, and Mackenzie. These establisb- 
nents, far from permanent, are oflen even without any particular name, and ooniist 
of nothing more than a house, surrounded by a palisade. 

ite ttqvi- I Three indigenous nations divide between them these melancholy r^ 
***^ I gions. The Esquimaux inhabit the country between Golf Welcome and 

Mackenzie's River, and probably Bhering's Straits. To the south they ezt«id u 
tut as Slave Lake, and, to the north, the territory which they occupy ia bounded bv 
an icy sea, if such a sea really exists, or else they extend tfaeis wandering excnrsioas 
into a frozen desert.* A permanent estal^ishment of this nation was met with bj 
Captain Ross, at Prince Regent's Bay, in latitude 76® N. ij^- and their hnts werena- 
merous in many parts of Melville Island, in lalitfide 76® N. The latter officer ob- 
served them frequently in the islands of the archipelago of Barrow's Straits, though 
their timidity prevented any intercourse. Little, squat, and feeblefthe complexion 
of these Polar men paitakee less of a copper hue, than of areddislMmd diKy yellow. 
Their huts, which are of a eircuiar form, and are covered with deer-skins, can only 
be entered by creeping on the belly* Yet the rude necessities of the climate hive 
suggested to this feeble race many contrivances which do honour to their ingenaity. 
The snow-Aouse, or the comfortable, and comparatively speaking commodious dwell- 
ing, which they construct from the frozen snow that surrounds them, affords a favour- 
aUe example. The rapidity and neatness with which they raise these edifices, and 
render them impervious to Ae rtgeurous atmosphere around, is truly admirable ; and 
these edifices, when finished, af^id ^eir inhabitants a similar protection to that which 
the vegetable world receives from a ceveAng of snow.| The Esquimaux of Frioce 
Regent's Bay, and of the Arctic Highlands, are entirely ignorant of boats end canses, 
affording, it is said, a unique instance of a fishing tribe unacquainted with the roeaos 
of floatiiig on the water. Ross advances strong grounds for conndering them as the 
true aboriginal race, from whence all other Esquimaux are derived. They Bcem 
utterly ignorant of the nations to tho south, and may be considered as an indepeu* 
dent tribe, separated by almost impassable mountains from the regions of South 
Greenland, and extending beyond the most northern inlet of Baffin's Bay. They 
are almost entirely destitute of religious ideas. § The other tribes have canoes made 
of the skins of the sea-calf, which sail with great swiflness. These savages pa- 
tiently work a grey and porous stone inte^the shape of pitchers and kettles. T/c* 
•dgoa of these vases are elegantly ornamented. || They preserve their provisioD^ ol 
meat in bags, filled with whale oil. Those who live near the mouth of Mackenzie*^ 
River, shave their heads, a peculiar custom, but not sufficient of itself to prove un 
Aeiatio origin. 

itocynk I The duppiwana^ who are likewise called Ch^awayM^ the CkepfUfy' 
^"^ I ofli, havobeen observed' by Mackenzie between Slave Lake and Lw^ 

• Maokenzie'a Journey to the Pacific Ocean, vol iil p. 341. Hearne'a Journey to the Ocean 
of the North, vol. i. passim. 
+ Voyage to Arctic Regions, vol. i. p. 104, by Captain Koss. 
i FnmUin'a Journey to the Polar Sea. Ur. Kichardson'a Journal, passim. 
^ "— , vol. i. p. 177. II llearne, vol. ii. p. 23, 38, and 29. 
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Atkapetcow. They appear to extend as far as tiie rocky mountaias on the west, and 
to the sources of the Missouri on the south-west. The Serpent hMantj the CatoMh- 
thowe9, and other tribes, appear to belong to thesome nation. A branch of the €hip^ 
piwans has extended itself into the United States. Although somewhat less coppei^ 
coloured) and having rather less beard than the neighbouring nations, the Chippiwans 
haire not the Mongol complexion. Their straight hair, like that of other Americans, 
is not always of a black colour. They make themselves a dress of deer skin, which 
is vtery warm and very durable.* Although extremely pacific amongst themselves, 
the J are continually at war with the Esquimaux, over whom the superiority of their 
numbers gives them groat advantage. They put all those to death who faH into their 
hands; for fear has established the principle of never taking any prisoners. The 
It^uimaux entertain a continual apprehension of these Chippaways^t who, in their 
turn, Rre under subjection to the Knistoaeaux, a nation who are, or lately were, far 
leas numerous than themselves. 

The country which the Chippiwans call their own, possesses very little I Tteir acnt 
vegetable earth; and, accordingly, it produces scarcely any wood or grass, j •'•"Wmaii. 
The lichen, however, which affords food to the deer, is found in considerable qnan^ 
tity. Another species of lichen, named Tripe de Rocke^ grows on the rocks, and 
serves as fbod to the inhabitants. They boil it ia water, and when it i^^^ssolved it 
forms a glutia»us and tolerably nourishing substance. The English, in 1819, found 
it act as a cathartic. Fish abound in the lakes of the Chippiwans, and herds of deet 
cover their hills; but altliough they possess more foresight, and are Uie most econo- 
mical of all the savages of North America, they suffer a great deal in some seasons 
frtnn want of food. • '^ 

The Chippiwans affirm that they are descended from a dog; and, ac- I Tkdrsaper- 
cordingly, they respect this animal as saoced. They represent the Crea- | "*^<*°^ 
tor of the worhl under the figure of a bird, whose eyes dart lightning, and whose voice 
produces the thunder. They have a traditionary belief in a deluge, and in the great 
tonality of the iirst inhabitants of the worid.:|; 

The tribes designated by Heame under Ihe name of the Indians of the I iMtaM oftka 
Xorth, and who inhabit the country between Copper ttivet and Hudson's | '^'^ 
Bay, as far as Churchill River, may be looked upon as a branch of the Chippiwans. 
Theae Indians of the north are, in general, of an ordinary stature, and are well pro^ 
portioneif and strong; but they want that activity and that suppleness which charac- 
terise the Indian tribes who inhabit the eastern and western coasts of Hudson's Bay. 
The colour of their skin somewhat resembles dark copper. Thekr hair is black, thick, 
and straight, like that of other Indians. Like tlie Chippiwans, they attribute their 
origin to the amours of the first woman with a dog, who, during the night, was trans- 
formed iato a beautiful young man.§ 

Though they display great art in extracting little presents from stran- I SSfrlSrir 
leers, ihey are, nevertheless, very peacefully disposed, and never become | numm. 
iotoxioated. Amongst them, woman is considered as a mere beast of burthen. F 
any one ask an Indian of the north in what beauty consists, he will reply, that a broad 
fiat figure, small eyes, and hollow cheeks, each of which is marked with three or 
four black streaks, a low forehead, a long chin, a large and hooked nose, a dark com* 
plexiotty and pendent breasts, constitute genuine beauty. These charms are greatly 
enhanced in value, when the fair possessor knows how to prepare all sorts of skins, 
ad make dresses from them, and is able to carry a weight of from a hundred, to a 
hundred and forty pounds in summer, and can draw a much greater load in winter. 
The mother of ChreeMtoekingt, a beauty somewhat of this description, who attended 
Franklin's expedition in 1819, took alarm at the sketch prepared by the dra ft s m a a , 
lest her charms should tempt the king of England to carry off her daughter firott 
the country ! The prevalence of polygamy procures them a greater number of these 
submissive, faithful, and even affectionate servants. Upon receiving an affront from 

* Heame, vol. i. p. 384. f Fninklin'i Journey, p. 358. 

i Var an cxceUeat account of these and the sueeeeding Indians, see Dr. Richardsottli first 
Journal, in Franklin's Journey to the Polar Sea. 
S Heame'a Journey to the Ocean of the North, vol. ii. Franklin, he/ 
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aay one, they chaUenge their eaeaqr to wreiile. Murder is very rare amengBtdi^. 
Any one who has shed the blood of his countryman, is abandoned by his parents tiad 
friends, and is reduced to a wandering life; and whenever he issues from his place 
of concealment, every person exclaims,.'' There goes the murderer!" 
tie Kniitc I '^^^ KnistettamXf denominated Crisiin4Mx by the ancient Canadt&Bs, 
BMUb I and KiUistowma by some modem writers — Crees by the English, wander 

over, or inhabit all the country to the south of the lake of the Mountain§, as ferts 
the lakes of Canada, and from Hudson's Bay to lake Winipeg. The Knistenaux 
are of a moderate stature, are well proportioned, and possess a remarkable degree 
of activity. Black and piercing eyes animate their agreeable and open countenaDce. 
They paint their face of different colours. They wear a simple and convenient dren, 
cut and ornamented with taste; but sometimes they hunt, even durk^ the severest 
cold, almost entirely naked. It appears that, of all the savages of North America, 
the Knistenaux have the handsomest women. Their figure is well proportioned, 
and the regularity of their features would obtain them admiration, earen in £iifope. 
Th^ complexion is not so dark as that of other savage women; beoaaae tbetr 
habits are much more cleanly. These Indians are naturally mild, honest, generoas, 
and hospitable, when the pernicious use of spirituous liquors has not changed their 
natural disposition. They do 9ot look upon chastity, however, as a virtue, nor do 
they imagine that conjugal fidelity is at all necessary to the happiness of the mar- 
ried state. Accordingly, they ofier their wives to strangers, and exchange them 
with each other, as Cato is said to have done. The fogs which cover their marshes, 
.are believed to be the spirits of their deceased companions. 
Ltbnuior. | The eastern coasts of Hudsf n's Bay form a part C9f the peninsula of 
Labrador. This land, aknost of a triangular shqpe, is bounded on the east bj the 
arm of the sea called DoMs StraHSf and on the south by Canada, and the Gulf of 
St Lawrence. Thus detached from the arctic lands, Labrador ought to partake, in 
some degree, of the nature of the temperate cold regions f but whether it ia oviog 
to the elevation of its mountains, with which we are still almost unacquainted, or to 
the influence of the perpetual fogs that oover the neighbouring "seas, it is a country 
cBmceand I ^u^y as frozen a# those to the weat of Hudson's Bay. Gartwrightas- 
mU* I sures us that he met with a family of the natives living in a cavern hol- 

lowed out of the snow. . This extraordinary habitation was seven feet hif(h, ten or 
twelve in diameter, and was shaped like an oven. A large piece of ice serves as a 
door. A lamp lightedi the inside, in which the inhabitants were lying on skins. At 
a short distance waa a kitchen, likewise constructed of snow.* They^ describe a 
circle on the frozen snow, and cutting it into segments with their knives, build it up 
with great regularity,*till the blocks of snow meet at the top, and constitute a not 
ungraceful do^e. All that is known of Labrador is a mass of mountains and ol 
rocks, intersected with innumerable lakes and rivers, f Lake Jiachkwdp% which ia 
probably the JVeto Sea of D' Anville's maps, appears to flow both into Hudson's Bay, 
and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. All the waters of this region abound in a remarkable 
degree with fish; among which are notieed the salmon, trout, pike, eel, and baibel 
The bears combine together in numerous herds, to catch the salmon, near the cata^ 
racts, where great numbers are stopt in their ascent, and are exceedingly relived b) 
that animal. Some of them plunge into the river, and pursue their prey undei 
water, only re -appearing at the distance of one or two hundred paces, while otherSj 
again, more indolent, or less active, appear as if they had come merely to enjoy tb( 
spectacle. Beaver, as well as rein-deer, absolutely swarm. The air is milder il 
the interior of the country, where some appearance of fertility is perceived. Accord 
vcMaMet I ^^S ^^ Curtis, the valleys are covered with pines and pinasters. A grea 
•ndaninMii. ^ cleal of wild celciy, and many antiscorbutic plants grow there. No bota 
nist has examined tliis extensive country. But the most extraordinaiy fact that ha 

* Cartwright's Journal of Tranaaction^ &c. vol. i. For the construction of these dwelliBgi 
see Bichardson'a Journal, in Franklin, fcc. 

t Roger Ourtia's Particukra of Labrador, in the Fhiloaophical Tiansacttona^ vol Irir. Pfti 
ii. p. 188. 
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b^ tiwMiniited to m is, tint Ae boggy faNid onHko coast becomes eovereA with 
grass, after having been fiittened by Sie carcases oi^ phoeae that are cast ashore* 
This, however^ requires further ooafirmation* The southern parts of Labrador might 
be cultivated, but it would be difi&cult to defend the colonists from the bears and 
wolves, and Uie cattle could not « quit their stable for a longer period than three 
months in the year. The eastern coast presents nothing but a continued precipice 
of bairen rocky mountains, which are covered in some places with a black turf, and 
a few stunted plants. It is overspread with fogs, which, however, appear not to 
continue so long as they do in Newfbundhmdv* Although the greater part of their 
water is derived from melted snow, goitre is a disease unknown amongst the inhsr 
bitants of tMb region* The eastern coast is covered with thousands of islands, 
inhabited by aqaatic birds, particularly the duck from which the eider down is 
procoved* < 

The anost celebrated production of this country is the felspar of La^ I iieftiipM or 
Imidor, discovered by the Moravian brethren in the middle of the lakes | ^^"^^^ 
of tbe«levateilHlistrict of Kylgapiedf where itSr vivid colours were reflected from the 
bottom of the water. The rocks are generally g;ranic. The district of Ungama 
situated to the west of Cape ChudUigh ahonnds in^d jasper, hematites, and pyrites. 

The Esquimaux have peopled all the ndrtbem and eastern coasts of this country, 
and live on fish. 

It is amongst these poeple that tl|e Mo^pian brethren have founded 
Cbue three setSemitints of Aomi, Oldsak, and JB[c§mihalj\ Upon their 
arrival, the Esquimaux were in the habit of putting their orphans and widows to 
deaihy lo prevent them fittm being -exposed to the risk of dying of hunger. The 
nuMonarie% after teaclimg tf em a variety of useful arts connected with fishing, 
built a magazine, in which each of the natives might deposite his superfluous stores, 
and prevailed upon them to set aside a tenth partfor widdWa and orphans. This is 
the true way to convest a savage people. 

A peculiar tribe inhabits the southern mountains, who have been com-. I i^taisar 
pared to|he £|^ptiann; but a mixture with the Frrach Canadians efl&ced ( ^'^*^ 
their eharaeterbtic features before they were examined with sufiicient care. This 
people have adopted the Catholic religion, and live on rein-deer and game. They 
have received no other name than MomUmnuTB. Another tribe, caUed £»coptc«, 
inhabit the westecn part 

To the north-^ast of Hudson's Bay, some arms of the sea, almost I itywdbipe- 
perpetually frozen, conceal from us an archipelago of several large isU | '"■^ 
ands, among which are noticed, those named Josies, Borrefi, AbWAmotn, SouthamptoHj 
and Jdotmi RaleigJu To the south, Hudson's Strait separates these islands from 
Labrador ; to the east Davis's Strait's divides them from Greenland ; to the south- 
west, they are washed by the Gulf called Weleome by the English, and Mare ChrU- 
timneum by the Danish voyager Munk, who was the first to penetrate it ; but to the 
north-'west, and north, these lands continued'aknost absolutely unknown till the splen- 
did discoveries of the English in 1818, 1819,* 1820, 1821, 1822, 1823, by the great 
navigatCHS mentioned at the beginning of this Book; who, undaunted at the appidling 
horrors of the elements around them, have penetrated far into the secret, untrodden 
r^icms of the pole. Captains James and Fox, who, in the seventeenth century, 
entered the arm of the sea which separates James, or Cumberland Island (if it be an 
island) from Southampton Island, and of which Refifdee Bay forms one extremity, 
found all then: efibrts to advance any farther prove fruidess, in consequence of the fixed 
ice which, at that period, as well as in the present day, obstructed this channel. The 
fiighlful picture of the sufferings to which cold and want of food exposed these navi- 
gators, appears to have banished, for a long time, all thoughts of any firesh attempt 
Yet such attempts, were they successful, would be deeply interesting to geography, 
for, it is not improbable that this passage communicates with a sea, in all likelihood, 

* De la Trobe't If eteorolo|ical JoumsL Philoiophical TnuMsctiona, voL Ixviii. 
t Daiid Cnmtz't Hiatoiy of the Moravian Brethren, continued by Hegner, p. 125, 139, 331. 
CBMby, 1791.) 
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the iolaiid sea, deicried by Heame. The perpetod aecumokUioii office, bet^ 
these two islands, in the aW of 4atitttde, while, on the olher hand, it is quite autoamj 
to ascend Davis's Straits as lar as 72", and Baffin's Bay, lately, to its northeni ei- 
tremity in 76^ ; appears to indicate here the opening to an inland sea, or psihtpe oft 
river, which serves as an outlet to extensive lakeir. 

cnmtrjnmid I In 181S, Captain Ross completed the circumnavigation of Baftn'i 
itaffla^tBay. I B^y^ ^^^ northern extremity of which, the bottom of Sfmik'9 Sowd, h« 
estimated to be in latitude 77<' 45\ The ship's ktitude at the time was W 46}\ 
longitude 76^' 21' 45". The middle of this oblong bey, seems every where occu- 
pied with impenetrable ice, between v^ich and the land is the only passage for ships. 
It was by following this opening that the survey of the coast was «iad« by the shi]» 
Isabella and Alexander, under the command of Captain Ross ; ami tiie positioiis a»' 
certained, the appearance of the land, the skuation of the islands, and the general 
form of the bay itself thus established, afibrd a complete verification of the lately 
disputed discoveries of Baffin.* Still many openings on its shores remain to be 
explored, particularly on that <^ the western side. In prosecution oMib object, and 
subordinate to the great desideratum of a north-west passage, Captam Party eriled 
into Lancaster Sound, latitude 78« 60', inf (July 80) 1819 ; and by following iU couwe 
almost directly to the westward, was enabled to proceed along a channel, or archipe- 
lago, which is entered by Barrow's Strait, as far as Melville Island, in latitude 74 
30' N. longitude 1 U** W- This channel ^iresented several extensive openings to the 
north and south; to the north, several passages between the different islands of thw 
new archipelago, which has been named the J^Torih Georgitmj in honour of bis present 
Majesty, George the f V. of Great Britain ; to tiie so^th J||ra» hoardtniOy •^*"^ 
iaUij and Prince Resrenes Met The latter is two degrees (/longitude in breadthat 
the narrowest, and gradtAJly widening southwards and westwards, has been supposed 
to communicate with Repulse Bay, tuid thereby to conjoin Hudson's Bay with Lan- 
caster Sound, and to insulate the whole western coast of Baffin's Bay. It i^ ^ 
suspected, as we have just said, that both communicate with the sea of Heame, and 
with that odean which washes the shores to the east of thte entrance of Copper 
Mine River, ascertained by Franklin in the same summer, 1819. Captain Pajryfl 
second voyage in 1822, 1623, being directed to Repulse Bay and Fox's inlet, where 
the. ice seems almost peq>etual, has been completely frustrated ; but it is at preeen 
in the contemplation of the British Government to despatch the same navigator to 
explore Prince Regent's inlet frohr Barrow's 8trait southwards. A passage to tnc 
Arctic Sea of Fra^in may thus be still vrithin the reach of discovery. , 

The country to Me north of Barrow's Straits, and continuous with Grcenlanfl, 
Parry has named JVbHfc Dewm. The islands of the New Archipelago, or Georgian 
Islands, as they open successively to the west, are CamwaUiSy Chriffith, ^^f'TVj'' 
JBrotone, Lowiher, Chirraty Bakery JDory, Fottti^, Baikuraiy Byam Martin^ Sabtne, 
MdvilU.'^ ComwaHis, Bathurst, and Melville islands are the largest, the ^^^^f .^^ 
tending from the 106th to the 114th degree of longitude from Greenwich, u)°J^!" 
74'' 26', to 76« 5tf of northern latitude. It is about 240 miles long, and 100 miles i" 
breadth. Dreary masses of sandstone stratified horizontally, an« c^**"!**^"^"'^^^ 
of rapid and recent decomposition in the perpendicular fissures by which they a^^ 
intersected, naked of every covering except snow and a few lichens, form the ^^^^^ 
coast which presents itself to the navigator of the (Georgian Archipelago. '^ .^^ 
ravines formed between these masses by the annua! thaw, traces of a ^®8® ujch 
more or less vigorous, according to the soil, appear during the brief summer w 
allures to these regions, the rein-deer, ducks, geese, swans, ptarmigans, wate ^^ 
hares, and musk oxen, which the extreme rigour of the polar winter had **"^*gjj,g 
seek food and shelter in the woods of North Canada. A tribe of EsquhnauXn. ^® ^^ 
likewise to resort hither in summer, and the relics of musk oxen and other indigo 

• Pinkerton's Geogr. 8vo. p. 534 — 651, ^^. . ru)\»^ 

t See Voyage for the Diseevery ofa Notth-Wcat Panage, in tlie years 1819, 1900, by ^'f 
K. W. Pany,4to. ehaft, p. 39. 
i Ibid. p. 302. 
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I alrewad aroimd their deserted huto, Aom ^et they do not sahsist by fnhing 
aioiie, hot probably repair to these islands with the priMpect of hunting during the 
summer seasoB» when game is abunda|it even in the solitary insulated valleys of Mel* 
vine island* It is improbable, however, that^with all their ingenuity and hardiness, 
they have ever been n^le to withstand the extreme severity of its winter. On the 
15Ch of February, 1820, in WiiUer Harbawr of Melville Island, the thermometer 
stood finr some time at minut 56° of Fahrenheit, the greatest natural cold hitherto 
observed; and the mean tempemture of that entire month was 32° below Zero,«nd 
of the wbeile year only 1°«33 above it* 

At Melville Island bq tree or shrub refreshes the eye, and though the soil seeroe 
rich in the valleySg^jpLBs, moss, a few licheiis, sallads, and saxifrages, constitute 
ahnoet the whole otits botany* Clay, skUe, and slaty sandstone are its aggregate 
minenUs* The general phenomena of ita water differ nothing from the usual mete- 
orology itf the iurctic oircle* F^m its vicinity to the magnetic nseridien, the com* 
pass beoQines here almost useless, remaining in that position in which it is placed by 
the hflBd.* Were this pleasing confinmftioa of our theoiy of ^e obscure laws which 
govern the magnet the only fruit of the English ezpeditioa, it had not been under* 
taken in vain ; but it has, besides, expandeft the bounds of geographical knowledge, 
added greatly to the resources of theririiale fishery ;t and, above all, it has thrown 
a new splendouiN>ver the nautical glories i^ Britain, and enhanced Uie dignity and 
value o£ human natures It has proved that man, enlightened by the arts, is more 
thai^fi match for the obstacles of nature in her wildest ferocity* 

Whether the two countries be united or not, the description of Chreen- 1 Ofccnind. 
Imtdl neither can, nor eught, at present, to be separated from that of America. 

We have jdready shown, in the Hiatory of Qf^propky^ that the exist- I ^jJ^Svotr* 
ence of the vast coast commonly traced opposite to Iceland, under the | omnRnd . 
name of Old Gretniandj rests on no better authority Ihan the hypothesis of Tofffous, 
an Icelandic antiquary* This coast has, most likely, been always buried in the same 
ice which still prevents all access to it. The oohmies of .the ancient Norwegians of 
Iceland were all situated to the west of CapeFai^well, which is the mount HuHserk§ 
of the predecessors of Chrislopbsr Columbus* Anciept Greenland corresponds 
with the part at present known and occupied by the Danes, and a tribe of Esquimaux. 
The Danish establishments consist of about twenty fiietories, scattered along the 
coasts, and divided into two inspectorships* The most advancc^d post | iMemena. 
towards the pole is Upemtmicky in Ta"" 30' latitude; . and next to thisare | ■*>»>«<*• - 
Umanakf CrodkmM, on the islaiMkof Disco, JacobBhamf UoUimniboTgy SMcenioppeny 
GotiuMbf the principal and most ancient of these colonies, situated in 64^ 10' with 
an excellent harbour; and lastly, FrtderikahMoky and Juliamhaab, The Moravian 
brethren have threes settlements here, one of which, called Liehtenau, is situated 
quite close to Gape Farewell. The population which, in I7S9, had been found to be 
five thousand one hundred and twenty-twa persons, amount^ in 1802, to five thou- 
sand six hundred and twenty-dne; but Uiis enunwration, made after an epidemic, 
was m other respects also incomplete. || Taccination, whic]^ has been recently 
iatroduced, will henceforth secure this people from the ravages of the small-pox. It 
is only the coast, for an extent of three hundred leagues, that is inhabited ; neither 
the Danes nor the Greenlanders having yet passed the chain of mountains which 
cut off their access to the interior, lliere are some wandering Greenlanders, how- 
ever, who occasionally establish, themselves at a ceosiderable distance to the north 
of Upemavick, and who may be connected with the Jirciie HigkianderSy or northern 
Esquintaux, seen by Ross. 

! • Parry, f. 37, 38, 42. t Ibid, 300, 301. 

i In Danish and Icelandic it is written GrohiUmd, from jroi^ir, green, and land, land. It is 
ifliproper to preserve the orthography OrohUand, since it has becoffie the source of a false 
etymology. Groin in the ancient Scandinarian, corresponds with cretceru jerminanff and not 
«ith ccncreta. Thus, Grdinland, if such a word existed, would signify terra gmndnantt snd not 
inra C9ncreta. 

% ifuf/, white; tCT-it, shirt. 

I Kepolt upon the present condilion of Greenland, in the Danish Ministerial Gazette, 1803r 
Numbers 15 and 16. 
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Tke loiHMi I This countfy, in fpdityy is nothing more than a mafls of roda inter- 
far peak. I niingled with tmmense blocks of ice, tlms forming at once the image of 



coaDtry. 



chaos and of winter. ley Peoib, an enormous ^nass of ice, rises near the mouth of a 
river, and diffiises such a brMRancy thxoiigh the air, that it is distinctly perceived at 
the (hstance of more than ten leagues. Icicles, and an immense vault, givelhis edifice 
of crystal a most magic appearance. An uninterrupted chain of mountains traverses 
the part of Greenland with which we are acquainted. There are innumerable gulfe) 
but* none of them advances towards the eastern coast. The three points caDfd 
Stag's Hom^ is descried at sea at the distance of five-and-twenty leagties. The 
roeks are rent into fissures, which, in genera), are perpendicalar, and are rarely more 
than half a yard in breadth, and coniun a great quantity of ^|pur, quartz, talc; and 
BiMfa ud I garnets. The rocks are commonly composed of granite, clay slate, and 
*'^*'*"' ' I potstone, arranged in vertical "beds. The Gremlmd Mwemn at Copen- 
hagen has received from this country a very rich fciinend of copper ore, sahbtus of 
tiie nature of mica, a coarse marble, and«erpentines, together with asbestos, amian- 
thus, ciystais, and black, schorl.* Greenland likewise furnishes us with a new and 
curious mineral, ihefluaie •f alumma, A vast mine of sea-coal has been discovered 
in the island of Disco. Three hot spiKngs are the only volcanic indications that 
riiiMtr » \ have hitherto been observed. Dmtng the short season of summer, the 
air, which is very pare on the lAainland, is obscured in the islandfe by fogs. The 
flitting glimmer of ^e aurora borealis, in some degree softens the gloomy horror of 
Theimoke I the polar night. What has been termed the smoke of ice, is a vapour 
^iefc I ^hich rises from the crevices of marine ice. The rare occurrence of 

rain, the small quantity of snow, and the intense degree of cotd produced by the east- 
north-east wind, lead us to suspecLthat the most eastern parts of Greeahmd form a 
great archipekgo, incumbered with perpQ|!Ual ice, whiclf, for many centuries, has 
been piled together by the winds and currents. 

vcieiMioa. I There is some land that admits of cultivation; and probably barley 
might be Ynade to grow ii^the southern part of the country. The mountains are 
covered' witii moss to the north, but' the parts that have a southern expoiure prodace 
very good herbs, goosebeyiesy and other berries, in abundance, and a few little wil- 
lows and birch. Not far from Julianshaab, is a valley covered with birch; but the 
tallest of the trees are only eighteen feet high. Near the Danish colonies cabbage 
and turnips are cultivated. 

aaiMik I Among the animal kii^;dom we meet with latge hares, which an; 
excellent eating, and afford a good fur; rem-deer t>f the American variety, white 
bears, foxes, and large dogs, tiiat howl instead of baridng, and are employed by the 
•Oreenlanders in drawing thf^r sledges. An immense number of aquatic birds live 
near the rivers, wfaaoh abound with salmon. 

Turbots and small herrings swarm in every direction in the sea. The natives have 
been supplied with netrf, and now begin ttf experience dieir utili^. In north or vest 
wMct. I Greenland, the Danes an^ natives go in* companies to the whale-fishing; 
but this tumultuousy^nd, to the natives, far from lucrative occupation, spreads vice 
end misery through this Strict! The natives of th« sotlth confine themseived to 
i%eM»4Qs. I hunting the seal. The flesh of this anhnol is their principal food; its 
akin furnishes them with dress, and at the same time they construct their boats of it; 
thread is made of its tendons, and its bladder is converted into bottles; its fat is 
sometimes used as a substitute. fer butter, and at o^er times for tallow; and even 
the blood itself is considered by the Greenlander as excdlent for making broth; vi 
fact, he cannot possibly comprehend how any one can live without the sea-dog) 
which, to him, is like the biead-fruit tree to the Otaheitan, or wheat to the inhabitant 
of Europe. 

BsporttiiaBi. | The Greenland Company, established at Copenhagen, estimates its 
annual revenue at 140,000 rix-doUars, (20,000 to 25,000 pounds Steriing;) and the 

• David CmnU'a History of Greenland. Paul Egede's New Account of Greenland; Co- 
penhagen, 1790. 
t Boss, vol. i. p. 64, 65. 
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e^poriatiaaa fdone have MBOiml«d to 50^ or IMfiOO m-dollarg, without iacludiBig 
the produce of (he whale fiaheiy. The expeuees of the eompaoy are estimated at 
160 00 pounds Sterling,* 

The natives are of a very low stature, have long black hair, small 
ejes, a flat face, and a yellowish brown skin, evidently indicating them 
to.be a branch of the £squiaiaux or Samoiedes of America. This con- 
nexion is particularly pcoved by their language, which is also remark- 
able for the copiousness of its grammatical forms. The . particles and kiflectioBs 
are as numerous a^ a» varied as in the Greek; but the rule which directs them to 
introduce in the verb all the parts of the sentence, gives rise to words of a dispro- 
portionate length. The consonants r, k, and <, predominate in this language, and 
produce, by their firequent repetition, yery harsh sounds.! It must be observed, 
however, that Ih^ Greenlandecs of the north 'of Gnenland speak a dialcQt almost 
nnintelligihle to the inhabitants of the sottth. Their dialect is named Hwnook9.% 
The Greenland women, like those of the Caribbeansi employ words and inflexionsy 
which nqne \$fi themselves are permitted to use. The Greenhmders I ^h^ trae 
sometimes caU themselves hmauk^ or bratiun4 but their true national | nuM> 
n^niQ awears to be KalaUij and they genecally dMignate their country by the appei- 
ktion of Kalalii JVbtmei. 

The* GroenlandBWi have not mreservedany positive.tiace of a cemtnunication with 
the Scandinavian coloajt whose establishments they invaded and destroyed* The 
sui^ they consider^ be a deified fiamalci and die moon, a (nan, conformably with the 
belief of the Goths, which differed from that of t&e otifer Seandinavians; but as we 
find a God ealUd Ijmm^ ot JUoi, among even t^ elasMoal nations themselves, this 
analogy either proves too mnch qf nothmg« A^ato cmrselves, we have, on | SiJi|*£^ 
the contraiy, recognized' in the Greeatoader, a crowd of obeiacteristic | qnteMo. 
circumstances, which demonatnte his, eonnexic^ with th^ ^Esquimaux, even with 
those that jive at the famotest distances fron) them* Tl^e fishi^ implements em- 
ployed by the inhabitants of Russian America, among others, are made exactly like 
those ef the Greenlanders. Both of tliese peefde, tooi, make use of the bladder of 
the aea-dogf distended with windy and attaebed lb die javelin with which Ihey strike 
the whale, in order that it may thus serve to prevent the animal, when opce he is 
wounded, from remainin^^any length of time plunged under water.§ A similar inv^i- 
tion observed both at the eastern and western extremity of Nerth America, must lead 
as unavoidably to infer that an habiteal communicatioo is fc^ upjbetween those dkh 
tant tribes. The little boats used by the inhabitants of Qonataska, in | TMransMu 
Prince William's inlet, (the Tchougatchian Gulf of the Russaanii) by the Esquimaux 
of Labrador and the Greenlanders, are all psgaiaely of the sane construction, and 
resemble a box formed of slight branches and eoveiedpn every aide with the skin of 
the sea-dog. They are twelve feet long, but only a foot and a half wide. In the 
middle of the upper surface there is a bote aunounded by a wooden hoop, with a skin 
attached to it, which admits of being draw» tq§ether like a perse, by means of a 
thong. It is in this hole that the rower places himself. Supplied with a single oar, 
which is very thin, three or fonr feet Kmg, and becoming broader at the two sides, 
the navigator, jok to speak moie eorrectly, the man-fish, paddling rapidly to the right 
and left, advances in a straight line aoross the foaming waves in the midst of the tem- 
pest itself, without incurring, more risk thaa the whales and phocsa of whom he \b 
become the companion and rivaL This iaventi<;p, which was admired by Captain 
Cook^ and is adopted m pari by the Norwegian and Danish pilots, could not possibly 
have .made ita appearance by mere chance under exacdy the same form, among lA 
the Isibes of the northern extremities of America. These tribes, consequendy, must 
have the same common descent, and must long have communicated together. || 

^ Kote OR the Commerce of Greenltnd, in the Dtnish iGnenra. 
t Greenland Dictionaries and Grammars by Egdde. 



t Bo«*a Voyage to Arctic Regions, i. p. 109. 
4 John Eg^de's History of Greenland* chap. vii. 
the World, chap. ix. Our Hist, of Geography. 



.vii. (in Danish.) La Peyrousc's Voyage round 
. Torid, chap. ix. Our Hist, of Geography. 

I Still, it mast be remarked, that this, and every other nautidil artifice, ii quite unknown to 
tbe aboriginal Esquimaux of Prince Keecnf • B»y. Rom, i. p. 175.— Tx. 
ToL. III.— Z 
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KxplfttifttUm 
ofa paMMge of 
Coroeliui 
Neint. 



We shall snize thtfl opportunitj "to explun a passage from (he bst 
writings of Cornelius Nepos, which has heen quoted, with some mn- 
tions, by Pliny, and Pomponius Mela.* «* A king of the Suevi, accord- 
ing to the former, or of the Boil, according to the latter, made Quintus Metellns Ce- 
ler, then Proconsul of Gaul, a present of some ImitafM, who," Mela asserts, "had 
been thrown by a tempest on the coast of Germany;— having," as Pliny adds, "been 
thus hurried away by the storm, while engaged in a trading voyage in the Indian 
Ocean." The Romans concluded from this circumstance that, coming, as these 
savages did, from India, it was practicable to make the tour of Asia and Europe 
round the north, by traversing the imaginary ocean which, as they supposed, occupied 
the site of Siberia and of the north of Russia. To us, this explanation is inadmis- 
sible, but the fact still remains, that Indians, or dark-complexioned people of some 
nation or other, reached the cbast of Germany or Gaul. In all probability, they wew 
Esquimaux, either from Labrador or Greenland. The same circumfltance again 
occurred in 16S0 aifd 16S4. Some Gteenlanders arrived at the Orkney islands in 
boats, constructed in the manner which ^ have just described.t They were mis- 
taken for Laplanders, and, consequently, were called Finn-^Men^ but Aeir boats, pre* 
served in College Museum at Edinburgh, and in the church of Barra, prove thatthcj 
came from Greenland. 

f^^f I ^^^ present character of the Greenhtnders is an i»i«fiBabfo mixture 
i«i!de^''' I of good and* bad qualities ; while their attachnKent to their national cus- 
toms, opposes the influence of foreign civilization. The Gkeealanders bitterly a^ 
cuse the Danes and dther navigators of having brought among them the doable 
scourge of small-pox and spirHuons liquors. The pi^eent well regulated Dani^ 
administration follows a plan of cok>nization calculated for establishing order and 
happiness ; but the ancient defects and modem vices of the Gieenlaiiders present 
great obstacles to tfad' system. Almosti entirely destitute of every idea of religion 
and of law, our geligious worship appears, in their eyes, nothing but a aseless cere- 
mony, while they look upon our criminal punishments as an unjust abuse ef power. 
The malefactor appears to them to be sufSciently nnnished, when, in a public assem- 
chriitknimi. I bly, ho is loaded with reprdaches. The missionaiies confess, that the 
•^•^ I conversion of' the Greenlanders advaf^ccs slowly, and exerts but little 

influence over their moral ideas*. * For some years back, however, the preaching of 
natives, educated as tnissionaries, Ims been productive of a hapjiy change. The 
Moravians have ai^o sucoee'ded in a remarkable manner in engaging the affections, 
and reforming the eonduct of this simple people, who are gifted with considerable 
quickness of perceftiDn. The commercial administration, by introducing nume- 
rical calculation, and even paper oMSey, have given them new notions wi£ fegard 
to property. In the southesn part of the country, they have been taught to make 
sopentitioni. | barrels, and construct boats.| The name of their ancient divinity, 
Tomgarsookj to whom they vtever oi^ied any wowfaip, is already forgotten as well 
as the malevolent goddee^^ withoutra name, who was supposed to inhabit a palace 
at the bottom of the sea, guarded by terrific 8eaHdog8.§ Even a kind <^ philosophy 
has introduced itself among them, and variouh new opinions exist concerning a future 
state and the transmigration of souls. The freethinkers of Greenland wiU not ad- 
mit the prevalent belief that there is a pacadise, where the soul, in a state of happy 
Priem^ar I indolence, is nourished willi- the heads Of sea-dogs. || The priests and 
^'"^''^^ I sorcerers, called Jtnffekok, and the malevolent enchanters, denominated 

* Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. it. cap. 67, Povp. Hela, iit. 5. Vossiui reads BaeU for the name of 
this nation, and thinks them Batavi, Other MSS. read Lydi, and the LygtU are mentioned by 
Tacitus aud Cluverius as a Suevian tribe ; and also the Boii, The Itater dwelling nearest the 
Helvetian territory, probably made the present of these foreigners to Mctcllus Cclcr, who 
was Proconsul oflRther Gaul only\ some time before A.U. 694, Uie commencement of Gcaar's 
conque8ts.~T]i. 

t Wallace's Account of the Islands of Orkney. London» irOO, p. 60. 

^ Danish Ministerial Gasette, quoted above. 

§ John Egede*s Natural and Civil History of Greenland, ch. ziz. CranU, Book iii. i^ct 5. 
p 35—39. / «. , ^ 

4 Compare Franklin, in Journey^ &c. Ross, vol. i. juutim. 
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JKieelt, are daiijr losiiig their infiueBee* Perhajis the peried may not be far distanti 
when the subliine deYotion of the virtuous Egede will meet with its reward, and a 
Christian and einlized people will at length inh^it this menuy^ble colony, the most 
BOithera that the Europeans have ever established. A mild and pure glory will then 
recompense Denmark for the peeuniary sacrifices which this struggle with the ele- 
ments has cost her, a struggle into which she has been drawn by a pious zeal, and 
die influence of historical recollections. 

The same rememhranees accompany us to that wonderful island, I DemiBtiM or 
which, although it was known seven centuries before the time of Colum- | ''^'^ 
bus, is, nevertbel^sr, a natural appendage of the New Continent Our readers will 
readily understand that we allude to Icdand^ that land of prodigies, where the sub- 
terraneous fires of the abyss bunt through « frozen soil ; where boiling springs shoot 
up their fountains, asoidst etemal'snows : and where the powerful genius of liberty, 
and the no less poweijal genius of poetry, have given brilliant proofs of the energies 
of the human 'mind at the farthest confines of animated nature. 

We were loeg indebted for our acquaintance with the geographical I Geofitphicu 
situation of Icelttid, to the observations of obscure Si^thors, made in the | "^^*°^ 
midcHe ^the seventeenth century, or, perhaps, even merely copied by Torfseus from 
some imitation of the Coria di ^avegar o£ the brothers Zenr, which was drawn up in 
the fbu i I s Qth cent n iy* To thege were added the acwate results of the survey of 
the mililsfy ewpeeem completed in 1734*. Sych were me discordant elements of the 
map of leebnd, which was published by the Homai^is, and became, with some slight 
coneetioas, the origin of all the rest* But, in 1778, Messrs. Borda, Pingre, and 
TOTdun de la Cieane, after* hifpiag/at fiml sought in vain for Iceland, floating, as it 
were, like Delos, on the ocean, detefmined astronomically several principal positions, 
aoibe ef which were placed three or four degrees t^ far to the weit. The superficial 
extent of the island, ' which/ aesording to the apciel^ maps, lu^i been estimated at 
8M0 square leagues, was ledi^ed, iok consequence of their measiixement, to 4500. 

Iceland, that is to say, the country of ice, strictly spewing, is nothing I kmIu. 
hot a chain of immense rocks, the suimit of which is covered with snow, [ Mooouim. 
although fire bums within their subterranean caverns. Trap and basalt appear to 
predominate in the structure of these mountains. The basalt forms immense masses 
of pdlars, similar to thefe of Giant's Causeway in Iseland. Mount Akrefell contains 
beds of amygdaloid, trap«tufi^and greenslone, the lo^er surface of which has evidently 

* The Ibilowiiig are the changes which Iceland has unclergone \n the ipapi of the eighteenth 
century. 

. . ifht. • • 

Homann'Blfap - - eS' 19 to 67 17 348 W to 2 12 from Ferro. 

Horrebow'^ do. - • • 63 14 to Of 14 331 to 345 11 from Oxford ? 

(346 95 to 1 96 from Ferro.) 
GesesalHistoryof yoyagetdo.63 aito6r.l8 » 6 to 23 ^fromParis. . 

• , (34d 544o 3i7 54 from Ferro.) 

Yefdun de la Creane's do. 63 13 to 66 45 27 2 to 18 14 from Paris. 

(352 58 to 1 36 from Ferro.) 

It k lemarkable that Honeboer, if» as we aappoSe, he has c#lcal%ted from the menilian of Ox- 
firt^thoald haTe correctly laid down the position of this eastern coast. It is probable, in fact, 
that be must haTe had before him either the mag f(r observations of some English navigator, 
whose name has remained unknown. 

The map of the brothers Zeni giTca all the latitudes toehigh; but aa it allows Iceland only 
nine degrees in length, it approechea, within Ao/^tf ^gree neasly, of our modern maps. Kyen 
the figure of tte isUnd ia good, with the excepUon of tbe.N.E. peoiaaula, with which the Zeni 
were unacquainted. 

This uncertainty with respect to the geoerapbical position of Iceland, naturally extended to 
the adjacent coast of Greenland; and so late as June, 1822, a correction of 5^ to lO^* of its 
western longitude, was made by the indefatigable Captain W. Scoresby. In his ship Baffin, 
he explored this almost forgotten shore, from lat. 69^ to 75^ north ; and besides that spuod 
namea Sewrewby^ which is supposed to communicate with Jacob'^ Bight, within Davie's Straits, 
te foond the Une of coast, like that on the western side, intersected by frequent inlets, of 
wbidi the chief are Davie^t Sound, Mountmorrit^ Inle^ ^tachenzie't fnletf Scot*» JnUt, Three 
islanda, lAvcrpool Coagt, Canning, and Boniekoe, are situated at a short distance from the land. 
itaelff now remored 5^» 10**, and 15^ farther to the westward. S^e Scor€9b/9 Voyage, Chart 
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been Bobjected to the action of a very strong fSre, probably at the botAom of the f» 
Ufib I mitive ocean.* Serreral foimationa of kiYa are noticedi one of wfakh \m 

flowed, and oHen still flows, in the form of blazing torrents, idiich issue from cnten; 
another kind, of a spongy, and, as it were, a cavernous nature, appears, if «e ntf 
use the expression, to hare boiled op in the veiy place iHiere it is found. This but 
mentioned lava contains in itel numerous cavities the most singular stalactites. Then 
▼oieuMMrt. I are about twelve volcanoes in Iceland, with the eruptions of which we 
are acquainted, not reckoning those which may have beeeme extinguished before 
Iceland was inhabited. The most eelelnvted of these n^canoes is JMmsiI Uakf 
situated in the southern part of^the island, at the distance of dbovt a leagiie andt 
quaiter from the sea. Its elevation is estimated at 4800 feet above tbe level of the 
sea. The vohmnoes of SeaptefeU made themselves knowB in 1768, in a teirific man- 
ner. The river Skapt-Aa was completely filled with pumice stones and lava; a fer- 
tile district was instantly changed into a desert covered with scoriae; snlpfaaroas ex- 
halations and clouds of cinders spread themselves over almcttt ibe whole islsad;«iid 
an epidemic was the consequence. No phenomenon, however, better proves how 
immense the mass of volcanic natter must be, than the sudden appearance oft n^v 
Voietnie kirt. | island, whtch, shortly* before the eruption of 1788, raee up to tM south* 
west of ReikianesB^ in 63® 20' htitude, and d"* 40' west longitndow This island threw 
out flames and pumice stones; yet, in 1789, when m search fiir it wvMnade, it bed 
entirely disappeared. It is probable, tberelbre, thst this island wts nothiag more 
than a crust of lava and pumice stones, raised to the surface^f the sen by a saboM* 
rrae eruption.! ^ 

Mm qnteei. | The hot springs are another cnridiiil^ in this island, but thef'bave not 
all the same degree of heat Those, whose tepid waters issue as gently as m ordi- 
nary springs, are called Laugarj o» baths ; others, that throw up boiling water with 
great noise, are denotaiinated CMrentj itt feelandic, ihi^er.* Tho most remarkaMe 
TKeOeyier. | of the'se springs is whst is called the Gemer; which is fovnd near Skai- 
holt, in the middle of a plain where there are about forty other springs of a smaDer 
size. Its mouth is nineteen feet in diameter, and the bason into which it spreads 
itself thirty-nine. The Archbishop of Troil saw this spring rise to the height of 
eighty-eight feet; and Dr. Lind to that of ninety-two. This column of wafer, sor- 
rounded by a dense smoke, fbllslMick ppon itself, or forms » magnificent girandole. 
A new spring has lately been discovered which rivals the €reyser. It is called the 
The strok. | Strok. The aperture from which it springs is of a smaller diameter, but 
it shoots up with more fbrce than tbe Geyser; presents a better defined surface; and 
reaches a much greater elevation ; and is then dispersed in the air like our artiiicial 
fountains.^ Two other sprigs rise and fall down again alternately. The whole of 
this infernal valley is tied with springs^ and surrounded with lava and pumice stones. 
These boiling Waten, and principally those of the Geyser, deposite round their edges 
acMistof siliceous tuff. § In these hot spfings, which forraeriy served to baptize 
their pagan ancestors, the* Icelanden boil thifir vegetables, meat, eggs, and other 
articles of food; but it is-aecessary to cover vrifh care the pot suspended in these 
smoking waters, in order te prevent the volcanic odour from giving a taste to the vie* 
tuals. They likewise wash their linen in* them, and by means St the heat, gi^s ^ 
curve to several implements of Xvood. The more temperate springs are employed 
as baths. The cows that drink of these waters give ari^eatraordinsry quantity of milk* 
Mtoaw i I Besides these magi^ficent fountains, Iceland l&ewise contains mineral 
"V"^"*^ I springs, which the inhabitants call tho beer springs, a denomination which 

appears to proire that they bCire not always neglected the use of this beverage, as 
they do at present. 

One of the most singular ploductions of Iceland is that blackish, heavy, and in- 

* Hackensie'a Travels in Iceland, Kdinburg^h Review, vol. xix. p. 432 — 434. 
t M. de Lcevenarn, Letter or the New Island, Copenhagen, 1787. 

4 Olsen, Letter on Iceland, in the New Memoirs of the Acad, of Scien. of Copenhagen, ▼(»• 
IV. with plates. This is the New Geyser of M. Stanley, Letter on Iceland, 1789. 
% htrgamnnp m the Letters on Iceund» by TroU» (In Volland.) 
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I sobalMioeyCayedt m loaindie, $mrlmirm^'^ nWeh is a femil { 

ipood, slightly carbonize4t and banM with flaoM^ Aaotker kisd*of mineral wood, 

beavier than 8ea*>eoal, hums jvilhout flame, and contains chalcedofiy in its transverse 

The osDtral mofontains oMcelaady probaMy of a pnaaitiTe imtare, coil- | Umentt, 
Uan iron and copper, whkh ase^oot worked, for want of 1^1; l&ewise marble; limey 
plaster, porcelain clay, aid seferal kinds of bole, besides onyx, agate, jasper^ and 
ether stones. Solphnr ivalso Iboad, beth in a pi»e and im p aro state^ The mines 
of Krisevig and Hvsavig sii^ the most eonsiderable; A mannfaetory for refimng sol- 
phur has been astflMshtfd in the latter place. The«ulphur hills present I siiiiirMi* 
a more ftightM, and, perhaps, too, a more instsuetiTe plieQonenon,^han | ^^' 
the Geyser. Under y oar very £tot you see the chiy conlinnally bubbling up, and 
hear the din of walera b^pling and hissing in. the interior of the moantain, while a hot 
Tapour hovesa abcyre ik» ground, Irem which eohimos of jsunMy water frequently 
shoot np. The aalplnnr, which forms the cnist of these beds of clay, is generally 
fery hotj and is met with under the most beautiful eiysialliae forms. 

Icefamd prodoeas no sak ; hot the water of the sorroimding sea is fully as saline as 
dial oftlM Medilesnftmm. The salt whiah they obtain item it gives a blaish tint to 
fish. 

TIm atmo flpM b r a of leelaad also displaya its prodigies^ Through an I iUrnMidi. 
air, whisii ia fliiet witti wy paiticUsy theean and bmkmi fpjteat doid>le, or | "^'^ 
asaooie extraordinary feiins ; the aurora borealis reflects a thousand different coloaiay 
and every where the magical ittosion ofb tbe'anrafe creates pbantam seas and imagi« 
nary ahesesh The etdinary eisralt wouhl 'be-4uffisiently»tempente to admit of the 
cohiYalian of wheal,- whichiwaa formerly suficiaat for the ««nts of a mueh more 
cmuidefable pepnlation. The goveoment lakes gfeat pains to revive it Bat whea 
ikB floating iee fixes itsetf bettaeen the i^prtbero proinontories of this iskndy all far*^ 
ther hope of ealtrvatioa for one or -tarn years entirely ceases, a frif^tful degree ef 
cold difibses itaelf through the whole iskiid, the winds bring with them cemplele oo* 
lamne of icy particles, vegetatioan% entirely destroyed, and famine and despair appear 
seated upon those meantains, ^wlish in vain are heated by all the fires of their subter* 
ranean abyss. 

Within the space of one aentury the inhabitants reckoned forty-three 
bad seasons) among whkh dMre were foerteed years of famine. In 1784 
sod 1786, when an intense severity of winter sneceed o d volcanic eruptions, 90(HI 
imlividaahi perished, or one fifth of the entke popriMian, wM^ ^90,488 sheep, 28,000 
horses, and 11,491 horifed cattle.]; 

The Eiifmui arenertiis, in Icelandie, eie/vr, is a species ef wfld wheat, | vesetatSoo. 
wliieh afiTflffds good flour. The liekm hUmdiem^ and seveml o^r species of lichens^ 
are used as food, as well as a great numbor of antilporbutic wots, and ev^i several 
kinds ef marine plants, and, eaongat ethers. Hie Mg» Boccharifera^ and the Fueu$ 
/(diageui. IcelaiKl produces, like Norway, an imaBense quantity ^ wild berries of an 
eaeellenit flavoer. Gardening is new practised over Ike w|Mle country. Cauliflowera, 
however, do not succeed. The ealtivation of Ike peMe has not made sufficient 
progress for the advantage ef the island. In foraMr thnes, the sentham I amImc 
vafleys were covered wi^ entenaive forestai but theyfakve been devaft- | ^"^^ 
tated by an improvkieiit ecenomyi At present, nsJhing more is seen than a few 
woods of bnch trees, and a great deal of brushwood. - But the wood which is denied 
to tiie ledanders by the eai& is brought to Hamn by the oeaan. The | nMtipK«<Md* 
hamense qnanthy of thksk trunks of pines, firs*, and^tber- tsees, which are thrown 
upon the mnthem coasts of Iceland, especially upon North Cape, and Cape Langa^ 
ness, is one of the most astonishing phenomena in nature. This wood comes floating 
^own upon these two points of land in such abundance, thai the inhabitants neglect 

* Surtnr, the Black God, the Plato of the North. Brand, 6rebruid. 
^ Ifsekensie, 1. c. 

i atephaasen, (Magistrate of Iceland,) Deseription of Iceland, in the 18th century, Copen- 
liagen, ISOT. OhiTio% Economical Journey in Iceland, (in PanisbO Olsfsen, Voyage to Iceland. 
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the greater part of it. The pieeee which are oanied by the wafee along tfiese I ^ 
promontories, towards tfacT other coaata, supply a sttAeieiit ^quantity for eonstruc^ 
their boats. 

I The hor%BB ere of the sanie species as those of Norway, and are d ^ 
ployed, with the asses, to carry loads. . Hhe oxen and cows are gei * 
rally without horns, but the shcfep, on the contrary, hsKre two, and someiimes thH 
are reiy large, and have longer wool than the common Danish she^. Iceland a i 
tains about 4W,000 sheep, and oeiffly 40,000 horned eaitlle. The pastures, if bd | 
attended to, would constitute the Irue riches of the island ^ but they are left in a sti 
of nalure. ' 

The rem deer. | Crbvomment has broo^t tike rein-deer to Iceland, and it has tnultipH I 
there. It is remarfcable tiimt this animal was not originally « native of the coudq I 
considering that the rein-deer moss grows there in great abimdance. The foxes 
9am. I Iceland'fiiniish beaotiful fun. Those of a greyiMi colour are sometin 

sold at Copenhagen for thirty or Ibrty shillings. This is the only wild animal in la 
land. The white bey, which soooetiaes reaches these shores, floating upon islaii 
of ice, now and then^commits ravagns before he is- destroyed. Among the birds 
Iceland, the eider-down dnelt, Atet m ^Ua m ma ^ is. c^ebrated for ila down. The falcori 
TuomM, I of Iceland were formerly in greater request than they, are in the presd i 
day. The white falcon, which is more rarely met with, is n^e Kh fiEste three to fei i 
pounds sterling. The king ef Denmark s e i ne timee makes p r esea l s <tf them to d i 
ferent courts. i 

m*. I The sea and rivers etfer advantages to the Idelanders which they in i 

gleet The salmon, trout, barbel, end other eKoelleet fish with which ..the' rivei i 
swarm, are generally permitted to live imd die undisturbed. Eele are likewise vei i 
abundant; but the inhibftants artf afraid-ef eatlig them, fiincyiag, that in them thi i 
see the offspring of the great sea serpenfy.elieh, accoidSng to the mythology of Odi i 
encircles die whole earth, a being whom the ieelenden pretend to .have seen lif\ti 
his head above the sea, near their solitary shoves. The coasts are surrounded vii 
herrings ; but it is only lately that Ihe inhabitaetq. Imve beeeme acquainted with tk 
nse of nets. Small whales, and thceea-calf and see«dog, togeiier with the cod, ai 
what the natives most commonly fish for. 

r„„i,j^, aod I Iceland is divided inte four districts, named after the four cardiu 
••WM* I points. Those of the south, the east, and the west, formed the dioces 

ofSkfdholL The diocese oPifolum comprised the northern quarter; but, since 1801 
the two bishoprics have been eniled. New sites have been marked out for foundioi 
other towns. That of Reikianik contained, a short tieie ago,%bout a hundred housefli 
and constitutes the present capital of the country. BeutUadr is the seat of a goo# 
academy, with a coUeetiea of 1500 v^tnmes, which is no doubt the most noi&en 
library in the world* • * 

ceaaetee. | The commerce of Iceland, fomeily shackled by monopoly, is now free. 
The inhabitants export fish, train-eil, meat, t^ew, butter, hides, eider-down, wool. 
worsted thread, and coarae woe^ea stuffiu Their importations consist of wheat, 
grain, brandy, tobacco, oebmal neichandise, fine stuffs, and articles of hardware. 
The value of this commerce is liabie to considerable variatek 

In 1784, the exportations amounted to 244,422 riz^doilars, and their importations 
to 189,492 rik-doUars.* In 1M9; the exportations were estimated at 191,286 rix- 
doUars, and the importations at 167,205 rix-dollarB.t 

Let us now proceed to consider the interesting people who inhabit this singular 
The iceitiid- I country. The Icelanders are, in general, of a moderate stature, and well 
cn> I proportioned ; but as their food contains httle nourishment, they are by no 

means vigorous. Their marriages are not attended with a numerous offspring. They 
are by no means industrious, but honest, benevolent, faithful, and obliging, these gene- 
rous islanders display all the hospitality which theit means can afford. Their principal 
occupations consist in fishing, and taking charge of their flocks. Along the coasts, the 

• Ordonnance of the King of Denmark, of 13th June, 1787, p. 139. 

t Danish Geographical Diet of 1807. See Anderson, Diet. Codim. p. 424. 
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i^^npcoatiDue fishing, both in mimmer and ^vinter. The wonaen make read? their fiifa, 
ctsini aew, and spin. The men prepare hides, apd exercise the mechanical [ am ui 

ft. Some of them work in g(Ad i^d silver. They also maanfacture, | i»>ci- 
adii ike peasants of Jutland, and several other provinces^ e kind of coarse cloth, 
-9 mpwn by the name of I Va imu h They raanulacture annually 146,000 pairs of wooU 
liiBBi stockings, and 163,000 puis of gloves.* These inlanders are so attached to 
cehiAr native country, that they aie wmtched every where else» Naturally grave and 
rei,;igious, they never cross a river, .or any other dangerous passage, without uncover- 
tiiiif their head, and imploiiag the.Diviae protection. When assembled I ^ ^^^ ^^ 

fether, their favWite amusemsBt consists in leading their historical | •onm, 

s is#tioiis, or compositions of their aneient barda. The master of ihe house begins, 

ht rf the others take his place by tiims. t At other times, mod^ poetry is read aloud.]; 

heiinetimes, one of the men gives his hand to a woman, and they sing couplets alter- 

i ^ocAsly, that form a kind of dialogue,§ the rest of the company new wad then joining 

innfiie ckorua* The game of chess is very much in vogue amongst them, and, like 

por A ancient Scandinavians, they feel great pride k^ playing it with skill. The dress 

r}^,:^ iihe Icekmders is neither elegant/ nor very much ornamented^ but, on | dmm. 

[yj^ other hand, it 'is decent, dean, and %dm>tedto the climate. The women wear 

fjHgs of gold, silver, and copper, on their fingers. The poorer among them are 

reefssed in the coarse staff whieh we already noticed, and which is always of a black 

[]eiP>ur. Those w1m> enjoy .greater ease of cir^sumstances, ase clothed in more ample 

sffs, and wear ornaments of gilt silver. The Icekmders are in general badly lodged. 

I, ^^some places their heaaes are eonetmat^ of Ihe wood which baa been thrown up 

^f the sea ; and sotqatimes tka walls are made of 'lava and motfSk They cover the 

,vv.|ef with sods, placed on joists, and occasionally upon the rihe of whales, which are 

^rnro durable,, and less expensive than wood. Many of their huts are made entirely 

^ , Iki^ and lighted by a'window ia the roofl Their principal food conaista of diy 

y: ^, and preparations of milk. They are^paring of their animal food, and, formerly, 

-jead was scarce. At present, however, 18,000 tons of rye are consumed in the 

3 iand. The wealthy know the use of wine, coffee, and all the spices of our kitchen. 

, I more useful imitation of the, Danish manners has led to the establishment of seve- 

^ literary societies here, some of which have pi^Ushed memoirs. The parishes, 

hOy have begun to* form little public libraries, from which the heads of I 1,^^^^^ 

kmilies borrow books of mondity and history. Every Icelander knows | •^ uceimiuM. 

low to write, and to calculate ; and the gcealer part of them are acquainted with bibli^ 

Iftl history, as well as that of Scandinavia. Among &eir clergy, many individuals 

«e met with, who are intimately versed in all the beauties of the Greek and Roman 

Iterature. The useful study of the Physical sciences, however, has not been diffused 

•raongst them. || Such is this colony of Scandinavians, placed between the ice of the 

poles and the flames of the abyss. « 

To the north of Iceland, extend coasts still imperftctly known, which I ^^Swi- 
belong either to Greenland, or to an icy Archipelago. They have only | lud. 
been accidentally seen by navigators, who, in pursuing the whale, penetrated into 
these dangerous seast Concussions ktely expenenoad at sea, and masses of float- 
ing pumice-stones, appear to indicate the exiaton^ of volcanoes about the 75^« 
Would the hot springs be dbeovered here, wfcich, aoeording to the brothers Zeni, 
were employed to heat the monastery of St. Thomas? The island of I undofjote 
John de JVfayen, which has been often visited, is nothing more tlAn a | ^ ^'•jcn- 
mass of black coloured rocks, but without any volcanic traces. 

The group of three large islands, and of a considerable number of lesser ones, 
vbich have received the name of Spitzbergen, terminate, in the present | spiixbersa. 
state of our geographical knowledge, this chain of icy hinds, which are dependent on 
Oreealand, uid, consequently, on North America. The great island of Spitabergen, 

* Mohr and OlsYittt, Travels in Iceland, (in Daniah.) 
t These meetings are termed Sagu-Lestor. 

\ Rimtul^stor. 4 Vtkevaka. 

1 Holland, on the Literatare and Inttmction of the Icelander^ in Sir George Mackenzie'f 
Trarela. TrmI, Letters on Iceland, p. 184. 
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properi J ao eaUed, li •epftntsd by narrow canftb from ^ 
islaxids. The eastern penmaula of Uie great idand, baa received the mme of Kw 
Friedand. Towards the north-west point, 9f^ ^e remains of the establisbnent 
Betcfipdoo of I formed by the Dutch whalers, called Smeerenberg** The mounftiss of 
ikb MMstry. | Spitsbergen, <»owned with perpetual anew,* and flanked with gkins, 
refleet to a considerable distance a light equal to that of the full moon. Tbtte 
mountains are probably composed of red graflko; the bloeiia of which, being in i 
great measure uncovered, shine Oke masses of fire; in the middle of the crystsSsud 
sapphires formed by ^e ice. In consequence of their enormous elevation,! thej 
may be descried at a great distance ; and, as theyahoot up abruptly from the bosom 
of &e sea, the bays, vessels, whales, every thing, in short, appears in tbeir vici- 
nity, extremely minute* The solemn silence thatteigns in this desert land, iocrea^s 
the mysterious horror which the navigator experiences on hia ap|»oach. Neverthe- 
less, the death of nature is even here only periodical. One uninterrupted day, of 
Bve months' duration, supplies ^ ^lace of summer. The Tiaing and settibg of tbe 
•un mark the limits of the viviQriog season. Yet, it is only towards the middle of this 
season, or, if the expression be preferred, towards flie noon of this protracted day, 
that the heat, long accumulated, penetretesa little way into the frozen earth. Al- 
though pitch on vessels is melted by the rays of the sun, still on^ a small number of 
plants expand, such as the cochleariie, mnuocnluses, and sedums; and Martens 
might have gathered a chaptet of poppy flowera along tiiese gloomy shores. The 
gulfs and bays are filled with fuci and algss of gigantic dimensions, one species being 
two hundred feet*in length. It is among these marine forests ^at the phoca and 
wkaiei. I whales love to roll their' enormous bodies, thoa» vast masses of fat, 
which the fishermen of Europe pursue even to the very middle of eternal ice. It is 
there that these animals search for the mollusca and little fibh, their accustomed 
nourishment It is there, in short, that these beings, to all appearance so heavy and 
«o ins^sible, yield themselves up to thei^ social disposition, their sports, and dieir 
loves. Assembled together upon a field of ice. the sea-dogs dry their brown-^^oloured 
hair; the i»or«e, or hvalrosSjX fastening himself to the rocks, displays his eoornious 
defensive weapons, the brilliant ivory of which is concealed under a layer of sea* 
alime; while the whale blows through his vast nostrils, fountains of water into tbe 
air, and resembles a floating bank, upon which various Crustacea and mollusca fix 
their abode. This peaceful animal, however, is often mortally wounded by the 
narvkal,§ which has received the name of tiie s«a*tmtcom, from being generally (oo^ 
deprived of one of its horizontal dbfences. The whale is also frequently the rictim 
of a species of dolphin, called the awdrd^fiah, who tears out pieces of flesh from hiB 
body, and particularly endeavours to devour his tongue. Among all tbe colossal 
monsters of the icy sea, one formidable, voracious, and sanguinary quadruped, tbe 
polar bear, claims the first rank. At one time, borne along upon an islet of ice, and, 
at another, swimming in the midst of the waves, he pursues every thing that is ani- 
mated with life, devours every mnimal that be encounters, and then, roaring with de- 
light, seats himself enthroned on the victorious trophy of mutilated carcasses and 
bones. Another quadruped, the timid and amiable rein-deer, browses the moss with 
which all the rocks are covered. Troops of foxes, and countless swarms of sea- 
birds, likewise repair hither for a little while, to people these solitary islands; bot^as 
soon as the polar day is over, these animaJs retire across the unknown countnesi 
either to America or to Asia.|| 

* Tn English, the castle of fat, or, fat castle. 

f Above the clouds,— Phipps* Voyage to Polar Seas. . . jjj 

t Mofe, is a corruption* or the Russian adjective mortkaiot maritime. ^''''^^'^,'Leiiis 

Icebindic and Banish, from hvalf a whale, and roM, horse ; horse-whale. The word hvid, w: 

to be derived from kvallt a little hill, a rising ground, or, as if one were to say> tbe m-sao 

tain. (Corop. JVTa/a-&i^a, giottartum in voce vHall,) 
§ ^ar-hfval^ from nar, Icelandish, dead body, and hvalf kill-whale. fMn«Ii- 

I Marten's Voyage to Spitzbergen and Greenland, Hamburgh, 1675, in 4to. and^e tr^ 

jtion in the Voyage to the North. Bacstromt Voyage to SpitzbergeiH in the Philoiopw^ 

Magazine, 1801. 
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The marine animalB of Spitzbergen present to the cupidity of Europeans, an attrac- 
ioQ which makes them forget the dangers of these inhospitable seas. The whale 
Ishery, mentioned in the ninth century, has often given employment to 1 iwviaio 
IS many as four hundred large vessels, of all nations. The Dutch, with- | fi*i»7« 
n the space of forty-six year^ caught 32,900 whales, the whale-bone and oil of 
«vliich were worth fourteen millions sterling.* In the present day, however, these 
uiimals appear to frequent the sdqs qf Spitzbergen in fewer numbers, and are no 
onger met with of the same dimensions as at the commencement of the fishery. 
The morse is more numerous and easier to attack. Its skin, made use of for sus- 
yeoding carriages, and its teeth, more compact than those of the elephant, are the 
objects that occasionally attract to Spitzbergen temporary colonies of Russians, 
The ancient Britons, evea before the Roman i^ivasion, made their sword- I The bom or 
pummels of this bone.| The ancient Scandinavian colony of Greenland, | ^« oarhTsL 
paid in ^denies de boardOf which appear to have been the defences of the morse, the 
tribute which, under the name of Saint Peter^s penny, flowed from the farthest extre- 
mities of the earth, to support the magnificence of the Roman palaces, and the pomp 
of the Papal court.| The horn of the narhval has long been the object of supersti- 
tious veneration; pretended universal remedies were obtained from it; and it was 
bung up in the museums with chains of gold. The Margraves of Bareuth ordered 
several of them to be preserved among the treasures of their family. They had even 
accepted of one of them as payment of a sum amounting to more than sixty thousand 
rix-dollars. The two branches of this house shared between them one of these 
horns, with as many formalities as they would have employed for the division of a 
whole fief.§ In the present dsgr, however, physicians have abandoned this panacea, 
and the * veritable imtcome' has lost its imaginary value. Another substance, the ori- 
ginal product of these regions, has likewise been the subject of some fables. We 
allude to the celebrated matter of the qjachalot, very improperly denomi- | spermacetL 
nated spemuiceti, but, more appropriately, whaie*s white. In the north, candles of a 
brilliant white are made of it. All these enormous animals, however, are far less 
useful to man than the herring, of which the icy sea appears to be either the native 
abode or the asylum. There, in the midst of inaccessible waters, he sets at defiance 
ail his enemies. Unknown causes, however, drive him from this secure retreat, to 
the north-east coasts of Europe and of America, which he surrounds with his count- 
less shoals. ^ 

The extreme abundance of floating wood, which is brought by the sea I »«"■■*•««- 



to the shores of Labrador and Greenland, and especially to those of Ice- \ floatiag ^ood. 
land, and the arctic lands situated between these #wo islands, forms another, and the 
last object of curiosity that deserves to arrest our attention among these polar regions. 
We are assured that the masses of floating wood thrown by the sea upon the island of 
John de Mayen, often equals the wholfe^f this island in extent. || There are some years, 
▼hen the Icelanders collect sufficient to ser^them for fuel. The bays of Spitzber- 
gen are filled with it, and it accumulate^iponlhose parts of the coasts of Siberia that 
are exposed to the east, and consists of trunks of larch trees, pines, Siberian cedars, 
firs, and Femambucco, and Campeachy wood^.lT These trunks appear to have been 
swept away by the great rivers of Ai*a and America. ■ Some of them are brought 
ftom the Gulf of Mexico, by the faipous Bahama stream, while others are hurried 
forward by the current, which, to the North bf Siberia, constantly sets in from east 
to west. Some of Ihese large trees, that have been deprived of Uieir bark by friction, 
are in such a state of preservation as even to form excellent building timber.** If 
this floating wood, however, proceed from forests that are still actually in existence, 
another past appears to us to hav6 a more remote origin, and to bo connected with 
• 

• Andewon's History of Commerce, vol. vii. p. 233. (Germ. Trans.) 
t Solin, Polyhistor, c. 23. 

* Schlegel, Memoirs for the Danish History, t. i. part i. p. 177. Bcckman, Apparatus for 
the knowledge of Merchandise, t. i. p. 329--341. (In German.) 

\ Spies% Archiyische nehenarhelten. No. i. p. 69. 
I Crantx, History of Greenland, t i. p. 50.— 54. 

1 0lafscn, Voyage to Iceland, t. i. p. 272, (In German. •• Idem, 1. 1. parag. 63r, 6o8. 

Vol. IIL— a a 
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the great rsvoiuti<ms of the globe. We have already seen in oer Pkifmed G^grtfkif 
that extensWe deposits of coal, of bituminous wood, and of overtniied trees, tnn- 
Theory of ite I tended indiscriminately under the surface of continents and seaa. Thii 
^£1. ^ ^^ I vegetable wreck must belong to several eatastrophes, to repeated dens- 
tations of the solid land. The whole extent of the^globe has ezperienced nnilir 
revolutions, and even the Polar Regions present their traces. In Iceland, baadM 
the fossil bituminous wood, another kind is aiaObfi>und in the earth, which has oily 
undergone a change of colour, odeur, and solidky; sometimes merely a flatteiUDg, 
but with no appearance of mineralization. This woad is met with in argillaceous uid 
sandy ground, at the height of some fathoms above the present level of the ocen, 
while the deposits of turf and bituminous wood, most generally commence twentj- 
five, or even a hundred fathoms above 4hi8 level. I In the same manner, we find, in 
Siberia, great masses of wood deposited at elevations which the present sea co\iM 
never have reached*! Some philosophers have imagined, that in these Acts, dier 
perceive a new proof of the diminution of the sea, these depomts proceeding, accord- 
ing to them, from floating wood of an epoch anterior to this diminution. Without 
wishing altogether to reject this opinion, we ourselves rather consider them as iht 
remains of forests, which were overturned in the very places where they originallT 
grew. If we admit that the bottom of the sea in lAany places presents to the action 
of the waves similar deposits of shattered forests, ttiat once belonged to consents 
which have been overwhelmed during the great revolutions of the globe, we maj 
conceive that a greater or lesser quantity of wood must be detached from them, ac- 
cording as the action of the waves is stronger or weaker at any particular f>oiDt 
Now this action, always very superficial, takes more effect in the shallowest seas, 
such as are all those of the north. It appears to us therefore, that a great part of tbe 
polar floating wood ought to be considered as the vegetable wreck of great contineiits, 
which, crumbling into the basin of the sea, have yet allowed the waters, on retiringi 
to leave our present land uncovered. 

This conjecture, may, perhaps, merit the consideration of those who shall, one daj 
or other, direct their scientific attention to the mysteries of that Polar werM, t Bketch 
of which we have now completed. 
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DESCRIPTION OF ^AMERICA. CONTINUED. 

Canada, Aova-Scoh'o, and ^^eu)foundland. 

ArTER having surveyed the frozen ^e/ie of the new world, we enter a country of 
a milder climate, where men, by mbans of agriculture, have beeq eiyibled to form 
themselves into more numerous societies. Although the soil is 'less sterile, it 1^^^ 
still many disadvantages ; and its inhabitants appear to have hitherto made but little 
CiMda. I progress in civilization. In ascending the river St. Lawrence, 've ob- 
serve the majestic forests of Canada expanding round the greatest lake^that exist 
in the world. The river itself may be considered as a strait, which afTocds a passage 
latesqictior. | to these immense bodies of water. To the largest of these ^^®^* ^^ 
earliest travellers have given the name of Lake Superior.§ It is more than ^w 

• Page 101—126. f Olaftcn, Voyage to Iceland, t. i. p. 80, 192, 280, and S26. 

i Gmelin, Voyaffe to Siberia, t. iii. p. 126. 

% Sagard Theodtt» le Grand Toyagc dn pays dca Hutona. Pari% 16S9. 



I cf i g m — in ciieonfereaoe : it» clear waters, fed by forty riyers, are contained in ex- 
tensive strata of rocks, and their surges nearly equal those of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Lake Huron, which is connected with the other by the Straits of St. | lAkeHonm. 
Mary, has a periphery of 800 leagues, and receives the waters of Lake Superior 
through a aeriea of rapid descents. The outline of Lake Michigan is supposed to 
be about 200 leagues : it communicates with the former by a long strait, which serves 
as an outlet for ite waters, and Ika oauntry around its banks belongs exclusively to 
the United Stetes. • Lake Huron discharges itself into the rapid river of St. Clair, 
which, by the accession of other streams, is changed into a small lake of the same 
name. A lass violent channel, properly called the Detroit, unites this | LUeEri*. 
basin wi|h Lake Erie, which is more than ninety leagues in length, and about twenty 
or thirty broad. On account, however, of ite shallow waters, and the unequal eleva- 
tion of ite banks, it is subject to storms, which render navigation dangerous. This 
lake communicatea with die river Niagara, and with those celebrated | irMguaHrcr. 
eataracte, of which ao much has been written, although no description can convey 
an adequate idea of their awful sublimity. We may remark, that the western faU 
is the greatest ; the river in this place is moreithan 600 yards wide, and the perpen- 
dicular height of the descent is upwards of 142 feet. The eastern, or American 
cataract, is 350 yards in breadth, and 163 feet high. It is separated from the west- 
ern by Gcat^s Island, i^ch li^p about half a mile fr6m the precipice, and has a sand 
bank, by means of which, in seasons of low water, the island may be approached 
from the eastern shore. It is now accessible by a bridge thrown over a little above 
the American fall. Goat's Island contains about eight acres of good land.* The 
great cataract is continually obscured with vapour, which may he distinguished at a 
very considerable distanoe ; and its foaming billows appear to float in the heavens, 
is the density of the misf varies, the adjacent forests and rocks are occasionally 
perceived, and they add te the splendour of the scene. The effect produced by the 
cold of winter on these sheets of water, thus rapidly agitated, is at once singular and 
magnificent. Icicles of great thickness and length are formed along the banks from 
the fringe, which flow c^^er them. The sources impregnated with sulphur, are con- 
gealed into transparent blue columns. Cones are formed by the spray, particularly 
QQ the American side, which have large fissures disclosing the interior composed of 
dosters of icicles, similar to the pipes of an organ. Some parts of the falls ai« 
consolidated into fluted columns, and the streams above are seen partially frozen.t 

The river Niagara descends by this splendid porch into Lake Ontario, | i^km ODtari» 
which is apparently calqn, although its waters are subject to phenomena resembling 
those of the tides. This lake is nearly 170 miles long, and sixty broad at the widest 
part^ It empties itself through the romantic Lake of a Thousand Isles, into the 
St Lawrence. The scenery lUong the banks of that great river, in the I Birarsc 
ricinity of Montreal, is wild and picturesque. The traveller observes | ^■■■^* 
aumerous villages, while he doubles the httle promontories that are covered with 
woods ; the houses seem to be placed on the water, and the tin-covered steeples 
reflect through the trees the rays of the sun. Yiews of this description are varied 
and repeated almost at every league.§ Afler having passed Quebec, the St. Lawrence 
becomes so^nuch enlarged, and its banks are so far distant firom each other, that it 
fesembles a gulf rather than a river. || 

• Courlay*8 Travels in Upper Canada. t Heriot'« Travels in Canada, cap. 7. and 8. 

* Duncan's Travels, Letter xv. § Weld, Voyage dans le Canada, t. ii. p. 210, &c. &c. 
I A canal is at this time in progress on the Canada side, around the falls of Niagara, which 

ii intended for sloop nsYigation, and expected to be Bnished in 1837. It is called the Welland 
canal, and enters lake Erie at Grand river, 48 miles above Buffalo, and lake Ontario at Twelve 
Mile CTcek. The length 38 miles. Capital one million of dollars. 

In addition to this, another, called the Uideau canal, is said to be in progress, and is to be 
completed in four years, its length from the falls of Chaudiere or the Ottawa river to Kingston 
on lake Ontario, is 133 miles. There will be 50 locks on the line, as there are 280 feet to lift 
to the summit level of the Rideau lake, and many heavy dams and guard locks will be required 
oa the river Rideao, to surmount its wild rapids. Huge gullies and ravines, requiring extensive 
tqaedttcU are to be passed. This canal, is to fall into the Ottawa, 130 miles from Montrcalf* 
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Riren and I The Ottawa is the only other considerable river of Canada; it mki 
•■•■'^ I its blue and transparent waters with those of the St. Lawrence. They 
form together the cascade of the Chaudiere, and many others of remarkable beantj. 
The river Sorell runs almost in a straight line northwards ; it is the outlet of Like 
Champlain ; bj being made navigable, it would afford a most convenient means of 
commercial intercourse with the interior of New York, and form a direct chain of 
communication with the great Western canals. 'Among the lesser rivers, that of 
Montmorenci is celebrated on account of its cataract. This sfl'eam forces twice a 
passage for itself through precipitous rocks. The rapidity of its current is augmented, 
as its channel is gradually contracted within the breadth of a hundred feet, when the 
river falls almost perpendicularly in white clouds of rolling foam, from a rock 246 
feet high ; — the spray resembling in its descent flakes of snow that are whirled into 
the profound abyss. Clouds of vapour arising, and assuming the prismatic coloun, 
are bounded by naked rocks of *grey limestone, which form the contours of a more 
varied, although perhaps of a less striking landscape, than that at the Niagara.* 
Soil and I Canada has been said to be an elevated coufltry, but it is not divided 
*~'*' I by any great chain of itfountains. The cataracts enable us partly to 
ascertain the relative position of its waters; and thoir course between Hudson's Bar 
and the river St. Lawrence, is marked by many hills, and by isolated rocks. The 
extremes of cold and heat are excessive, the range <if the 'Ihermoroeter has been 
calculated from a hundred and two degrees of Fahrenheit to thirty-six below zero in 
the same scale, f Frost begins in October, but the heat of the sun still keeps the 
weather tolerably warm during the day. In the following month the cold increaseg, 
one snow-storm succeeds another, until the whole face of the country is covered, 
and the eye looks in vain for a single spot of verdure. These storms are accompa- 
nied with violent hurricanes, which proceed commonly *from the frozen fegioDs of 
Hudson's Bay and Labrador. Europeans cannot remain long in the open air at this 
season, without experiencing the painful effects of an intense winter. At Quebec 
the sleet and snow frequently freeze as they beat against the faces of the people 
that are walking along the streets. Large masses of snow, 'drifting in several places 
above the height of a man, hinder the inhabitants of that city from communicating 
with each other. This weather continues with little interruption until the middle of 
December, when the boisterous storms are followed by a serene sky and by scolder 
atmosphere. All the rivers become suddenly frozen, even the St. Lawrence is in™' 
jpeded in its course, and its banks are surcharged with islands of ice. The settlera 
on the southern bank bring over their provisions to supply the market at Quebec 
As the river is rarely completely frozen, they use their canoes as sledges along the 
large heaps of floating ice. These immense masses are hurried down the stream 
with prodigious velocity, about the end of April, and, in some late seasons, not before 
the beginning of May. The breaking of the ice is accompani^ with a loud noise 
like the report of a cannon. The lake ice comes down in great quantities for several 
days, and carries along with it the roots and branches that are torn from the island 
and shores in the course of its descent.;^ Spring and summer are confounded with 
each other, and the sudden excess of heat renders the progress of vegetation almost 
perceptible. * 

Agrkatture. | Canada is nearly covered with forests, and the cultivation of the 
ground does not extend far beyond the banks of the St Lawrence. The extensive 
chain of farms along the sides of that river has the appearance of one immense 
town. Corn fields, pasture and meadow lands, embellished at intervals with clusters 
of trees, snow-white cottages, and neatly adorned churches, present themselves 
amidst the rich and verdant foliage that covers its steep banks. The view is bounded 
by lofly mountains, and lengthened out to the verge of the visible horizon by iaieT' 
ninable fbrests.§ The produce of the land consists of tobacco, which ib chLefly 

and with the Ohio canal, will open an inland navigation from Quebec to New Orleans; tn^ 
greateat inland navigation in the world.— P^7. Ed. . . 

• Heriot, p. 76-78. f Hjsriot, p. 266, * Umbcrt. 

^ Umbert'f Travels. 
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ctdtirated fi>rtlie omisumption of the colonists, and of different kinds of pulse and 
grain, that fonn an article of exportation. The culture of wheat has made very con- 
siderable progress of late years; the soil improves gradually as we ascend the St. 
Liawrence.* This progressive improvement continues through Upper Canada, which 
as much surpasses the lower {Mrovinep in fertility, as Montred is superior to Kama- 
Tooska. On the north and soodi banks in the neighbourhood of Quebec, the soil 
on the heights covers but thinly an iimneDse bed of black lime slate, which, as it 
becomes exposed tethe air, shivers into thin pieces, or moulders into dust. The 
meadows of Canada are reckoned better than those of the more southern parts of 
America. But the Canadians ase wretched husbandmen, they seldom manure their 
lands, and never plough them sufficiently deep. Hence the ground is soon exhausted, 
and Che fields are colored with noxious herbs. T\ke straw of their whf|«it is seldom 
more than eighteen or twenty inches long ; and the ear is aboiit a third part less tlian 
that produced in England. This plant is sown eariy in May^ and it is commonly 
ripe about the end of August The French Canadians give themselves rarely any 
trouble about gardens or orchards, while their neighbours in the United States have 
a large plantation of apple, pear and peach tcees, adjoining to their houses. Straw- 
berries and rasps are the best fruit in Canada; they appear in rich luxuriance on the 
plains behind Quebec, isnd are carried thither in great abundance during [the proper 
season. A]^le and pear treea are more abundant, and arrive at greater perfection in 
the vicinity of Montreal than in any other part of Lower Canada. The wild grapes, 
and those* produced from the vineyar4^ are little larger than currants; when ripe, 
they have rather an aeid and pungent, but not a disagreeable flavour. Melons of 
different kinds, of which the water and the musk are the most common, grow in 
great profusion; it appears indeed, that this plant is indigenous to Canada. Two 
kinds of wild cherry trees are f^enlifully scattered through many of the woods, but 
their fruit has hitherto been considered of little^value. The Enghsh walnut-tree is 
not adapted to bear the sudden successions of cold and heat, which | Pianti. 
mark the Canadian spring.f' A great many of the plants of Lapland and the United 
States, have been observed among the native productions of the country situated on 
the north of the St Lawrence* The great heat of the summer is probably the" 
reason why the annual plants, and such as are protected by the snow during winter, 
ve the same with those of more southern latitudes, while the trees and shrubs, on 
the other hand, having no shelter against the inclemency of the seasons, belong 
exclusively to the species that are found in the arctic regions. The ginseng and the 
lily of Cimada, are the same as those of Eamstchatka, and appear to indicate some 
resemUance between the botanical productions of Asia and America. Th9 Zizania 
aqwUieaj which is a gramineous plant peculiar to the country, and not unlike rice, 
grows in the marshy grounds ; it affords food to the water-fo.wl, and occasionally to 
some tribes of wandering Indians. 

Although Canada abounds with forests, the trees do not acquire | Foretttren. 
there the same lofliness, and the apparent luxuriance of life, that distinguish them 
in the United States. The different kinds of ever-greens and of firs are more nu- 
merous and more varied. Among others, there are the silver fir, the Weymouth and 
Canadian pHies, the American fir, and t^^ white cedar, or Thuya occidetUcUiSy which 
must not be confounded with the Cupreama dtsftcAa, or that of the United States. 
After these trees, which are considered the most useful, we may mention the maple, 
the birch, the lime, the American ash, and the iron-tree. The numerous kinds of 
oaks have not as yet been well defined ; those of Europe, however, present them- 
selves only in the form of stunted shrubs* The naval timber of Canada is chiefly 
imported from New England. An English ship of war, built lately with Canadian oak, 
became unfit for service after a few years. A tree called the live oak,| which is found 
Miy in the warmer parts of the country, is said to be well adapted for ship-building. 

* Annales des Voyages, t. xviii. p. 114. 

t The reader may consult, for more particular detMls on this lubject, Lss Annsles des 
Voyages, t. zriii. p. 113-*134— 126. 

i Sooth Carolina, Georgia, and the Horidai^ are the districts from which the five oak is 
braogtn for the pupoic of diip-biuKliof.-{lWt Zd.] 
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The flMttfrafly the laiuel, and the red mtilherrf tree, now im the iihade ePth« rnn 
8U Lawrence, but seldom arrive at any degree of perraction. The ash, the jew, and 
the mountain aahi are common to the northern countries of the old and new vorkL 
The forests in Canada, are adorned with the light festoons of the wild vise^Boj 
the odoriferous flowers of the Syrian asclepias*. There is ^indeed scarcely a tm ia 
these great woods, that has been considered useless ; and the making of pot urf 
ifipfeMiv. I pearl ashes has contributed to enrich the American settlers. The mipli 
tree, or w9cer saccharinumf supplies the inhabitants with good .fire wood, and wi& i 
great quantity of sugar. The maple sugar is made early in spring, when the m^ 
rises in the trees. As the snow is not completely melted at that season, the Ci* 
aadians suffer great hardships in drawing off the juice from an immese nuoiber rf 
trees, disponed over many thousand acres. The liqi|or is boiled, and soroetiiDM 
mixed with flour, which renders it thick and heavy. It is then poured into jars, vA 
when cold, forms itself into a cake, of the shape of the vesseL This sugar i3 veiy 
hard, and of a dark I)rown colour ; when used for tea it must be nearly reduced to 
powder, as it could not otherwise be easily dissolved. By being clarified, it swusmi 
a white colour. The maple sugar iaoictld for about half the price of that from the 
West Indies.* f 

SriMii I The animals that inhabit the vast foreats, or winder in the uncultivaled 
r^ons of Canada, are the American elk, the fallow-deer, the bear, the fox, the mar- 
ten, the tiger-cat, the ferret, the weasel, the hare, and the grey and red squimL 
The southern districts are stored with buffikl9es, small fallow-*deer, roebuf^ks, goats, 
and wolves. Otters and beavers, that are highly prised on account of their skioB, 
are found in great numbers in the lakes and marshes. Few rivers can be compared 
with the St. Lawrence for the variety and excellence of its fish. But the rattle-snakBi 
and the American crocodile, the no^us reptiles of the southe^i regions, are aoa^ 
times seen along its banks. The earUest trweUers have observed in this county 
that large species of Indian poultry, which has been erroneoualy supposed to be pe* 
culiar to the coast of Malabar.| It is owing probably to ihe prevalence of this error, 
that these animals have been called in Germany the fowls of Cahcut§ We d«T 
enumerate, among other birds, the wild pigeon, grouse, ptarmigan, and quaiL Tba 
humming-bird in Canada ia the smallest that is known ; it is ojflen seen duiiog the 
summer among the flowers of the gardens near Quebec. It gathers food from the 
blossoms, and is continually on the wing. The body of thu little animal, whoo 
divested of its plumage is not larger than a bee. 

MMJk I Different mines of iron ore were discovered in Canada, but there ate 

few founHaries as yet estabtished. Copper and lead have not been found in any con* 
siderable quantities. It has been supposed that there are mines of lead, d^^^^ 
a very small portion of silver, near St Paul's bay, about fifly-four miles below 
Quebec. . 

TnfurniBiihr' I Canada was formerly called New France : fieb, which extended slo^ 
«55Sr^ I the banks of the St Lawrence, were granted by the crown of Fiance » 
the first settlers. The west of the country was inhabited by natives. G^B^i ^ 
Oaschape, is situated on the south of this great river; although it is under ^^^ 
vemment of Canada, we shall describe tt^ore conveniently along with New '''^ 
wick. The line betwixt Upper and Lower Canada commences at a stone )*^*J^\^ 
north of lake St Francis, it proceeds from thence to the Ottawa river, and to itfl source 

• Lambert, p. 83. , . ^ ihc 
t It is said by people of the west, acquainted with the making of sugar, that it ^ ^^ 

Mp, but a peculiar fluid which is used for the purpose. This fluid is obtained in |° JLf 
of the seaaqn when it freezes at night, and thaws in the day time. The tree is called *°jg\y 
tre0f and said to be of a species somewhat diiferent from the sugar maple. The *"^^(s o^ 
carefttl farmers is of a lighter eolour than any unrefined West India su^« ?^^\q tneftH* 
land are so thickly corered with the sugar tree, that the collection of the liquor is ^y^^^^n to 
■o Uboriotts as described in the te±t. Like other articles, it is good or bad >" P'^^i.^ gr»* 
tiie^kill aiidhidiiiti7 applied in its flMiiitfiKtafe. If stirred much whilst ^?"."^ed wiU^ 
becomes fine, and its appearance ia injured. It must be a mistake to suppose it is ini» 
1ioa.^Phii. JBAl . . # ill. 

# Sagiffd Tbeodat, page 301. « BeckmHi's Hislcty cf IavenUon%>* "^ 
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b lifce T ^ e minca ia ti^ ; tad eonlnitiefl «Cin nordi uiit3 it m^td the boufidaiy of Hud* 
son's Bay. Upper Canada has been lately divided into ten districts, and nearly 300 
townships ;* hat Aese divisions vary wilh the increase of population. 

A commodioos harbour, that can afford a safe anchorage for several I towb^ qo*- 
fleets ; a hffge and beautHul river, whose banks are sheltered by steep | ^i. 
ciifs, or interspersed with forests, a foffy rock covered with houses, rising gradually 
above each other in the form of an ani|^theatre, the two prorocmtories of point Leve 
and Cape Diamond, die majestie chasm of Montmorenci audits snow-white cataract, 
embellish and adorn the capital of Lower Canada. The upper paiPt of the city is 
buflt on the heights of Cape Diamond, and raised about tiiree hundred and forty-five 
feet above the lower town, Which extends along the banks of the river at the base of 
the liiH. In tiie vrinter tiibe the fissures of the rock are filled with snow, which, 
while it freezes, expands beyond its usual linnts, and bursts its cavities ; these are 
loosened by the warmdi of spring, and often precipitated on the unwary passenger. 
A trareller, before his arrival at Quebec, is apf to form too high an opinion of its 
public edifices, from observing the splendour that is produced by the tin or sheets of 
iron which cover fjaem. The finest building inHhis city is the ancient seminaiy of 
the Jesuits, situated in the market place of the upper town. It has been lately con- 
verted into excellent barracks, which can accommodate with ease more than 2000 
soldiers. The revenue of these priests was formeriy very considerable, being up- 
wards of dS. 12,000 at the time it reverted to the British crown. The other buildings 
most worthy of notice are the old castle of St. Lewis, the court-house, and the 
English cathedral. The advantages of situation, and the improvements that have' 
been jnade in its fortifications, may enable Quebec to resist the dangers of a pro- 
tracted siege. It has been said that 10,000 men may defend the'city. In the event 
of an attack, however, the garrison may be increased in a few hours, by the troops 
diat are generally stationed at Three Rivers and at Montreal. A fleet too, can easily 
supply the town with provisions, so long as the inclemency of winter does not inter- 
rapt ^e navigation of the Bt. Lawrence. The .population of Quebec amounts to 
8,000 souls. During tlA winter, its inhabitants amuse themselves by taking excur* 
aons in their carioles ; and the didness of a long night is enlivened with the plea- 
sures of the dance. The garrison supports a bad company of actors ; and the horse 
races, which have been lately introduced, tend to improve the breed of that useful 
amnial.t 

Montreal, the second town of Lower Canada, is built upon an island | Montmi. 
of the same name, about thirty-two miles iq lengthy which is encompassed by the 
united streams-of the Ottawa and the St Lawrence, immediately below their junction. 
This majestic river is here nearly two miles in width, and although 500 miles distant 
from tiie ocean, is capable of supporting on its surface vessels of 6 or 700 tons 
burden. This town has a fine appearance. The mountain, from which its name is 
derived, rises on the left of the city; it is not a conical eminence,*but a swelling 
!>eniicirculiAr ridge, with its concave side towards the river. The hill seems placed 
like a rampart behind Montreal to shield it from the rude blast of winter. A thick 
forest covers the greatest part of it; someaspace has been leA for a few neatly built 
bouses^ whose brigKt roofs glitter in the sun-beams. This city contains about 15,000 
souls; its commerce consists chiefly of furs. The principal merchants of the North- 
West Company reside at Montreal; it is their emporium, and the great mart of the 
trade fhat is earned on between Canada and the United States. The enterprising 
»irit of its directors has tended to diminish the profits of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
Thej employ 8000 individuals as factors, travellers, and huntsmen. The clerics are 
Qiostly adventurous Scotsmen, who are forced by penury to emigrate from the He* 
brides, to certain hardships, and dubious affluence, in the dreary wilds of the North- 
West. The small town of Three Rivers is situated between Quebec and Montreal. [ 
AJthoogh its inhabitants are not more Ihiui 1500, it passes for the third city of the 
proviBC^ Sorell was built by the American loyaKsts in 17B7. It contains aboatm' 

* Sapplenent to Encyclopadia Britannies, ailiole Canada. Gourlay's Qaaada. 
t Lansft. Hitiot^ ke. ftw. 
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hundred detached houses, and suppiiee the iidiahitanta of the town and nei^bombood 
with En^sh manufactured goods and West India produce. The importance that 
was formerly attached to Sorell arose from its ship building, which has of bto yean 
entirely ceased. 

Towiu of tTp. I The towns of Upper Canada are still in their infancy. The traveller, 
per ctiMda. | ^^^ leaving the St. Lawrence to enter Lake Ontario, crosses the gulf 
that has been improperly denominated the Lake of a Thousand Isles. KiDg8t<Hi 
is jsituated on one xf its creeks. It occupies the site of the old fort Fronteoac, the 
ruins of which are still extant, as well as the remains of a breast- work thrown upbj 
the English. The harbour is on the east side of Kingston, and is formed by a bay 
that stretches towards the front of the town. The west .Ahoce of this bay is bold, 
and well adapted for wharfs, because vessels of any burden may not only lie in safety, 
but load and unload with conveiuence and ease. From its situation, Uiis city is the 
depot of those articles of commerce which are transported across Lake Ontano in 
ships, and along the river in boats. They meet, deposit, and exchange their cargoes 
at Kingston. York, which is the seat of the provincial government, is finely situated 
on a bay, extending nearly two mile^ firoin the west to the east side of the town, aod 
almost enclosed by a peninsula, which stretches to a corresponding distance from 
east to west without the basin of the harbour, "Burlington Bay is a sm^^ake, se- 
parated from that of Ontario by a sandy beech, which extends five miles in a northerly 
direction, from Saltfleet to kelson, with a narrow outlet running from the bay across 
the beech, and having a bridge over it; on the west of the bay, divided from it by a 
promontory extending from north to south, is a marsh, or marshy lake, named Coot's 
Paradise, which is famous for its game. The beech, the bay, the promontory, and 
the marsh, form perhaps as wild scenery as any in America. The town of Nia^ 
was originally called Newark, but the name was Ranged by law in 1798. It is still 
generally, but erroneously, described by its &st ^appellatioiu It is situated on the 
left bank of the Niagara, and extends along the shore of the lake to a considerable 
dbtance towards the west Fort Greorge is more than a mile higher up the [river. 
In pursuance of the treaty of 1794, the garrison was rei^oved from the old fort on the 
opposite bank, and stationed at Fort George ; its works have been since strengthened 
and improved. Fort Erie stands on a small eminence, about fifteen feet above m- 
ter; it is surrounded by a good harbour and a pleasant village. London is still jan 
inconsiderable town; the natural advantages on which the expectation of its founder 
depended, were its central position between the lakes Ontario, Erie, and Huron; its 
fortunate situation on the Thames; the fertility t)f the adjacent country; the mildness 
and salubrity of the cUmate; the abundance and purity of its water; its means of 
military and naval protection; and the facility of its oommunication with Lake St. 
Clair, through the outlet of the Thames; with Lake Huron, by the northern branch 
of that river; and with Lake Ontario, by the military road. Hence the names of 
the liver, the ct)ntemplated metropolis, and the adjacent towns, were taken from cor- 
responding ones in the mother country. Fort Maiden commands t^ie river Detroit, 
and is situated near the frontiers; the town contains 108 houses and 675 persons.^ 
u*°erSf-'" I ^® ^^y ^^^^^ ^^*^ ^he s(^thern extremity of Canada forms a penin- 
nBdEu' I sula that is separated from the rest of the province by the rivers Severn 

and Trent, which are connected together by a chain of small lakes. The rest of this 
peninsula is watered by the kkes Huron, Erie, Ontario, and by the rivers St Clair, 
Detroit, and Niagara. The soil is a vegetable mould that rests on beds of limestone. 
Many of the rivers are turbid in this part of America, but there is no great body oi 
stagnant water. The country is fertile in wheat and in different sorts of trefoil; it 
abounds also with excellent peaches and other kinds of fruit. The temperature of 
the banks of lake Erie is almost as mild as that of Philadelphia.! This fruitful and 
happy region, so difierent from the other parts of Canada, was claimed by^the ITnitcd 
States previous to the treaty of 1763; that republic is still ambitious of obtaining it; 
but the English are fully aware of its military and pohtical importance. 

* Smith's Description of Upper Canada. Qray's Letters on Canada, and Gourlay's Sketches 
of Upper Canada. 
t See the Columbian and New Tork Journal of the 13th April, 1813. 
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ktion increased more rapidly than might have been supposed, conaideruig its disad- 
vantages. When it was conqnered by the English in 1759, the number of its inhap 
bitants amounted to 70,000. The revolution which took place in the government 
and poUtieal institutions of the country in consequence of that event, retarded for a 
few years |he progress of population. .Bui the change of allegiance was rendered as 
easy as possible by the lenient tneasuies of the conquerors. The laws were allowed 
to remain unaltered, the inhabitants were secured in Jhe undisturbed possession of 
their lands under the ancient tenures, and in the free exercise of their religious rites. 
The prosperity of the country, and the great increase of its population, may be judged 
of from the following authentic table:— 



Dftte of 

the 
eenaut. 


Kumber 

of Inhtbi- 

Uoti. 


Acrea of 

land in 

cultivation. 


Buthelt of 
grain ..iwn 

annually. 


Horae«. 


Uxen, cowt, 
aad youniir 

horned cattle. 


Sheep. 


Swine. 


1765 
1783 


76,275 
113,012 


764,604 
1,596,818 


194,724J 
383,3491 


13,757 
30,096 


50,329 
98,591 


27,064 
84,666 


28,976 
70,466 


Jncreawin 
It yean. 


36,737 


,805,514 


188,625 


16,339 


48,262 


57,602 


41,490 



In 1814, according to a regular census, the province of Lower Canada alone con- 
tained 335,000 inhabitants. Of this number 235,000 may be considered as descend- 
ants of the original French settlers. The remainder is composed of emigrants from 
various nations, chiefly English^ Scotish, Irish, and American. In 1783, the settlers 
of Upper Canada were estimated at 10,000, but the most of them were included in 
the numerous frontier posts and garrisons. Afler this period, the number of settlers, 
10 consequence of a great accession of loyalists, disbanded soldiers, and emigrants 
from the United States and Great Britain, increased so rapidly, that in the year 1814, 
the inhabitants of the provipee aajounted, according to the most accurate returns, to 
95,000.* Mr. Gouriay estimates the population of Upper Canada in 1820 at 134,259 
inhabitants, among whom he calculates 3259 Indians.| 

The greater part of the French population is confined to the northern I p^^^i, •„. 
bank of the St. Lawrence, from Montreal to Quebec. That extensive | hauumti. 
line of farms and cultivated fields may have improved the aspect of the country, but 
it has not much contributed to the welfare of the first settlers. The Canadian 
farmers of that district appear to act in a manner diametrically opposite to that of the 
Anglo* Americans. They quit witti reluctance the place wof their birth ; the members 
of a family choose rather to divide the last acre of their estate, than to emigrate and 
cultivate neighbouring lands, the fertility of which is superior to their own. 

The first French colonists are said to have come from Normandy. I 2?3Sch^ 
Their wants are easily supplied ; they have shown themselves attached | lettien. 
to their religion, and submissive to the government that has respected their independ- 
ence. Their natural sagacity and courage may make us regret that they have been 
so long deprived of every means of useful instruction. For the chance of a moderate 
profit, the French Canadians endui^ frequently painful hardships, and undertake tlie 
most fatiguing journeys ; they cultivate flax, and their sheep furnish them with the 
wool of which their garments aire made; they tan the hides of their cattle, and use 
them as mocasins or boots. The men knit their stockings and caps, and plait the 
straw-hats that are worn by them in the summer season. They make, besides, their 
bread, butter, cheese, soap, candles, and sugar; all of which are supplied from the 
produce of their lands. The farmers construct their carts, wheels, ploughs, and 
canoes. 

The countenance of a French Canadian is long and thin, his com- { Appvanmoe. 
plexicm sunrburnt and swarthy, and nearly as dark as that of an Indian. His eyes 



• lleriot, Lambert, Supplement to Encyclopedia, article Canada. 
t (90iiiUy'8 Statistical Account of Upper Canada, vol. ii. p. 617. 
Vol. III.— B b 
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are Ihrelj, hn cheeks hak and meagre, and hia chin sharp and pmniiieBt The man- 
ners of these inhabitants are easy and polite ; they treat their superiors with defer* 
ence, their inferiors with affability* Their carriage and deportment are graceful and 
unrestrained, and they appear more like men that have lived in a great town tluui 
those who have passed their days in the country. They continue on the most affeo 
tionate terms with each other; parents and children to the third generation reside 
frequently in the same house. Although the practice of dividing l^eir lands maybe 
prejudicial to their interests, still their desire of living together is a proof of the har- 
mony that subsists among them. They marry young, and are seldom without a nu- 
merous o&pring; their passions are by this means confined within proper limits, and 
the descendants of the first settlers are rarely guilty of those excesses which disgrace 
too oAen the inhabitants of large cities. 

Amniemeiitt. I ^^^ winter dress of the HabUam may give them the appearance of 
soeietjr. | Russians, but French gaiety still maintains its sway in this coki country. 
Their social intercourse is of the same simple and homely kind as that of the French 
before the age of Louis XIY. As soon as the long fast in Lent is ended the dajs of 
feasting begin. Whatever their lapds supply is then presented for the gratificatioD of 
their friends and relatives; immense turkey pies, huge joints of pork, beef, and mut- 
ton, large tureens of soup, or thick milk, fish, k>w1, and a plentiful supply of fruit 
decorate the board. The violin is heard immediately after dinner, and minuets and 
country-dances increase the hilarity of the guests. The women, and even the meo, 
are sometimes vain enough to powder their hair and paint their cheeks ; ''in this 
respect," says a shrewd traieeller, "they differ only from their betters by using beet- 
root instead of rouge."* 

The Canadian settlers enjoy many advantages. A peace, that has lasted for more 
than fifty years, has augmented the wealth and comforts of^he higher orders ofso- 
EducfttioQ. I ciety ; yet the Habitans are very ignorant Public instruction has been 
so much neglected, that several members of the provincial assembly can neither read 
nor write. The Quebec Mercury proposed lately, witbmuch gravity, the establish- 
ment of a seminary for the information of the piembqfs of Parliament that were 
deficient in these two branches of elementary education. A recent traveller, who 
has perhaps exaggerated the indolent habits of the French Canadians, confesses that 
they are not much inferior in industry to the Yirginians. The English colonists of 
Upper Canada do not as yet differ very much in Qieir character from the inhabitants 
of the mother country. 

LAwsftiid fo* I The manners and customs of the two provinces are no less dissimilar 
^""^^^ I than their government and laws. The English law, both civil and cri- 
minal was first introduced into Canada after its conquest in 1759. The penal code 
of Great Britain was esteemed by the people a very great improvement, in as much 
as it freed them from the arbitrary enactments of their former rulers. In 1792) by 
the 31st George IIL all the advantages of the English constitution were extended to 
Canada. Two houses of Parliament, a legislative council, and a house of assembly^ 
were appointed in each province. These two houses have the privilege of propos- 
ing laws, which, after receiving the sanction of government, are transmitted to the 
king of England, who has the right of repealing them any time within two years. 
The legislative council -of Upper Canada consists of not fewer than seven members, 
and that of the Lower Province of at least fifteen, all of whom are nominated by 
the British parliament The house of assembly is composed of sixteen members in 
Upper, and of fifty-two in Lower Canada, who are elected by the freeholders of the 
towns and districts. In the counties, the land-proprietors that have an estate of the 
annual value of forty shillings are qualified to vote. In the different towns, the voters 
must be either possessed of a dwelling-house and a piece of ground worth, at least, 
£5 Sterling a-year, or they must have been settled a twelvemonth in the country, and 
have paid not less than JSlO of yearly rent Thd assemblies are quadrennial, but 
the governor can dissolve them within that time. The municipal law of Lower 
Canada is regulated by the custom of Paris anterior to the year 1666. The Engiisl» 

* Lambert. Travels in Lower Canada, vol. i. p. 326^ 382, &c. 
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laws and forms of procedure hare been adopted in Upper Canada. The executive 
authority consists of a governor, who is generally commander of the forces, of a 
lieotenant-govemor, and of an assembly, composed of seventeen members, which 
exercises an influence in the country, similar to that of the privy council in England* 
The governor is invested with t^e prerogative of giving the royal assent or refusal 
to all the acts ^at have been approved of by the two houses of legidature. The 
only real advantage which Great Britain has obtained from the posses- I nevenae and 
sions of Canada, is derived from its commerce with that' colony. The | ^p^''*^ 
expenses of the civil list in Lower Canada amount to J645,000, nearly three-fourths 
of this sum are defrayed by the province, out of the king's domains, and by duties 
payable on certain imports. . The remainder is supplied by the English government, 
which supports the Protestant clergy, and the military and Indian establishments. 
The costs of th^ civil aidmmistration of Upper Canada are reimbursed by direct 
taxes, by duties on articles imported from tl^ United States, and by a sum which ia 
taken from the revenue of the lower province. In addition to these expenses, the 
British government lays out annually about J&W^fiOO for the maintenance of the 
clergy, for the distribution of presents to the Indians, and for the forces and ganrisons 
that are required to defend the country. Although this province is so cosUy to the 
English, its possession has been considered as useful and important to the mother 
country in time of peace. Canada is the great market for several articles of British 
manufacture that are imported into the United States. The agricultural produce of 
the country, and that which English commerce derives by its means from the interior 
of North America, have given rise to an increasing exchange, and to an extensive 
navigation. In 1808, the exports were valued at JSl, 156,060, and the I siportitiid 
imports are said to have exceeded £610,000. Three hundred and thirty- | ^i^*^ 
four vessels, capable of containing 70,275 tons, sailed from Quebec in that year. 
The number of sailgrs who were engaged in the service amounted to 3330 men. In 
1810, 661 vessels were employed, the burden of which was calculated at 143,893 
tons ; these ships were manned with 6000 seamen. The imports that were then 
brought into Quebec were valued at JS972,837 ; if we add to them those conveyed 
by 6asp6, and Lake Champlain, the whole sum will exceed i6 1,050,000. The ex- 
ports from the harbour of Quebec in the same year, were computed at j61, 294,000, 
which, with the exports from Labrador, €rasp6, and Lake Champlain, may be esti- 
mated at iSl, 500,000. ' 

Canada, considered as a military power, forms the principal link m I ^mtuyin' 
&at chain of British possessions in North America, which extends from | poituiee. 
Acadia and Newfoundland, to the vicinity^ of Lake Winnipeg. As long as the 
English nation retains the advantages which* these colonies afford it, England will 
alwaja be the most formidable enemy, or the most useful ally, of the great Ame- 
rican republic, the only rival that has been able to contend with the modern queen 
of the ocean. 

We do not propose to give a minute account of the savage tribes that 
dwell on the confines of Canada. The country of the Herons is situ- 
ated on the north and the east of the lake which bears their name; they 
considerable town on the banks of the Detroit. Some scattered villages on the 
rirer Oure, are peopled by Mohawk Indians, and by the remains of the tribes that 
were called the Six Nations. The Mississagus, the faithful friends of the Algon- 
quins, still inhabit that part of the peninsula of Canada near the sources of the 
river Credit. The Iroquois are for the most part settled on the banks of the Ottawa; 
they are now, however, but the feeble remnant of that once formidable | iroqaoii. 
and generous tribe. 

Mr. Lambert saw, at the house of one of his friends. Captain John, an old Iro* 
quoia chief, who assisted the English in the American war. The veteran related an 
anecdote, respecting the narrow escape which himself and a British officer had made. 
The latter happened to be dressed in green, like some of the Americans, and as 
they were skirmishing in the woods, the two parties came suddenly on each other. 
John and the officer presented their rifles, and were about to fire,, when the English- 
man called upon him byname; he spoke very opportunely, for another moment 
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migbt have been too late. The old warrior dechmd, aa the big tear trickled down 
hifl lun-bumt cheek, that both of them were likely to have perished, for they were 
excellent shots. This chief had a daughter, who was celebrated lor her beamy: 
being attached to an £nglish gentleman, her love became too powerful for her vir- 
tue. Ailer having a child to her lover, he refused to comply with the ceremony of 
marriage ; on this account she armed her&elf with a brace of pistohi, and went in 
pursuit of her Theseus. It is affirmed, that her desire to avenge her honour was 
so great, that the false Englishman never ventured afterwards to appear in the 
country. 

iiMAsDieii. I The Indian village of Cachenonaga is not far from Montreal, it con- 
tains 1200 inhabitants, who are descended from the Agniers, a tribe of the Iroquois. 
Although bitter enemies to the French, they were partly civilized and converted to 
the Christian faith by the indefatigable zeal of the Jesuits. The women are parti- 
culariy solemn and devout in their deporfanent, and are strongly attached to the Holy 
Virgin. From a sense of religion and humanity, they educate the illegitinuite chil- 
dren that are forsaken by their European parents. The Chevatier Lorimer was em- 
ployed by government as the interpreter of these tribes. He married successively 
two Indian women, and adopted so much the manners and customs of the coun- 
try, that he appeared latterly more like an Iroquois than a Frenchman. 
Djf^i^i I The.Tununiakamings speak the Algonquin, or Knistenan dialect, and 
tribn, I dwell towards the north of the Ottawa. The country of the Algonquins 

extends along the river St. Maurice. There are still some hamlets, in the vicinity 
of Quebec, that are inhabited by Christianized Hurons, who speak the French lan- 
guage. Some native tribes,^ near the environs of Lake St. John, and the countiy 
on the north of the river Saguenay, liVe at peace with their neighbours, and begin to 
cultivate the ground. It is likely that these savQges are the descendants of the 
Algonquins. ' 

Gup^\t» , I In going down the river St. Lawrence, we observe on our right a 
ttnuT^ ^ I country that resembles very much the mountainous districts of Canada. 
It abounds with wood, and is watered by many rivers, but its climate is variable and 
unwholesome, on account of the thick fogs which are exhaled from the sea. The 
name of this district is 6asp6, the native country of an Indian tribe that was remark- 
able for its civilization, and its worship of the sun. The Gaspfesians were Acquainted 
with the different points of the compass ; they observed the pdisitions of some of the 
stars, and traced geographical maps of their country with sufficieat accuracy. Many 
of this people worshipped the cross, before our missionaries arrived amongst them ; 
they still retain a curious tradition, concerning a venerable person who cured them of 
an epidemy, by making them acquainted with that holy figurcf The bishop of 
Greenland, that attempted to Christianize the natives of VinlandJ in 1121, may per- 
haps pretend to the honour of being the apostle of the Gasp^sians. The name of 
Gaspi is now only given to the country that lies between the river St Lawrence and 
Chaleur's Bay. 

New Brant. I ^^^ BruHBwick extends, in one direction, towards the Gulf of St. 
^i*« I Lawrence, and, in the other, to the Bay of Fundi. It is bounded by the 

United States on the west ; and terminates on the south at the isthmus which leads 
to Nova Scotia. The prosperity, population, and agriculture of this country, have 
increased of late years. The river St. John is navigable by vessels of fifty tons 
burden, for nearly fifty miles ; and merchandise can be easily transported in boats three 
times that distance. The effects of the tide are perceptible for a very considerable 
Praduetknu, I ^^7 "P ^^^ "^cr. It abounds with salmon, sea-wolves, and sturgeons. 
tomiaeKc. | Its banks are verdant, rich, and fertilized by annual inundations ; they 
are covered in several places with lofly trees. An easy communication is afforded 
to the inhabitants of New Brunswick with Quebec, by means of this river. Tbeex* 
ports, that consist of timber, fish, and furs, occupied in 1810 not less than 410 ship^t 
of 87,690 tons. The caribou, the moose-deer,, the tiger-cat, the bear, and other 

* The Pikoui^mis, the Mistissings, and the Papinachis. 

^ Nouvelle Relation de la Gasp^ata, par Le P. Leclerk. Paris, 1672. 

« See vol. i. 
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Canadian animals, haTe been obsenred here, although many of them arc unknown in 
Nova Scotia. Then^are at present naore than 150,000 colonists in the territory of 
New Brunswick ; and the indigenous tribe of the Marechites is reduced to little more 
than 100 men. Fredericktown, which is situated on the river St John, | iv>wbi. 
is the capital of the province. The city of St Ann is nearly opposite to it There 
are some other towns of less consequence, not far frotai the Bay of Fundi. 

The English have kept possession of Acadia from the year- 1713. Aodu^or 
They divided it into two provinces in 1784, aAer the peace that confirmed v«^ scotkk 
the independence of the United States. The first of these districts is formed by 
the eastern peninsula, and retains the name of Nova Scotia, which was given to the 
whole country before its division ; the western part of die province was reserved Tor 
the German troops in the service of Great Britain, who wished to establish them- 
selves in America, and it received on that account the appellation of New Brunswick. 

The climate of Nova Scotia, in common with the adjoining portion of | ciiowfe. 
\merica, is very cold in winter, but its harbours are never frozen. The miftts which 
rise from the sea, render the atmosphere gloomy and unwholesome. There are ge« 
Derally some days of deKghtful weather in spring, and th^ warmth of summer, which 
brings forward the harvest in a short time, is equal to that of the southern countries 
of Europe. This country, although generaHy rugged and mountainous, contains 
several pleasant and fertile hills, particularly in the vicinity of the Bay of Fyndi, and 
near the banks of the rivers, which are there discharged into tiie sea. Yost marshes, 
that extended twenty and twen^-flve leagues into the interior of the country, have 
been drained and cultivated. The plains and the hills present an agreeable variety 
of fields, sown with wheat, lye, maize, hemp, and lint Different lunds of fruit, of 
which the best are the gooset>erry and rasp, flourish in the woods that overtop the 
heights, and cover the greater part of the province. 

The forests are interspersed with oaks, that are well adapted for ship- | Tt9t% 
building; but they abound chiefly in fir and pine, together with birch and mastich- 
trees. There is a great variety of game andswild fowl in Nova Scotia. The rivers 
are stored with salmon; and the fishing companies send cod, herring, and mackerel 
to Europe. The numerous btlys, harbours, and creeks, facilitate greatly every sort 
of commerce; and many of the rivers are navigable, and advantageously situated, for 
the carriage of goods. Frequent emigrations, and the banishment of the ancient 
French settlers, who, ftkhough they called themselves neutral, where suspected of 
having assisted the natives* in the war which they waged against their new masters, 
tendi^ to decrease the population of this country after iu occupation by the English. 
The British government did not pay much attention to the interests of the colony, 
until the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. More than 4000 disbanded soldiers and mariners 
were induced to remove to it with their families, by Jiberal dbncessions of land, and 
by the promise of the assistance of the mother-coun|ry. They were carried thither 
at the expense of government; fitly acres were assigned to each individual, and their 
property was exempted from all taxes for the space of ten years; every man was 
obliged to pay, after this period, an annuiA impost of a shilling on his estate. Ten 
acres were besides given to every member of their families, and they were promised 
a farther augmentation, in the event of their having more children, or by showing 
themselves worthy of it, by the proper cultivation of their ground. These colonists 
did not fulfil the expectations that were formed of them. The excellent I citinMidiMiw 
harbour of Halifax is now of the utmost importance. Its great utility | ^^"' 
has proved that the sum of j84000, which was annually expended in building it, for a 
period of twenty years, has not been unprofitably laid out The advantages of its 
position were rendered apparent in the different American wars, when this port, which 
comoiands in some respect the Atlantic Ocean, served as a station for the fleets of 
Great Britain, and as a place of refuge for her merchantmen. The town is well for- 
tified, and contains from 15,000 to 20,000 inhabitants. It is the residence of the 
governor of the provinces, and of a court of admiralty, whose jurisdiction extends over 
the whole of the English possessions in North America. The islands of St. John 

* There seems to be some doubt about the name of the aborieines of Nova Scotia {—the 
have been called by different settlers, Alicmacks, Mtkeroacks, and Mikmoses. 
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and of Cape Breton, are rabject to Nora Scotia. Annapolis, another convenie 
harbour, formerly called Port-Royal, la situated on the Bay of Ptindi, nearly opposi 
to Halifax; but the town itself is as yet little larger than a village. The city of She 
bume is built on the south side of Port-Roseway Bay; it contained only fiAy inha!; 
tants at the beginning of the first American war, but its population at present im 
amount to 9000 or 10,000 soolb. 

Uamb, I Royal Island, or Cape Breton, is separated from Nova Scotia by ti 
oipeBratw. I Straits of Canso or Fronsac. It was said by the French to be the k« 
of Canada, yet its harbours are frequently blocked with ice* The climate is subje 
to violent tempests, and the atmosphere is darkened by dense fogs; it frequently hai 
pens when these mists are congealed in the winter season, that they leave on d 
ground a thick covering of hoar-frost The quantity of ice taken from the rigging i 
one of the ships employed in blockading the island in 1758, was said to be not k 
than seven tons; what is more remarkable, it is affirmed that this prodigious pia 
froze in the month of May. Although the greater part of the soil is unfruitful, thei 
are some oaks of a very great size, and many pines that are used in making the masl 
of ships; a small quantity of corn, lint, and hemp, is cultivated on the island. TI 
mountains and forests are stored with wild fowl, and particularly with a sort of larg 
partridge, which resembles the pheasant in the beauty of its plumage. This count; 
is at present almost completely abandoned, although there is a considerable quantit 
of coal at no great depth under its surface. 

Port Looif I Port Louisbourg is built on the s6uth-east coast of the island, tb 
'"*^* I French began to fortify this place in 1720 ; it was taken from them b 

the English in 1745, and restored by the peace of ALx hi Chapelle in 1748. It mi 
again reduced by Boscawen and Amherst in 1758, and added finally to Great Britai 
by the treaty of 1763 ; since that period its fortifications have been demolished, 
at John*! ue. | St. John's Isle, now called Prince Edward's Island, is in the vicinity o 
Cape Breton, and surpasses it greatly in fertility and in the beauty of its scenei; 
The French called this Island the store-house of Canada, because it supplied th:^ 
country with grain and cattle. The numerous rivers that water its fields afford tb< 
inhabitants plenty of salmon, eels, and trouts, and the adjacent, sea abounds mH 
sturgeons, and a great variety of shell-fish. It possesses a convenient haven for iti 
fishing vessels, and every kind of wood that is required for building ships. In ns\ 
die population, which is still increasing, amounted to 5000 persons. 

The Island of Anticosti is ninety miles long and twenty broad, it is 
covered with rocks and has no convenient harbour. The large islaii<i 
that is called by the English Newfoundland, and by the French Ten ^' 
JVetive, shuts up the northefn entrance into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The 
perpetual fogs which cd^er it, a^e probably produced by the currents that flow from 
the Antilles, and remain for a ti{ne between the great bank and the coast, before they 
escape into the Atlantic Ocean. As these streams retain a great portion of the heat 
which was imbibed in the tropical regions, they are from fifteen to twenty degrees 
of Fahrenheit warmer than the surrounding water at the banks of Newfoundland. 
Whenever, therefore, the temperature of the atmosphere is colder than tliat of the 
currents, a vapour must necessarily arise from them, which obscures those pla^^^ 
with a moist and dense air. The island, with the exception of the banks of the 
PraduetioiM, river, is barren and unfruitful. It contains, however, different kinds o\ 
•"^^'^ trees, that are principally used in the difierent scafifolds which are erected 

along the shore for the purpose of curing fish. The glades in Newfoundland afford 
occasionally good pasturage for cattle. In tfie interior there is a chain of lofly hill^ 
intersected with marshes, which give a wild and picturesque aspect to the coun- 
try. The forests afford shelter for a great many wolves, deer, foxes, and bear^' 
The rivers and the lakes abound with salmon, beavers, otters, and other amphihio|J^ 
animals. But all these advantages are of Uttle consequende when compared with the 
great profit that has been obtained from the fishing of the neighbouring seas. ^" 
the east and on the south of the island there are several banks of sand that rise fro^ 
the bottom of the river, the greatest of which extends nearly ten degrees fi-oin sou 
to north. The stillness and comparatively mild temperature of the water m tne 
'lity, attract so many ahoala of cod, that the fisheries which are established there, 
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j^^jpplj the artide to the gretter part of Europe. These aninieb quit the baftks about 

^,.~l end of July, and duiing the mouth of August. The fishing season begins in April 

^ /^(i ends in October. The length of the cod seldom exceeds three feet, and 9ie cbnform- 

! ion of its organs is such as to render it nearly indifierent to the choice of its food. The 

^j^jracity of its appetite prompts it to swallow indiscriminately eveiy substance which it 

^ capable of gorging; glass, and even iron have been found in its stomach ; by invert- 

^ ^Jg itself, it has Uie power of dischai^ing these indigestible contents. The fishermen 

\ inge themselves along the side of the vessel, each person being provided with line* 

, ^)d hooks. As soon as a fish is caught they take out its tongue, and deliver it orer 

J » a person, in whose hands, after having undergone a certain degree of preparation^ 

,e drops it through a hatchway between decks, where a part of the back bone is cut 

.'IT, and the cod, in order to be salted, is thrown through a second hatchway into 

" le hold. Whenever a quantity* of fish sufficient to fill one of the vessels has been 

^J^en and salted, she sails from the banks to the island and unloads her cargo. The 

I' tip returns again to her station, and in the course of the season completes four or five 

.perent freights. The fish are dfied on the ialand^ and larger vessels arrive from 

j' JDgland to convey them to the European marisets. !B(uch care and attention are 

' . iquired in packing this article ; the greatest precaution is used to preserve it from 

° ie inoisture of the atmosphere. A person, denominated a culler, or inspector, 

' {tends the loading of each' vessel, in order to see that all the fish are > completely 

^^ sred before they are put into the cargo, which might otherwise be soon damaged. 

be price of dried cod at Newfoimdland is commonly fifteen shillings the quintal, 

ad it is sold in Europe for about a -pound Sterling. In a vessel, with twelve men, 

lere mustbe 10,000 fish caught, salted, and brought into market from the middle 

■^ April to July, else the owners will be excluded from all claim to the established 

i^iuity. Such a crew, howev^, tsakes usually during the season more than double 

tt quantity. The English merchants who are engaged in these fisheries, supply 
sailors upon credit with^whatever they Stand in need of, and are repaid at the end 
if the year with the produce of their industry. Several hundred thousand pounds 
ire thus annually .advanced on an« object of commerce before 'it is taken from the 
^om of the deep. About 400 ships, amounting to 36,000 tons burthen, and 2000 fishr 
bg shallops, of 20,000 tons, are usually employed during the fishing season. Twenty 
thousand men from Great Britain and Ireland are engaged in this trade, and several 
(lousands of them who remain on the island during the winter are occupied in re* 
pairing or building boats and small vessels, or in erecting the scafiblds for drying the 
cod. The persons that are not seafaring men have been distinguished by the appel* 
ladon of planters.* • 

Among the aninfds of Newfoundland, there is a particular kind of [ 
dog, remarkable for its size, Its fine glossy hair, apd especially for its | ^ 
excellence in swimming* Some writers have supposed that this breed was originally 
produced from an English dog and a native she-wolf.')' It is ascertained, at all 
events, that these animals did not exist at the time of the first settlers. 

This island, which was so long considered the inhospitable residence I pbpaiBiko. 
of fishermen, has, within a few years, douUed its population and in- | Town^ 
industry. The towns of Placentia and St. John, since their embellishment and ex- 
tension, have assumed a European aspect The population of Newfoundland was 
estimated in 1789, at 25,000 inhabitants ; it contains at present about 75,000 souls. 
The predictions of Whitboume and Gilbert have been verified, and the activity of 
the British nation has added another fine colony to the civiUzed world.| 

We cannot give more properly an account of the Bermudas Islands, I ^^ stm^ 
than in this place. . That group, situated half-way between Nova Scotia | 'm. 
and the AntUles, belongs to the former of these powers, and serves as a summer 
station for some of the ships that winter at Halifax. The Archipelago is about 
thirty -five miles in length, and twenty-two broad, but there is a long and dangerous 
ridge of rocks near it The size of the islands varies considerably ; the least is not 
more than two or three hundred paces, the largest is about twelve miles. From a 
dbtance they have the appearance of sterile hills, at the bases of which, the ocean 

* neriot*8 Travel*. t Wliitbourne, Diflcoune and DiKOvery of Newfoundland. 

* Voyages inUressans, par M. N. Paris, 1788. 
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is daaiied into wUte foam* The water b dMee iriebdi is hraddsh, witk 
the ezceptioa of that which falls from the clouds ; it is kept m large cu- 
tems, hi order to supply the inhabitants, and not unfrequently some ships of «v. 
The air is considered pure and whofesome. The cedar trees that grow in these 
.islands, constitute almost the whole riches of the settlers, who form them into larfe 
fluffs, which are used in coasting between the United States, Acadia, and the An- 
tilles. The fortune of an individual is computed by the number of his trees, each of 
which is worth about a guinea a foot. Agriculture is neglected, on account of the 
plantations occupying the greater part of the rich lands. The Americans supplj 
the inhabitants with grain and different sorts of provision* The population may b« 
estimated at 10,000 souls; in this number there are about 4794 black slaves, over aa 
T^nfiH. I extent of 12,161 acres.* The city of St. Greorge, in the island of the 
same name, C9ntains 250 houses. Hamilton is at* present an inconsiderable town. 
The frequent hurricanes to which they are exposed, have obliged the settlers to buikl 
«low houses.! English laws are in forte, and the legislative power is vested in a 
general council. The Spaniards have regretted the loss of these islands, on account 
j^^ggigf^fy of I of the convenience of their harbours. They were discovered, accord- 
ed scnniidM. I ing to the common opinion, in 1557, by Juan Bermudas, but it is proba- 
ble that they were known in 1515, under the double name of Bermuda and la Gar^iut I 
There are now very few cattle in this country, even the breed of black hogs that 
were left by the Spaniards has greatly decreased. The tempests that prevail in these 
isles, made the first settlers give them the epithet of Los Diabolos* Sir Greorge 
Summers, by his account of ^em, induced some of his countiymen to emigrate, and 
several British royalists went thither at the time of the Commonwealth. Waller lias i 
celebrated these ^' fortunate isles," which afforded him an asylum. It is said that the ' 
English ladies wore, in honour of the poet, bonnets lAade from the leaves of tho Ber- 
muda's pahnetto. 



COMMEllCIAL TABLES BXTBACTED FBOM THE FARLIAHENTAHY RBPOKTS. 

Jin aecouni of the number of Ship»y and Mm, employed in the trade of the Bi^tish 
Colonies in J{6rth America^ from the year 1814 to the year 1820. 

In the Year 1814. 



Canada, .... 
Cape Breton, . • . 
New Brunswick, • • 
Nova Scotia, » • • 
Newfoundland, . I 
Prince Edward Island, 



m WARDS. 



Ships 



95 



103 
64 

115 
15^ 



Tons. 



25,818 



22,898 
13,339 
16,333 
* 3,551 



Men. 



1336 



1101 
692 
990 
157 



OUTWARDS. 



Ships. 



89 

4 

48 

83 

345 

2 



Tons. 



20,291 
717 
11,301 
20,976 
56,934 
540 



Men. 



1208 

42 

626 

1131 

3614 

26 



Fnthe Fear 1815. 



Canada, 


INWARDS. 


1 OUTWARDS. 1 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Men. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Men. 


138 


31,405 


1654 


132 


27,839 


1608 


Cape Breton, 


. . . 




. . • . 


6 


5,270 


78 


New Brunswick, .... 


299 


72,791 


3423 


189 


50,901 


2504 


Nova Scotia, 


89 


21,087 


996 


120 


29,284 


14S0 


Newfoundland, .... 


119 


14,181 


911 


405 


60,795 


377C 


Prince Edward Island, . . 


27 


5,985 


257 


13 


3,107 


152 



* See SteePs Voyage across the Atlantic. Statistical Tables at the end of this Book, l^onl 
Bathiirst's Speech in the House of Peers, 15th March, 1816. 
f Official Ileports in the Courier, 30th Dec. 1815. 
4 Ovicdo, Hist. Nat. cap. 85, in the Historiadores de India. 
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In the Year 1816. 










INWARDS. I 


OUTWARDS. 1 


Canada, 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Men. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Men. 


172 


43,426 


2005 


172 


40,921 


2199 


Cape Breton, • . • . • 


• • • 




• • • • 


3 


438 


34 


New Brunswick, . . . • . 


348 


^ 90,178 


4093 


167 


43,167 


2180 


Nova Scotia, 


95 


22,250 


1061 


87 


20,569 


1075 


Newfoundland, .... 


127 


15,175 


1032 


810 


46,503 


2878 


Prince Edward Maiid, . . 


27 


5,985 


257 


13 


3,107 


152 



Jn the Year 1817. 



Canada, 

Cape Breton 

New Braoawick, .... 
Nova Scotia, • . • • . 
Newfoundland, • • • . 
Prince Edward Island, . . 


INWARDS. « ] 


OUTWARDS. 1 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Men. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Men. 


235 
• • • * 
879 
67 
113 

IT 


68,648 

95,132 

15,647 

12,495 

3,603 


2944 

• . • 

4404 

766 

865 

169 


199 
5 
25^ 
105 
425 
13 


51,659 
959 
67,749 
23,756 
46,836 
2,746 


2591 
58 
3288 
122S 
2979 
133 



In the Year ISIS. 



Canada, . ... 
Cape Breton, • . 
New Brunswick, • 
Nova Scotia, . . 
Newfoundland, • 
Prince Edward Island, 



INWARDS. 



Ships. Tons. Men. 



301 

. 1 

520 

146 

110 

55 



80,466 
96 
133,001 
30,604 
11,567. 
10,961 



3745 
6 



1519 
857 
511 



OUTWARDS. 



Ships. Tons. Men< 



267 
6 
403 
173 
417 
43 



70,077 

1,173 

106,713 

39,841 

58,448 

9,633 



3464 
66 
5206 
2005 
3696 
487 



In the Year 1819. 



Canada, • . . 
Cape Breton, . . 
New Brunswick, . 
Nova Scotia, . • 
Newfoundland, . 
Prince Edward Island, 



INWARDS. 



Ships. 



482 
4 
605 
)53 
128 
74 



Tcpis, 



124,280 

629 

161,711 

* 34,265 

14,242 

16,361 



Men. -Ships. 



5706 

36 

7289 

1696 

945 

773 



OUTWARDS. 



440 
10^ 
485 
157 
873 
55 



Tons. 



114,464 
1,470 

123,944 
36,000 
52,427 
11,822 



Men. 



6567 
102 
6167 
1841 
3294 
593 



In the Year 1820. 



Canada, • . . 
Cape Breton, • . 
New Brunswick, . 
Nova Scotia, • . 
Newfoundland, . 
Prince Edward Island, 



INWARDS. 



Ships. « Tons. 



387 
4 

502 
89 
13 
59 



96,462 

629 

138,813 

20,926 

2,091 

12,810 



Men. 



3369 

36 

6138 

1004 

45 

616 



OUTWARDS. 



Ships. 



351 
6 

437 
74 
28 
53 



Tons. 



94,193 

753 

112,643 

15,024 

6,507 

11,282 



Men. 

4359 
60 

5541 
710 
320 
567 



ToL. III.* 
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BOOK LXXIX. 

THE DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 
UniUd SUOu.'^^aiitre ^ihe CknuUry—JUamOainaj kkertt Jbimah^ PkmUy ^c. 

Wk now approach a more genial climate, where the forests put forth I AapNi«r 
a vigorous vegetatidjn, and. the fields are covered with abundant harvests. | ^ eoamvy. 
In this region man is every where occupied in building houses, in founding cities, in 
opening new lands, and in subjugating nature. We hear, on all sides, the blows of 
the hatchet, and the blasts of the loige : we see ancient forests delivered to the flames, 
aad the plough passing over their ashes. We observe smiling cities, temples, and 
palaces, rise up within a short distance of cabins inhabited bj vidian savages. We 
BOW tread the soil of federal America; thai land of liberty, peopled by numerous colo- 
nies whom oppression and intolemnce foreed to leave the British isIeSf and the other 
parts of Europe. 

It is but forty years sinee the revolutionary war closed, and the United I ir«ior;«ai 
8tates took theirstation among the independent powers ef ther civilized | tiMtdu 
world. From the peace of 1763, which rendered England master of all North 
America as far as the Mississippi; the oolonies began to feel their strength* The 
atteny»ts of the mother eountry to tax them, without the consent of their own repre* 
sentatives, kindled the flames of insurrection* The spirited resistance made at Bun- 
ker's Hill in 1776, showed that the Americans would not be easily ^pnquered, if they 
found an able leader, — as they did And in the brave and prudent Washington. By 
and bye the wisdom of^Fralhklin was empli^^d in fixing the basis of a free constitu- 
tion, and the independence of the States w«a proclaimed on the 4th of July, 1776. 
France and Spain concluded ao alliance with the new republic, and the English, after 
having witnessed the humiliation of their arms by the defeats of Burgoyne and Com- 
wallifly, were constrained to acknowledge the independence of the colonies in Novem- 
ber, 1782. Since this peripd, their progress has been unexampled. There were 
thirteen States in Uie Union when the war commenced, an<^ ^'^re are now twenty- 
four ; and their population, which then amounted to two uilUons and a half, is now 
ten millioiia. In 1803, they acquired by purchase the vast territory of Louisiana,-^- 
VBder whfeh name was then included all the extensive region, north of Mexico, lying 
between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains. They claim ako, in virtue of the 
right of discovery, the country on the west side of these mountains, watered by the 
river Colmnbia, and bounded on one aide by the Pacific Oeean. And, in 1821, they 
obtained East and West Florida feom Spain by cession. 

The leiritory chumed by the United States extends from the 26th to I Bsmtaid 
the 49th, parallel of north latitude, and firom the 67th to the 124th degree | »■>(«- 
of west longitude from London. Its extreme length from the Pacific Ocean to Pas- 
samaquoddy Bay, is 2780, English miles; ite greatest breadth, from the shore of 
Louisiana, to the river La Pluie, is 1300 miles; and its area, about 2,300,000 square 
miles. On the east, it is bounded by the Atlantic Ocean. On the north-east, a con- 
Tentional line divides it from New Brunswick, extending from Passamaquoddy Bay 
northward to the 4Sth parallel, embracing the head waters of the river St John,^if 
part of which tract, however, the British dispute the right of possession. From this 
extreme northern point, the boundary line passes along the ridge of mcyuintains south- 
westward to the 45th parallel, and then along this parallel till it strikes the St. Lawrence 
120 miles below Lake Ontario. It then -follows the ^ver and the chain of Lakes, Erie, 
Sl Clair, Huron, and Superior, proceeding firom the last by the course of the river 
La Pluie to the 95th degree of west longitude, from which point it passes along the 
49th parallel to the IR^ocky Mountains. On the west side of the mountains, the Ame- 
ricans have an unquestioned claim to the country from the 42d to the 49th paiallel; 
and a more doubtful claim, which is disputed by Russia, to the country firom the 49th 
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10 the 60th parallel. On the eouth, the territories of the repnUie are boandedbjik 
Gulf of Mexico; and on the south-west, the boundary extends in a zigzag line from 
the mouth of the river Sabine to a point in the Rocky Mountaimf, in north ktitude 
42^ and west longitude 108*, from which it passes along the 42d parallel to IhePi- 
cific Ocean. The Mississippi divides into two parts, very nearly equal, this vut 
region, which greatly surpasses in extent the Macedonian, Roman, or Chinese em- 
pires. The population, however, is yet comparatively small. 
ladim. I The Indian tribes, continually forced back by the advancing tide of 
white population, are fast disappearing from the eastern section of the United Statei. 
Oustom has reconciled some of them to live among the ctvilixed inhabitants, sod to 
adopt some of thehr modes ; but more generally 4heytseU their labds when the white 
settlers approach their residence, and retire far&ier into the wilderness. Dr. Mone 
states, as the result of his inquiries, that there are 8387 Indians in New fiDgland, 
New York, and Pennsylvania ; 120,283 in the country east of the Mississippi alto- 
gether ; and about 457,000 in the «4iole territories of the United States.* 
ii<wiittiM. I Two greal chains of mountains traverse the territory of the United 
States, in a direction approaching to south and north ; the Alleghany MouatsiBS on 
the east side, and the Rocky Mountains on the west They divide the coostiy into 
an eastern, a western, and a middle region, ^e latter comprising the great bssin er 
valley of the Mississippi. 

The Alleghanies are less a chain of mountains than a long pUUeaUf crested witb 
several low chains of hills, separated ftom each other by wide and elevated vallejs. 
East of the Hudson, the Alleghanies consist chiefly of granitic hills, with rounded 
summits, often covered to a great height with bogs and turf^ and distributed in irre- 
gular groups without any marked direction. Some peaks of the Green Mountaiis 
in Vermont, andjtho White Mountains in New Hampshire, rise to the height of 6000 
or 6000 English feet above the level of the sea* After we pass the Hudson, the 
structure of the Alleghanies appeare to change. In PendsyifSJiia and Yirgmia, they 
assume the form of long parallel ridges, va^ng in height from 2600 to 4000 feet, 
and occupying a breadth of a hundr^ miles. 1^ Tennessee^ ^here they teraunate, 
they again lose the form of continuous chains, and break into groups ot isolated 
mountains, touching at theur base, some- of which attain an elevation of 5000 or 
6000 feett 

The Rocky Mountains are upon a much grander sc»le than the Allegfaaoies. 
Their base is three hundred miles in breadth ; and their loftiest summits, nhich are 
covered with eternal snow, rise to the height of 12,000 feet They are placed at 
the distance of 600 or 600 miles from the Paeifiic Ocean ; but between them and 
the coast there is anotfier chain of mountains, of considerable elevation, but of 
which little is yet known.| 

On the west side of the Mississippi, and about midway between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Alleghanies, lies a faitmd range of mountains, called the Ozarks, six 
or seven hundred miles in length, about one hundred broad, and having an defation 
varying from 1000 to 2000 feet above the sea. This range of low mountains, which 
is penetrated by two branches o^ the Mississippi, the Arkansas, and Red River, was 
nearly altogether unknown till within ^these few yeara, and has not been delineated, 
so far as we know, in any maps hitherto published in this country. 
o cohny. I Mr. Maclure, an American geologist, informs us thai a zone of pn* 
mitive rocks extends from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to the confines of Flofidst 
varying in breadth from twenty to a hundred and fifty leagues, following the shores 
of the Athintic, but with an alluvial zone interposed between it and the coast, from 
Cape God to the Bay of Mexico. The primitive formations slope upward, with de- 
clivities more or less steep towards the crest of the eastern chain of die Alleghanies. 
They consist of granite, gneiss, giica, and clay slate, primitive limestone, and trapi 
serpentine, porphyry, sienite, quartz, flinty slate, primitive gypsum, &c. The strata 

* The fUtement iagiven in Nilet* ttegister for 15th June, 1832, and is ascribed to Pr. Morsr. 
t MielMux, Yoysite dana lea Etats de roueat, p. 375. Melliah'a Geoirraphical Deacnption ot 
United Statea. Pbiladelphui, 1822. p. 20. % Metlisb, p. 21. 
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dip genenlly to the south-east, at an angle of more than 46 degrees, forming moon- 
tains sometimes with round tops, as the White Htttf , and sometimes with pyramidal 
suoimits, as the Peak of Otter. Metals and minerals abound in this zone. There 
are foimd in it the garnet, epidotOt farioos magnesian stones, the emerald, graphic 
granite, the tourmalme, amplubole, arragonite, aartiai pyrites in the gneiss, magnetic 
iroo oxide in the amphibolic rocks, hematite, plumbago, molybdena, white cobak, 
grey copper, sulphuretted sine, and three varieties of titanium. 

This primiive zonoj continues Mr. Macluse, is not unmixed with other rocks. It 
is crossed by a small belt of secondaiy rocks, fifteen or twenty miles broad, which is 
first seen in the lower part of the vidley of Connecticut River, re-appears on the 
west side of Uie Hudson, crosses the Delaware, Sehuylkill, Sus^uehannah, Potow- 
mac, and temmmtesat the Rappahannock in Tirgidla. This secondary formation, 
enclosed as it were arao% the primitive rocks, is composed of old sandstone, lime- 
stone, silkious conglomerate, mixed witli quaitajy rolled masses of amphibolic rocks 
and wackt, covering usually the sandstone on the heights. A narrow belt of transit 
tion rocks, about fiAaen* miles bread at its north, and two miles at its south ^nd, 
skirts the eastern side of this seeondwy formation, oft ^ as the Fotowmac, where 
it crosses it, and then skirts its western side. This belt o[ transition rocks is cpm- 
posed t>f a fine grained limestone, akemating with beds of greywack6, and mixed 
with dolomite, flmt, white granular maiMe, and calc-spar. Between the secondaiy 
and tmasition rocks, there is, about twelve miles firom Ridhmond, a bed of coal 
twenty miles long, and six broad, reposing ip an obloag basin on the granite, mixed 
with whitish sandstone and day slate, and containing impieiBions of plants.* 

Independently of this partial transition formation, Mr. Madure has traced a zone 
of transition rocks immediately on the west side of the primitive, with a breadth 
varying fi^om tweaty miles to for^, and dipping to the west at ati«ngle of forty*five 
deipwes. This zone, generally speaking, occupies the middle of th^ chain ot the 
Allegbanies, but tnrversesit near the souUi end, and disappears in the plains of Flo* 
lida. The transitioa Hmestone, the gieysra ck6 and the silicious slate, are generally 
ibond in the valleys, while the quaxizy aggregates, aifiong which are found miUstone 
rock, fossil r^knaias of quadrupeds and marine animals, form the mass of the moun- 
tmna. This zone presents sqajrcdy any other minerals than beds of pyrites, galena, 
anthracite, accompanied by amminous schistus, and veins of sulphate of baryta. 

A secondary formation, commencing beyond this last, extends westward, over a 
vast space, to the lakes and the Rocky Mountains. The beds are almost horizontal, 
except where they undulate with the«surface. They consist of old sandstone, lime- 
stone, and stratified gypsum of two different ag^s, tertiaiy sandstone, rock salt, 
chalk, coal, and stratified trap, or basalt of a recent origin. The bads of all these 
strata appears to be an immense bed of secondary hmestone of all shades. The 
western front of the Allegbanies presents, also, a large bed of coal, accompanied by 
sandstone and slate clay, idiich extends from the sources of Ohio to diose of the 
Tombigbee. This formation contains few minemls. Clay, ironstMie, and pyrites, 
sre found in it 

The alluvial zone, wUch skirts the coast from Cape Cod to the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and along tlm banks of that river, beyond the confluence of the Missouri, 
consists generally of beds of sand, clay, and travelled soil, mixed whh deposits of 
shells, whose succession and thickness indicate the periods the surface had been 
covered by the ocean. Bat the zone altogether is properly divided into two bands — 
the one a little raised above the level of the sea, and traversed by the tidewater in 
the rivers — the other commencing at a distance inland, reaching from sixty to a hun- 
dred and twenty miles, forming sandv eminences, a hundred and fifly or two hundred 
feet high, and behind which we find an undulating surface, and soAie travelled masses 
of rock. It appears that this more elevated band, increasing in size as it proceeds 
southward, forms the spine of the peninsula of Florida. The lowest parts of both 
bonds are composed of a fertile soil deposited by the rivers. 

* Maclare's Memoir on the Geology of the United States, !n the Transactions of the Philo- 
copluctl Society of Philadelphia, vol. vi. p. 41. 
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The Ozark mounta^s are similar in aCmetare to the Altegfaanies* Primitire 
roeks, granite and clay alatOy are found on their east side* These are covered by 
transition rocks, which are followed by eoal and other secondary formattons. At 
the few points i^ere the Rocky Mountains ha^e been examined, they are found to 
consist of primitive rocks, granite, gneiss, quartz rock, &c., with an extensive forn»* 
tion of old red sandstone at their foot on the east side** 

•ukmwad I ^^ ^uf account of Canada, we have described the great lakes of fresh 
^iMmiNp I ifater which extend along the northern frontier of the Chaited States, 
and were the scene of some bloody eontests between the English and the Amencam 
in the last war. Of the smaller kkes, lake Ghamplam, 12S mileslong, and 12 broad, 
is the only one con^erable enough to require notice in this work. There are seve- 
ral extensive swamps or m«rskifts, of which that called the Dismal Swamp, is the 
largest on the •eastern side of the mountains. The name is applied to two marshy 
tracts, one on the north, and the olher on the south side of Albemarle Sound, in 
North Carolina. The former, whioh covers 150,000 acres, bears a growth of jmiper 
and Qypress in the wet parts, aad of white and red oak and pine in the dry parts. The 
other, which is still larger, and also covered with wood, has a. lake in the middle of 
it Both nffond some excellent rice grounds. The Great Swamp, lying on the west 
side of the Mississippi, MO miles loatg, an^ 20 broad, becomes a lake in thebegin- 
ning of summer, when it receives a part of the overflowing waters of that river; h^ 
the waters gradually dry up, and it then exhibits a parohed surfoce, thickly covered 
with cypress. 

Kmn. I We have lAieacty described the 48t. Lawrence in our account of Canada. 

The Mississippi is a still more celebrated stream; but it is now known that the Mis- 
souri is the principal branch, and has the best claim to the magnifieent we ^ 
*^ Father of waters,'" conferred on the smaller branch by the Indians. Of tbe 
former river we shall speak afterwards. The Mississippi Proper has its source in 
Xurtle Lake, near tbe 48th degree of north latitude. At the phsturesque Falls oi 
St Anthony it descends from «hd plateau, •wfaese- it has its or%in, to a vast puuv, 
which accompanies it to the sea. After a course of 260 leagues, its limpid watei^ 
are blended with the turbid stream of the Missouri. At the poiot oi»cobflueace eaco 
of these rivers is nearly half a league broad. Above |he month of the Missouri tbe 
most considerable rivers are, the St. Peter's and DesiMoines on the west side, t e 
Wisconsin, Rock River, and the Illinois on the east At the distance of 160 inu^ 
below the mouth of the Missouri, it is joined by the Ohio, after the latter has receiv^ 
the tributary waters of the Wabash, the Cumberiand, and the Tennbssee nve^^ 
Lower down, the Mississippi has its vdlume augmented by the Arkansas and }^^ 
River, and falls into the Gulf of Mexico, after a course of 2500 miles. The n^ 
in the last part of its course, presents some peculiar phenomena. Besides ^^ P 
dpal and permanent mouth, it has several Utend outlets, called Bayous, ^^^^,^?^ 
off part of its waters. In Louisiana the surface of the stream is more ®^®^^^\rL 
the adjoining kwis. Its immense volume of waters is confined and supper^. ^/ 
dykes or levees, composed of soft earth, and rising a few feet above the usual heig ^ 
of the inundations. These banks of the river, which decline gradually in^ . 
swampy plains behind, are from a ({varter to half a mile m bre^lth, and ^^^^.x^ 
richest and best soil in the eeimtry. The three principal outlets or bayous, ca 
the Atchafalaya, the Lafourche, and the Ibberville, embrace an extensive delta, co ^ 
posed of soft, swampy earth, rising very little above tidewater. The actual em ^^ 
chure of the river parts into three branches, each of which has a bar at its ^^^^.^^ 
the deepest affording only seventeen feet water. Within the bar, the depth ot 



river for two or three hundred miles, is from 60 to 160 feet The average ore 
of the Mississippi, below its junction with the Missouri, is about 1000 yards, or 

wooded, 

1819.1820 



thirds of a mile.f . j^d, 

aiiiriMippi. I The Mississippi and its branches traverse countries thickly ^^ ^^^ 
and hence vast nymbers of trees, either uprooted by the winds, or falling f^^ ^^ 



* James's account of an Expedition from Pittsburg to the Bocky Mountain^) ^^ 
vol* iii. p. 238, and engraved sections, 
t Mellisb, p. 32. Warden's Statistical Account of the United SUtss> 1819. 
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feoti (rf'agei Sfe bomedoimbf its walen. United by Kaiias, and cemented hj loft 
adhesive mud, these spoils of the forest become floating islands, upon which joung 
trees take root Theino the Pitiia and the Jfemtphar display their yellow flowers, and 
the seipents, the birds, and the cayman alligator, come and repose on these floweiy 
and verdant rafts, which ^re sometimes carried to the sea, and engulfed in its waters. 
Sometimes a large tree attaches itself to a sandbank firmly, and, stretching out its 
iHranches like, so many hooks^ entangles all the floating objects that approach it A 
single tree oAen suffices to anest thousands in their oeiurse : the mass accumulates 
from year to year; and thus are gmdually created new isles, new capes, and penin- 
sulas, which change the course of the stream, and sometimes force it to seek out 
new channels. 

The tides are not felt in the Mississippi, in coose(|uenee of its numerous sinuosi* 
ties. The winds are variable; and thon^ the prevailing wind is from the south, and 
favours vessels, sailing' against the stream, still the navigation upwards is slow and 
difficult, especially during the floods, when the current has a velocity of three or four 
miles an hour. These Sooda occur in May, June, and July. The additional wat^ra, 
form an inclined plane, the rise being M feet in Tennessee, 25 feet near the mouth 
of Red River, ^ad 12 feet at New Orleans. The invention of steam'^boats has per** 
haps been mf where so beneficial as in the navigation of this tiver. The vojrage up- 
wards fiMMD New Orleans to the Falls of Ohio, which often occupied sailing vessel 
three months, may now be aecomplished in steam-be^ in fifteen or eighteen days. 

We shall mention very briefly the other< considerable rivers of the I BMem 
United States. The Bay of Mobile recei?4&s the waters of the Alabama, | >>•«•* 
iHbich has two large branches, the Alabama Proper, ai|d the Torabigbee. Farther 
east is the Apalaehioola. The only large river in Florida is the St Jdm, which 
rises in a ma^h, and flowing northward, parallel to the coast, falls into the Atlantic. 
The Alatamaha, Savannah, Santee, and redee, are the most considerable rivers in 
Greorgia and Soudi Carolina. They are all mvigable to a considerable distance, but 
have their mouths, 4ess or more, obstructed by simd bars. The entrance into Gape 
Fear River, the Neuse, and Roandie, is still mese difficult, in consequence of the 
liiie of sand banks which cover the whole eoast of North Carolina. Hence Albe- 
zoarle Sound, and Pamlico Sound, are properiy mere lagunes, to which skips find 
access only by one or two inlets, too narrow and dangerous to be attempted except in 
favourable weather. To the north of Cape Henry, extends the magmficent Bay of 
Chesapeake, 180 miles long, which receives James's £iver^ the Potowmac, and the 
Susquefaannah. The Delaware falls into a bay of the same name. The Bay of 
New York receives the Hudson, a large river, in which the tide ascends 160 miles, 
and which is the scene of a most extensive and active inland commerce. The most 
considerable rivers east of the Hudson are the Connecticut^ the Merri^nac, the Keo* 
oebec, and the Penobscot The small river St. Croix separates the territories of the 
United States firom New Brunswick. 

The climate of the United States is remarkably meonstant and vasia- | dMccn 
Ue.* It passes rapidly from the fr6sts of Norway to th^ scorching heats of Africa, 
and firom the humidity of Holland to the drought of Castile. A change of 20^ or 
25^ of Fahrenheit, in one day, is not considered extvaordioaiy. Even the Indians 
complain of the sudden variations of temperature. In sweeping over a vast frozen 
surface, the north-west wind acquires an extreme degree of cold and dryness, 
and operates very injuriously on the human frame. . The south-east, on the other 

* The remarks aa to the climate of the United States are founded in mistake. In what 
cfimate, within the temperate zones, do not pe ople complun of changes of the weather ? Even 
in Africa they are veiy severe. Hr. Seybert, OTV*hiladelphia, who travelled in France and 
Italy, eompkuned greatly of the climate in both those countries. The winter in France ia 
eicesBively damp ; whikt in the United States it is diy and invigorating. The north-west 
wind is aOowed to be the most salubrious wind that blows. A native of the United States 
woa]d smile at the terrors of a Sirocco, if it resembles a south-east wind. For this continues a 
▼ety few hours, and, though warm, is attended with rain, and soon succeeded by a clear *de. 
ligbtAil south-west wind. The accounts of travellers, in this ropect, are extravagant ezagge- 
ratioDS. The south-west wiad beyond the Alleghany' mountains is equally misrepresented i it is 
the prevttfing wind of that regioa, and is very far from being unpleasant— PAO. Ed, 
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hand, produces on the Athnttc coast effects similar to those of the Sirocco. The sooth' 
west has the same influence on the plains at the foot of the AUeg^imies : when it blowf » 
the heat frequently becomes painful and wiffocating. • In the mountains, however, 
where the summer heat is moderate, even in the southern states, the (rash and 
blooming complexion of young persons, is a proof of th^ purity and salubrity of the 
atmosphere. .The same ruddy complexion prevails in New En^aod^ and in the into- 
rior of Pennsylvania ; but the pale countenances of Ihe inhabitants of ail the low 
country, from New York to Florida, reminds a stranger of the Cvecrfes of the West 
India Islands. In this legion, malignant fevers are prevalent in September and Octo- 
ber. The countries situated to the west of the Alleghaoiea are in general more 
tenqierate and hedAiy. The south-west wind there brings rain, while the same effect 
is produced on the oUier side of the mountains by the north-east* But the north-east 
wind, which covers the Atlantic coast ivith thick fogs, is dliy and elastic on the banks 
of the Ohio. When we compare the climate on the opposilh sides of the Atlantic, 
we find that the extremes of ten^erature are greater, and particuiarly that the win- 
tor's cold is more severe en the west side than on the e^st. The mean temperature of 
the year, according to Humboldt, is 9 degrees (Fahr.) lower at Fhiladelplva than 
in the corresponding latitudes on the coast of Europe. The mouth of tbe Dela- 
ware is shut by ice for *eix weeks, and that of the St Lawreh6e for flVe months in 
the year. Throughout the United Statea the rains are sudden and heavy, apd the 
dews extremely copious.- Storms of thunder and lightning are also much more com- 
mon and formidahle than in Europe.t 

TcSow ftvcr. I A climate so variable, andf ubject to such extremes of temperature, 
must favour the introduction of that pestilent disease, the ye&QW fever, v^k has 
renewed its ravages so oflen duriqg the last thirty yean in the ports of the south- 
em and middle states. It is the same distemper with the black vomiting of the 
Spaniards, and the Matlazahault oi the Mexicans. It seems jto he endemic in the 
low and marshy coasts of tropical Amei;ica.| 

From the shores of the Atlantic to the Mississippi, the United States present an 
immense natural forest, interspersed however with open and naked plants, called 
prairieaf§ which are numerous on the west side of the AUeghanies, but very rare on 
the east aide. In the country on the west side of the Mississippi, wood is compan- 
tively scarce ; and in the arid and desert plains, occupying a brestdth of three or four 
hundred miles on the east side of the Rocky Mountains, only a few trees are seen 
v««e(ahie I along the ba^ks of the rivers. In the inhabited part ef the United States, 
^^''^B^'^ I the lands cleared and cultivated probably do not exceed one-tenth part of 
the surface. There is a diversity in the American woods, according to the cUniate, 
soil, and situation of the different districts ; and some naturalists have distinguished 
the vegetation of the United States into five regions. 1. TAe region of ihe nofih- 
eoitf bounded by the Mohawk and Connecticut rivers, where firs, pines, and the other 
evergreens of Canada prevail. 2. The region of ihe JiUeghanies^ where the red and 
black oak, the heech, the balsam poplar, the black and red birch oflen overshadow 
the plants and shrubs of Canada, at least as far as North CaroUna. The valleys 
among ^ese.mountains are remarkably fertile in com. 3. l%e upland eountryi f^' 
tending from the foot of the mountains to the falls of the rivers; here the prevaihng 

* It may be proper to mention that the name of New England waa applied at an early p^ 
riod (and is still in use) to all the country cast of the Hudson. It embraces Uie six sUtcs oi 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine. 

t Volney, Tableau du climate et du sol des BtatsUnia. . 

t In its worst fbrm, it was not to be compared with the malignant disease of Marseillesi in 
1720, which, in a few months swept away SOMp inhabitants in a city, which, in the hour o 
prosperity, contained but 90,000. PhiladelfJmi and New York, both as populous, never los 
more than 5 or 6,000 each, in the worst epidemic which has ever prevailed. The ^^5" i te 
aiciana declared the disease at ManeiUea not to be contagious, and of course believed it to 
of domestic origin.— PAi/. Ed* . t to 

§ JPlainM are not to be confounded with prairUt, The former term is used with ^•P^^i ,i 



^jpiainM are not to be confounded with prairUt, 
lan<rformerly covered with wood, from which the 



trees being burnt by repeated fires, we 



find 



in their phwe a growth of tall rye or Indian grass, and bushes formed by the scions ■"%• J 
from the roots 8t31 remaining alive in the ground. Prairies are lands eitlier wet» orw» 
never were covered with trees. See note to p. 3I0.-*PAi7. Ed, 
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trees are Ae red mliple, the red and black ash, the walnat, the sjcamore, the aeacia, 
and the chesnut To the south, the magnolia, the laurel, and the orange, are inter- 
spersed throuffh the forest. Tobacco, wHH the indigo and cotton plants, succeed as 
far north as &e Susquelumaah, beyond which, pastures prevail. 4. The region of 
tke maritime pines, which extends along the Atlantic coast from the sea to the first 
elevations ; the long*leafed pine, the yellow pine, and the red cedar occupy the diy - 
pounds, and the cypress with acacia leaves, the low and moist soils, as far as the 
Koanoke, or even the Chesapeake ; farther to the north we find the white pine, the 
black and Caaadian fir, and tte Tkaya oecidmU4di$. The rioe grounds commence 
where the tidewater becomes fresb^ and terminate where it ceases to be felt 6. Tka 
western region^ which no doubt admits of a subdiTision,i>ut in which geterally speakingi 
the forest trees are, the white oak, the black and scaly walnut, the walnut Incoiy, the 
cherry, the tulip tree, the white and grey ash* the sugar maple, the white dm, the hnden 
tree, and the western plane, which all grow to a lai^e size upon the Atlantio coast 

But the vaiying altitude of the ground ^ecessarQy blends the characters of these 
Afferent regions. Looking, therefore, at the forests of the United States as a whole, 
the most universally .diffifsed trees are, the willow-leafed oak which grows in the 
marshes^ the chesnut oak, which in the southern states rises to a predigious size, 
and which is* as much esteemed for its farinaceous nuts as for its wood; the white, 
red, and black oak. The two species of walnttt also, the white, and the black, 
valued for its off, the chesnut and the elm of Europe, abound aStnost as much as the 
oak in the United States. The. tulip tree an9 the sassafras, more sensible to cold 
than these others, are stunted shrubs, at the confitie^ of Canada — assume the cha- 
racter of trees iii the middle States; but it is upon the hot banks of the Alatamaha 
that they develop their full growth, and display all their becftity and grandeur. The 
sugar maple, on die other liand, is not seen in the Southern States, except upon the 
northern slopes of 'the mountahis, while in the colder clhnate of New England it 
reaches its full natural dimensions. The anfber tree, which yields an odorous gum, 
the ironwood, (Corpinns ostrya) the American elm, the black poplar, the iaceamor 
haca are found growing in every' place where the soil suits them, without showing 
any great preference for one climate, more than another. The light and sandy soils 
are covered inth this useftl tribe ef fHnes, with the common fir, the beautiful hem- 
lock fir, the bkck and the white pine. We may also'clasS with this family of trees, 
the Arbor vitce, the juniper of Virginia, and the American red cedar. Among the 
shrubs generally diffused in the United States we liiay reckon the chionanthus, the 
red maf^e, the sumach, the red mtflberry, the thorn apple, &c.* 

The United States, generally sjpeaking, do not present the beautifbl verdure rf 
Europe; but among the larger herbs whkjh cover the soil, the curiosity of botanists 
has distinguished the CoUinsonia, which affords the Indians a remedy for the bite of 
the rattlesnake, several species of phJoxf die golden Kly, the biennial JEnoikera^ 
with several species of star flower, ofMonarda^ and of rudhedeia. 

It is in Virginia, and in tl^e south and south-we^ states, that -the I ivmorwv^ 
American flora displays its wonders, and the savannahs theur peipetual | «• ■««• 
verdure. It is here the magnificence of the primitive forests, and the exuberant 
vegetadon of the marshes, captivate the senses^y the charms of form, of colour, 
and of perfume. If we pass along the shores of Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, 
groves in uninterrupted succession seem to float upon the waters. By the side of 
the pine is seen the pabtovter, ihe only shrub which thrives in salt water, the mag- 
nificent Lobelia eardlnalis, the odoriferous pancraiimn of Carolina, with its snow- 
white flowers. The lands to which^the tide reaches are distinguished from the lands 
which remain dry by the moving aiul compressed stalks of die reed (Arundo gi^ 
^aUeOy) by die light foliage of the Jfyssa aquaHcOj by die taceamahacOj and by die 
white cedar, which perhaps, bf all the trees of America, presents the most smgular 
aspect. Its trunk were it issues from the ground, is composed of four or five enor- 
mous bearers, which, uniting at the height of seven or eight feet, form a sort of open 

* Michaux, Voyage a Toaest dea Alleghanys, ct Hiitoiie des arbret fcnsderes de Vkmi* 
rique aeptentrionale. 
Vol. m ^D d 
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vault, from the saminit of which rises up a aiogle Btraight steo) of eigbteefi or iweol^ 
ieet ia height^ without a branch, but terminating in a flat canopy^ shaped like.apara- 
soil garnished with leaves curiously figuts^y an'd of the most delicate .green. The 
crane and the eagle fix their nests on this aerial platformi and the paroquet^, while 
leaping ahout^ are attracted to it by ibe4)ily seeds enclosed in the /cones suspended 
from the branches. In the natural labyrinths which occur in thes^ marshy forestsi 
the traveller sometimes discovers small lakes, and small open lawns, which present 
most seductive retreats, if t^e unhealthy exhalations of autumn permitted him to 
inhabit them. Here hq umlks under a^ vaulted i^of qf smilaiB and wild vi^M among 
preepiiig lianas, w^ch invesLhis feet with their flow^»; but the«oil treaiUes iindei 
bim, clouds of jinnoyiqg insects hover around liim, monstrous bats overshadow him 
with their hideous widgs, the fattleanake musters, his scaly ttorors, while tbe woli^ 
^he carcajou, and the tiger-cat, ftit the air with their aavage apcl discordant cries. 

The niime of eaivannas is giveato those vast .prairies of the western region, which 
display a boundless -ocean of verdure, and deceive the sights by seeming to rise to- 
wards the sky, and whese^n|y inhabitants are immeive heeds of bisons or bi^&loes. 
The name Is also given to those plains which skirt the riveas, and are generaD^ inun- 
dated in the rainy seaoeii. ' The tree^ which grow here are of the aquatic species. 
The MagnoUa giaueUy the American olive, the Gordonia argenUa^ witk its odorous 
flowers, ure here seen isolated, o»in groups, open above, while the^ general surface 
of the savanna exhibits a lon^and succulent hc^rbage, mixed with pUmts and shrubs. 
The wax myrtle appears conspicuous 4imong many species of AzaHof of Kaimiay 
Andromeda, and Rhododendron, here widely scattered, them collected into tufls, 
sometimes interlaced with puqile Russian flower, sometimes with the ci^riciou^ cU' 
iorsa, which decorates (be alcoves with rich ami variegated festoons. The margins 
of the pools, and this low. and moist spots are adorned with the briUiantaaEiire.flowers 
of the lima, the golden petals of die Connor lutea,'B3ad the tufled roses .of the JSy* 
Jban^ea; while an infinite variety ef speeips of the pleasing FIdox, the retiring and 
sensitive Dionut, the flame-coloured Amaryllis afamaseo^ in those places where the 
tide reaches the impenetrable ranks of the royal palms, form a fanciful girdle to the 
woods, and mark the doubtfuHimits where the savanna rises to the forest. 

The calcareous districts, which ferm the gssiit- portion «f the re§ioti. west of the 
AUeghanies, present certain places entirely danuded of trees, named ^orretu, though 
capable of being renderad productive. 'Kie cause of this peculiarity has not b^ 
£Sr»ai*«. I accurately examined.* The parts of this region which are elevated 
lion. I three or four hundred feet, and he along deeply .depressed beds of rivers, 

are clothed with the richest forests in the world. The Ohio flows under the shade 

• . * It has been accurately examined, and U perfectlyii known to every person who has spent 
a mnrie day in these places. The to called barrens, are the effect of fires made by the Indians, 
and kept up by the settlers. These plcUna as they are termed by. the inhabitants, show on the 
slightest inspection that they have annually been extended. Large white oak treSa two feet 
in diameter, an J other large trees partially burnt, are lying every where On tbe ground 
throughout the plaias among the mss, brush, and thickets; and the surrounding ragged tiai- 
ber land, with trees some scoacbed» and others half burnt but^ot yet fallen, show the ravages 
of recent fires. These denudations are invariably limited by streams of water, tormihg bar- 
riers beyond which the fire could not spread. Tongues of land, situated between two sti^ami 
with flourishing woodland on each side beyond the water are frequent. Woodland and plaias 
arc separated by very small streams. Where the district is without water for some distaaoe, 
the denudations are extensive, spreading for mUes. Travellers after an absence of eight yens 
have found trees of considerable size and height where in a former visit there were nothing 
but bushes; the country in the mean time having been settled, and the fires kept Out of the 
plains. On clearing the ground, large roots of the usual forest trees are grubbed op amongst 
the bushes by hundreds. It is probable tliose places were originally the com grcandi^ as well 
as pastures of the Indians, the fire having been applied to perfi)rm the office of the axe. If 
the Indiana did not cultivate these places, what did they cultivate ? Certainly not the lands 
covered with lofty, crowded forests. The plains are found to be a stronger Zand, or rather a 
more durable soil than the newly cleared timber land, probably owing tp the ashes left by 
repeated firea. The early settlers continued the practice of bumiog for the sake ef grass, 
and nothing but constant vigilance and the moat severe prohibitions prevents its continuance. 
ft IS knoTO that wood^nd which b» been eooipletely cut off will produce cord-wood in 20 
years. — [PhiUEd^ ^ 
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of tbe ptaoie and the tbii)) tree, like a canal daf in a nobleman^s park, while the 
Mana&t extending from tree to tree form gracefal arches of flowers and foliage €fvw 
branches of the liver. Passing to the south, the wild orange tree mixes with the 
odoriferous and the common laurel. The straight silveiy column cvf the papaw fig, 
which rises to the height of twenty feet, and is crown^ with a canopy of laige 
indented leaves, forms one of the most strHung ornaments of this michanting scene* 
AhoTe all these towers -the majestic magnolia^ which shoots up from that cakareous 
soil to the height of mofe than a hundred feet. Its truhk, perfectly stryght, is sur- 
mounted bv a thick and expanded head, the pale green ^liage of which i^ects a 
conieal figure. From the centre of Jhe flowery crown, which terminates its branches^ 
a flower of the purest nHiite rises, having the form of a rose, and to which there 
succeeds a crimson cone : this, in opening, exhibits rounded seed of the finest coral 
red, suspended by delfeate threads six inches long. Thus, by its flowefs, its fruity 
and its gigantic stee, the magnolia surpasses tfll its rivals of the forefit. - 

'A general Land Office exists at Washington, which is vested exdu-l 2J*LSS? 
sirely with the power of conlracttDg with the Indians for the sale of their | tuf«. 
lands.* Private individuals are not allowed to have any transactions of tiiis descrip- 
tion with the natives; ant) the law has been rigorously observed. In 1813 there 
were 148,671^,^00 ^^res of land, of which the Indian title had not been extinguished, 
on the easl^aide of the Mississippi, situated chiefly in Michigan, the Northwest Ter- 
fttory, Indiana, Illinois, and-91 Mississippi. The hinds are surveyed and set off into 
townships of six miles square, each of which is divided into thirty-six sections of 
-one mile square, or 640 aroes. The dividing lines\run in the direction of the car- 
dinal points, crosainff one Another at right angles. One section, or one thirty-sixth 
part ^ each townsl^, is allotted for the support of schools, and in the country west 
of tiie AUeghanies seven entire townships have b^n given, in perpetuity, for Uie en- 
dowment of sup^^ semiaaories of leurning. The lands are ofiered to public sale» 
in quarter sections,* of ItO acres, at the miiitiiMwi price of one and one-fourth dollar 
per acre, end whatever remains unsold, may be purcbised privately at this price. 
Poraieily the minimum price was IwO dolhirs per acre, payable in four years, by four 
instalments ; but by act of Congress, in 1821, it was fixed at one one-fourth dollar 
ready money. This new regutaion was adopted .to discourage the practice of spe- 
caladng in land, -and to lessen the htig^tion arising out of protracted payments. The 
title-deed is printed on a saiftll sheet of pavshment, with^e date ; the purchaser's 
name, and the topographical situation of the ground are inserted in writing. It m 
subscr^^ by the Preaidtet of the United States, and the Agent of the Land Office, 
and dehvei^ without charge to the purchaser, who may transfer the propoEty to anOi- 
ther person by a process equally cheap i|nd simple.t 

It was estimated by Hutchins, that thhteen-sixteehths Of the country east of the 
Mississippi (excluding Florida) are covered with a strong fertile soil, fitted, with a 
moderate degree of oultivatiim, abundantly to repay the labours of the husbandman. 
Of the remaining three-sixteenths, about 57,000,000 acres are covered with water; 
about 40,000,000 acres consists of a mountainous country, almost uitiversally fo- 
rested, and which, from the nature of its surface, rather than its soil, is unfit for cnt 
tivation ; and about 29,000,000 acres are either sandy or covered with §0 poor a soil, 
as to offer slight eneouragem^nt, except to the most elaborate agriculture, when 
the general value of land shall be greatly advanced. Of 620,000,000 acres capable 
of advantageous cultivation, only 40,960,000 were estimated by Mr. Blodget, to be 
under actual improvement in 1811. This is about 5f acyes for each mdividud of 
the contemporaneous population. Taking the present population at ten millions^ 

• Thia is a mistake. The Land Office has no such power. These purchases are made by 
treaty between the Indians and the government of the United States. Congress after this, 
at their discretion, direct the executive to have the land surveyed, and put in course for sale. 
The patent contains no other description of the land, than the number of the section, town- 
ship, and range. A half quarter section, or 80 acres, may be purchased at the respective 
UndOmces,-^PMl Ed.] . ,^ .«.«... ^^ 

t Warden's Statistical, Pofitical, and llistorical Account of the United States^ 1819, ui. 23r. 
Flint's Letters from America, 1822, p. 153, 314. 
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and allowing tbe same quantity for aaeh paraon, tha laad laifer aclnd inproTanNak 
jnuat now be nearly 60y000,0(K> of acres, which ia about <ni&4wdilh i»rt of tha 
whole surface east of the Mississippit including Florida. Aoeording to retunt 
made in 1798, the land valued, and upon which tax was pud in aiadeon States^ was 
163,000,000 out of 308,000,000 acraa, or a fittk more than one-half^ nnd tfaeoih 
ma'ed value, waa 479,000,000 of doilam^ The population then being about &w 
millions, the appropriaUdUaad amounted to about thifly aciea for eaeh inhalulttt.. 
The average value waa about three dollars per aoroy but in Bome of the okL uid 
Sickly settled States, it ms as hl^ as fifteen doUars per aere. The valu» of the 
houses was about 140,000,000 «^ doHars, or two-sevenths of that. <if- the kmh. 
When returns were made a second time in 1&14, the vahie of houses and lands 
jointly, was found to be 1,680,900,000 of dollars ; if, therefoie, the vahiaof every 
species of property grew as rapidly as that of houses and landis, each 100 dollan 
roust have increased to 253 in an interval of fifteen yeaia. Tfaia impUes an amiini 
angmentatioft of 6^ percent jeit which rate the ci^tal of tiu^country must doaUaiii 
. eleven or twelve years-^ia oiher words, the capital is increasii^^ with lwiee.the ve* 
locity of the population. 

AgfiMiura. I In a countiy havin^p so' many varieties of aoil and cimale as Ike tTnit- 
ed States, there is necessarily a considerable diversity in the agricttltural produdioas. 
Maize, orlndian com, is cultivated in aO^^parte of the country, but aucceeds best in 
the middle States. It is a most useful vegetable, fitted to a greatar^ranetgr^of silua- 
ttons than wheat, and yielding generally double the produce. Wheal is also rused 
in all parts of the country, but thrives best in the middle and weatera States. The 
cultivation of tobacco begins ia Maryland, about the thirlf-«inth or fortieth panUel, 
and contiaues.through all the southern, and partially through me waatem States.* 
It forms the staple of Maryland and Virginia. Cotton, grows as.fiiriiorth as 89^, bat 
its cultivation is not profitable beyond the latitude of 37''. This useful phmt was fiist 
saised for exportation only in 1791«^ It is Jmw piodueed in immense <|utotities from 
the river Roanoke to the Mississippi, and forms 4he leading export of tbe Uaited 
States. The best grows in dcy situations in Carolina aad Creorgia upon the sea aosirt* 
The rice crops, which require a great heat, and a soil susceptible ef irrigation, com- 
mence about the same paraUelf luid have-naady the same geogmphiBal range. Tbe 
sugar cane grows in low and warm situations, as high aa &e latitade of 33°, but tfcA 
climate favourable to its cultivation doa^ not extend bef ond 31^°. It is now culti- 
Tated to a great extent in Qeorgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and LouiaiaBa. Dr. Morse 
states, that in Louisiana alone 20,000,000 of pounds of sugar were raised in 1S17, 
when the whole quantity cenanmed in the republic waa estimaled at 70,000,000 of 
pounds. Oats, lye, and barley are raised in all the northern and middle States. The 
oats are used for horses' fbod, the barley chiefly Sot breweries, and the rye for distil- 
lation. -f Hemp and flax are raised in the western. States. The vine .thrives as far 
north as Pennsylvania, but home wines are only made yet to a very limited extent 
Natural meadows are morenumexons in New England and New York than in tbe 
parts farther south. Pennsylvania is distinguished by its superior breeds of horses 
and homed cattle. Merinos of full and mixed blood are now spread over the xtortb- 
era, middle, Qnd western States.^ 

Makmh. I The bison, American ox, or bufialo, thouf^ it has an eminence oa i^ 
back, is a distinct species from the Zebu of India and Africa, or the slightly huinpeo 
Anerochs of northern Europe. The American ox has always the neck, the shoulders, 
and the under part of the body covered with long rough hair; it has a long beard under 

• Tobacco of the finest quality, some of whioh has been valued at g50 per cwt, b raised in 
the central and even northwardly parts of Ohio. It is Ukinir \\^e place of the finest Iftryi&oa 
tobacco, now become scarce for want of new land, in whicij only it can be raised. But two 
crops can be obtained of this fine quality. It is not produced on'tbe richest soil. 

Cotton of excellent quality is produced in Virginia to a considerable extent, and with gre^^ 
advantaj^. It has a high character and sells well.— [/'At/. Ed,] 

t Indian com is used extensively for dtstUlation, and yields abundance of spirits. Hence 
whi^ey, in the western country, is often called •orn.—i PAiV. Ed,] 

f Vi^ardeu's InUroduction, p. 29. 
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AeeUn; and di* Inl ihab Boi repifa to the houghs. It diffen widely abo from the 
flmall mask ox <^ the ^itreme northern parts of the American continent, which has a 
tesemblancey in. the singolai form of its horns, to the buffalo of the Cape. The 
nooae-deer, whioh-is foimd from the Rooky Hoantains to the Gulf of St Lawrence, 
is now mre in the inhafailed pacts of the United States. It is a gigantic animal, 
somulimos tarehefeet bi^. The elk, and die red deer, and the caribou, which is 
probably the reindeer, ase also found. There are two if ccum of bear, the one short- 
legged, living chieflpr on vegetables, theother called the ranging bear, which destroys 
cabres^ sheep,.-pigs, and sometimes children. The wolf is abo found in all the States, 
and is veiy destmctive to cattlen The catamount, of the size of »a large dog, and 
the spotted tige^ five or six feet long, both vocac^Mis animals, are rare. The cou- 
gar, or Aaehcan panlher, is more common. 

No mines of/gold or silver of any importance have been discovered | irw—ii. 
in the United States; but th% useful metals are m general abundantly distributed. 
Seme ni the oses of iron are found in. almost eveiy State; and mines of this metal 
are wodmd in New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, New York, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North Carolina. The number of furnaces, 
forges, and blpomeries in 181<^ was 530*, and the value. of the iron manufactured an^ 
aually, was estimated at twelve or fifteen millions of dollars. The^ United States are 
aupphed wHb copper ohiefiy fcpm Mexico and otl|er foreign eountries, but ores of this* 
metal essi in meat of the States, and in the north*west territoiy are said to be in great 
abundance in aituations of -easy access. Lead is chiefly procured lirom Missouri, 
where Arty-flve mines are worked,* and yield -three millions of pounds annually. 
Of coal there is a large field twenty miles long b3r:t^ broad, twelve miles fi'om Rtch** 
mood, which has been long worked^ This useful mineral is also found at various 
pkbsee in New«£ngland, New Yprk, and Pemisylvania. But the most abundant sup- 
ply is oo the west side of the Alleghaniee, where a.cbal formation, one of the largest 
in tiie world, eatend^ vBith seme inftompion, firom the western foot of the mountains 
across thcT Mississippi. Salt is chiefly obtained firom*the sea, or imported in the 
easleni States; but brine springs dM>und over the gteat valley of the Mississippi, 
fifom the Alieghaaies to tha Rocky Mountains, and in some situations on the western 
Bide of the vdley, phuos ocenr of mai^ miles in circuit, which are periodically cov* 
eied with a tftick cnist of Bak*t« 

* Warden's Irttradaction, Mons i. 287. 

f Gold is widelj spread on the suHkce'af the gvand, in ptrts of NeHh (^rolina and Vir- 
giai% and has been la^plf foan^ ia Vermont Perhaps the largest piece of native gold ever 
Mimd, was picked up in North Carojini^. 

Salt IS nude in great quantities in the western country, and told for 35 cents for 50 lbs, 
* Salt works are scattered all tlirough the country. In New York there are imipense salt works 
It Sallna, near the Erie eanal. It4s said that of late slow or solar evaporation is introduced, by 
i^ioh coarse salt is obtained. The salt of the west is not fine, bat white as the driven snow, 
sad equal to the best bttket salt. In theXKNinty of Barnstable, iiasssfhusetta, the vata in which 
■It is manufacture^ are Midto cover 15 millions of square feet, and to be worth S^1,300,POO. 
The salt manufactured in them amounts to about 450,000 bushels. The salt made at Salina hi 
Kew York, in 1826, was 816,053 bushels. 

In Pennsylvania, Ibe immense masses of iron ore and anthracite coal developed withifl a few 
yfxa» and m aitoated that these articles can be brought to Philadelphia'by water at a trifling 
expenact promiaa a rapid increaae of tha manoteturea and wealth af that State,— [FAtl JEtf.] 
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BOOK LXXX. 

AMERICA. 



Deseripiian of ihe United States continued. — Topography and Statistics of the 

saveral States. 

Havinq described the limits and ^xtetit of Federal^America g^neraJIy, anid com- 
pleted our sketch of its physical geography, we *faave^iow to speak ^, little more ia 
detail of the several Statc^^ whicli compose the republic. 

The American Federation embraces at present (1824) tweniy-fqur distinpt States, 
each ruled by its own government ; three territoiies, in which civil ^pvernments are 
established without constitutions ; and three other territories yet unoccu|ved by a 
civiUzed population. A view of the extent, population,^conunerce, &c. of the whole 
will be found in the tables subjoined *to this article. 

If we attend to the distinctions whieh exist among these various sta(ea and territo* 
ries, founded on their physical circumstances, or the pursuits and character of the 
people, we may class them into fo«r grand groups ; first. New England, embn^ing 
the Six States east of the Hudson, which is the most thickly peopled, and ^ most 
commercial section of the Union.* Secopd, the Middle States, ii^cludiog New York, 
Pennsylvania^ New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, in which the agricultural cha- 
racter is united with, and qualified* by the ftpnimercial. Thirdly,'the StSy^uthern States, 
including Virginia and all the/uaritime country Xo the Mississippi, where iie amount 
of commerce is comparatively 6ma(l, where slaves are numerous, and the husband- 
men are generally planters. Fourth, the Western States, jn the basin of the Ohio, 
enjoying the best soil and cUmate in the United States^ where there are few slav^, 
and where the character of the people is almost purely iigricultural. ^ Yfp shall begm 
with the first class. 

Mftine. | J)/Iaine embraces an area of 32,0^0 square miles. It contains much poor 

soil along the cpaat, and. many barren mountaioe in the interioi:. The, climate, though 
severe, having five months of frost and^snpw, is remark^blv healthy. Wheat, rye, o^^, 
and barley are cultivated, but pasturage and the feeding orcattle are leading objects of 
attention, ijie manufactures are chiefly domestic, and were estimated at 2,138,000 , 
dollars in 1810. The inhabitants carry on commerce M{ith much activity, and possess 
a greater amount of tonnage than the State of Pennsylvania. The chi^ exports are 
limber and fish. Maine was a dependency of Massachusetts til) 1820, when it re« 
cpived a constitution as an Independent State, and became a member of the federal 
body. The population, which in 1790 amounted only to 96,540, was found to be 
298,395 in 1820. Portland, its chief town, which has a fine harbour, contained at 
the last mentioned date 8581 inhabitants. The Governor, Senatef and House of 
Representatives, are all elected annually,by the male inhabitants of the age of twenty- 
one and upwards. There are schools in almost every township^ besides twenty-five 
academies in the more populous places. The prevailing rehgious sects are the con- 
gregationalists and baptists. There are some methodists, episcopalians, catholics, 
and universahsts. The people are moral,, active, industrious, and enterprising, f 

* A parallelogram sixty miles in breadth, extending westwardly from the Delaware to the 
Susquehannah, 70 miles, is by far the most densely peopled portion of the United States, and 
is equally prominent for its wealth, its agriculture, manufactures, and domestic commerce.— 
[Pfdl, Ed,] 

t This and the following statistical sketches of the various States are taken from Mr. Md- 
lish's work. ed. 1822, Dr. Morse's, ed. 1819. and Mr. Warden's book, printed in 1819, with the 
addition of a few facts taken from recent Englisli travellers. 
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Veto HamfMrt Vm beliMMn Maine, Yennoiity and MaMaohusetts, I a^v vmt^ 

1 embraces an area of 9280 sqaare miles. The surface in the inte- | ^'^^ 

IF rises into mottotains, which are clothed with wood, except their highest summits* 

he ground is in general very feilile : the uplands afibrd rich pastures, and th^ in- 

irval lands, along, the rivers, heavy crops of hay and wheat. In the natural state 

he varieties of soil are distinguished by the growth of wood. Thus white oak and 

^hesnut indicate a anil that is hard and stony, pitch pine one that is dry and sandy, 

white pine a soil liih^ and dry, but deeper, spruce and hemloek a thfn, cold soU, 

beech and maple a wahn, rich loamy soil. It is dhserved that winter rye thrives best 

on new land, and maize or badey on old. The clhnate is severe but healthy : the 

ice lasts three months on the lakes and rivers, which are then crossed by loaded 

wagons. The State has only eighteen miles of seapeoast, in which is one excellent 

harbour, that ef Portsniouth. It is ch^y an agricultural State, and has but little 

commerce. It has considerable manufactures of Iron, cotton, wo<rfkn, &G. the 

wMe annual v^ue of which in 1810 was estimated 8,135,027 dollars. It .has one 

college, which is not very numerously attended, about twenty academies, and by law 

every town is obliged to have one or more common schoolslHrhe inhabitants, who 

amounted to 141,885 in 1790, and to 244,161 inMCO, have tie genehd character of 

the New Englanders. They are tall and strong, indiistlious, w^U informed, and en«^ 

terprising, frugial, religious, and jealous of thdh* rights. Portsmouth, the largest 

town in tlvatState, had 7327 inhabitants in 1820. "^he Crovenior, Senate, and House 

of Representatives, are all elected annually by the males, of full afge, paying State 

taxes. 

Vtrmuml is situated betHreen Lower Canada, (New l^unpshire, and | Vomnt. 
New York, andcontains 10,200 square miles of surface. It is a beautiful picturesque 
country, entirely inland, abounding in mountains, which are universally covered with 
wood,— with birch, beech, maple, ash, elm, and butternut, on the east side, and with 
evergreens on the west. " The crops also ftel the influence of these different expo- 
sm-es, for winter wheat, which is extensively euhivated on the east side of the moun«^ 
tains, does not thrive (Ai the west. Maize, l^irley, oats and flax, succeed every where^ 
and the pastures are exc^lent The snow lies th^ee months. The number of in-> 
habitants was 85,539 in 1790, and 385,764 in 1920. The value of its manufactures 
was estimated at 4,326,000 doBars in 1810; The State has two colleges, neither 
of which is numerously attended ; it has an academy generallv in each county, and 
common schools in all the towniu The congregationalists and baptists are themosi 
numerous sects. Vermont was attached to New York till 1791, wfien it was created 
an independent member of the Federal Union; Ite legislature consistB of a House 
of Representatives only, which, wkh the Governor, is elected annually, by all the 
resident males of full age. «. There is no senate, but there is a Council of Censors^ 
elected once in seven years, whose business is to inquire whether the legislature 
and Executive have done their d^y, and whether the constitution has remained 
inviolate. , ' 

The state nex( in order, as we proceed southwards, is MaaaaehuaeiiSf I Mtendia. 
which embraces 7800 miles of surface. This state is uneven and hilly | *m<*-^ 
generally, and mountainous near its western extremity. The soil in the southern 
parts is sandy ; in the rest of the state it is generally strong, and well adapted either 
for grazing or grain. The agriculture is better conducted than that of any other state 
except Connecticut and Pennsylvania. The average produce, per acre, of the good 
\ands, is estimated to be thirty bushels of maize or com, thirfy of barley, twenty of 
^eat, fifteen of rye, and two hundred of potatoes; The ox is more used than the 
horse in agriculture. The pepulation was 378,787 in 1790, and had increased to 
523,287 in 1820. Massachusetts is in fact the most densely peopled, the richest, 
and perhi^ ibe most highly civilized state in the Union. It has the principal share 
of the American fisheries, and a greater amount oi^ eommerce and shipping than any 
other state. 

Boaten, the capital of the state, is a large handsome' city, beantifblly situated on 
a smali pcntnauia in Massachusetts' Bay, being surrounded on all sidea by the 8ea» 
noept where a long narrow neck conneots it wSi the continent The mofe ancient 
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pari of it is Hot very regular, and has rery modi the appearanoe of an old T&ofjuk 
town ; but the more recent streets, are spadoos and regular, asd the buildings gene- 
rally very handsome. The harbour is one of the most safe and eoaanodious in ^ 
United States, being secure from an eneaoy, and from every wind, and capable of 
containing five hundred ships. 'Boston is the seat of a very extensive coonnercs, 
both foreign and domestic, conducted by a people who unite extraoidinaiy enterprise 
with great industry and perseverance. The public buildings, the whar&, the bridgati 
dl indicate the taste and activity of the communis, and the v^ capital veated is 
shipping, with the growing magmtude of the population, are proofs of its increasing 
wealth and prosperity. Boston may also be considered as the Utenufy capital of the 
United States, so far as regards native publications, though the ^epmting of £uro> 
pean wori^ is carrM on to a greater extent in Philadelphia. It has'tiuB honour, too, 
of being the cradle of the revolution, and of American independence. Itis to be re- 
gretted that that jealousy of thei^ rights, and inflexibilityof character, which made 
the inhabitants brave so many tnais in establishing their liberties, have displifed 
themselves on some Mbsequent occasions, in. a factious oppositkm, or rather a trea- 
sonable hostility to UH own federal government The future safety and interest of 
the United States reqmre that the infamous acts of the lay and clerical demagogues 
in Massachusetts, during the late war, (ih 1813 and 1B14,) should be gibbetted for 
the execration of every good citizen. Boston contained 43,9^ inhabitants in 1830. 
There are many other considerable towns, among which may her mentioaed Salem, 
with 11,346 inhabitants, Newburyport 6852, Gloucester 6894, and Chaileatowa 
6591. 

Massachusetts is ettremely weB supplied with seminaries ibr education, aad the 
people are universally well informed: By law^very town containing^ fifty families is 
bound to maintain a common English school, and everytown with 200 families must 
maintain a school for Greek and Latin. There are two colleges in the State*— one 
of which, Harvard college, is the most richly endowed, Shd perhaps &e most effi- 
cient in the United States. Its property is estimated at 600,000 dolfors, (i6l32,O00,] 
and its library contains 25,000 volumes. The congregationalists are three times 
more numerous in this State than any other sect. The'next in number are the bap- 
tists. The religious austerity for which the Bostontans were formeriy distinguished, 
has been greatly softened down, though it was not til 1798 that a theatre was opened 
in the town. Throughout this State, and in other paits of New Engfiind, unitarian 
doctrines are said to be making rapid progress. The government of Massachusetts 
is vested in a Senate and House of Representatives, chosen annually by aU the male 
citizens of full age who pay taxes. 

Rhode fsiuid. I . Rkode hUmd is the stnallest State in the union, its area, which is 1360 
square miles, not exceeding that df a middling English county. The soil is of mode- 
rate fertility, bu^ the climate is held to 'be one of the most sahdirious in the United 
States. It has a greater proportion of m^inufactures, in prop<Mtion to its population, 
than any other State, containing frotn 90 to 100 cotton mills, and a vast number of 
power looms. Its commerce is also considerable. The population of the Stale was 
68,823 in 1790, and 83,059 in 1820. At the latter date Providence, its chief town, 
contained 11,7S7 inhabitants. This State, unlike the oth^r members of the federal 
body, has no written constitution, being still governed by the charter granted by 
Charles the Second, in virtue of which the people elect annually a Senate and House 
of Representatives, who exercise the legislative power, and a Governor who exoicises 
the executive. * 

Comeedeot. | The State of CannecHeui lies between Rhode Island, Massachuaetts, 
and New York, and embraces an area of 4670 square miles. The surface is undu- 
lating or hilly, the soil generally fertile. The climate, like that of Rhode Ishmd, is 
very salubrious. The agriculture of Connecticut is of a veiy improved kind; and it 
abounds in manufactures of cotton, woollen, linen, leather, iron, tin, &c. It has 
also a considerable coasting jtrade, and is in all respects one of the most industrious 
thrivmg States in the Union. Its population has increased more slowly than that of 
any other State; being 237,946 hi 1790, and 275,248 in 1820* But Connecticut 
aad Massachusetts are the great mirseries of men for western sagionss and they 
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send a greater proportion of emigrants a<^ros8 the Alleghanies than any other section 
of the republic.* Newhavcn, the capital had 7147 inhabitants in 1820. The people 
of this State are universally vfeW educated, common schools being established in 
eveiy town. Yale College, for the higher branches of education, is one of the most 
flourishing and best conducted seminaries in North America. 

JVcip York. — New York, which held only the fifth rank among the | KewTork. 
States in 1790, is now the roost populous and powerful of the whole. It embraces 
an area of 46,200 miles, which is one half latter than that of Ireland, though it forma 
but the twentieth part of the surface of the gigantic republic east of the Mississippi. 
But if we estimate its importance by the intelligence of the people, their physical, 
moral, and commercial activity, and the wonderful spirit of improvement they display, 
we shall find tlKUt this small community is entitled to take precedence of many second 
rate European kingdoms, and of the whole empire of Mexico. 

The country displays every variety of surface, fibm the level and undulating to the 
billjr an^ mountainous. Tlie soil is of a mixed character, pretty good, but dry in the 
south-east, poor and stony in the north<-east, generally rich, but sometimes marshy in 
the north-west, and hilly, Ivif well adapted for grazing in the south-west. The cli- 
mate also is considerably diversified : it is cold in the north, towards the St. Law- 
rence; but milder in the south-east, and in the country lying along the southern 
shores of Lake Ontario. The State abounds, beyond any other, in beautiful and pic- 
turesque sheets of water. Lake Champlaio, 1 2Sfi»les long, and from half a mile to 1 2 
miles broad, is chiefly in New York. It affords good navigation, and has a consi- 
derable amount of shipping oif it, including one or two steam boats. Lake George, 
35 mites long, and higher by 100 feet, is' beautifully situated among lofty mountains. 
A seri<!^ of long and narrow lakes> all extending in a south and north direction, and 
surrounded by eminences richly clbthed in wood, adorn the fertile country south of 
Lake Ontario. The* largest are, Oneida lake, 22 miles lon^, Seneca 35 miles, Ca- 
yuga 36 iftiles, Cananda%ua 16 miles, Q-ooked lake 20 miles long, Skeneatless 14 
miles, Owasco-11 miles, and Onondago 9 miles, lliey are almost all situated upon 
the courses of rivers, and are generally navigable. Wooden bridges strong enough 
to bear wagons are built over some of these lakes. The Americans are remarkably 
skilful in this kind of carpentry. One bridge, which crosses the Cayuga, is a mile 
in length, and cost ^5,000 dollars. It is but twenty.years since settlements began 
to be formed in this rich district, and it already possesses a large and prosperous 
population. "With Utica," says Lieutenant Hall, speakipg of the country south of 
Lake Ontario, " commences that succession of flourishing villages and settlements 
which renders this tract of country the astonishment of travellers. That so large a 
portion of the soil should, on an average period ftf less than twenty years, be cleared, 
brought into cultivation, and have a Large population settled on it, is in itself suffi- 
ciently surprising, but this feeling is increased when we consider the character of 
elegant opulence with which it every where smiles on the eye. Every vUIage teems 
Hke a hive with activity and enjoyment: the houses, taken generally, are on a large 
scale, (for excepting die few primitive log huts still surviving) there is scarcely one 
below the appearance of an opulent London tradesman's country box; nor is the 
style of building very unlike* these, being generally of wood, painted white, with green 
doors and shutters, and porches or vetandas in front "f " In passing through the 
United States," says another observer, who went over the same tract, " the traveller 
is particularly struck with the elegance and magnitude of the villages; and often 
feels inclined to ask where the labouring classes reside, as not a vestige of the mean- 
ness and penury that generally characterizes their inhabitants is to be discovered. 

* ft 18 to be recolleeted also, that the emigrants are generally young tingle men. The youag 
women are left behind* with dirainiahed expectations of becoming mistresses of families, in 
ettimatiBg the relative probable increase of the different States, we should consider that the 
districts wherein the males exceed the females, and especially where the males are young* 
have greatly the advantage over those in which the females exceed the 'males. New England 
win therefore advance slowly in her population, whilst the middle and northern parts of the 
west win experience a rapid increase.— PMX. JBd, 

t Travels in Canada wad the United SUUs in 1816 and 1817, by Francis HaU, p. 181. 
ToL. III.— E e 
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One would almost suppose Canaodaigua and Geneva to hare been huOt as places of 
summer resort for persons of fortune and fashion; since so much taste, elegance, 
comfort, and neatness are displayed in the design, appearance^ and arrangement of 
the houses which compose them."* • 

New York, the principal town in the State, is the greatest commercial emporium 
in the new world, and is perhaps second only to London in the magnitude of its trade. 
It is finely situated at the south end of Manhattan island, at the head of a beautiful 
bay, nine miles long, and has an admirable harbour of unlimited extent, and ci^iable 
of admitting vessels of anylsize close to the quays. The city extends about three 
miles along the harbour, and four miles along East River, and its progress has been 
so rapid that its population, which Was only 33,131 in 1790, amounted to 123,706 in 
1820. It is less regular in its plan than Philadelphia, but its situation ia more pictur- 
esque and commanding. . The houses are of brick, and many of them handsome. 
There are sixty places of worshipt some of which are elegant The city is adorned 
with several other fine buildings, the most celebrated of which is the town halL 

The Hudson, now united with Lake Erie by one canal, and with Lake Charoplain 
by another, affords New York advantages for inlan4 IradeJar stopa^s^ing those of any 
other city in the United States except New Orleans. Aoout k^ the foreign com- 
modities used in the United States are imported here, and the export in 1820 amount- 
ed to 13,162,00Q dollars, (d^lS, 800,000,) of which 7,898,000 was domestic produce. 
There were nine or ten daily newspu^pers ppblished in the city in 1822. 

According to returns made in 1821, 10,039,804 yards of doth, of cotton, woollen, 
or linen, were made in the state that year. There wera^ at the same period, 184 cot- 
ton and woollen manufactories, 172 trip hammers, and 4304 saw-miUs. The tonnage 
belonging to the state in 1821 was 244,338, tons.. The population in the interval 
between 1790 and 1820 increased from 340,12Qito 1,372,812, — ^amte of increase 
not paralleled in any other of the old States. Among the public improvements in the 
State, it would be unpsu'donable not to n\ention the grand canal which connects Lake 
Erie with the Hudson. It commences in tRe neighbourhood of Albany, follows the 
course of the Mohawk river, and thence proceeding in a line parallel to the southern 
shores of Lake Ontario, it joins Lake Erie at Buffuloe. It is 362 miles long, 40 feet 
wide at top, 28 at bottom, and 4 deep, and has an aggregate rise and fall of 654 feet, 
which is effected by 81 locks. It was begun in 1817, will be finished in 1824, and 
cost about five millions of dollars. The canal is the property of Ihe State, which ad- 
vanced the funds for its execution, and must be admitted to be a noble monument of 
the opulence and public^ spiVit of so small a community.f 

It is impossible to praise in adequate terms the eidightened zeal which this State 
has shown in promoting education. According to a report made to the legislature in 
March 1824, there were in the State, in 1823, no less than 7382 common schools, 
at which were educated 400,534 young persons, being 27,000 more than the whole 
number of children between the ages of five and fifteen, and actually exceeding one- 
fourth of the entire population. In no other country in the world, as the reporter ob- 
serves, is the proportion of persons attending the schools nearly so large. There 
are besides, 40 academies, and five colleges, which receive altogether about a million 
of dollars annually. The prevaiUng religious sects are the Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Episcopalians, Methodists, Dutch Reformed, German Lutherans, Quakers, &c. 
all of which support their own preachers without receiving any assistance from the 
State. The constitution, as amended in 1821, vests the legislative power in a 
Senate and House of Representatives, elected, the former for four years, the latter 
for one, by all the free citizens paying state taxes. This constitution is remarkable as 
containing (we believe) the first concession of political rights to the free blacks, who 

* Howison's Sketches of Upper Canada, &c. 1821. p. 290. 

i* The Erie canal was finished in 1825, and the tolls produced in 1826 the enormous amount, 
of 771,780 dollars. This will require but a few years to reimburse the whole expense of its 
construction. New York has shown a disposition to undertake and persevere in a system of 
canal navigation, which is really wonderful, and her performance has gone beyond all expec- 
tation. For her example she is entitled to the highest honours, and to the gratitude of every 
* in the Union.— PAiT. Ed. 
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are here allowed to rote at elections if they have been citizens three years, and pos- 
sess a clear freehold of 250 dollars. 

Jfew Jersey lies between Pennsylvania and^New Tork, and occupies | NewJemy. 
an area of 6900 square miles. The soil is generally Sandy and poor towards the 
coast, and hilly in the interior. It has very little commerce, but a considerable pro- 
portion of manufactures, particularly of iron, cotton, and leather. The state is rather 
deficient in common schools, but has a college at Princeton which enjoys a consider- 
able reputation. The population was 184,139 in 1790, and 277,576 in 1820. The 
Presbyierians are the most numerous denomination. 

Pennsyloania. The name ef Penn gave an early celebrity to the re- | PemuyiTiiih. 
public of Pennnflvama, This benevolent individual, who received his grant from 
Charles the Second, in 1681, carried out a great number of Quakers with him, from 
England, united them into a political society by o contract or constitution, and founded 
Philadelphia, which became- the capital of the staite. For the first time, the peculiar 
principles of this sect were rendered practically operative in the concerns of govern- 
ment, and furnished the philosophers of Eurofie with a fine theme for speculatioq. 
Penn and his followers, ualike most of the other colonists, were guided by strict jus- 
tice and good faith in. their transactions with the Indians. In all £eir public proceed- 
ings, there was seen that singular plainness of speech, and patriarchal simplicity which 
characterize the Quakers; private differences were adjusted by arbitrators instead of 
judges; and, under the protection of the mother country, the Pennsylvanians were 
enabled to exhibit the remarkable spectacle of a political community subsisting with- 
out the smallest trace of miKtaf*y4brce; for the Quakers acted rigidly en the principle 
of not carrying arms, and for a long number of years there was not even a militia in 
the state.* As the numbers and business of the colonists increased, however, and as 
the adherents of other sects multiplied, this primitive simplicity gradually disappear- 
ed ; but modem travellers still observe traces of its existence, in the sobriety, deco- 
rum, and orderly habits of the Phtladeljfhians', and in thegeneral moderation of the 
Pennsylvanians in the political affairs of the federal body, though there has been no 
want of jealousies and bickerings among themselves. Of 500 congregations in the 
state, in 1816, only 97, or about one-fiflh, belonged to the Quakeiy. There were, 
at the same period, 86 congregations of Presbyterians, 94 of German Calvinists, 74 
of German Lutherans, 60 of Baptists, 26 of Episcopalians, and a few of other sects. 
According to Dr. Morse, alft>ut one-half of the inhabitants are of English or New 
England origm, one- fourth German, one-eighth Irish, and the remainder Scots, Welch, 
Swedes, and Dutch. 

Philadelphia is situated at the narrowest part of the isthmus between the Delaware 
and Schuylkill rivers, five miles above the point of c&nHuence, and 100 miles from 
the ocean. Its port is excellent, though liable to the inconvenience of being shut for 
a few weeks annually by the ice. Large merchant ships can ascend to it by the 
Schuylkill, and ships of the line by the Delaware. It is the most regularly built large 
town in the* United States. Its principal streets are 100 feet wide, and the others not 
less than 60: they are shaded with poplars, tolerably paved, well lighted at night, and 
kept remarkably clean. Tlie houses are of brick, and generally of three stories. 
There are many handsome buildings in the city, and two which are much admired, 
the United States Bank and the Pennsylvania Bank. Philadelphia is distinguished 
by a greater number of philanthropic, iiterary, and useful institutions than any other 
city in the United States. Its population in 1820 was 114,410. 

The Philadelphia prison is a more interesting object to humanity than I phikd«iphi« 
the most gorgeous palaces: it presents the practical application of prin- | ^™*^ 
ciples which worldly men have derided, and philosophy has upheld without daring to 
hope for their adoption. The exterior of *the building is simple, with rather the air 
of an hospital than a goal. ** On elhtering the court,'' says an intelligent traveller, 
** I found it full of stone cutters, employed in sawing and preparing large blocks of 
stone and marble; smiths' forges were at work on one side of 'it, and the whole court 

* The JBriUth Empire in America^ containing the HiBtory, &c. of the British colonies, 2 vol. 
8vo. 1741» i. 396. 
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i« surrounded by a gallery and double tier of workrshops, in which were bruBb-makeia, 

tailors, shoemakers, weavers, all at their several oecupations, labouring not only to 
defray to the public the expenses of their confinement, but to provide the means of 
their own honest subsistence for the fdture. I passed through the shops, and paused 
a moment in the gallery to look down on the scene below : it had none of ihe usual 
features of a prison-house, neither the hardened profligacy which scolTs down its own 
sense of guilt, nor the hollow-eyed sorrow which wastes in a living death of unavailing 
expiation: there was neither the clank of chains, nor yell of execration^ but a hard* 
working body of men, who, though separated by justice from society, were not sup- 
posed to have lost the distinctive attributes of human nature: they were treated as 
rational beings operated upon by rational motives, and repaying this treatment by 
improved habits, by industry and by submission. They had been profligate, they 
were sober and decent in behaviour; .they had been idle, they were actively and use- 
fully employed ; they had disobeyed the l«iws, they submitted (armed as thjey were 
with all kinds of utensils,) to the government of a single turnkey, and the bamer <^ 
a single gratuig. The miracle which worked all this was humanity, addressing their 
self-love through their reason. I envied America this systen : I felt a pang that 
my own coun&y had neither the^lory to have invented) nor the emulation to have 
adopted it."* 

When the principles of the new system />f prison discipline were first recommended 
by Dr. Rush, in 1787, they were considered as the schemes of a humane heart misled 
by a wild and visionary imagination, such as it was impossible, from the nature o( 
man, ever to realize. The trial was made, however afler much opposition, in 1790. 
The eventual success of the system has vanquished the prejudices of the great ma- 
jority of its enemies, and the prison of Philadelphia is become a model for those of 
the other States. According to the regulations^ the criminal, on coming into goal, 
is bathed and clothed in the prison dress, and care. is aflerwards taken to make him 
keep his person clean. The prisoners sleep on the floor in a blanket, about thirty 
in one room, with a lamp afways burning,- so that the keeper has always a view of 
the apartment. They take their meals with strict regularity, by the sound of a bell, 
and in silence. Their food consists of bread, beef, (in small quantity,) molasses, 
potatoes, mush,*and rice. Spirits and beer are never allowed to enter the prison 
walls. There is a sick-room, but from the regularity of their lives, disease is ex- 
tremely rare. Work suitable to the age and capacity of the convicts is assigned 
them, and an account opened with each. They are charged with their board and 
clothes, the flne imposed by the State, and expense of prosecution, and are credited 
for their work. At the expiration of their time of servitude half the amount of the 
sum led, if any, afler deducting the charges, is paid to them. As the board is low, 
the labour constant, and the working hours greater than among mechanics, they 
easily earn more than their expenses. On several occasions the balance paid to a 
convict has amounted to more than 100 dollars; in one instance it was 160; and 
from 10 to 40 dollars are commonly paid. When, from the nature of Ae work at 
which the convict has been employed, or from his weakness, his labour does not 
amount to more than the charges against him, he is furnished with money to bear his 
expenses home to his place of residence. The price of boarding is 16 cents (about 
9d.) a day. Corporal punishment is prohibited on all occasions, the keepers carrying 
no weapon, not even a stick; but reliance i^ placed for the correction of hardened 
criminals chiefly on the terrors of solitary confinement. The cells for this purpose 
are six feet by eight, and nine feet high ; light is admitted by a small window, placed 
above the reach of the person confined. No conversation can take place but by 
vociferation, and as this would be heard, it would lead to a prolongation of the time 
of punishment The prisoner is therefoM abandoned to tl»e gloomy severity of his 
own reflexions. His food consists of only half a pound of bread per day. No nature 
has been found so stubborn a^ to hold out against this punishment, or to incur it a 
second time. Some veterans in vice have declared their preference of death by Ae 
gallows to a further continuance in that place of torment. Finally, as a security against 

* Halt's Travels in Canada and the United States, p. 303. 
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abuses, nsitiiig inspeeiom-fttlead the prison at least twice a-week, to examine into 
^e whole of its economy, hear the grievances, and receive the petitions of the 
prisoners, lay monthly reports before the Board of Control, and in eveiy point insure 
^he regularity of. the system. As punishments are but necessaryevils, and however 
Judiciously conducted will not deliver society from erime, it is not to be expected 
ihat the l4st devised plan should give universal satisfaction. Accordingly objections 
hare been raised to this system, and its mildness has been represented as a tempta- 
tion ^o guilt. But the best informed persons in the United States are decidedly of 
opinion thatHt \uA diminished crime, while it has saved expense to the State, and 
suflbring to the criminal, and nn short, that it is reebmmended by sound policy as 
much as by humanity. 

Pennsylvmia unites in a more equal degree than any of its associates, the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing with the commercial character.* The methods of improv- 
ing the breeds of cattle, the rotation of crops, the use of manuaes, and all the leading 
branches of husbandry, are said to be better understood in Pennsylvania than in any 
other part of .the United States. Among its manufactures, those of iron, established 
at Pittsbuig, on the wesferp side of the Alleghanies, are considerable in amount, and 
progressively increasing, m consequence of lecal advantages of the place, which is 
situated in the midst of abundant minea of iron and ooal, and has great facilities for 
the transportation of its products hy the Ohio. According to the amount of its ex- 
ports, (in 1820,) Pennsylvania holds the third place among the states of the Union, 
New York occupying the first, and 'Massachusetts the second. .The* capital too, 
which is the residence of thmnost distinguished artists, scientific characters, and men 
of letters in the United States, prints and circulates a greater number of books, jour- 
nals, maps, and engravings, than any other city in America. Its medical institution 
enjoys a high reputation, and bids fair in a short time ta rival the best medical schools 
in Europe. The state is but indifferently supplied with common schools, and the 
people, especially those of German and Swedish origin, aite not so well educated as 
the New Englanders. * The legislative power is vested in a Senate and House of 
Representatives, elected by the whole white male population of full age. The popu- 
lation of Pennsylvania in 1820 was 1,049,458. Area,43,950 square miles. 

What holds true of the state of manners in this state, may be applied I J^*^^ 
to those of the middle states generally, and may be taken as descriptive | atatet^ 
of the best society in America. In New York and Pennsylvania, the people gene- 
rally are, perhaps, less intelligent than in Massachusetts, but at the same tiine less 

* A canit is noyr conatructing and nearly finished, uniting by slpop naTigation the waters of 
the Chesapeake and Delaware bays. It has been undertaken by the citizens of Philadelphia, 
who have subscribed large sums of money to the stock, and directed all the operations. Penn- 
sylvania and the U. S. have also given their aid to this national work. The riv^r Schuylkill 
also, at the expense of more than two millions of dollars, has been rendered navigable to its 
source (110 miles) in the coal mines of Mount Carbon, by dams and canals, which have over- 
come a fall of 610 feet. From Reading, on the Schuylkill, 56 miles above Philadelphia, a canal 
(called the Union Canal) has bee'n made to the Susquehannah, at the mouth of the Swatara, 8 
or 10 miles below Harrisburg. In the course of this work, a tunnel has been cut through solid 
rock. It is 17 feet 6 inches wide, 12 feet high, and 800 feet long. These canals, with the 
Lehigh Navigation Company, will bring to Philadelphia a most extensive supply of iron and of 
every kind of coal. Pennsylvania has also begun the construction of two other canals. One 
to the north, from the Swatara along the Susquehannah, with the view of connecting her waters 
wiUi the Erie canal, and the other from Pittsburg to Philadelphia, with the view of forming a 
connection between the western waters and the Delaware. At present, Pennsylvania has a 
most important land communication between her eastern and western cities. The turnpike 
roads in this state are formed of stone, and calculated for the heaviest burthens in all seasons^ 
vet and dry. By the turnpike from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, (300 miles,) merchandise can 
be transported at a very moderate charge for four or five months in the year, when the Erie 
canal is rendered innavigable by ice. In winter, the charge of transportation for these 300 
miles is £1 75 per cwt. For this trifling expense, goods are delivered at Pittsburg to wait 
the rise of the western watess, which takes place by the/niddle jf February. The Erie canal 
is hardly navigable by the middle of April. So that merchandise may be thus transported by 
land from the Delaware to the Ohio, and displayed on the storekeeper's counter as far as the 
Missouri, for many weeks before the boats can commence their vova^e from New York to the 
west. B^ relays of horses, wagons with three |nd foar tons burthen may be dnwn to Pitts- 
burg in SIX days.— FAiV. Ed, 
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pertinacioas and intolerant Though persons in genteel* circumstances abound in 
Philadelphia, society has not yet attained those graces and that refinement which are 
to be found among the highest classes in Europe. ^* By society," says a traveller 
already quoted, ** f mean the art of combining social qualities so as to produce the 
highest degree of rational enjojrment: this supposes a common stock of ideas on sub- 
jects generally interesting, and a manner of giving them circulation, by which the 
seh-love of each may foe at once roused and satisfied. Public amusementu, the arts, 
and such literary and philosophical topics, as require taste and sensibility, without a 
fatiguing depth of erudition, a morahty rather graceful than austere, nm a total ab- 
sence of dogmatism on all subjects, constitute many of the materials for such an in- 
tercourse." In Philadelphia, public amusements are nothing; the IBne arts are little 
considered, becanse every man is sufficiently occupied with his own bt/siness. For 
the same reason, questions of mere speculatibn in literature or philosophy would be 
looked upon as a waste of time; in tnoraHty every thing i? precise; in religion all is 
dogma. It may seem strange that a people so generally well informed as the Ame- 
ricans, should be so little sensible to literary enjoyments; i^ot less curious is it, tliat 
die freest people upon earth should be straighl-laced in nv>rality, and dogmatical in 
religion. A moment's consideration n^l solve this seeming inconsisteqcy. The 
Americans read for improvement, and to make a practical application of their know- 
ledge: they collect honey for the hive, not to lavish its sweetness in social intercourse: 
hence the form is less considered Uian the matter; but tt is the form which is princi- 
pally the subject of taste. • Again piqutacy in conversation supposes « certain persi- 
flage, a latitude in opinion, which allows every thing to {le said on every subject, pro- 
vided it is said well. This kind of freedom, which appertains perhaps to a corruption 
of existing institutions,, is singularly inapplicable to k country in which all moral du- 
ties are positive; and whatever is positive admits neither of speculation nor discussion. 
The American, silent and reflecting, occupies himself very httle with the efiect of 
what he says. '* Brilkr dans la societd^*^ is to him an unmeaning phrase ; his polite- 
ness is no reflexion«of his feelings, but an artificial form he has borrowed to hide a 
vacuum: and whdt should -have induced a sensible people to borrow a trapping so un- 
suited to their character? the vanity, probably, to rival the nations of Europe in man- 
ners as well as in arts and power. Accomplishments among females are in the same 
predicament with politeness among the males ; they are cultivated upon a principle of 
vanity to imitate the ladies of Europe; but they seldom enrich the understanding, or 
give elegance to the manners.* This applies, however, to the wealthier classes. It 
should not be forgotten that the great body of the people are superior to those of any 
European country in every thing relating either to morals or conduct. Their situa- 
tion denies them refinement; but they never betray that clownish and downcast air 
which marks the degraded condition of the peasantry of the old world. They are 
better informed, and more active in their habits, as well as more independent in their 
circumstances; they have that reliance on themselves which gives to their manners 
the charm of being unconstrained and natural, and thsrt manUness of character and 
self-respect which elevates them above mean practices and degrading vices. An 
American artisan or labourer does not feel that' rank, oflice, or wealth, is necessary 
to entitle him to open his lips. He never forgets that he is a man, and that those 
around him are nothing more. 

Deiiwaie. | Delaware is the least populous State in the Union, and the smallest in 
extent except Rhode Island. Its soil is but moderately fertile ; it has little shipping, 
but its manufactures are considerable. Area 2060 square miles. Population 72,749 
in 1820. 

Mteyiud. I In our progrcss southward, Maryland is the first State in which slavery 
exists to any considerable extent, for in New York, New Jersey, and Delaware, the 
slaves are few in number, and constantly decreasing. It is here also that the system 
of husbandry peculiar to tl^ southern States begins. The staple of Maryland is to- 
bacco, a plant to which the formers of the States farther north are almost strangers, 
and which b here cultivated by the labour of slaves. The negroes work in sets; the 

• 
* H&n's Traveli, page S90. 
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seed is sown in beds of fine mould, and transplanted in the beginning of May. The 
plants are set at the distance of three or four feet from each other, and are tilled and 
kept continually free from weeds. When as many leaves have shot out as the soil 
will nourish to advantage, the top of the plant is broken off to prevent its growing 
higher. It is carefully kept clear of worms, and the suckers which put up between 
the leaves, are taken off at proper times, tiU the plant arrives at perfection, which is 
in August. When the leaves turn of a brownish colour, and begin to be spotted, the 
plant is cut down, and hung up to dry, afler having sweated in heaps over night. 
When» it can be handled wiUiout crumbling, the leaves are stripped from the stalk, 
tied in bundles^ and packed for exportation in hogsheads containing 800 or 900 
pounds. No suckers or ground leaves are allowed t^be merchantable. About 6000 
plants yield 1000 pounds of tobacco. 

Maryland, considering its extent and population» ranks hig^ as a commercial state. 
Its commercial capital, Baltimore, has h^ & more rapid growlh than any town in the 
United States, orV^rhaps in the world. . In 1750 it consist^ of half a dozen of houses 
built round the head of the bay ; in 1790 its population was 13,503, and in 1820, 
62,738. It has an excellent harbour,»and a^eater amount of shipping than any port 
in the United States, except New Xork S^id Boston. Its merchants ai'e distinguished 
by hospitality, polished manners, an extraordinary spirit of enterprise, and a strong 
attachment to repubUcan principle^ Maryland was first settled by a colony of Gatho* 
lies in 1634, who had the credit of eitablishhig a full religious toleration at an early 
period. It still eonlains a greater* number of persons of tluis denomination than all the 
other States put together. AnnapoUs, the seat of the government, contains 2260 in* 
habitants. The population of the Stale in 1620 was 407,350, including 107,398 
slaves. Area 10,800 square miles. • 

Virginia^ the first in onder, and the most powerful and pepulous of the | rvgiaih 
southern States, includes a turface laiger than that of £agland, and greatly diversified 
in soil and climate. The eastern coast is poor and sandy, andratfaer unhealthy ; the 
valleys between the ridge^ of (be Aileghani^ are fertile aiiad salubrious, and inhabited 
by an uncompionly tall and vigorous race of men. Westj/>f the mountains the cli- 
mate is temperate and agreeable* ' The upper country raises^excelleat wheat; tobacco 
is extensively cultivated between tide-water and>lhe mountains ; and nee, with some 
cotton, grows near the coast. The first civilized settlement ml4e in ^e United 
States, was on James River, in this State, in 1607. The adventurers, who increased 
from year to year, were reduced, in consequence of the scarcity of females, to import 
wives by order, as they imported merchandise. It is recorded that ninety girls, 
*' young and uncorrupt," came to the Virginia market 1620, and sixty in 1621, all 
of whom found a r^dy sale. The price of each, at first, was KM) pounds of tobacco> 
but afterwards rose to 150.* What the prime cost was in England, is not stated. 

The illustrious Washington, the brightest model of a patriot in ancient or modem 
times, was a native of Virginia, which boasts of giving four Presidents to the United 
States out of five who have held ofiice since |^ present constitution was established.. 
Washington was born in 1732, appointed Commander in Chief in 1775, elected Pre* 
sident in 1789 ; ha retired from that office in 1797, and died^n 1799. 

Virginia is but indifferently supplied with the means of education ; but in 1811 the 
legislature set apart a sum, which has been increased by subsequent grants to a mil- 
lion of dollars, for founding schools, academies, and a university, if the latfer ia 
established on the largo and comprehensive pW projected, it will be one of the most 
perfect institutions of the kind. Virginia is deficient in churches, but religion is 
making progress. The most considerable sects are the Baptists and Methodists. 
The Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and Friends, are next in numbers. The Virgini- 
ans are firm republicans, polite, frank, hospitable, generous, and high spirited ; but 
they are accused of pride, indolence, irascibility, and other bad qualities^ nourished 
by the existence of slavery. Estimating by the amount of itn exports, in 1820, Vir- 
ginia holds only the eighth rank among the commercial States. The exports consist 
chiefly of tobacco, flour, Indian com, pork> lumber, coals. Ita mamnfiictures are 

•Mer8ei.4ro. 
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chiefly domeatic, except those of iron, lead and small arnui, which are on a consider- 
ahle scale. Richmond, the chief town, is beautifully situated at the falls of James 
River, and contained 12,067 inhabitants in 1820. The population of the State in 
1790 was 747,610, and in 1820, 1,065,866, the latter number including 425,153 
slaves. . Area 64,000 square miles. * 

iMmi I Between Maryland and Virginia lies the Federal District of Columhin, 

^^"^'^^ I comprehending a space often miles square, which forms the seat of the 
federal government, and is placed under its exclusive authority. Nearly in the centre 
of this district, on an angle formed by the Potowmac and another stream, is ^e city 
of Washington, the nominal capital of the United States. It is laid Out on a regular 
plan, with a reference to the inequalities of the ground, so that tiie public edifices, 
and the large squares and areas, generally occupy sites which command extensive 
prospects. Ships of b^i^en can eome up to the town ; and by the Potowmac and 
Skenandoah the city communicates with an axtensire and fertile back country. Not- 
withstanding these advantages, the slow growth of Washington ba/disappomted the 
Americans much. The population of the Federal City in 1620 was oiily 13,247, 
and that of the District, including Ge&rgetoirn and Alexandria, 33,039, of whom 
6,377 were slaves, and 4,048 free persons or colomr. The Capital is^ot yet com- 
pleted, but is allowed to be a vefy fine buiMing. It contains chamber4 for the Senate 
and House of Representatives, apartments for the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the national library, &c. The President's house is a handsome building, 
furnished at the public expense, and especially appmpriated for t&e residence of tlie 
Chief Magistrate. * ** '. 

KocUi CftKo- I ^orih Cktrolina resenMes Virginia in cHmate, soil', and the character 
"""^ I of its population. The alluvial tract along the coast is low, sandy, and 

barren, abounding in swamiw, which produce cedars. The coast is covered by a line 
of sand banks, which render access to the bays and rivers extremely difficult, and 
are the cause of numerous ehipi^recks. The potato is indigenous in this State, and 
is supposed to have been conveyed froa hence to Ireland in 1587 or 1588.* The 
North Carolinians are meetly planters, and live from half a mile to three or four miles 
from each other 4>n their plantations. In the upper country they are farmers. There 
is no general psovision for the support of «chools in this State, but education as well 
as morals and religion hai^ been making progress since the late war. The legisla- 
tive power is vested in a Senate elected by the landholders, and a House of Com- 
mons elected by ail that pay taxes. The Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians, 
are the predominant sects. This Statb has few manufactures except of the domestic 
kind ; and its commerce is chiefly with th^e other States. Population in 1790, 393,75 1 , 
and in 1820, 638,829.* Area 43,300 square miles. 

South Guo. I Sowih Carolina exhibits the character peculiar to the slave States, pcr- 
^^ I haps in a higher degree than any other section of the Union. The planters 

are the most opuleint of their class, and it is only in this State that the slaves exceed 
the free inhabitants in number. To tK% distance of ode huifdred miles fVom the sea, 
the country is low, flat, sandy, and unhealthy. The rivers here are bordered with 
marshes, in which are pf educed large crops of rice* Above this, and reaching to the 
foot of the mountains, is a fertile countiy, beautifully divenfified with hill and dale, 
and richly wooded. In addition to many of the fruits oT the northern States, South 
Carolina produces oranges, limes, lemons, figs, and pomegranates. The low coun- 
try is universally occupied by planters, who cultivate the ground by slaves ; in the 
upper country thifr population consists chie% of farmers, who woric with their oym 
hands. Cotton, the great staple of the State, is of three varieties. The hlatk seed 
cotton is grown on the sea blands, and in the low country ; it produces a fine white 
fleece, of a silky appearance, very strong, and of a long good staple. Green xeed, 
or upkmd cotton, chiefly cultivated in the middle and upper country, produces a white 
fleece, good but of shorter staple, and inferior to the oUier. It adheres so closely 
to the seed, that till the invention of the cotton gin, by Mr. Whitney, it was not 
worth cleaning. That iBYentioii has been of incalculable benefit to die southern 

• Hone, I 502. 
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Stetea. mie ffankem cotton, iUsed chieflj in the middle and upper country for 
tunHj uee, retains the Nankeen colour as long as it is worn* The cultivation of rice 
is necessaiilj limited to lands that admit of irrigatioii — to swamps on bays, creeks, 
and rivers overflowed by the tide, and to inland swamps with reservoirs of water. 
Inland pku&tations yield from 600 to 1600 pounds of clean rice per acre; tide plan- 
tations from 1300 to 1500, and the best as high as 2400 per zire. Rice is sown in 
the tide lands about 20th March, and the inland swamps about the second week of 
ApriL The land is previously turned up with the plough or hoe, and then drilled by 
the same instrument into trenches. In these the rice is sown from one to two bushels 
per acre. The tide planters then flow the fields with water, keeping it on from two 
to four days. This lulls the worm and starts the grain, which appears five or six 
days aAerwards. It is commonly hoed three times during 4ts growth, and in the se» 
cond hoeing the grass is picked up by the hand firom the trenches, and the rice is 
then overflowed ftom ten to Anmty days. As the water is gradually drawn off, the 
plants branch, *«nd on the number of branches depends the size of the crop, each 
branch prodHciag one ear of from 100 to 300 grains. Three months after sowing 
it begins to joint, blossom; and form the ear; It is then overflowed till harvest, 
which commences in die end of August near the s^a, and in September is general 
through the State. The rice grounds, thus alternately wet and dry, infect the air with 
noxious exhalations, and spread bilious and intermitting fevers among the negroes 
who labour them, and the white settlers who Vne in their vibinity^ A single planta- 
tion has often rendered a considerable town unhealthy. Rice was introduced into 
Carolina from Madagascar only la 1693. 

The CarohniaQs, says Dr. Kamsay, combine the love of libeity, hospitality, cha- 
rity, and a sense of honour, with dissipation, indolence, and a disposition to contract 
debts. Hunting and daneing are fkvourite diversions, and music is cultivated with 
much diligence and success. The planters, who form the leading class, and have 
large ineooies, live at their ease, are high minded, and possess mii^ of that dignity 
of character which belongs to odr independent country gHitlemen. The farmers, 
who have few or no slaves, are active, industrious, and more simple in their manners. 
The women are generally well educated, and maqy of them possess refined man- 
ners, and cultivated minds. Their natural vivacity is 'tempered by sweetness of dis- 
position and discretion. They are affectionate wives, daughters, and mothers ; they 
enjoy prosperity without ostentation, and bear adversity with patience and dignity. 
^* Indolence, ignorance, and dissipktion," in the bpinion of Mr. Hall, " are leading 
tndts in the character of the phintars of the southern States." The manners of the 
lower classes are depraved and bnital ; those of the upper, corrupted by^power, are 
frequently arrogant and assuming. Unused to restraint or contradiction of any kind, 
they are necessarily quarrelsome ; and in their quarrels the native ferocity of their 
hearts breaks out Duelling is not only inr general vogue and fashion, but is pmc- 
tised with ciicurostances of peculiar vindictiveness. *' It is usual when two persons 
have agreed to fight, for each to go out regulariy and practise at a mark, in the pre- 
aence of their firiends, during the intervkl which precedes their meeting : one of the 
parties therefore commonly &lls." It may be added, that the roads, bridges, inns, 
and public conveyances, are worse in the southern than in the northern states ; agri- 
calture and the mechanic arts are in a more backward state ; education and know- 
ledge are less generally diffused, and the press is much less active ; there is less 
ioland trade, and less shipping in#proportion to the population ; less, in short, of in- 
tellectual activity, and of the spirit of enterprise and improvement. 

The exports of Sonth Carolina exceed those of any one of the southern States, 
except Louisiana, which is properly the ontlet of the whole western country. Cot- 
ton and rice arothe leading acticles, alter which may be classed timber, pitch, tar, 
torpeatioe, beef, pork, indigo, and tobacco. Charleston, the principal town, con- 
tained M,7S0 inhabitattts in 1830; it is the most considerable port for trade between 
Baltimore and New Orieans. The population of South Carolina in 1790, was 
24a»073, inchiding 107,004 slaves. In ISSO, il was 603,741, including 258,475 
slaves; so that the number of the latter has increased faster than that of the firee- 
men. Area 30,080 square miles. 
Vol. III.— F f 
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A0 there is a great unifoniitty both in the phymca^ cireunetaneea of the souOien 
States, and the character of the popuhition, it will not be necessary to spedi of to 
OMiste. I others much in detail. Georgto, like the State ksi deecribed, oonsiAta 
of two tracts of land, an alluYial plain towards the coast, covered with sanda, iiOer- 
mized with swamps; and a rolling upland country of good soil towards the motmtains. 
The produce and exports are similar to those of South Carolina, and il has lev 
manufactures, except of the domestic kind. The first settlement in this State vts 
farmed in 1733, by colonists from Britain, who were sent out with a giant of money 
by Parliament The population of Georgia in 1790, was 82,548, and in 1830, 
it had increased to 340,989, of whom 149,666 were ^Tee* Aiea 68,200 square 
miles. 

AUtauig. I .dfobomawasraisedtotherankof a State only in 1819. Insml, cK- 
mate, and productions, it pesembles South Carolina and Georgia; but it should be 
mentioned that, in the latter State, as wdl as in Alabadh, the sugarcane is now cul- 
tivated to some extent. Cotton is the staple* This State has wiseiyaiade proTisioo, 
in laying out the public lands, for the support of schools. Fepulaiioa in 1820, 
127,901,^ of whom 41,859 were slaves. Area 50,800 square miles. 
afiRiiMppi. I Miaaimppi was received into the Unioni as aft independent Stale, in 
1817. The soil, produce, and climate, are similar to those of the preceding States. 
Cotton is the staple, and sugar ik cultivated to some extent. The population was 
75,448 in 1820, exclusive ^of Indians, of wham* there are a great number in the 
State. Area 43;350 square miles. 

LoakkiM. I Louinana was the naftoe originally given to the vait country west oT 
the river Mississippi; but it is now restrict^ to a district at the mouth of this rirer, 
extending from the Mexican Gulf to the thirty-third pwallel, and whieh was erected 
into a State in 1811. The. southern section of this State includes the Delta of the 
Mississippi. The country about the mouths of the river fof thirty miles is one ccm- 
tinued swamp, destitute of trees, and .covered with a species of coarse reed four or 
five feet high. Nothing can be more dreary tiian the prospect from a ship^s mast, 
while passing the immense waste. The Mississippi flows npon a raised ridge or 
platform, its two banks forming long mounds nHiich are elevated many feet above the 
general level of the country, its waters aft lower in October, and during the height 
of the inundatiooJn June, they flow over the lower parts of the banks, and cover 
the adjacent country. Frdm lat 92^ to 31°, the breadth of the overflown lands is 
about twenty miles; from 31*^ to< 30°, H is about tbrty miles. Below 30 the waters 
often cover the whole country. The whole extent of lands over which the inun- 
dation reaches on the Mississippi and Red River, is ecAimated at 10,890 square 
miles; but within this surface there are many tracts which are never covered. The 
best lands consist of the immediate banks of the river, which are from a mile to a 
mile and a half broad, and are seldom or never overflowed. They are extremely 
rich, and sell by the front acre, the pepth of each tract being forty, and sometimes 
eighty acres; but only the twenty acres nearest the river are dry enough to be sus- 
ceptible of cultivation. To protect this gromid from inundation, a iee^e, or artificial 
embankment of earth, from five feet to tlurty in height is raised upon the natural 
bank of the river, at the distance of thirty or fi>rty yweds back firom the usual margin 
of the wuter. Each proprietor is bound to keep up the Iw^e in firont of his own 
land, and on some plantations one-sixth of the annuai labour is employed in repair- 
ing tiiese works. The water sometimes bursts these artificial barriers, and rushes 
out with a noise Uke the roaring of a cataract, boiling and fbaming and tearing every 
thing before it When- a breach of this kind is made, which is c^led a crevans, the 
inhabitants, for miles above and below abandon every employment, and hasten to die 
spot, where every exertion is made, night and day, to re-establish the lev6e; but 
more frequently the destructive element is suffisred to take its course- The c^oae* 
quences are, that the flood overthrows the buildings, and sweeps away the crop, and 

* There was sn error in the ceniui of this ttste-*the popubtion was 144^17» by the oor^ 
Btcted ceoitts.-%PAt/. Ed. 
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often tiM soil, lamDf the aurfoce strewed with muneroiis logs and tiees, which most 
be destroyed before the land ean be again cultivated* 

The staple prodoctions of Louisiana are cotton, sugar, and rice. The cotton 
plantations are the niost extensive, but those of sugar are rapidly increasing in the 
eonthem parts of the State* There is a vast extent of lands adapted to the cultiv«> 
tioo of rice* The manufactures of the State are extremely inconsidemble* Its con* 
nerce is great, and is daily augmenting. The inhabitants are a mixed race, composed 
of French, Spamards, Americans, Caiuulians, Germans, Africans, and their descend- 
ants*- The plapters live in a splendid and luxurious style: the farmers enjoy a rough 
abundance, are brave and hospitable, but unpolished* The majority of the inhabitants 
are Roman Catholics, and, till 1812, there was no Protestant Church in the State. 
Danciag, gaphttag, and theatrical amusements were common after the morning 
mass on Sundays* Laudable efforts have of late been made to increase the means 
of eductttioB, which RWve lutherto been deplorably neglected. Of the French inha- 
bitants not one in lea can read. New Orleans, the cluef town, is situated on-the left 
bank of the Mississippi, 106 miles from its mouth by the course of the river. The 
French ^langaage is osed here -to a Considerable extent, but the £nglish now predo* 
minates* Of §ve newspapers, three are ponted in English, and two in both lan- 
guages. In the legialature, which consists of two Houses, efected by aU the male 
population of full age, the French and English parties were pretty equally balanced 
ia 1818, the former having the majority in the House of Representatives, and the 
latter in the Senate* New Orleans had about 10,000 iahabitants m 1800, and 27,176 
in 1820. It is very unhealthy during four months of the year, but enjoys an excel* 
lent situation for trade, being the natural entrepot for the whole basin of the Missis- 
sippi, |he largest and richest valley in the world. The introduction of steam boats, 
of which there were 74 on the Mississippi in 1823, has greatly facilitated its commu- 
nication with Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky, and Siissouri, licence it receives vast quan- 
tities of raw produce aad lumlipn The exports of the St^te in 1S20 amounted to 
7,862,000 dollars* The potpulation in 'the same year was 153,407, of whom 69,064 
were slaves* Area 48,000 square miles. 

Tmmes8€B*is oneof'the most pleasant, healthibl, and beautiful States | Tcnneir^ 
in the Union* It is free of the barren, sandy tracts, and great swamps so common 
in the Stales of the south, aad enjoys a richer soil and better climate than those of 
the north. Its surface is partly undulating, and partly mountainous. The blighting 
north-eaalerly winds are never felt here, and those of the north-west very rarely* 
Vegetation coinmencee about six weeks earlier .than in New Hampshire, and con- 
tinues mx weeks kter* The state is watered by two noble rivers, the Cumberland 
aad the Tennessee, which are scarcely eyer fcozen, and afford a great extent of boat 
navigation. Cotton, tobacco, wheatj faempy and maize, are the leading articles of 
raw produce* Its manufactures are chiefly domestic, except those of iron and nitre. 
Numerous vestiges of anient dwellings, towns, and fortifications, with mounts, bar- 
rows, utensils, and images, are found in this State, wherever the soil is of prime 
ouaiity, and well situated for water. The venerable forests which now flourish over 
a»e spots where these relics are found, demonstrate that the people to whom they 
ewe their origin, had evacuated the country at least five hundred, and more probablj 
a thousand years ago. The population of Tennessee in 1790 was 35,691, and in 
1820 it was 422,813, of whom 72,-157 were slaves. Area 41,300 square miles. 

Ktniucky is similar in soil and olimate<to Tennessee, but is rather less J KentMky. 
mountianous, and has, perhaps, a greater proportion of fertile, arable land. The Ohio 
forms its northern belindary, and adSbrds it an easy communication with the sea. The 
greatest natural disadvantage of this state is the failure of most of the streams during 
the summer. Kentucky was first explored about 1750, and the first settlement was 
made in 1773. Its chief agricultuml productions are wheat, tobacco, Indian com, 
hemp, rye, and, to a small extent, cotton. Vineyards have been found to succeed. 
Since the late war, its manufactures have increased greatly. The people, who con- 
sist of emigrants from every state in the Union, and almost every country of Europe, 
are brave, frank, and hospitable ; but they are said to he too much addicted to drinking 
and gambling, and to show a ferocious and revengeful spirit in their quarrels. The 
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t of ediieataon is nthar backward, and tliaft of raligioii noi mudi batter. Tl 
moat numeroiM denotniiiations are the Baptists, Presbyteiiaast and Methodiats. Ti 
Kevluckians, possessii^ a saaguiae, speculative spirit, were deeply infested with tl 
passion for banking, which spread like an epidemic frenzy through the United Stale 
some years ago. No less than fifty-four banks were incorporated between 1807 aa 
1819, in a district containing only half a million of inhabitants. These eatabEsI] 
ments, after inundating the state with fictitious paper currency, became nearly all ii 
aolvent, and produced incalculable distress and confusion in the country.*! 

There are many ruins of ancient works spread over this stale, which prove that a 
some distant period it was thickly inhabited by a warlike people, superiorto the ei 
isting Indians in arts and knowledge, who had either migrated to the south*or beei 
destroyed.. One of these works consist of an ancient fortification aear the banks o 
the Ohio, embracing fourteen acres, and extremely well preserved. The walls u 
some places are from eight to sixteen fe^ high, thirty feet widfat bottom, and on thi 
top broad eoough for a loaded wagon to pass. Two parallel walla of the same di- 
mensions, and 2dO yards long, project^ westward from one angle, and form a covered 
way communic^ing with a rivulet. . Other two covered way^i of th^ aaoro kind com- 
municate with streams on the oth^r sides* The construction of the fort shows that 
it must have been built by man aacustomed to labour, possessing ooBsiderable sd> 
ence in the business of fortifications, and who probably had iron tools. As the ground 
is now covered with a second or thiryl growth of wood, it is plain that the work must 
belong to a pretty ancient period. A greater quantity of the remains of the mam* i 
moth have been cfiscovered in Bigbone valley in this stale, than in any other part of i 
North America. The population of Kent\|cky m 17SI0 was 73,677, and in 1820 it 
was 564,317, including 126,792 slaves. Area 39,000 square miles. 
Ohio. I About one-fourth of the state of Ohio decliaea to the noKhem lakes: 

the other three^fourths to the Ohio. The surface of the former is g^nerdly flat, and 
frequendy marshy; that^of the latter is rolling and uneven, and beautifully diversified 
with round topped hills, covered with a fertile soil, which bears a rich growth of wood. 
The country is at the same time watered by many fine streams navigable for boats; 
it is blessed with an excellent climate;. and as alavery does nol»exert its demoralising 
influence here upon society, Uie state presents greater advantagea to a^icuIturaJ set- 
tlers than any other in the western territories. It has accordingly advanced with re- 
markable rapidity, and ah^ady outstrips Kentucky in pMopulation, though it was not 
aetded so early by twelve or -fifteen y^acs* The ayerage produce of farming land io 
this state, and in the basin of the Obip generally, is forty bushels of maize per acre, 
twenty-two of wheat, twenty-six of rye, thirty-five of bats, thirty of bariey, and twelre 
to fifteen hundred weight of tobacco.;}:^ The latter ia cultivated only to a limited ex- 
tent in Ohio for domestic use. The south-^ast parts of this stale poasess an unlimited 
supply of pit coal, which will facilitate the gfbwth of manufactures. Those hitherto 
established are chiefly domestic. Pratrtea, or large tracts, of ground naturally desti- 
tute of wood, abound here, and in all the country west of th^ Alleghanies. In the 
northern parts of this state, and of Indiana and lUinob, they occupy three-fourths of 
die surface. The Ohio and its Urger tributaries are navigable for boats all the year, 
except from the beginning of December to tbQ middle of February, when the passage 
is obstructed by ice. During the height of the swell fron) March to June, large ves- 
sels ascend as far as Marietta and even Pittsburg. Many mounds, embankments, 
and other monumenta of an ancient population are found in this state as well as Ken- 
tucky; but, like the others, they are merely of earth, and not a single cdama, or 
brick, or hewn stone, has been discovered. Cincinnati, situalsd at the south-east 

* See Tfint's Letters from America, No. 16. 

t Kentacky has incorporated a company vhich is now cutting a canal at Louisville round the 
ftfls of the river Ohio. It is expected tu be finished in 1827, and is a work of immense conse. 
quence to the trade of that river. The canal is to be of sufficient dimensions to psts stesm- 
boats. The Cincinnati paper of 9th February, 1 897, enumerates 135 steam-boata plying on the 
weatem watera. The tonnage of theae is 21,500, 1000 tons of which are employed from Mo- 
bile, the reaidue between New Orleans and the ports above. — PhiL Ed, 

# Jamea's Account of an Expedition from Pittsburg to the Rocky Mountaina, vol iil p, 199. 
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• Ibs^ ^ ^^ "^"to' ^ ^ iargott town wwt of Ihe Alkf^antes; it eontaiiied «64t 
s> teabitaata in 18S0. In thb state, and in Indiana and Ulinoia, one section in each* 
^tkiwnship, or one tkirty-aixth- part of the whole lands is set afwrt for the encoumga- 
k1 Solent of education. The inhabitants are generallj an indas^ous, moral, and orderly 
l8QltM>ple, with much intelligeace and enterprise. The prevailing religions sects are 
suiiifreabTteriana, Methodists, and Baptiats, The legislative power is vested in a senate 
rly alliosen biennially, and a house of representatives chosen annually by ail the males of 
ill age. The population in 1790 was estimated at no more ^an 3000, and in 1820 
retk^amounted to 581,434. Area 38,iM)0 square mUes. Ohio was admitted into dm 
otklnionin 1803.* 

ior# Indtmna resembles Ohio so dosely in climate, soil, situation, and | bdbM. 
bukke chancier x>f.its inhabitants, as to render any detailed description unnecessary. 
vail was admitted inib the Uoion acTan independent State in 1816. Its population in 
iidalfiOO was 6641, and in 1820, 147,178. Area 36,260 square miles. 
sue iZ^noit.— For the same reason we shall speak of IIUnoiB very con- | flSMib 
\ cc Aely. The land of this state is .similar inf quality to that of the two* preceding, ex- 
ifidnept that its tfUrfhee is geneitilly more level a«d less i^undantly wooded. At Caho- 
lowiUBL and Kaskadkiaa, mA at Yineennes, in Indiana, settlemtets were formed about 
3i)kl50 years age by some FVonchmen^ who intermarried with the Indians, and w«re 
egdhund almost at the aame level of haAerism, when the Americans, in their progress 
7rk!«esiward, broke in upon their isolated abodes, ^otb Indiana and Illinois are excel- 
e B^Mit com ootmtries, and die mineral kingdom yields lead, iron, coal, and salt in con- 
rjirtiderable abundance; Ittnois waif created an independent State in 1818. The 
, Isfopulaiion in 1820 was 66,211. Area 5!9,000 square nflfes. • 

The State of Mu i o m i hea on both sides of the river o^ the same | Mmmul 
Q Itiiame, and on the* west sadeof the Mipnssippi. Its surfkce is uneven or hilly in the 
3gi.#ortbere parts, and in the south it embraces a portion of theK)zBrk mountains. It 
p^ftcontains still less wood than Illinois, but has a fertile soil generally, and a climate 
ffieqaally temperate. In tfato south-east part of the state, there is a district 100 miles 
[vtlong bj 40 broad, containing most productii^ mines of lead, of wrhich forty-five are 
P^jsactually worked^ and yield annually three mlllioils of |foonds of lead of excellent 
^>qoality. This state, which' bas «nbappify legi^sed the-en^nce of slavery, was 
^admitted uilothe Union in 182k Its population in 1620 was 466,686, including 
^«. 10,222 skives. Area 60,300 square miles. * 

^ To this .short account of the twenty-four ii aiw wjhich^compose the | TemuMrin. 

■.•< federal body, and send members to tiieniational legislature, we shall add a few words 

^ respecting those districts, called T0rriiories, Which atfe oCtwo kinds. The one kind 

,-. includes Uiose tracts of countiy over whidr the United States claim the right of 

. sovereignty, tbo«^ inhabited only by^Iadians. Of these there are three, the AoHA- 

/. We$i Territory, J m —sttri Territonr. (distsnet from the State of Missouri,) and the 

I. WeiUm Territoiy en th^ Pacific OleBn% The other kind includes districts in which 

cirilized settlements have commenciad, but the inhabitants not having reached the 

number of 60,000, which entitles them 'to form, a eonstitation for themselves, and to 

sead members to Congress,. they are goifemed by a provisional legislature, upon 

whose proceedings the Governor, appointed by the President of the United States, 

lias a negative. They have also the privilege of sending a delegate to Congress, 

who has the right of apeaking, but not of voting. Except ih the last mentioned cir- 

* The governor of Ohio, 10 his sddreM in the wiates of 1B36-T, estimstet the population of 
that state at one million of aoula. Cincinnati is auppoaed to contain a population at thia tiiae 
(182r) of i6,roo. 

This state it now making two canals, one 66 miles in length, from Cincinnati north vard to 
Diyton. The other, including the feeders, $22 miles in*length, extending from lake Erie to 
tile river Ohio at the mouth of the Scioto, beginning at Cleai^and and pursuing the Cuyahoga 
>t)d the Tuscarawas branch of the Muakingum, then crossing westwardly to the Scioto, and 
'bllowiiig the course of this stream to its mouth. A feeder is to be cut from Columbus, the 
cipital m the state, which will give that place the benefit of this canal. The cost of the main 
canal was estimated at £3,000,000, and it will, without doubt, be finished in its whole length 
'or SQ amount below the estimate, in the year 1829. In July, 1827, aixty miles at the northern 
end, communicating with the lake at Cleavebind, will be open for narigation.— PAi7. Ed. 
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cumfltaiiee, thesd ptOTtriona) goT^nunentg are fimned rery HMrijr tfpbn iie model of 
the old charters granted by Britain to the American coloniea. There are three ter- 
ritoriefl of this description. Florida, Michigan, and Ariumsas. 
fbfUk I FUmda was ceded bj 8pain to the Umted States in 1819, and was a 
?ataable acquisition, as it perfects their soothem frontier, and removes a hostile 
power from a position which exposed them to attack. The country is low and 
sandy, and interspersed 'With swamps, but it contains some good soil, and ahoands in 
live oak, a species of wood highly vtdned for ship building. A limestone ridge, ^e- 
vated not more than 200 or 800 fe^t above the Sea, divides the rivers thaC flow east* 
ward from those that flow westward, and this is said to be the hieheet gronnd in the 
peninsula, though it is 150 miles broad. - The most considenmle places are, St 
Augustine on the east coast, which had 8000 inhabitants, and Pensaccffa on the west, 
which had 2000, bofli chiefly of Spanish origin. 7he latter is Bie best port in the 
Mexican Gulf. The population of Florida was estimated in 18M at 10,000, exclu- 
sive of Indians, of whom there are several tribes. Area 67,780 square ntlee. 
MieMKtt. I Michigan fehns a peninsula, surrounded on three sides by lakes Erie, 
St. Clair, Huron, and Michigan. The climate is nmilfr to that of Upper Canada, 
and though tempered by the proxfniljy of a ^at body of wates, is severe. The 
winter lasts from the* naddle of'Novembar to the^iidcRe of March. 'The principal 
productions are wheat, maize, oats, buckwheat, bariey and potatoes. Its surface is 
generally level, butnot deflcient in lertlNty. It seems however-to present few at- 
tractions to settlers ; for the number of inhabttants, which was 4762in 1810, had 
only increased to 8896 in 1820. Area 88,750 sl|uare miles.* ' 
AridttiMfc I Arkan$as lies on the west side of the Mississippi, between Louisiana 
and Missouri^ Its eastern part is flat, and contains the great vwamp which receives 
the surplus waters of the Mississippi t the western part is uneven, mrt very bare of 
wood ; the middle is occupied by the broad and low chaitt of the Ocark Movntains, 
and is said to be healthful and pleasant* Tbis*territoty contained 14,278 inhabit- 
ants in 1820, of whom 1617 were shiyes. Area 121,000 square miles. 
MttrtfcWe it I '^^ ^orth fVe$i Territam is situated between Lakes Superior, Michi- 
Tutimy, I gi^Q^ ^j^^ niQ Mississippi. It has a rigorous climate^ a soil not unfertile, 
but thinly wooded, anfl is said to' contain mines o^ copper, lead, and iron. It has a 
few white inhabiftints, at one or two points, who *ere subject to the government of 
Michigan. Area 144,000^ square miles. 

MiMoari I The-Missouri llBriP^M^ompreliends the vast region situated on both 
Timiiorr. | aides of that river,^ between the State of Missouri and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Ofthisterritorythe part between tfie Missouri and Mississippi is a rolling country, 
including some low hills. It is chequered by stripes of woodland, which divide it iDto 
parterres, but excepting the grounds eontiguous*to the two rivers, nineteen twentieths 
of the surface are destitute of timber. The waters of the Missouri are more loaded 
with' soil than those of the Mississippi, and heilbAhe bottom lands of the former are 
richer than those of the latter. The bottoms of the Missouri are elothed in a deep 
and heavy growth of timber and under-brush, to the distance of 350 miles from its 
mouth. As we ascend beyond this, the prairies increase, until at length the wood 
disappears, except at some few spots. The banks of the Mississippi, above the 
junction, are still less wooded than those of the Missouri, and the climate, tcywards 
the sources of both rivei^s, is extremely rigorous. Indeed, after we pass the meri- 
dian of 96^, vegetation becomes less abundant and vigorous, and the sterility increases 
as we advance westward. The hills which form the outskirts of the Ozark moun- 
tains subside' into an undulating surface of great extent, with nothing to limit the view, 
or vary the prospect, but here and there a hill, a knob, or insulated tract of table land. 
These table lands increase in number, and diminish in sise, as we approach the rocky 
mountains, and exhibit a very remarkable appearance. They rise six or eight hundred 
feet above the common level. Thcirsides consist sometimes of gentle acclivities, 

* Michigan has been peopled so npidily by emifpants witliin the last two years, that ita po- 
pulation is now iupposed to be sufficient to entitle it to be admitted as a Stale into tlie Uoioii, 
^[I'hilEd,] 
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but oAen of niggtd and perpendicular cUffii, which forbid all access to their summits. 
Thej are .composed of secondary sandstone, alternating mih braccia or puddingstone. 
The surface between these elevatioos is sometimes covered with water-worn pebbles, 
and gravel formed of the debrU of granite, gneiss, and quartz rocks; but more gene- 
rally we see a wide waste of sand, with patches of vegetable mould, continuaUy di- 
minishing in number, till the rocky mountains rise to our view towering abruptly from 
the plains, mingling their snow-clad summits with the clouds, and exposing at their 
feet a frightful wilderness of rocks, stones, and sandrscarcely chequered by a single 
trace of vegetation. In this desert solitude the Platte Kansas, and other rivers, d&n 
spread out to a breadth of one or two miles, and in summer lose their waters almost 
entirely. Though traets of good land do occur, they are rare; and the scarcity of 
wood and walec.form obstacles to settling, which even American perseverance will 
scarcely surmoupt With some few exceptions, the tiaet of ceuntiy extending 400 
miles eastwavd from the rocky mountains, may be pronounced '* unfit for cultivation^ 
and, of course, uninhabitable by a people depending on agriculture for subsistance.'^ 
It should be observed, however, that the numorous streams which traverse this dis- 
trict, give it a fharacler quile distinet from that of the African deserts* At certain 
seaaoQB of the year, these streams are navigable fo» boats ahnost to their sources; 
at other times, th^ vegetaticm whicb^exists along their banks fi^upplies the means of 
sustenance to aaiaiais;.and at all times water may bei^Hmd inr some of them suffi- 
cient for the wants of travelleipr These deserts, therefore, though scarcely habitable 
themselves, are not such formidable barriers to connneroial mtercourse between peo- 
ple situated on their epposite sides aa those of Africa and Asia.* 

The Bq0ky Mountains «ise abruptly on the eastern side; from a plain I R^^ckf 
whiclMS sSpposed tq be elevated about 2000 feet above the sea» They | MMuitaiiii. 
consist of ridgos and peaks, the highest of which are ^vered with perpetual snow, 
and rise from 4000 to 8000 feet above their base, or fi^m TOOa to 1 1,000 feet above 
the sea. They are nigged and brokepr and though generally «ather barren, they ex- 
hibit a scattering growth of scrabby pinesy oak, cedar, and furze, and enclose some 
fertile valleys. • . 

The IVeiUm TmriUfry include* the country watered by the Columbia | WMtem 
and its numerous branches.^ The traat along the Rooky Mountains ^a | '^^"^^^^^ 
high level phin, in all parts very fertile, and in many covered with a growth of long- 
leaved pine. The rest of the country is nearly of the same description; but the soil, 
in the district nearest the coast, is su^^t to eaeessive rains. iDhe climate, however, 
is reaiarkahly mild, and the natbral timber is fine. A fallen fir tree ifa the Columbia 
valley was found by Lewis and Choke to be S18 feet in length. thtfNigh its diameter 
wu only three feet The Columbia is navigable for sloops as nigh as the tidewater 
reaches, 183 miles» At the mouth of the river the United States have established a 
eoloay, which will pnrf>ably soon be eoonected with the settlements on the Missouri 
by a line of military poets. The Indian tribes, which are numerons in the Western 
Territory, have been supposed to indude a populalion of 80^)00 souls.t 

• Jsae'B Bj^ieAtion, nl. S33— S36^ t Mone* 1- P* ^75 
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BOOK LXXXI- 

THE DESCRIPTION OP AMERICA CONTINUED. 

Uniied Staiea e^nOm^dL — T^ j96mgtfief.— ^OMMTt and CharaeUr of Ae variom 

TribtB. 

Ws now leave the confiiies of chrilizfttioii, end proceed to survey thofte tribes of 
Indtans who rolun over the vast region from the Alleghanies to the Pacific Ocean, in 
a state of savage independence, and who are evidently destined, at ne #iMant day, to 
be Bupphmted by the contittued encvoachmenis of the whites, land .probably to dis- 
appear entirely from a continent of wfaidh, three centnries ago, diey held undisputed 
possession from sea to sea. The works of Major PHce, and of Lewis and Clarice, 
and of various other travellers,^ will be our aathoiMes. * Taidngthe former Ibr out 
guide in the first place, we shairdedcrihe-hiiefly the Indiansof the Upper^Mississippt. 
- The powerful nation of tfae''diou]r ia the terror of all the san^ge- hordes, from the 
river Corbeau to ike mouth of Ihe Missouri. It is dii^dedtnto several tribes. - The 
Manoa KmUongf or *^ People of the Lake,^ who oocopy the country from the Prairie 
de Chiens to the Prairie Fran9aisc, are 'subdMtediato four fmrties, obeying four 
different chiefs. Of tdl the Sioux, they are the bravest aihl most ch^ized, and they 
alone make use of eanees. They baild cabins with the trunks of trees ; but though 
they practise agriculture, and raise a small quantity of maize and beans, the ^ild 
' oats, which grow spoittaueoasly over all the north-west parts of the continent, chiefly 
supply them with bread. They are generillypiovided with fire-arms. The Watpe- 
tangSf or '* People of Leaves," wiuid^ in the counliy between the Prairie des Fran- 
9ais and the river ^aint Peter. The Skuni&ngt hunt along the Mississippi from the 
river Su Peter to the river De Gogbean. The erratic band of die Yanehng^ main- 
tain's its indep^iidenee in the vast soKtudea between Sied River and Missouri, but 
partly mixed with the Tetons, who are diepeined along tiie two sides of the latter 
river, from the rivec puChien to the country of the Mahas and Minetares. • The 
bison supplies these tribes wMi food, elotkes, places of residence, and saddles and 
bridles to their horses, of which they possess vast numbers. The small band of the 
IFi»eAf>«E;ofi<e9 hunts towards the source of the river Des Moines. 

The Si6ux are the most wnrlikb of all the independent tribes in the territories of 
the United States. War is ^eir delight They understand ihe art of forming en- 
trsnchments of earth capable of proteoting their wivee and chiklren from arrows and 
musket bailS| when exposed to danger fipm the sodden incursions of an enemy. 
Merchants may travel safely- among theee savages, if they avoid't>fiending them in 
matters that teoeh their mde ideas of honour. On the other hand, no traveller loses 
their esteem by seeking vengeance for an injury he has recefvedfitym one of their 
tribe. The articles they sell to the Americans are the skins of tfie tiger, deer, elau, 
castor, otter, marten, the white, black, and grey fox, the musk rat, and small rat. 
Their guttural pronunciation, their prominent cheek bones' and their features gene- 
rally, their manners and traditions, confirmed by the testimony of the neighbouring 
tribes, all indicate that they have emigrated fhnn the north-west part of the continent. 
They write in hieroglyphics like the Mexicans.* 

The Chipptwayi inhabit the country on the west and south of Lake Superior, and 
towards the sources of the rivers Chippeway, St. Croix, Rouge, Mississippi, and 
De Corbeau. They are divided hke the Sioux into several bands with distinct names. 
The Chippeways and Sioux carried on a ferocious contest with one another for two 
generations, till they were reconciled by Pike in 1805. The Chippeways have more 
gentleness and docility of character than the Sioux, but more coolness and resolution 

* Pike's Traveb. 
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in battle. The Bkhiz are impetuous in their attaeka ; the Chippeways defend them- 
selves with skill and address, taking advantage of the natural strength of their countijy 
which is intersected by a multitude of lakes, rivers, and impassable mttrshes. The 
latter have, besides, the advantage of being all provided with fire-arms, while one 
half of the Sioux are armed only wiih bows, which can do little execution in the 
woods. The Chippeways are immoderately addicted to the use of strong UquorSf 
a vice in which they are encouraged by the merchants, in order to obtain thehr furs 
on more advantageous terml. Among this tribe also, hieroglyphics cut in wood 
supply the place of written language. 

Travellers describe with delight the fine features of the Menomeaief. Their phy- 
siognomy expresses at once gentleness and independence. They have a clearer 
complexion than the other indigenous tribes ; large expressive eyes, fine teeth ; they 
are well fonned and of middle stature, have much intelligence^ and a patriarchal si^* 
plicity of manners. They dwell in spacious huts, formed with red mats, like those 
of the Illinois. They repose upon the skins of bears and other animals killed in the 
chase. They drink the syrup of the maple. Tliough few in numbers, they are 
respected by all their neighbours, especially the Sioux and Chippeways. The whites 
consider them as friends and protectors. They live chiefly on the river Menomenie, 
and at Green Bay in Lake Michig^, but hunt as far as the MississippL They speak 
a particular language, which the whites have o^ever learned, but they all understand 
the Algonquin. , 

The JVinebagoMf .who dwell on the rivers Wisconsin and Renard, speak the same 
language with the Ottos of the rnrer Platte, and, according to their own traditions, 
are the descendants of a nation who fled from Mexico to escape the oppression of the 
Spaniards. For 160 years they have lived under. the protection of the Sioux, whom 
they profess to regard as brothers. 

The O/togovwes, or IZenord*, hunt from the river bearing their name to the Missis- 
sippi. They live in close alliance-with the Sacks, and devote themselves to the cut 
ture of grain, beans, melons, but above all, maize, of which they are able to sell some 
- hundred bushels annually. The Socib, established upon the Mississippi above St. 
Louis, raise a small quantity of maize, beans, and melons. The Jiyonasj close|y 
allied with the Sacks, but less civilized and less depraved, cultivate a little grain^and 
push their hunting excursions even beyond the Missouri. 

Though the destruction of game in the civilized parts o£tbe United States has in- 
duced the Indians gradually to retire farther back intp the wilderness, there are stiR 
some small parties of them that live among the whites* Of these we shall speak very 
briefljr. 

A small remnant of the celebrated Oneidaa live near the lake of that name in the 
State of New York, where they have embraced Chriiitianity, and adopted the indus- 
trious habits of American citizens. A still smaller party of the TuicararoB reside 
near Lewistown, and have assumed the character of farmers. The Senecaa and 
Complantersy live on the Niagara, and at the head^ waters of the Alleghany river. 
Prior to the late war (1814) the whole number of persons belbnging to the Six Nations^ 
once so powerful, was estimated at 6330.. About 160 of the Narrafan$$t$ reside at 
Charleston, in Rhode Island, where they have a school, which is supported by the 
Missionary Society of Boston. The Virginia Indians, once so numerous, are now 
reduced to thirty or forty individuals of the Notaways, and about as many of the Pa^ 
munkeys, whp reside in the eastern part of the state. 

The most considerable Indian nations inhabiting the states eastof theMississippi| 
reside in the country south of the Ohy. The Creeks^ or Muskogeea^ including the 
Seminolts, occupy districts in Georgia and Alabama. Their number in 1814 was 
estimated at 20,000, of whom 5000 were warriors. A part of them have made some 
progress in agriculture and the mechanic arts. They have cultivated fields, gardens^ 
inclosures, flocks of cattle, and difierent kinds of domestic manufactures. 

The ChoctawSf who inhabit the country between the Tazoo and Tombigbee rivers, 
boasted some years since of 4041 warriors in forty-three villages, but are now reduced 
to less than one-half of this number. The scarcity of game, and the example of th^ 
whites, has induced them to adopt agricultural habits. They bav« herds of swr 
Vol- IU.— G g 
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and horned cattle, and manufiictore their own clothing* The CMcImmoim, incfaA* 
ing about IQOO warriors, live in the neighbouihood of tifie Choctaws, and like them, 
cultivate corn, cotton, potatoes, and beet root, and have herds of cattle, sheep, and 
swine. Some of the best inns on the public road are kept by persons of this na- 
tion, and their zeal for improvement has led them to establish a school at thttir own 
expense. 

The CWoXree*, inhabiting the country about the mutual boundaries of Georgia, 
Alabama, and Tennessee, are perhaps farther advanced in civilisation than any other 
of the Indian tribes. They inhabit the northern parts of Georgia and Alabama, and 
the southern borders of Tennessee. The tribe consisted in 1810 of 12,400 persons, 
including 683 slaves, and what is still more surprising, 341 white persons, of whom 
one^third had Indian wives. The Cherokees have made considerable progress in 
husbandry and domestic manufactures. They raise cattle for the market, which mul- 
tiply prodigiously in their fertile country. In 1810 they had 19,500 head of cattle, 
6100 horses, 19,600 hogs,1037 sheep, about 600 ploughs, 30 wagons, 1600 spin- 
ning wheels, 467 looms, 13 grist mills, 3 saw mills, 3 saltpetre woriks, 1 powder mill, 
49 smiths. Like the whites, they commit the heavier labours of agricultore to their 
negro slaves. Men, women, and children, are addicted to the use of the bath, and 
are remarkably clean and neat in their persons. A young Cherokee woman refused 
an American suitor on the ground that he was not clean in his appearance. The 
practice of ablution, though formerly a religions rite, is now gained merely for its salu- 
tary effects on the body. A Missionary school was planted among' this people in 
1804, at which some hundreds of young Cherokees have received the mdimente of 
education. The Catawba tribe, who live near the Cherokee^, mustwed 1500 war- 
riors when the whites first settled in the neighbourh6od, but have now only 60. In 
Louisiana are the ^outiMw, Ope[oti$(», Aiakapas^ fVnitecw, CsiieAates, .dlsftafnof, 
Apahches, Pacamas^ Faacagomas^ and other tribes, who were ftwinerly numerous, 
but are now reduced to a feeble remnant, some df them not mustering more than a 
dozen warriors, and few of them having mc^e than 100. 

Of the Indians who live in the country watered by the Missouri, the Omg%$ are 
one of the most powerful nations. They live chiefly near the Osag6 River, and 
when Pike visited them, had 1252 warriors, and a total population of 4019. They 
have made some progress in agriculture; they cultivate maize, beans and pumpkins, 
and have a fipe race of horses and mules. The jSTonMS, who live on the river of the 
same name, have 466 warriors according to Pike, and raise corns, beans, and pump- 
kins. The Ottots on the Platte river, are reduced to 60 warriors ; and of the Mis^ 
Bourisy who onde counted their warriors by thousands, only a remnant of thirty 
families exist. The Mahas^ 800 in number, who live on the Maha creek, lost two« 
thirds of their population by the small-pox in 1802. The Paumce», or Panis,* di- 
vided into four tribes, include 1993 warriors, and 6228 souls* Higher up live the 
Rxcarasy 3000 in number; the Mandam 2000; the Mimtarets 2000; and the Qwe- 
haisat 3560, who have their residence near the brings of the TeHowstone river, at 
the Rocky mountains. Farther up are the Snake Indians, in number 8200; the 
Chitns 1250; the TWm 1400; the Kiits and JTtawot 3000; the Uiak9 and TeioM 
7000; the Maihtkas and Apechea 15,000; the Kadinavieseh, CastahmnoBj and Ki^ 
iahas 6500; and the Blackfeet Ihdians 5000. Most of these tribes wander between 
the sources of the Missouri and its branches, and the frontiers of Mexico. They 
live chiefly by hunting, and are partially supplied with fire-arms; but many of them 
raise maize, beans, and melons, pumpkins, and some tobacco. The tribes situated 
near the Missouri carry on a considerable tratle with the whites, exchanging their 
peltries and skins for cloth, iron articles, powder,' and fire-arms. 
#moiu,dreu, | There is a great diversity of language among these numerous tribes. 



I and they are farther distinguished by their habits, manners, superstttiona, 

and their implacable rancour and hostility against each other. In one respect, how^ 

ever, there is a general resemblance; like the Arabs, they wander from place U> 

T>lace over extensive tracts of country, which they claim by traditionary title or con* 

est. Some few of them have huts or permanent lodges; but these they often 

adon to hunt the kiffidd, the flesh of which i^ords them nourishment, n the 
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diu4ooB obthiog. This rude and ind^pendeiii mode of life has lo many attrae- 
11000} that it is with difficulty renounced by those who have experienced the adyan- 
teges of civiliaalion. The complexion of all the Indians is of a copper colour, but 
lighter in some than in others. In general, their hair and eyes are black. The 
wacrion are veil proportioned, strong, and active, and have an air of dignity in their 
looks and gestures. Many of their young females have fine eyes, teeth, and hair, 
and regular features, with an agreeable expression; but owing to their wandering 
and laborious life, the growth of the body is cheeked before the usual period of 
aatunty. Hence they are generally of low stature, and ungraceful in form, with 
high cheek bones, projecting eyes, and flat bosoms. In the mountainous districts^ 
however, the women are less emaciated, of a lighter complexion, and more inte* 
festing. Several of the nations live almost naked; but of those who are clothed, 
the principal articles of dress are three. A buffalo robe is attached to the shoulders, 
and hangs down loosely ; a piece of skin in the form of an apron, covers tho waist 
ormiddJe; and a sort of rudely formed boots, called mocassins,, are worn on the 
legs. The VcMoen wear a cloak like that jof the men| and under it a petticoat, or 
robe of the skin of the elk or anfelope fastened to the waist by a girdle, and reach- 
ing to the knees. The tribes, however, who trade with the whites, often substitute 
coverings of woollen cloth, linen» or blankets, for skins, or wear them under their 
akin robes in cold weather. The chiefs fasten feathers i(f their heads, and distin- 
guish themselvea, espeqallj^ on days of state and ceremony, by showy vestments, 
and by various rude ornaments. Blue beads are worn on the neck, legs, and arms, 
and are highly valued by both sexes. They paint their faces red and black, which 
they consider highly ornamental. They paint themselves also when they go to war; 
bat the method they make use of on this occasion differs from that which they em- 
ploy merely for deeomtion. Some tribes bore thei^ noses, and wear in them pen- 
dants of diiOTerent sorts; and others slit their ears, and load the rim with brass wire, 
which drags it down almost to the shoulder. 

The cabins of the Indians, though rudely constructed, are warm and | Home*. 
comfortable. Those of the*^ Sioux, q( a circular form, and thirty or forty feet in di- 
ameter, are constructed of forked pieces of timber, six feet in length, placed in the 
ground, at small distances from each other, in a vertical position, supported by 
others im a slanting direction. Four taller beams placed in the middle, serve ^s a 
support to the poles or raflers, which are covered with willow branches, interwoven 
with grass, and overlaid wiih grass or clay. The door, or entrance, is four feet wide, 
before which there is a sent of portico. A hole in the middle of the roof serves fo^ 
the escape of smoke, and the admission of light The beds and seats are formed 
of the skins of different animals. A platform raised three feet fVom the floor, and 
covered with the hairy skin of a bear, is reserved for the reception of guests. la 
other cases, the lodge is formed by a few poles meeting in the figure of a roof, and 
coTered with rush mats or buffalo hides. It is taken asunder whea they shift their 
ftstdence^^and canried by dogs to their new abode. The village, consisting of^a num- 
ber of Bueh huts irregularly disposed, is enclosed by a palisade of wood; but the 
Riearasand some o&er tribes fonoerly proteotei^ their villages by a wall four feet 
high. 

It nmy be remariied, that the Indians to the eastward of the Mississippi seldom 
make use of horses in travelling, hunting,' or in war ; while those to tlie westward of 
that river, employ them on all these occasions. This difference of custom is owing 
chiefly to the different state of the country, which, on the western side, consists m 
extensive open plains, while the eastern is broken, hilly, and covered with forests. 

All the diflerent nations are under the government of a chief and coun- | Qofmtme^ 
cil, who are generally elected to office on account of their military talents, wisdom^ 
and esperience, though much art and dissimulation is sometimes employed to gain 
n&mgoth These appoint municipal officers who take charge of the peace of the 
villaf^es* Their authority, however, is but Umited ; for as every Indian has a hij^ 
opinioo of his own consequence, and is extranely tenacious of his liberty, he in- 
stantly rejects with scorn every injunction that has the appearance of a command. 
Tfatt object of goveimnent among them ia rather foreign than domestic, for their 
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attendon feems more to be employed in preseiring socb a union among tbe members 
of their tribe as will enable them to watch the motions of their enemies, and to act 
against them with concert and vigom^, than to maintain interior order by any public 
regulations. If a scheme that appears to be of service to ^e commnnity is pro- 
posed by the chief, every one is at liberty to choose whether he will assist in earn- 
ing it on ; for they have no compulsory laws that lay them under any restrictions, if 
violence is committed, or blood is shed, the right of revenging these misderoeanon 
is lefl to the family of the injured : the chiefs assume neither the power of inflietinff 
nor of moderating the punishment In their councils every affair of consequence is 
debated ; and no enterprise of the least moment undertaken, unless it meets with the 
general approbation of the chiefs. They commonly assemble in a hut or tent appro- 
(viated to this purpose, and being seated in a circle on the ground, the eldest chief 
rises and makes a speech r when he has concluded, another gets up ; and (bus tber 
all speak, if necessary, by turns. On this occasion their language is nervous, and 
their manner of expression emphatical. Their style is adorned witii images, coid- 
parisons, and strong metaphoEs, and is equal m allegories to that of any of the eastern 
nations. In all their set speeches they express ilKemselves with much vehemence, 
but in common discourse according to our usual method of speech. The joDBg 
men are suffered to be present at the councils, though they are not allowed to makes 
speech till they are regularly admitted; they, however, listen with great attention, 
and to show t$at they both understand and approve of .th^ resolutions taken by the 
assembled chiefs, they frequently exdaim, <* That is right," *' That is good."* 
WencB. I The women are condemned to all the drudgery ot domestic life, and 
the labour of cultivating maize and eseulent roots devolves upon them. They pre- 
pare and Uin the skins of animals for clothing; join in the chace, and on their shoul- 
ders carry their children, witb large pieces of the flesh of the buflUo. The wife of 
the chief, Little Raven, brought at <mce sixty pounds weight of dried meat, a pot of 
meal, and a robe, as a present to Captains llewis and Clarke. Though marriage he 
founded on mutual affection, and is made.with the consent of the father of the girl, 
the moment she becoi^es a wife her slavish obedience cemmeoees. She is consi- 
dered as the property of her husband, who, for different offences, especially in case 
of elopement, may put her to death with impunity. One of the wives of a Minitaree 
chief eloped with her lover, by whom she was soon abandoned, and was afterwards 
obliged to seek protection in her father's house, where tl^ chief repaired with a mind 
bent on deep revenge* The old men were smoking round the fire, in which he join- 
ed without seeming to recognise the unfortunate woman,* till, at the moment o( de- 
parture, he seized her by the hair, and dragging her near the door of the lodge, with 
one stroke of the tomahawk took away her life^ He then suddenly departed, crjing 
out, that, if revenge were sought, he was always to be found at his lodge. Vet this 
same chief is represented to have ofbted his wife or daughter to the embraces of a 
stranger. For an old tobacco-box, the first chief of the Mandan tribe lent bis daugh- 
ter to one of the exploring party. The Sioux husbands have been known to offer 
both their wives and daughters, 

Sttpenddom. | AH the M^sottri Indians believe in the existence of good and evil spi- 
rits, in sorceries, dreams>. charms, and prqgnostications. £very extraordinary oc- 
currence of Ufe is ascribed to a supematurjT cause. The residence of the ^^|^^. 
the good spirit is in the air; those of the evil genius reside on the earth. A chief of 
the Toways, who accompanied Major Stoddard to the seat of the American govern- 
ment, in 1805, had a curious shell in which he earned bis tobacco. In passing 
through Kentucky, a citizen expressed a desire for this article. The chief presented 
it to him, turned round, and observed to his companions, that the •circumstanc<> of his 
having parted with his tobacco shell, reminded him that be must shortly die; and sscb 
was the power of his imagination, that in the course of a few days he expired* 

In every band or nation there is a select number who>are styled Ae warriors, a» 
who are always ready to act either offensively or defensively, as occasion reqtures. 
Tbtlrwtn. | These are well armed,«lfcaring the weapons commonly in use among 

* Carver's Travels, chap. v. 
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Ihem, wUeb vttry according to the sitcmtion of their countries* Such «b hay^ an^ ui» 
tercourae with the Europeans make vse of toraahawluy knives, and fire-arms ; bul 
those who have not an opportunity of purchasing these kind of weapons, use bows 
and arrows, and also die Oasse Tete or War-Club. The extension of empire is sel* 
dom a motiTe with these people to invade, and to commit depredations on the terri* 
torietf of those who happen to dwell near them. To secure the rights of hunting 
whhin particular limits, to maintain die liberty of passing through their accustomed 
tracks, and to guard tfiose lands winch they consider from a long tenure as thenr own^ 
against arty infringement, are the general causes of those dissensions that so often 
break out between the Indian nations, and which ai^ carried on with so much animo-* 
sity. The manner in which the Indians declare war against each otiier, is by sending 
a slave with a hatchet, the handle of which is pamted red, to the nation which they 
intend to break with ; and the messenger, notwithstanding the danger to which he is 
exposed from the sudden fury of those whom he thus sets at defiance, executes his 
conamission with great fidelity. 

The ladiatti^ seldom take Ihe field in large bodies, as such nnmbers would require 

a greater degree of industry^ to provide for their subsistence, during their tedious 

marches through dreaiy foreits/ or long voyages over lakes and rivers, than they 

would care to bestew. Their armies are never encumbered with ba^^e or military 

stores. Each warrior, besides his weapons, carries with him only a mat, and whilst 

at a distance from the frontiers of the enemy, support himself with the game he kills^ 

or the fish* her catches. Afler they have entered the enitoy's country, no people can 

be more cautious or circumspect; fhres are no longer lighted, no more shouting is 

heard, nor the game any longef pursued. They are not even permitted to speak ; 

but DSiist Convey whatever they have to impart to each other by signs and motions. 

They now proceed wholly by stratagem and ambuscade. Having discovered thdr 

enemies, they send to reconnoitre them ; and a council is immediately held, during 

whi<^ they speak only in whispers, to consider Of the intelligence imparted by those 

who were sent out. The attack- is generally made just before day-break, at which 

period they suppose their foes to be in the soundest sleep. Throughout the whole of 

the preceding night they will Hie flat upoh their faces, without stirring ; and make 

their approadiesin the same posture, creeping upon their hands and feet, till they are 

got within- bowshot of those they have destined to destruction. On a signal given by 

the chief warrior, to which the whole body makes answer by the* most hideous yells, 

they all start up, and discharging their arrows in the same instant, without giving their 

adversaries time to recover from the confusion into which they are thrown, pour in 

upon than with their war-clubs or tomahawks. When the Indians succeed in their 

niont approaches, and are able to force the camp which they attack, a scene of hoitor, 

that exceeds description, ensues. The savage fierceness of the conqueror^, and the 

desperation of the conquered, who well know what they have to expect shotild they ' 

fall alive into thehands of the assailants, occasion the most extraordinary exertions 

on both sides. The figure of the combatants, all besmeared with black and red 

paint, and covered widi the blood of the slain, their horri<f yells,' and ungovernable 

fury, are not to be conceived by those who have never crtMsed the Atlantic. 

When they have overcome an enemy, and victory i^ no longer doubtful, the con- 
qnerois first dispatch all such as they think they shall not be able to carry off without 
great trouble, and then endeavour to take as many prisoners as possible ; afler this 
they retain to scalp those who are either dead or too. much wounded to be taken with 
them. Having completed their purposes, and made as much havoc as possible, they 
immediately retire towards then* own country with the spoil they have acquired, for 
fear of being pursued. The prisoners destined to death are soon led to the place of 
execntion, which is generally in the centre of the camp or village ; where, being stript, 
aad every part of their body blackened, the skin of a crow or raven is fixed on their 
heads. They are then^boimd to a stake, with faggots heaped around them, and 
oWged, forthe last time, to sing their death song. The warriors, for such it is only 
who commonly suffer this punishment, now recount with an audible voice all the brave 
actions they have performed, and pride themselves in the number of enemies they 
have killed. In this rehearsal they spans not even their tormentors, but strive, by 
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everj prov^okmg tak they eaa mTent, to iititftle snd iMolt diMb tometuiiefl thu 
lias the desired effect, and the sufferers are dispatched sooner than thej elherwise 
would have been* There are many other methods which the Indians make use of to 
put their prisoners to death, but these are only occasional ; that of burning k most 
generally used. If any men are spared, they are commonly given to the widows thai 
have lost their husbands by the hands of the enemy, should there be any such, to 
whom, if they happen to prove agreeable, they are soon married. But should the 
dame be otherwise engaged, ttie Me of him who &lls to her lot is in great danger; 
especially if she fancies that her late husband wants a slave in the country of spirils 
to which he is gone* The woaien are usuaUy distributed to the men, from whom the; 
do not fail of meeting with a favourable reception. The boys and girls are tiikea intfi 
the families of such as have need of them, and are considered as slaves ; and it ibdoi 
uncommon that they are sold in the same capacity to the European traders that coow 
among them.* 

uumm, I The Indians are extremely circumspect and deliberate in eveij word 
and action; there is nothing that harries them into a^y Intemperate wanttth, but that 
inveteracy to their eaemieB, which is rooted in every kdiaQ heart, and never can Ive 
eradicated. In all other^instanoes they are cod, and remariudily cautious, takutg 
care not to betray, on any aoeonnt whatever, their emotioos. If an IndiaD has dis- 
eovered that a friend is in danger of being intercepted and cut taffj by one to whom he 
has rendered himself obnoxious, he does not inform hyn in plain and explicit teraa of 
the danger he runs by pursing the tract near which his enemy lies in wait for him, 
but he ftrst coolly asks him which way he is going that day; asd having TOceifed hii 
answer, with the same indifihrence tells him, that ha has been infooned that adoghes 
near the spot, which might probably do him a mischief. This hint proves soffieieot; 
and his friend avoids the danger with |» much caution as if every design and motioo 
of his enemy had been pointed out to him. This apathy often shews Itself <» 
occasions that would call forth aU the fervour ef a sosceptibie heaii If an Ii^ 
has been absent from his'family and frienis many months, etthea on a war or hunting 
parfy, when his wife or children meet him at some distv^e from his habitatioB, in* 
stead of the affectionate sonsatibns that would naturally arise in the breast of more 
refined beings, and be productive of mutual congratulatioas, he eontiaiieshis course 
without paying the least attention to those who soiround him, till he aiiiveci^at home. 
He there sits down, and' with the same uncoacem as if he had not been absent a daj, 
smokes his pipe; thoise of his acquamtance, irfio have followed him, do the same; 
and perhaps it is several hours before he relates to them the incidents which have be- 
fallen him during his absence, though perhaps he has left a fother, a brother, or son^ 
on the field, whose loss he ought to have lamented, or has been unsuccessful in the 
undertaking that called him from his home. If you tell an Indian that his children 
haye greatly signalized themselves against an enemy, 'have taken many scalpst ^ 
brought home niany prisoners, he. does not appear to feel any exUaordmary P'f^'^ 
on the occasion; his answer generally is, "it is well,'' and he makes very little i^ 
ther inquiry about' it On the contrary, if you inform him thai his children are siBin 
or taken prisoners, he makes no complaints; he only replies, "It does not aff^l^ 
and probably, for some time at least, asks not how it happened.! . a^ 

Nombenu | We mentioned before, (page 204,) that the number of Indians w 
territories of die United States, was estimated at 467,000. The following statement 
however, is rather more recent^ and is also obtained from Dr. Morse.| 

In New England, - - 3,aW 

New York, .-.:..--- 6,184 

Ohio, J^J2 

Michigan and North-West Territories, - - - - - 3»,^ 

Illinois and Indiana, - - - - - -^- - r'iS 

Southern States east of Mississippi, - - - * - - 6o,J^ 

• Carver's Travel chsp. ix. t Carver'i TraveP^ <*•?• ^' 

i Hodgtoa'f LeMars from Kofth Afnerica, vol. ii. p. 394. 
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West of Mi88HMi|^ and North of HisBOurit - - - - BS^liO 

Between Missouri and Red River, - - - * - • M)l,070 

Between Red River and Rio del Norte, «... 45,370 

West oT Rocky Mountains, ^ • 171,200 

• , 470^000 

The proportion which the warrtors bear to the whole population varies, bat ia on 
an average one to five. ^< In Indian oovntries n^ere fish constitutes an article of 
food, the niibber in each family is about six ; in other farts, where this article is want- 
ing, it is about five." 

As no material change hail taken place in the mode of living of the Indians be- 
yond the Mississippi and in the western territories, while the acquisitiott of fire-anna 
has perhaps rather increased their resources for subsistence, we have reason to be- 
liere that the aboriginal poptdation is nearly as dense in these countries as it was 
in the whole of North America before the English settlements commenced. Hence 
it is probable that when the Indians were lords of the. continent from sea to sea, their 
nuinber in the two millions of square miles, now claimed by the United States, did 
not exceeed one million of soris^ or was scarcely greater than that of the inhabitanta 
of the Ikhree small stipes of- Massachusetts, Rbc^e Island, and Connecticut, which 
occi^y only the one hundred and sixtieth part of the surface. Even admitting that 
the use of spirits has deteriorated their habits, aAd thinned their n^junbers, we cannot 
suppose that the Indian population .was ever more than- twice as dense as at present, 
or that it exceeded one person for each square mile of surface. Now, in highly 
civilized eountries like France and England, the population is at the rate of 160 or 
200 persons to the sq^iare mile. It may<be safely affirmed, therefore, that the same 
extent of land from which eioe Indiaa family derives a furecuious and wretched sub- 
sistence^ would support 150 fa^liea of civilized men in plenty and comfort But 
most of the Indiaa tribes raise melons, beans^ and maize ; and were we to take the 
case of a people who lived entirsly by hunlmg^ the disproportion would be still greater. 
If God created the earth for the- sustenance of mankind, this single <5bnsideration 
decides the question as to the saoredness of the Indian title to the lands which they 
roam over, but do not in •any reasonable sense occupy* 
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THE DESCRlPTrON OP AMERICA CONTINUED. 

ViUted States eonfmued. — Mamtfacturea, Cbmrnerccj Govemmentt Rdi^ion^ Manners^ 

tmd lAterature* 

The cheapness of land, and the great profits which farming affords, | Mana&etum. 
check the growth of manufiictures in the United States. Linen, woollen, and cotton 
articles for domestic use, however, are made very generally in the farmers' houses, 
and fabrics of a finer kind,, including fancy and ornamental articles, are now manu- 
factured in extensive workb in Pennsylvania, New Toijk, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts. Cabinet ware, and the coarser species of iron work, are made 
in high perfection; and in ship building, the construction of wooden bridges, and mill 
machinery, the Americans are probably superior to any nation in Europe. If not the 
actual inventors ^ steam navigation, they have the credit of giving the practical use 
of the invention to the world. Accordii^ ^ th9 officiaj^i^tiiros in 1810,. die yfhoU 
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value of die maouraetwes thai year was 137,694»609 dollarsy but aUowing fcr articles 
omitted or under^stimatedy the true amount waa computed to be 172,700,000 doUan. 
Suppostog the growth of manufactures to have kept pace with that of the populatioo, 
the amount, injl823, would be about 240,000,000 of dollars, (dS52,000,000 aterling.) 
cnmiiMWfi I The commerce of the United Stafes is second in extent only to that of 
Britain, and much greatenthan that of any state with an equal population. The prio- 
cipal articles of domestic growth or manufacture exported, are cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
and flour, lumber and naval stores, ashes, fish, beef, rice, and flax seed. The ud- 
porta consist chiefly of woollens, cottons, linens, silks, iron ware, cofiee, sugar, spirii^ 
wines. The states that have the greatest quantity of shipping are New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Maine, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. A considerable proportion of the 
tonnage belonging to the northern states is employed m canying away the produce 
of the southern, which have comparatively a small number of ships and marioen, 
though the cotton and tobacco raised in these states furnish fully one-half of the ex- 
ports of the Union. The vast number of navigable rivers in the United States, afford 
extraordinary facilities for communication by water; and hence their internal com- 
merce, compared with that of other countries, is still greater than their foreign trade. 
The admirable invention of steam boats has had a most beneficial efiect in North 
America in quickening and improving river navigation. 

CMiih. I The Americans have made great and spirited exertions to improve tbek 

inland water communication by the construction, of canals. Besides the Middlesex 
canal, in Massachusetts, • thirty-one miles long, the lake Champlain, the "Dis^ 
Swamp, the Santee and Cooper river canals, each twenty-two miles long, and several 
of smaller extent, a canal has been formed to connect the Hudson with lake Erie. 
It is four feet deep, forty feet wide at top, and twenty-eight at bottom; it has eigbtj- 
one locks, and an aggregate rise and fall qf 654 feet; it is 362 miles long, and is es- 
timated to cost about five millions of dollars. This great work is to be completed ifl 
1824, and has been executed entirely at the expense of the single state of New York) 
and within the short period of seven 3(ears.*t 

Buka. I Banks are extremely numerous in the United States; but the system 

of banking^s bad. Of 400 of these establishments which existed in 181S, a great 
proportion had little qf no real capital; and were merely a sort of gambling specula- 
tions, got up by knots of adventurers, and supported for'a.time by local influence or 
artifice, but ultimately fi^hng down,^and spreading distress and ruin among the indus- 
trious classes. Two-thirds or more of these banks stopped payment in the four yean 
ending 1820, and the circulating medium which, in 1815, was estiqaated at llO,O0O,00() 
of dollars, was reduced by these failures to forty-five millions in 1819. The Ameri- 
can banks generally issue notes for so small a sum as one dollar, and some of tteniior 
fractional parts of that coin. To remedy the disorders arising from the unsound state 
of the currency, the national bank was instituded by Congress in 1816, with a capital 
*of 35,000,000 of dollars, divided into shares of 100 dollars each. Some peculiar pn- 
vileges were bestowed on this bank, which had branches established in the princip 
cities of the Union; but the value of its stock has fluctuated much; and it has neitflC'r 
prospered nor supplied an efiicient correction to the evils of the currency*!]! 

• Duncan's Travels, i. 324. „- 

t An undertaking, equal to any of these, has b«en d^ermined on in Baltimore. A eonip^ 7 
is formed to make a rail road from that city to the river Ohio, a distance of 350 i"^^^^^' per 
is estimated will cost at the highest rate S5,000,000. The toll is calculated to be Sf .^i^^h 
ton, and thfe time to be taken to pass the whole distance but 62^ hours. The spirit witn ^^^^ 
this plan has been entered into, and the ability of its patrons, promise a complete *"^.^|^() 
execution. It will probably be the commencement of the roost important system w 
communication yet projected. ^^ „U' 

The canals which have been completed, and one now in progress, in the U. S., ^^ ^y 
merouB that it would take up considerable space to detail them with accuracy. ^ J^^oi- 
brings forward new projects, and the spirit with which these great improvemeiits w ^^ 
meneed is constantly increasing} so that in a few years, the east and the west, ^■'^.^t^^ fH$tei 
the south, will be connected by water communication in every direction. Many ot t^^jf 
have entered on this noble rivalry, and the wealth and industry of the country cipsw" 
-idly as the most sanguine projector can desire.— PAiV. Ed. • ^ ,^_ rj: 442. 

t Flint's Letters^ No, xvi, and xvm Carey's PoUUcal Economy, p. 271, 425. Ifartesi 
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By an act of CoDg^ess, piused in 1792, the only legal tender in the | 
United States is the dollar and its fractional parts. The dollar weighs 416 grains ; 
and four dollar^ and forty-four cents are declared equal to a pound sterling. The 
national silver cc^ consist oMie doUar, half, and quarter dollar; the first being equal 
to 100, the second to fifly, and the third to twenty-five cents. The gold coins are, 
the eaglei equfd to ten dollars, and the half and quarter eagle, equal reepectively to five 
and two and a ha^ dollars. The gold coins of the "United States are of the same 
quality with those of Britain and Portugal, the intrinsic value being at the rate of 100 
cents for twenty-seven grains. . The foot, the yard, and acre, the gallon, pound avoir- 
dupois, and pound troy, and the measures and weights of the United States universally, 
with some trifling local exceptions, are the same ^ith those of £ngland.* 

The governments of the United States, local and general, grew natu- | Gomnmac 
rally out of the old colonial charters, which were founded oh the constitutional law of 
England. The principles, therefore, of those harmonious and beautiful republican 
institutions o[ which America is justly proud, are the patrimonial gift of England; 
but it cannot be denied' that the wisdom of American statesmen, and the free spirit of 
tho people, have developed these principles more^ fullyj raised those institutions to a 
degree hitherto unexampled, and realized a system of polity more economical, or- 
derly, and rational, and more conducive to human improvement, to national prosper- 
ity and hapginess, than any that has ydt existed in the Wbrld. It affords indeed an 
encouraging view of the futuie fortunes of^ manfiind, to obs^irve how much more 
surely men are conducted to sound concli^ions on all questions of practical import- 
ance, by the general progress of knowledgCi and the instinct of self-interest operating 
in society at large, than by the speculations of the philosopher. Plato, Sir Thomas 
Moore, Harringtoi^ and Hume, have all eXerted tlidir ingenuity in framing the plan 
of a perfect commonwealth, in which the fullest measure of liberty should be conjoined 
with order, justice, good government, and pure mbraUty in private life. But what 
they looked upon almost as an iddal good, rather to be desired than hoped for, and 
what they merely endeavoured to approach to, by an apparatus the most refined and 
complicated; by institutions calculated to foiice n^iture,^ lind by im{5|gBdticable schemes 
o( moral discipline, has oeen realized to an extent far beyond their hopes, by me- 
chanism infinitely mere simple and natural than what they proposed, and infinitely 
more certain and constant m if^ operatiop. 

The legislative power in the United States is separated int«l two*branches, and the 
government is therefore two-fold. To the state government is com^^tted that branch 
which relates to the regulation Qf internal concerns. These bodies make* and alter 
the laws which regard property and private rights, regulate the police, appoint the 
judges and civil ofiicers, impose taxes for state purposes, and exercise all other rights 
and powers not vested in die federal government by positive enactment To the 
federal government belongs the power of making peace and war with foreign nations, 
raising and supporting an army and navy, fixing the organization of the militia, im- 
posing taxes for the common defence or benefit of the union, borrowing money, 
coining money, and fixing the standard of weights and measures, establishing post 
offices and post roads, granting patents for inventions, and exclusive copyrights to 
authors, regulating commerce with foreign nations, establishing uniform bankrvpt 
laws, and a uniCorm rule of naturalization, and bstly, the fedeml tribunals judge of 
felonies and piracies committed on the high seas, of .ofiences against the law of na« 
tions, and of questions between the citizens of different states. It is remarkable 
that though the powers of the federal and local governments necessarily interfere in 
aome points, it is very r^e that any contest or collison has arisen out of this circum- 
stance. The foundation of this harmony obviously is, that both Congress and the 
State legislatures are merely the organs of the same universal interest — that of the 
people, and have no independent existence. Were the power in both cases in die 
hands of oligarchies, who held it in despite of the people, and for their private emo- 
lument, there would be quarrels and contests in abundance, f 

• Warden, iii. 439. 

t It is diffiealt for a European to acquire an accurate notion of the political inatitutiona of 
tbe United States.~Each state government is absolutely sovereign, except only as it is limited 
Vol. III.— H h 
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Twoiu ndt of I The old division of governments into monarchies, aristocracies, and 
••'■™"*°*' I democracies, though not altogether unfoanded, is of very Kttle use, and 
should be laid aside. The radical distinction among governments, is between those 
which are conducted by men who derive their pbwer from the people, and are respon- 
sible to them ; and those which are conducted by juntos, less or more numerous, over 
whom the people have no direct control. Whether the power in the latter case is 
exercised by the king dnd the chiefs of the army, as in Prussia, or^y a club of nobles, 
as formerly in Venice, or by a king and packed chambers, as in France, may make 
some diflTerence in the temper of the administration, but will mak^ none in the essen- 
tial character of the government. The former deserve the name of national govera- 
ments ; the latter, for Want of a better term, may be called oligarchical If we judge 
of the American system of government according to the principles of this classifica- 
tion, we shall perceive that it is purely a national government, and stands totally 
distinct from every other which has hitherto existed. 

The Europem. | In the old gove(nmeDts of continefital Europe^lhe king, whose authority 
is self-existent, and who, according to the usual mode of spelaking, is responsible to 
Ood alone for his actions, is the s^e fountain of power. ■ From ^im judges, militar}' 
officers, ministers of religion, teachers of youth, magistrates, and police officers of 
all classes, down to the petty constable, derive theh- authority, and to him alone they 
are accountable for ^heir conduct. The people confer no office, and •exercise no 
power, but live in ^ state of perpetual pupillage and idfependence. 
The American. | In the United States, on the contrary, the sovereignty resides not 
figuratively, but really, in the mass ,of the people. From them dll power eftianates, 
and to them the highest functionary as well as the lowest feels that he is amenable 
for his acts. The hunableet individual assists by delegation in forming the laws 
under which he lives, disposes ^y his vote of the highest office ih the state, and may 
obtain it himself if he can gain the confidence of his fellow-citizens. The people 
at large are daily in the exercise of political functions, and every one who holds a 
place of trust, derives his authority eillier ' directly from popular suffrage, or from 
persons who owe their power to the people's choice, and aae responsible to them for 
the use they make of it. Soufething approaching to this, in a distant degree, may 
be found in the British constitution ; but it may be safely safd, that the American 
government is thfe first which has ever been fairly botttoied on the broad principle of 
the sovereignty of the people.'* • * 

In the earlier constitutions of several of the states, the right of suffrage was con- 
fined to persons possessing freeholds, or some small property ; but experience seems 
to have decided' in favour of a broader principle. In the new states the right of suf- ; 
frage may be described as universal, being extended to all who pay taxes (slaves ex- 
cepted) ; and in the amended constitutions of most of the old states the same rule I 
has been adopted. The mode of voting at elections is generally by ballot. j 

President. | The Federal government of the United States consists of a President, ! 
a Senate, and a House of Represenlatives. The President is chosen for Ibur years, ; 
by delegates elected for this purpose by the people, and equal in number for each ! 
state, to the members it sends to Congress. The Yice-President is elected in the 
same manner, and for the same period ; but both are generally re-elected for four 
years more, and so serve eight yeats. The President is Commander-in-Chief of the i 
army and navy, and of the militia when in active service. He grant0 reprieves and ; 
pardons for offences against the United States, except in cases of impeachment. 
With the advice and concurrence of the Senate, he makes treaties, nominates am- 
bassadors, consuls, judges ; and he appoints several other officers by his own autho- 
rity. He must be a native bora citizen, not under thirty-five years of age, and he 
receives a salary of 25,000 dollars, (£5500) per annum. 

by^its own eonstittttioii;.oi* tbatof the i^eral government— It has all power of evety ^ecies 
not taken aw^* The general government has no power, but what is expressly given, by the 
constitution of the United States, or what may be reasona^y implied for the execution of what 
is so given. The National judiciary, in the interpreUtion of the conttitution and the laws made ; 
nnder it are supreme, and control the state courts in cases involving the construction of the 
institution and laws of the United States. The courts of the United States have jurisdiction 
^t only in cases between citizens of different states, but in those between aliens and citizexks. 
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The Senate conaistB of fortjr-eight members, namely, two for eaeh | scntte. 
state, who are chosen not by the people, but by the legislatures of the several states, 
and hold their offices for six yeara, one-third of the members being removed every 
two yean, A Senator must be thirty years of age, an inhabitant of the state for 
which he is cbesen, and he must have been a citizen of the United States for .nine 
years. 

The Housek4>f Representatives consists now of 212 members, (1824) I Ho«NorR«. 
who are.ckoien for two years, by the persons who elect the correspond- | p>^«*«"^^*^<^ 
ing branches of the state legislatures, that is, with some few exceptions, by the mass 
of the adult populatten* The Representatives are distributed among the states, in the 
proportion of oi|^ for every 40,000 inhabitants, excluding the Indians and two-fiflhs 
of the people of colour. £ven free persons of colour, however, have no vote, ex- 
cept in one gr two states. A RepresentatWe must be twenty-five years of age, an in- 
habitant of the state for which he is chosen, and he must have been a citizen of the 
United States foi; seven years.^ Senators and Representatives receive an allowance 
of eight dollars per da^ for the time they attend the Session of Congress, and eight 
dollars of travelling charges, Ibr every twenty miles they have to travel in going and 
returning. Members of Congress take an oath to support the constitution, but no 
religious test b required from tb^m or any person hewing office under the Federal 
government* Senators and Repreaentltttves vacate their places if they accept of an 
office under government, and are not re-eligible while they hiild it 

The forms of business in Congress are chiefly borrowect from those I gg^ig^ ^ 
of the'Bfitish parliament* Bills are read thr^e time^,'and in a ce^n | congrm. , 
stage sent to committees ; but what is deemed an improveiAent, eight standing com- 
mitleea for commerce, finance, foreign afiairs, &c. are appointed in the House of 
Representatives, at the commencement ef each s^ssion> All money bills must 
originate in the House of Representatives, a regulation which had its birth in circum- 
stances which^ have long ceased to exist, and may now be pronounced ridiculous, 
even in £ngland. A bill, afler having passed both Houses, is submitted to the Pre- 
sident If he sign it, it Ms the force of law forthwith. If he disapprove of it, he 
returns it to the House ia which it originated, with his objections, for reconsideration ; 
and afler being reconsideFod, if it pass both Houses by a majority of two-thirds, it 
becomes a law ; otherwise it falls to the ground. This quaAified veto has been some- 
times exeicised, and is probably of more real value, than*an absolute vbio, like that 
of the King of Britain, which is practically a dead letter. From causes not difficult 
to trace, lawyers predominate in Congress far beyond their just propor^op to the 
other classes of the populatioD. To persons of this profession, especially those of 
short standing, both the pay and the honour of serving in Congress, are objects of 
some importance ; and in a country where all are busy, such lawyers can ^bsent ' 
themselves from their usual residence, with less inconvenience, than mercbaints or 
farmers. It is besides natoml that the people should (Commit the charge of their 
public iMerests in preference to those persons who make the la^ls and constitution of 
the couXy their study, and who are supposed to be peculi^ly qualified by their ha- 
bits to assert the claims of those who employ them. To the predominance of this 
class of persons, and to other circumstances in the composition of Congress, we 
roust also ascribe it, that the discussions on an interesting question, instead of being 
closed at a single sitting, as in the British parliament, are sometimes protracted for 
ten or twelve days. First, a person really responsible to his constituents, and receiv- 
ing their pay, naturally considers himself in some measure as their agent or procu- 
rator, sent to Congress to watch over their interests, and conduct their business. 
Such a person gives closer attendance, and makes more regular exertioi^, than a 
man of family and fortune, who serves for honourj'is responsible to nobody, and has 
no other stimulus to act than a vague feeling of public duty. Speeches for show, in 
acquittal as it were of the debt due to their constituents,- and sometimes, peAopa, to 
the fainderance of business, will occasionally be made by representatives of the foinier 

* The nomber of standing committees varies from time to thne, ts subjects of a geneial na- 
ture multiply or diminish. 
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description. In the second place, though Congress is not a stranger to party ipiht 
it is certain that the members are not so regulariy enlisted into two adverse hc^n 
as in the British Parliament, and that in the greater number of cases, the decision is 
more governed by argument and pubHc'feelmg, and less by party connexion^ Debat- 
ing, therefore, partakes less of the nature of dialectical parade, and more of that of 
a real contest, in which victory may be •presumed to rest with those who have the 
most imposing show of reason on their side. To this we most add, that though the 
Housd of Representatives is comparatively a small body, the usual attendftdte is folkr 
than in the House of Commons. Forty members (out of 666) coilstitute a qwnm 
for conducting business in the latter, and 107 (out of 212) in the former. The con- 
position of the House of Representatives in 1822 was as follows: — 

Lawyers, . . . ^ Manufactnrers^ . ... 3 

Farmers, ... 64 Printers, . . . ' . . 2 I 

Physicians, . * . 16 Clergy mei^ • •••* . .3 

Merchants, . . 18 * 

187* 

New elections produce a^ change of membdrs muoh more fre^piently than in the 
House of Commons. At tlie general election in IStl, the number of nmo members 
was ninety-two, but thin was considered a grealer change than usual. i 

1^ of iwhiie I '^he scale of pay "for public officers in Uie United States is remark- | 
«f^»- I ably, perhaps injudiciously^ moderate, as will be seen from^hefoUowiog 
table:— * 

* DoIUn. Steifiof. 

President, 25,000 ^500 

Yice-President, *. 6000 1100 

Secretary of State, 6000 1100 

Seoretacy of the Treasury, . . . • . . . 5000 1100 

Comptroller, 3600 T70 

Auditor, , . 3000 660 

Treasurer, . .» . . . • . . . 3000 660 

SecreAiry of War, . . • • V . • 460Q 990 

Secretary of the Navy, 4500 990 

The Ifaree Commissioners of Navy Boardi each, • • 3500 770 

Postmaster-Getkeral, 3000 660 

Secretary of the Senate, 3000 660 

Secretary of the House of Representatives, • • • 3000 660 

the Chief Justice of Svpreme Court, .... 4000 8S0 

Six Associate Justices, each, • • • . • • • 3500 770 

Attorney Geneilil, 3000^ 660 

Ambassadors to England, France, Siisaia, fte.^ seven in num- ^ 

ber,each, . . . • 9000 2000 

Secretaries of Legation, each, . . • . . . 2000 440 

Consub in London, Paris, &o«^ • . ; • . 2000 440t 

B. I The federal judiciary consists of a supreme court, which sits at Wash- 
1 ington, and a district court in each state, in which, one judge sits, lo 
the supreme court there is a chief judge and six associate judges, who hold their ot- 
jSee duripg good behaviour. This court has original jurisdiction in all cases affect^ 
ing ambassadors, and consuls, and those in which a state is a party. It has appMt 
juriediction in all cases arising under the Federal constitution, in all admiralty cases, 
in controversies between two states, or two citizens of different states, and between 
a state, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states or subjects. The supreme court, 

• NiIm' lieipiater for 23d June, 1833. 187 was then the full number of mcnbert. 
Warden, chap. XL. 
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derivingkB authoiilf from the constitution, exercises a power hot enjoyed by the infe- 
rior courts. It has refused to give effect to, and by this means has virtually annulled 
seyeral acl^'of the state legislatures, and even of CoDgreas itself, on the ground that 
these acts, by *^ impairing £e obligation of contracts," violated a rule made binding 
by the constitution on the legislative bodies.* The Federal judges are appointed by 
the executive, with the approbation of the Senate. In this and the other Federal 
courts, jurotB and witnesses are allowed 1^ dollars a-day, and five cents per mile of 
travelling diarges. The basis of the system of law in the United States is die com- 
nkon law of England, modified by acts of the general and state governments, which 
constitute ihshoriikn law ; and the woiks not only of Coke and Blackstone, but of the 
mqst receifl EngHth writers, and even the latest Term Reports, are familiarly cited 
in the courts*! ' 

The sta|^ governments are extremely mtflart^lhat of the Federal b<K I state Kotem- 
dy in their composition. The leflOBhiliire cornets qjways of two branches, | >»aMi. 
both of which are returned by the s«ne electors ; and these electors may be said to 
comprise the whole a3ult white p^ulation, the usual quali ^sy lions lieing citisenshin, 
with one or two years residence, and payment of taxes. Tne only exceptions are the 
following : — ^In Vermont the legiahiture consists of a House of Representatives on- 
ly ; in North Caroltaa reprosentativesare choseil by the whole resident free citizens, 
but senatcHTs only by freeholdicSi in xfew Jersey and in Virginia, the right of suffrage 
for both houses is kmited to persons holding a-small amount of landed property ; in 
Maryland the Senators are chosen b|i delegates named for Hie purpose by the people. 

In all the Stales the period for which t^e Represedftatives swerve is I RepTctent*. 
either one or iwo years. The eleetions ore biennial in Seuth Carolina, | <iT«^ 
Teonessee, Louisiana, Illinois, and Misaouii, and anmifil in the other nineteen states. 
Down to 1818 the elections were semi-annual in Connecticut 

l?lie shortest period for which the Senators serve in any state is <me \ senaton. 
year, and the longest jive. In Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Isl- 
and, Connecticut, New Jerisey, iforth Carolina, Georgia, the Senators hold their of- 
fice for one year only ; in Ohio aqd Tennessee for two years ; in Delawaite, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Indiana, for ihrte years $ In New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Lontaiaiia, lUinois, Missouri, for ftfar years ; and in Maiyiand 
forfiot years. Except in'Maryland, when the senate of any state serves for more 
than one year, it is renewed by parts or divisions, one-third of the ineniberB going out 
annually when they serve for three years, and one-fourth when they serve for four. 
In some cases, however, when the senators serve for four years, the renewal is by 
halves every two years. 

No gotemmeni, however perfect when first established, can continue good, unless 
its mechanism is such that it can adapt itself to the changes which take place in so- 
ciety. A scheme of legislation absolutely fixed, although it were the work of angels^ 
would come in time to \mn the vices of a despotism. Hence, in all the new, 
and in most of 'the older state constitutions, and in the federal oonstitu- I AnendinK 
tions also, provision is made for adopting amendments. In some of the. | ««*n***"«>"^ 
states, alterations in the constitution nay be made by the votes of two successive 
legislatures, and as the representatives in these states are elected annually, this does 
substantially involve an appeal to the people. But the general rule is, that no change 
can be introduced without an express reference to the opinions of the people, who 
either decide upon the amendment proposed in their dj^trict meetings, or elect dele- 
gates for the special purpose, who meet in convention, and decide for them. This 
admirable contrivance keeps the pubHc institutions in harmony with the state of know- 
ledge and opinion, checks the growth of abuses, prevents the State gotemments ffom 
degenerating into oligarchies, and destroys the seeds of convulsion and revolution, 

* North American Keview for Jan. 18S0. Fed. Conatitution, Art I. Sec 10. 

*\ The Circuit courts, which are omitted in the text, do the moat important part of the buaineaa^ 
in the National courts, their jurisdiction comprehending all civil cases exceeding 500 dollars in 
value, as well as criminal cases. They sit twice in the year in each state, and are composed of 
the District Judji^e and one of the judge! of the Supreme Court But eitherof thetwo judg<^ 
nay lit alone if the other be absent^ 
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by afibrding an easj pioeeaa for e&ctiB^ those necesflary rhfiigflin which, in other 
countries, can only be accomplished l^ violence. Nor has this arraogenient given 
birth to a restless spirit of innovation. Alterations have neither been nuyierouB nor 
rashly gone about ; and in all the states the people have shown themselves disposed 
rather to bear with small iBconveniences than to hazard changes of doubtful advan- 
tage. New states, howev^, are added to the republic from time to time, and ia the 
forming jof new, and amending of old constitutions, experiments are constantly mak- 
ing in &e theory of government For the first time in the history of the world, these 
are conducted with perfect fairness, and on rational principles ; and if, therefore, we 
attend to the composition of the more recenU and the changes introduced into the 
older systems of legislation, we shall ascertain what are those principles hi favour of 
which experience seems to have decided in the United States. These* may be stated 
in a few words. 1. There is evidently a <Usposition in the people of^e United 
States to abolish all restrielions on the right of suffirage, to render it vulually uni- 
versal, and to adopt the method of voting b/ ballot. 2. In the oomposition of 
the chamber of srepresffi^tives, a preference is shown for annual elections. 3. A 
' longer term of service is^eferred for the senate. ; aoid four years seem to be consi* 
dered the most suitable period. 4. With this loiiger period is conjoined the method 
of partial renewal, which deserves to be considered a material isipcovement in iegi3* 
lation. In the Federal govenunent, which reqiires gii^ater stability of character and 
purpose, a duration of two yeaft has been judiciously assigned to (j^e House of Repre- 
sentatives, and si^yeam lo the Senate. 5. In the old States, the govemo; is elected 
generally for one yea^ ; in ttie new, fpr three or four years ; and ia all the States by 
tjpe people, except in New. Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, the two Cardinas, a^d Geor- 
gia, where he is chosen by the legislature.^ He generally possesses the power of 
granting reprieves and pardons, the patronage of spany public offices, and a quahfied 
negative on the acts of the legislature. In exercising some of his functions, how- 
ever, he must have the concurrence of the senate, which acts as his standing council; 
but in a few of the old States, a special council, diAinct from the senate, b appointed 
for this purpose. It ought to be observed, with regard to the two bodies denominated 
the Senate, and the Assembly or House 4^ Representatives»,that as they are hotb 
refumed by the same electors, they represent oni^ andihe same interest, that of the 
people* The use of the second ^ody is merely to insure^gseater deUberation in the 
public acts "and revives. There is no opposition of interest between the tvfo ; nor is 
the one essentially more aristocratic than the other. The laughable quackery of a 
legislative balance between aristocracy and democracy is unknown in the United 
Spates. 

In seven statra out of th^ twenty-four, the senate can originate money bills ; in 
the others, the rule of the British parliament is servilely copied, withoirt the shadow 
of a reason. In Virginia all bills whatever must originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The right of impeachment is generally lodged in the latter body, and the 
power of judging &e accused in the senate. Biit in some States tlie rule is, that 
high public officers impeached of crimes shell be tried by the ordinary courts. Mas- 
sachusetts gives the titles of hia Excdtmcn and his Honour to the governor and 
lieutenant-gevemor of the Stete; but none of the other States sanction or bestow any 
titles. In Pennsylvania, Mississippi, and JTennessee, a belief in a Deity, and in a future 
state of rewards 8i|d punishments, and in Massachusetts, Maryland^ and North Caro- 
lina, a beUef in the Christian jeltgion, is required as a qualification for office. In New 
Jersey no frotesiarU can be excluded. In the other States no religious test is required. 
Cleigymen are nol^eligible as members d* the legislature, or as public officers of any 
description, Mocept in a few Stales. 

Ja^set. ' I In eighteen States, the judges of the superior courts hold theif cono- 
missions " during good behaviour,"**subject, in a few cases, to a restriction on ac- 
count of old age; and in all these states, they are either simply nominated by Uie 

* Judges and other persons holding offices '< daring good behsviour," are removable there- 
from by a joint resolution of the two Houses of the legislature ; but in general, more than a 
-*niple majority is required to pass such resolution. 
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governor, 6r appointed hj the governor and council (or senate^ jointly, or elected bj 
the legislature. Thej ar^ chosen afnmalhf by the legislature u\ Rhode Island and 
Yermont; elected by the people for three years in Georgia; an'd appointed for seven 
years by the le^Iature in New Jersey and Ohio, and by the' governor in Indiana. 
Justices of peace are sometimes appointed by the goverflor, sometimes elected by 
the peo{<le, and generally hold their offices for three, four, or seyen years. Sherifi^ 
and coroners are chosen for a limited time by the inhabitants of each county, and 
constables by the inhabitants of each township, hi the militia, which comprises aH 
the males between the ages of eighteen and forty-five, the captains and subalterns 
are elected by the companies ; the field officers generally by the captains and subal- 
terns, the brigadiers and major-generals sometimes by the field officers, arid some- 
times by the dvii authorities. 

Electioneering contests ar&conducted'vi^th much keenness in the Unit** | EkeHons. 
ed State^ but chiefly through the agency of the press. Xhe voting, which is almost 
universally by ballot, is concluded in one day; and those mobs and tumults, and Scenes 
of beastly debauchery, which often disgrace English elections, are there almost en- 
tirely unknown. When the office is of much importance, such as that of governor 
of a state, it is usual for the leadipg men of each party in the leg^Mature, to meet pri- 
vately and pass a resolution in favour of one of the candidates, which is published; 
and the person who is thus recoaunen<]^d rarely fails to obtain the votes of the whole 
party out of doors, and to carry the election if that party is the most numerous. This 
preparatory meeting receives the cant name of Caucus. The power thus assumed 
by ^a few individuals to direct the public choice,* or ia ottier words, to decide for the 
whole population, has been strongly censured by spine enlightened men. ^ It may cer- 
tainly be abused ; but the abuse will probably supply its own corrective. It is obvi- 
ously ailevice to uniie the votes of a party in favour of one person; or, in other words, 
to prevent the more numerous party from losing the advantage of its superiority by 
subdividing its force. * 

Such is a ftetch of the political system of the United States, which well merits the 
attention of the philosopher. Whether such a system would be practicable in older 
countries, is a question we do not presume to discuss; but its utility in America is 
beyond dispute. " It has survived th<fe tender period of infancy, and outlited the pro- 
phecies of its downfall. By the triumph of the democratic pacty, its principles have 
been fostered into maturity. It has bom the nation triumphant^ through a period 
of domestic difficulty and external danger; it has been found serviceable in peace and 
in war, and may well claim from the nation it has saved and hoaoured, the votive be- 
nediction of esto perpeiua.^^* 

* Fat a fuller account of the American governments, see the Disqaisition gubjoined to Haifa 
Travels (1818.) The FederaUMt, a collection of political essttjus, offen reprinted in the United 
8tate% Warden, voL lit. and a aet of the constitutions of the diffierent states, also often reprint- 
ed. That which we haye used, was pnnted in 1820 and 1821. The American government, 
considering the novelty of iU plan, has attracted less attention in Europe, than might have been 
expected. Its spirit and character, however, have been described by one gifted observer, with 
an eloquence worthy of so noble a theme; and we deem no apdiogy necessary for inserting the 
fonowing extracts from the splendid speech delivered by Mr. Jeffrey, at a public meeting in 
Edinburgh, in January, 1^24, aa given in the Scofmm newapaper« 

■« To my mind, that nation has already done the mpst essential service to tl^ cause of free- 
dom — not, perhaps, so much by the conduct of her people, or by the acts of her government, 
as by her mere existence — in peace, respect, and prosperity, under institutions more practi- 
cally popular, and a constitution more purely democratic, than has ever prevailed among civi- 
lized men from the beginning of the world— thus affording a splendid illustration, and irrefra- 
irable proof, ^ the possibility of reconciling the utmost extent of freedom with the maintenanca 
of pubUe authority, and the greatest order and tranquillity, and security to private rights, with 
the noat unbounded exercise of political ones. What else, indeed, can furnish so conclusive 
and triumphant a refiitation of the pitiful sophisms and absurd predictions, by which the advo- 
cates of existing abuse have at all times endeavoured to create a jealous/, «nd apprehension of 
reform? You cannot touch the most corrupt and imbecile government, without unsettlinp^ the 
principles and unhinging the frame of society— ^you cannot give the people political rights, 
without encouraging them^to be disobedient to lawful authority, and aowing the seeds of con- 
tinual rebellion, and perpetual discontents-Dor recognise popular pretensiona in any shape- 
without coming ultimately to the abolition of all ctiatinctions, and the division and destrucf 
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The example of tte United States* proves, thai Ibe ezpensifeiiess of a gOTemment 
is no test of its efficiency or real excellence, and that A» cheapest political sjBtem 
may sometimes belthe best. No taxes are raised within the country for the support 
of the federal geternflient, the produce of the customs levied at the ports on the im- 
portation of foreign goods, and the sums derived from the sale of the public lands, 
Bevcane. | constituting the whole of the public revenue. The anoual amount of the 
revenue, expenditure,, alid debt, will be found in a table annexed to this chapter. The 
following statement is taken from the Eatimatea for 1824. 

of all property— without involvii^ society, io short, iii disorders at oaoe irlghtful and con* 
temptible, and reducing all thinga to the level of an insecure, and ignoble^ and bloody equality. 
Such are the reasonings by wbich we are now to be persuaded, that l^erty is incompatible 
with private happiness or national prospfrity, and that the despotic governments of the world 
ought to be mamtuned, if it were only -to protect the peopla nom the ecniBequeiicea of allov* 
ing them any control over the conduct of 4hetr rulers! To these, we need not now answer in 
words, or by reference to oast and queaiSonable examples — ^but we put theA dow\i at once, 
and trample them contempniously to the earth, by a short appeal to the exirtence andconditim 
of America ! What is tlie country of the universe, I would' now ask, in which propertjr is matt 
sacred, or industry most sure of its reward ? Where is the Authority of law most omnipotent ? 
Where is intelligeneilvind wealth most widely diffused and most rapidly progressive ? Where 
is society in its general description most peaceable, and orderly, and moral, and contented? 
Where are popular tomults least known, and the spi#t and existence, and almost the name, of 
I a mob least heard of? Where, in abort, is political animosity least preVElent— /acfroii subdued 

I »-and, at this moment, even^ar/^ nearly extinguished, in a prevailing feeling of national piide 

and satisfaction? If here, but in America? America, that laid the foundation of her Repubftcan 
Constitution in a violent radical, sangusnaiy revolution — America, with her fundamental de- 
mocracy, ma^ more unmana^able, and apparently more hazardous, by being broken up into 
I do not know how many confederated and independent democracies — America, with univer- 
sal suffrage, and monthly or weekly elections — with a free and unlicensed press— wiAoui an 
established priesthood, an hereditary nobility, or a permanent executive— with all tha( is com* 
bustible, in short, and pregnant with danger, on the hypothesis of tyranny, and without, one of 
the checks or safeguards by which alone they contend the benefits or the very being of society 
can be maintained ! There is something at once audacious and ridiculous in maintaining such 
doctrines' in the face of such experience : Nor can any thing be founded on the novelty of these 
institutions,^r the pretence that they have not yet been put fairly on their trial. Amcrics has 
gone on prospering under them for/orfy ^eara-^and has exhibited a picture of oninterrupted, 
rapid, unprecedented advances in wealth, population, intelligence, and concord, whils all the 
arbitrary governments of the old world have been overrun with bankruptcies, conipiracies, 
rebellions, and revoUitibns, and are at this moment trembling in the consciousness of their la- 
security, and vainly endeavouring to repress irrepressible discontents, by confederated violence 
and terror. If any thing more were required to show the superior security, as well as energy 
and happiness of free government, I must beg merely to contrast the condition of South Anie- 
rica, as it was till very lately— with that of the happy country to which I have been ^^^^?^* 
Tfasse southern settlements had the advantage of being earlier established, and followed from 
the first by the fostering cane of the parent state. They were placed in a more fcrtil««oil and 
a more propitious climate ; but they were governed by non-resident despots, and given orer 
to bigoted priests and courtly favourites, and wanting freedom, all the blessings of nature were 
turned to curses. Their treasures were exhausted— the populaiMm withered and shrunk under 
them-«-both races were degraded by their mixture — and they beoai^e at last among the go* 
verning classes a degenerated and corrupted mass, which moidder^d away, and dissoli^ea in i\> 
own rottenness— till it fertilized the soil over which it was scattered, for that rising and gw"* 
ous harvest of liberty which now covers it with the beauty of its promise! In the norlb, to 
lot of our emigrant countrymen was cast in more ungenial regions — and their first struggifj 
either totally neglected or but coldly aoppbrted by the mother country— but, <^*^'^-.^L 
them that innate love of freedom whicl^ 1 trust will run for ever in the blood of ^ !J^ 
they surmounted all difiiculties — ^and even under the colonial and not always equitable B^ ' 
ment of England, they made very considerable advances in wealth and civilization ; »«<»*, 
since they have been left to build for themselves on this firm foundation, have so multipl)ca ^^ 
increased in the Iftnd, and advanced With such miraculous rapidtty>in wealth, P^P'^^^^'J^en 
dustry, and power, as not only to pot to shame the stationary communities of Burope* Dond 
to make her statists and pontical economists revise and re-model their systenu^ ^^.^^''T^^ca 
with their unnatural and excessive prosperity! Such are the services which 1 conceive Am ^^^^ 
to have rendered to the cause of liberty — ^and though they are, as I apprehend, truly i"**uj,. 
lable in value and amount, it is pleasing to think that they have been rendered, not ?"*" ^i^^y 
out sacrifice or eflTort on her part— but almost without her consciousness or co-operation. ^^ 
have flowed like a healing virtue from her existence and her example. She hss ^^y^^^pg 
be free; and peaceful, and happy, and prosperous in her freedom, to put down the "*^^jiJ 
sophistry of the hireling advocates of power, and to give the strongest enoouragemen^^ 
the nations of the earth to emulate her happiness and peace by imitating her freetiopi • 
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REVBH0B, 1&4. * ^ 

V " DoOan. 8tftftitg> 

Customs, . . s . : . . ^ . 16,600,000 8,630,000 

Public lands, - - . - • 1,600,000 350,000 

Bank dividends, ,350,000 77,000 

Arrears and repttjfcients, ....••. 100,000 22,000 

* lfi,550,000 4,079,000 

SXPBirniTURE* 

Civil, diplomatic, and misceUaneoufl. - - .' .* - 1,^14,057 399,000 
M9itary*de^artmenf, including foii^p^ons, or(k^C6, pen- 
sions, amy, militiay.and Indian dapSnqpn^ "^^ • * « - ^^^^^y^?^ 1,1^1^,000' 
Naval service, incli^bigmradMfl incite of ihemvy^ - ' 2,973,927 654,000 
Publigrdebtf - - - . : . ' - ^ . 5,314,000 • 1,169,000 

•f •^^ • ' s_ 

*^\ ^ r IS;224,262 3,349,000 

Th^^erage'pBoduqp of th€ olstoms mhj be yflmated at from ^,000,000 to 
18,000^9(10 UoHus, and the sumjierived frooltttplialcLOf public lands at 1,600,000. 
The hi^dhaSencIs^^st Qf the intil0styplf7,O>K),OOa dollars of^cHphal, vested by 
the goverameft in iVT^national b^plib ThMPost 'Office yields abAit a million of 
doUajps a-yeto; but k is whoHy coiMn^d innBupportyignhe estahKshment* The 
entire fovMnlfc^f the United States mayiif ^timtite^ on an average at four millions, 
or fom^ii^oQs an^ ^ quarter S|^ling ; and the wttuel esq^en^^f the gbvemiifent, 
underlif^ Ciree^tieads of civil, military ,^an4 nalkl, at IO,000,pOO, (2,200,000/.) 
ThiB is at the h^ of one dollar per annum for^cl|inhabitai^'. If we add one dollar 
more for tfe sums levied by the state goveniinents, the whole expense of the Ame- 
rican |foven^|tent will be at thfe jate of two dollaA for each inhabitant. 

The d^t^llt the CTnit^dj^tates Consists of sums borrowed during the | Debt. 
revolyiipDUff war, and at various subsequent p^poos. The debt due by the federal 
go^mtf^f^ at the do^ of thenar iiil783, was ^,000,375 dollars. No oroper pro- 
vision bemg Qade for payAient of the interest, «nd fhe public, revenue ofteif' falling 
short ofJ|B expenditiij^, the debt continued to increase, and in }7f0 it amounted to - 
Tiyl^flQ^oHacs.* Tarious4aeasQres were taken for fts liquidation, but with little 
meek, lA^eut the middle of l4^. Jefierson's administi^ien in 1S05. From thai 
period. uraidual reduction t#>k (^lace, till it was stopped by^e war with England 
in IBiTT . • . ^ ■ • 

lalSlitli^amoultof thepubHcdebtwas, - • - - ^ 45,035,123 
la coQsd^ieBce of the loans aaaqp during the wac it aimSunted in 

1816 tot- - -'-*-..- - - ir - •*- 123,016,875 
Coi^idei^le progress has siape teep made in paying off t^ debt,lBuid 

on the let January, 1621, ft was Induced ft) - • «> - - ' - 00,177,062 
And by the*operation of a1>alance accumt^rting in thMitayry, it is 

^tpected that at the Ist Jan. 18<5, it will be re(luced\ » - ' - • 80,000,000 
--or 17,600,000/. Sterling. J t • , 

Tile duties of customs^are levied on foreign articles u tff ff f Uii y AA are pertly ad 
^aloremf and'partly*acGordif)^to fixed rates. The* duties ea^nimmac^red goods, of - 
iron^ cotton, and woollen, were from 20 to W percent, b^t kave^been increased 
from a fifth to a fotfrth, by a new tarif establishea in 182^ « « 

A standing army is necessarily an oyect.of jealoesy^'in a republicae [ Amy.* 
slate ; aed as the North Americans have no foffinid^le%fiesny in tKeir -vicinity, and 
^u« at the same^lune exfremely studious of economy in aD- the branchj^s jpf their go- 
vemmeifH tl|^irm)iitaiy forcp has always beeOikepl'C^ a very low scale. * By an act 
of Congress oX 3d I^rch^ 1815, the strength of flie r^ar army fii0 fixed at 9980 
oien, via^ #ight« batUdlions of ^lAu-y,. 3200 mey ; one regiment light artillery, 660 ; 

• 

* SeybcA's SUtMcal Annuls, p. HD: ' t Seybert, p. 753 

* American Papers, liio^b, 182^ 

Vol. UI.-4 1 
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eight regiments of inftntryv 5440 ; aiid one regiment of rifbrnen, 680> In 1621 k 

And in Much, 



was reduced to 644a^meQ, whose pay, clothing,Jbc« cost He state 1,927,179 dol- 
lars, or 299 dollars {£GB) tcfr each individual, oflicers «a8 jmvates. 



1822, its strength, as reported to.Congress, was as follows :| — 

Engineers, ^23 

Four Regiments of Arti%iy, 1977 

Seven .io. - of Infantiy^ ......' 336? ,« 

Ordnaace men, 58 . 

,6420 ^ . 
MUhia. ' [ The militia, which G9nsUtu|Daihe principal military {bro0 of the Uoited 
States, consists of all the malas-lmtwecn t\tG ages of^ighteM and foitf-five. Ac- 
cording lo_ a return made in^tht; end of liB2S-, it amounM ta 9 93 ,281. men. The 
AmeVicao'miliiia, as werhave already stated, el^ot their own officei^ When called j 
into the field for actval service, they Jiaffthe same pay and allowance as ther^igular ^ 
army, but are only bound to serv^for ifx nUtettis. 

Nftvy. I , The navy of the JJnited States is Anall in poist of wifnerical liieDgA) 

but is perhapd the best organized-BiDdonost efieolbe in thQ worlds* '^e anexp^cted 
and astonistung^ success of their fHgate»ifai oombats with BnUih'vesseii'of tkssame 
class during the late war, ^tablikhed *t once fh^wputatioB of Ao^mericanfisvyftf 
skill and prowess in th<J.eyes-of E«rope;.anl* the United States, witti a v^ftw 
shi|{s, already rank high as a na^ po^H Fromi616 to 1821 one A&i0KoNoUtfs 
was expended annually in buil£ng fibips of w^r. Hinoe 1821 thf 8um.tlAB^flppT0F- 
ated has been reduced one half. A few Hhips are always kept inf^ comfci|i8i<mY vm 
stationed partly in the. West IndNsyMrtly in the Mediterranean toj^eep in check the 
Barbary powers, and partly in the Pacifib. In November, 1823, the st|^bgth.or Ui^ 
American navy was as follows :— ** , *' |^ 






^ 

^ 
* 


In Qom- 
mtssion. 


IjjOr€- 
napy. 


Build- 
ing. 


Ships of the Tiine, . . 

Frigates, 

SVhsrtle^ Vessels, . . . 
^tiam Frigates, • . . 


1 4 

3 
12 


6 

• 4 

I 


■•|, 



This is exclushe of the vessels on the lakes, which consist of two of 74'^ne, 
44, one of 36, one oft2,.one of 26, two of 24, fUercn smaller vesseld, «* fco^^ 
gun*boats — soti^e being ij^nisbed^ and otliers con||ideraf»ly decayed. . 

A table of tlie populatj^n of the several states will be found annexed to this "^ * 
That of the principal towns, ia 1820, was as fi^lows ''~ , * * 



NewXork, *. 
Philadelphia, > 
Baltimore,^ 



128,706 

114,410 

62,738 



Bbston, . • 
New Orleans, 
Charleston, • 



43,940 
27,176 
24,780 



BcOgkn. 1 It WM rAerved for the lawgivers of flie tiniled States to make theboW 
experiment of 3isp«ising^with a stdte religion. In New Hampdhire Che legiBlatu ^ 
is empowered to amh&rizi^ and in Massachusetts the legislature is enjoined to re^tft^ 
the several towns and p«riikes to make adequate provision at their own expense, for t^ 
support o[ Protestant ministers. J But in all the other twen^y-two rfftes the «up^ 
of religipn is left fenlirely to the voluntary zeal of its professors, Tl)e re^jt J^ 
shown that Chnstianity has a firm hold in the nature of |na«, and is rhUtjex '^i^^^^f^^ 
served by those costly establishments, which ^o iAeu abridge or extiogilkh bee 

• Warden, lii. 403. . * f Wilea^ Register, 30th March, lfi» 

i The ipme rule held in Connecticut till it wu at^olished by the new cooititutioD in l*>^^ 
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quiiy and liberty of conscience, eagender fievce animi^sjtwg ainoi)g rival sects^ per- 
petuate the errora aad dogmas oCj^unenliglj/ened tinnqsy and de§iade religion into an 
engine of civil t3n'aQ^^ or t)ie ally >r 'ignorance %nd impoiture. In the large^owna 
and populot^s plaeos of New fi^lan^ NewnY^^rk, and Penncirylvania, religious in- 
struction is more faithfully and abundantly dispenaedj and reli^ous ordinances are 
more strictly and mniyersal|j obeerved than in ai^ etber ccmalry in the^ world.* To 
this advants^e, we may add, that of the peace dbd har^i^ which reigns among the 
difierent religi^s conamunitite, and thc^ntiie^fllMsence of those iealoostes, bicker- 
ingSy and«heart-buflping8, which the exaltati^ jf m mn^ b^ so invariably creates* 
In the newly settlecT districts, wK^rd^^limal^opulalion ir^pread gver a wide surface, 
the meana of religious iaftrudion a|^t)flen ^eficien^ and ma^ be so, even were the 
wea]tlMK^)n^e8tabfishment^#zp|p[^ IpTproinw 

The ttiDBt nuyroos sects are tlie t)ongregationali8tS| JBa||ds*ts, 'and | secti. 
Methodbts. Tm Congregati<^nalisis, 4i^Q<l^pe>id^ts,i^bound chiefly in New En* 
gknd, andi|have about 1200.QeDgregations^ aeme of which ipe orga^in their pubHc 
woi8hi]h The Baptists, who are.iaost aumerous iir the. middle, apura^rny and west- 
em states, had 2727 churchea in 18V^,^and'haiRe n<m about ZifoO^ but ap their con- 
gr^atioAs in New Ehgland are estimated by Dr. Mo^e only'^tW^O {persons each, 
whi^ those of tke Gonsregattonsfliisil average IJ>o^t 1000,1 the latter are probably 
tdorj ii«meroi|pa]^|i4l^ whole. ^'Chcr'Maihoidistl i^ abound most in the southern 
and westefn aptea, have aboul 200^ct>figiegatioQS', and display a very active prose- 
lyting spirii 'Bbe^fbsbyteriAns, w|^se nnncipal streng|^lif^ in th^ middle states, 
have about ^dO eongregations, which are dasseAont^hlfedSy^e^es lo^ synods. Tha- 
Associate AqfoKm^f or Amatican Burglvirs,'have^<9tit I00^heeehes',«uid the Asso- 
eiale Sjrhod,^ qfAAtlbupghers, about 50; I^ th«re ^ » tekidoney in«both these sects 
to c%ale8e# \mh the Preshytoiians.' The Dtitcl^ Relbrmed Church, confined to 
New York *d[*New Jersey, has about 200;^p)iurches. 4}he Episcopalians had 600 
churcSes, affl 346 clergyman; in 1822,| chiefly in the middle and southern states. 
They die governed by a*coif^ocation, consisting of two houses. The Catholics, who 
are nolmumerous any where but in Maryland, are estimated b/^r. Morse totMuount 
to75,()o0. ' JThe Quakers nave about 190 congregations, chiefly inihe mj^dle states. 
The Motavians, Universalists, Mennonlits, Ceimeronians, and otJ|^'^ecta, have each . 
a feWchyrches ; and the Jews have synagogues at ^ew York^^^ewport, Philadel- 
phia, Chaalestown, and Savannah. 'The whole number *of chmjahesrer saigious so- 
cieti^jW the United States^ is probably not under 900^ er one for each 11,000 in- 
habkaJils. • :, * 

The^duties of a clergyman in the United States, are laborious and incessant; the 
fay arises from pew rents, and voluntary contributions, somotinet from small glebes, 
fixed fu«ds, or land. It is seldom so large as to prove a teni£^tM| to the worldly- 
minded; but when a congregation is numerous, it is generally sumt^ieat to support 
the clergyman respectably. In populous towns it is from 2000 to 4000 dollaii^, 
(JB450 to dS900 ;) but in country places it is greatly lower, and is sonietimes paid in 
kind, or raised*by penny-a-week associations. A gratuity varyinglroin five to tw«nty 
dollars, is usually presented to the clergyman at a marriagd. ^For the^^ slender 
emoluments, the Americans secure the s^vices of a body of moral,* faithful; diligenf, 
and of\en well-educated clergymen, among whom, fox-hunting dhd sinecure^, and 
Qon-residence are unknown. Missionary and Bible societies, and religiou5«lnstitu- 
tions of all kinds, are fully more numerous than in Britain in proportion toi^he popula- 
tion. The Sabbath in some places is kept from sun-set on Saturday, till sun-set on 
Sunday. § • 

There are about thirty colleges or universities in the United States, of | coiieget. 
which Harvard and Yale are the most celebrated ; but most of tbe^e are less perfect 

* See the triumphant reply of Dwieht to an English writer, on the supposed ruinou state 
of religion in New England. Dwi?ht"s Travels, iv. 430. 

t Morse, L 368. t Niles'^ Kegislcr, 1832. 

i For the sUte of religion in North Anieriea,,see Morse, i. 206. Warden, chap. 49. Dun- 
caa's Travels, (1828) Letter 20. Hodgsqp, Letters from i^orth Ameridt, ii. 212<— 230, and pas- 
sim ; and Dvight's Travel iV. 309--456. , * 
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than the kindred cfltablulu^^i||^ in EuiDiip ; anAelftssical inckflciintifie ediKalionig 
generally in a mucUi^wer stat«^ Harvar^ univerakv ia JHassaohtMettSy has fiftMa 
Uterary and six medical pipfeosors^^r-and ^en^rally inim^3004o 400 students. The 
three terms amount te nine months ia 4^ yea^an^^ie Rations to three ; die aeap 
demical courte is cSmplet^ in> four years, anothe expense of a student's board and 
education is iy}>out 500 dotilu:» {^Bl l^) a year^ on thf^lowast scale. ' Among the theo* 
logians of this university, ScMnianiaill is almost universally pr^alent. Yide college, 
in Connectlbiiti is less ri<^y ilndowiid ikan Jlsfrvard, iMit enjoy? ^p e^tmk reputation. 
The faculty consistsoCf^preKd^t^n^e professors, four qaedicalfi^aniinerS) and six 
tutors. The stud«|pts, exQeipt these wh^ pMI^4ye in the toUniirboafiSbwithinthe 
college. At this senMrn the ^vuttages ef^^&p Eo^h and Scottish svtems are 
to a considerdsle^ e^aeAmnbirig^. Tfai sc^l^piirigiiei discussion, ^i^Wtgaoee 
of illustration which i^ftumig aflerds, is connected with the iQore lahopoussad effect- 
ive discipline of tutors ancl%Bamj[patierrs ; lhi| students are not conMered as^assive 
recipients of luM^wled^e^'but are sti nw i k tetf te the acti«6*«^ercise of thepft^mn pow- 
ers. AM the flbaesar^ sulyecled to a rigoreUs eaandnatlon twice a year ; bM ime 
examinations, with 47% ndmertUs^exeycides pTeifcribed, -fuid the.seveie disciplioe eih 
forced, drive awaynhi higgar^ andtlisorderly menrt>ers, and- insure a ffespectablis pro- 
ficiency in those who receive decreed at the eni of the fourth yeas 7hi«x(^e^ 
had 412 students in 1820^ MM"^ the otheff imiversities aift o<^lig% are oi;|a^sed 
on the eame prinQples.* *.*.•' * ' • . * 

aahoob. I J^ublic pinytbipn toale8sorfi|eatdl(^xtent,iB mad^^fddbst ajH the states 
Ifor the suppoK of coupon ^tagk; "" 4p tne old stales, fandq have been set apart for 
this purpose from tSOb tp timeRn^f tneptAli<3 taxes or "property. « la tl^ Q^wstatesj 
one square mile in everji township, 6r oncf tJUrty-msih part of all Ih^i^^s lias been 
devoted to the support of comntpn Schools, be8ide» seven entir^townships for the 
endowmenj;^ large/ semintties. Thtq^ghout New England, the m^j/ifi of educa- 
tion are generally ample ; and a grown person unable to/ead and written seaicelj 
be found. In the southern states, where they were more deficient, a zedlod^ atten- 
tion to the subject hdft b^en iately awakened ; and familiqpin sequestere^siHiatioos 
unite to procure teachers for the children at a great expense. t But no^tate in the 
. Union, ana no ct>wgry h the world, is so aitply provided with the means of etemeo- 
lary instruction aiflbe state of !^w York ; in which, there w^re, in 1823, nciless tbaa 
7B82 coiVM>n ii^Lpels; afioitling education to 400,534 young persons, which ntl)er 
exceeds the fourfn pact or tlm whole population. In the middle and ea^tera ^tes, 
the people are tiiore ioi^^rsally educated at present, than in any other part of the 
world ; and there is ewry probabili^ that the western and southern states «iM -sooa 
share in the same*d|istinction. It is to this circumstance, to the superior oegree oi 
comfort the people c^oy, and to the elevation of character nourished by their repub- 
lican institution.^ that we must attribute the non-existenc^of any class in the United 
States to ^hicb the term mob, populace, or rabble, can be applied.;^ 
Uttni»e. I T|]^ growth of a native literature in the United State^has been im* 
peded by several causes. First, the number of well educated persons Uving in idle- 
iltess, mi^ cnltivatQ* taf^te^ and encourage its cultivation in others, ia comparatirelf 
small. Secondly, the universal addiction tb gainful pursuits, and the striking success 
whidh repays them, dishearten persons from engaging in occupations that do not B 
the pobket. . But thirdly, by far the greatest impediment is the existence of the more 
advanced literature of England, in &e very language of the country. Though the 
political connexion has ceased, the United States, in what regards litentture, a'^ 
nearly as much a pro^nce of Britain as Yorkshire or Ireland. So long as British 
vnriters furnish t\ie standard by which transatlantic works are tried, native Amcncan 
writers will not receive justice ; and while American publishers can import and re- 
print, without risk or expense, works already stamped with the approbation of British 
critics, and the British public, they will feel the less inclined to engage in the doubtful 

* BuQcan'a Travels, Letters dd an^ ^th. 
t Hodgson V Letters, i. 3af . , 

•* Warden, chap. 48. Morse, paaahn. Walsh's App^,^1819) p. ^' 
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and hazardous speeulalion «f puUiftMng the <ingiiial prodoets of American getdus. 
Besides, the appelile for iEnewledge, and the sort of amusement nvhich reading affords, 
bke the desire for clolhes qguNuxurtes, iMuires a ceMn, and only a certain supply; 
and in the one case, as in the other, niiCT the article can be cheaply imported, the 
native manufacture is discouraged. America, hon^ever,' is rapidly acquiring a litera- 
ture o§ her own ; aAl the pro&ctions of her press already begm to attract attention 
in Europe. 

In one department of Kterature, of a humble, indeed, but a most useful description, 
die United States stand unrivalled. We allude to th«ir Newspaper | Mewipapeni 
presa. There were but seven papers published in .the Ui^ted States in 1750 ;* 
but in 1810 there were 359, (iodladmg twenty-five pulil^ed daily,} whicl^<^irculated 
22,200»0(A) copies in the year. la 1823 the^ had increased to the astonishing num- 
ber of 588 accordiag4o the fojlowing^ table piftlished in New Tork« 



Pmiodieal Prmvf^ Umted Stata Hi 1823. 





« • • 


12 


New Hampshire, 




11 


Massachusetts, - 




35 


Rhode Idand, - 




9 


Conneoticut, 


* 


23 


Vermont, - 




8 


New Yoric, 




- 137 


New Jersey, 




18 


Pennsylvasnay - 




. 110 


Delaware, * - 




4 


Maryland, 


•- 


• 2a 


Virginia, - , - 




35 


North Carolina, - 




10 


South Carolina, • 

_ 1. 




12 



Georgia, - - - 
Ohio, 

Indiana, - 
Illinoiag • 
Missouri, • - . . 
Kentucky, 
Tennessee, 
Mississippi, 
Alabama, - -.^ - 
4|Louisiana, * - 
MichjUan, 
Distnct of Columbia, 



Total, 



14 

48 

12 

6 

6 

18 

15 

7 

10 

8 

1 

8 

598 



The number of copies circulated in the year, by these journals, probably exceeds 
tfiortywlUtms. Ih the British isl^s in 1821, with twenty millions of people, the number 
of ne^wpapers was estimated to be 284, and the copies printed annually 23,600,000.f 
'9ke whole of continental Europe, containing 160 miUiops of inhabitants, where the 
press is chafhed down by royiftl and priestly jealousy, certainly does not support half 
the ntmbe^ of journals which exist in the United States alone.' They are superfi-. 
rial observers who attach a small importance 16 this humble branch of Uterature. 
Though none of the American papers equal the best of those published in London, 
the {periodical press of the United States taken altogether, is the fnost powerful engine 
for diffusing mercantile, political, and general information, for stimulating the activity^, 
and operating on the minds and morals of the people, which has ever existed in any 
-ctiuntty. No duty is paid, either on the papers themselves, or on the advertisements, 
they publish. The price of a weekly paper is about two dollars per annum, or two- 
i^ence etch number ; that of a daily paper from eight to ten dollars, or one penny 
halfpenny each number. A single paper sent by post pays one cent (a haUpenny) 
for any distance under 100 miles, and a cent and a half for ail greater <ustances; and 

pamphlets may be transmitted by post at the same expense.^ 
The following are the daRs of a few of the principal events in the histoiy of the 

United States. 

1607. First settlement made by the Enghjh. • 

1776. July 4. The independence of tl^ United States proclaimed. 

1782. Nov. 20. Peace cc^cluded with Grreat Britaiiv 

1787. Sept. 17. Federal Constitution framedi 

1789. March 4. Inauguration of \jredrge Washington as president 

* Dwight'fl Travels, iv. 345. 

t Lord John Ruasel's Speech on Hefomi, Ap^-U 182% p. 42. 

\ la 1^5 the postage onparopbleta was increased m a small degree.*— PAi2. Ed, 
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1797. March 4. 

1801. ' 

1809. 

1812. June 18. 
1814. Dec. 24. 



Inaqguration of John Adanw as premient. 

^_. Thomas Jefferaon aa^preaident 

- Jame%Madison i 



War declared against mitain. 
Peace concluded. 



1817. Inauguration of Jairito Monroe as president 



Table ot'ths Population op the Unitei) States in 1790, 1800, 1810,aDd 1830| 

* AtiOOEDING to THE RSTinUIB. 



States or Tenitories. 


• 
Popolation indudfaig Skvet. 


Slaves. 


1790. 


1800. 


1810. 


1620. 


la 1790. 


iniaso. 


Vermont • . • . 


85,539 


154,465 


217,895 


235,764 


16 




New Hampshire . . 


141,885 


183,858 


214,460 


244,161 


158 


. 


Maine . : 




96,540 


151,719 


228,705 


298,335 


. . 




Massachusetts 




378,787 


422,845 


472,040 


523,287 


• . 




Rhode Island 




68,825 


69,122 


76,931 


83,059 


948 


48 


Conneciicut. 




337,946 


251,002 


261,942 


275,248 


2,r%4 


97 


New York . 




340,120 


586,050 


959,049 


1,372,812 


21,324 


• 10^88 


New Jersey . 




184,1^ 


211,149 


245,562 


277,575 


1U^3 


7,557 


Pennsylvania 




434,373 


^602,5|8 


810,091 


1,049,468 


3,737 


-sn 


Delaware • 




59,094 


64,273 


72,674 


72,749 


8,^87 


4,509 


Maryland . . 




319,728 


349,692 


380,546 


40r,350 


103,036 


107,39^ 


Virginia 




747,610 


886,149 


974,622 


1,065,366 


292,627 


-425,153 


Kentucky . . 




73,677 


220,959 


406,511 


564,317 


12,436 


126,732 


North Carolina . . 


393,751 


478,103 


555,500 


638,829 


160,572 


. 205,017 


South Carolina . . 


240,073 


345,591 


4I5,1'15 


■ 502,741 


107,094 


9 25»,47-5 


Georgia 


82,548 


162,686 


252,433 


340,989 


29,264 


' 14^,656 
69/y64 


Louisiana .... 


• 


. . 


76,556 


153,407 


• , 


Tennessee .... 


^ 


105,602 


261.727 


422,813 


• •• 


80,097 


Ohio 


- 




230,760 


581,434 


4 




Indiana 




^ 


24,520 


147,178 


• . 


190 


Illmois 


W 36,691 




12,282 


55,211 


• . 


91T 


Missouri . • . • 




Y 59,886 


I 20,845 


66,586 


, , 


10,322 


Arkansas . • . . 






14,273 


, , 


1,617 


Michigan .... 






4,762 


8,896 
35f,039 






District of Columbia . 


• • 


14,093 


24,023 


• . 


«,37T 


Mississippi .... 


. 


. 


40,352 


75,448 


• • 


32,814 


Alabama .... 
Total • . . . 


• . 


• 


• . 


127,901 


. . 


^41,879 


3,9^,326 


5,319,762 


7,239,903 


9,638,226 


694,280 


1,538,118 


Florida (supposed) • 
Slaves 


6)4,280 


* • 
AAQ.ftftl 


1,165,441 
6^74,562 


10,000 






9,64^,226 


1,538,118 
8,110,108 


Free Persons • . . 


3,227)046 4,4^9^1 







UHiTBD 8TA1B9. 
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Table shatring t^f ExierUj, FopiBatian, and Bepretmlaiion of each State, and the 
Proportion rfita Inhabitants engaged reepectiveljfin Agriculture, Manufactures^ 
and Commerce,* according to the census ^ 182(L 



■ 








• 

IK 




h. 




5 


StitMind Territoriefl. 


Bqoire 
miles. 


Popolc. 

tion. 


Agrical- 

*ture. 

• 


l[adufac4 
tu^ 


i 


% 


1 






« 






• 


J" 


I' 


1 


t 


SXATBS. » 
















• 


Maine . • . < 


32,000 


■ 298,335 


55,041 


7,643 


4,997 


H 


2 


7 


New Hampfthire 


9,2«0 


244,161 


52,384 


8,699 


1,068 


26 


2 


6 


Vermont .... 


10,200 


235,764 


50,951 


8,484 


776 


23 


2 


5 


Massachasetts . . 


r,aoq 


523,287 


63,460 


33,466 


13,301 


67 


2 


13 


Rhode Islaqfl . . 


1,360 


83,059 


12,559 


6,091 


1,162 


61 


2 


2 


Connecticut . • . 


4,670 


275,248 


50,518 


17,541 


3,581 


59 


2 


6 


NewYork, . . .« 


46,9oq 


1,372,812 


^47,648 


60,038 


9,113 


30 


2 


34 


New Jersey • . . 


6,900 


277,«r5 


40,811 


15,941 


1,830 


40 


2 


6 


Pennsylvania . . 


43,SI|f0 


1,049,458 


140,801 


60,215 


7,083 


24 


2 


26 


DeUware , . J .* 


2,000 


72,749 


J 3,259 


2,821 


533 


35 


2 


1 


Marflttnd . . . 


10,800 


407,350 


79,135 


18,640 


4,771 


38 


2 


9 


Virginia .... 


64,000 


1,065,366 


376,422 


32,336 


4,509 


17 


2 


22 


North Carolina 


43,800 


638,829 


174,196 


11,844 


2,551 


15 


2 


13 


SoiHb Carolina' 


30,080 


502,741 
84^89 


166,707 


6,747 


2,684 


17 


2 


9 


Georgia . . 


58,200 


101,185 


3,557 


6,139 


6 


2 


7 


AlUbama.. . . . 


50,800 


127,901 


30,642 


1,412 


452 


2] 


2 


2 


Mia||ts8ipf>i • 
Lotiiaiana • • • 


45,350 


75,448 


22,033 


650 


294 


14 


2 


1 


48,000 


153,407 


53,941 


6,041 


6,251 


3 


2 


3 


Tennessee . . . 


4i,ipq 


422,813 


101,919 


7,860 


882 


10 


2 


9 


Kentucky . . . 


39,000 


564,317 


132,161 


11,779 


1,617 


14J 


2 


12 


Ohio ..... 


38,500 


581,434 


110,991 


16,956 


1,495 


15 


2 


14 


Indiana^ .... 


36,250 


147,178 


61,315 


3-,229 


429 


4 


2 


3 


lllinoii .... 


59,000 


55,211 


12,395 


1,007 


233 


1 


2 


1 


Missoari .... 


60,300 


66,586 


14,247 


1,952 


495 


1 


3 


1 


^SRarroRiBs. 


















Michigan . . . 


33,750 


8,896 


l,46i3 


196 


392 


\ 






Arkaoaas • . . 


121,000 


14,273 


3,613 


179 


79 


S 






Florida .... 


57,750 














North- West territory 


144,000 


• 














Missouri territory 


930,000 
















Columbia territory 


388,000 




» 


^ 










District of Columbia 
Totals . . . 


100 


33,039 


. 853 


1,184 


S\% 


330 






2,364,400 


9,638,226 


2,f70,646 


349,i;06 


72,493 




48 


212 



256 



BOOK«BIOHTr*8BC0in>. 



Popu^Tioif or THE United States, aoooeoino to the' Census <St 1820. 



■-• IFrcewhiU 


Free white 


Free 




Other 




8t»te»an4 Temtories. 


gialoi. 


females. 


people of 


Staves. 


per- 


ToUL 


4 


, 


• 


colour. 




sons. 


\ 


MaiiiA • p •. • • • 


Udti95 


148|U5 


929 


• • 


66 


. Sgs^s 


M^ew Ef ampshire 






119,210 


124,026 


786 


1 


139 


, 244,161 


Vermont • • * 








117»310 


117,536 


• 918 


• • 


• 


335,764 


Massachusetts 








232,154 


264,265 


#,740 


• • 


1%S 


523,287 


Rhode Island 








38,492 


40,921 


3,554 


48 


44 


83,059 


Connecticut • 








130,807 


136,374 


7^870 


97 


100 


275,248 


New York . 








679,551 


653,193 


29,279 


10,088 


pi 
19^4 


1,372,812 


New Jersey • 








129,619 


127,790 


12,460 


7,557 


277,575 


Pennsylvania 








516,61$ 


500,476 


30,202 


• 211 


1,049,453 


Delaware ; . 








27,905 


• ar,377 


12,958 


. 4,509 


• 


72,749 


Maryland 








131,743 


12^,479 


3%730 


. 107,398 


- . 


•467,350 


Virginia . . 








304,731 


398,343 


96,889 


4d5,l«3 


^50 


1,065,366 


North Carolina 








209,644 


209,556 


14,612 


205,(fl7 


. 


«>38,8f9 


South Carolina 








120,934 


116,506 


6,886 


358,475 


• 


501^741 
340^^89 


Georgia • . 








98,404 


9U162 


1,763 


14^,656 


4 


Alabama . • . 








45,839 


3^,612 


• 571 


41,879 


• 


•13^901 


Mississippi . 




. 




23,286 


18^90 


458 


38,814 


• 


- 75,448 


Louisiana 








41,332 


32,05! 


10,476 


68,064 


484 


15^-407 


Tennessee • < 








173,600 


166,325 


2,7$9 


80^097 


53 


4^,813 


Kentucky . . 








223,696 


210,948 


2,75^ 


126,732 


183 


56i,317 


Ohio .... 








300,607 


275,965 


4^2$ 


• • 


139 


581,434 


Indiana • • « 








76,649 


69,109 


•P,280 


190 


• 


* 147,178 


Illinois • • 








89,401 


24,387 


457 


917 


49 


55,21 1 


Missouri • • . 






.. 


31,001 


34,987 


347 


10|223 


29 1 66,586| 


Michigan Territory . 




5,383 


3,208 


174 


• • 


131 


■^ f 8,896 


Arkansas Territory . 




6,971 


5,608 


59 


1,617 


lb 


14,273 


District of Columbia . 




11,171 


11,443 


4,048 


6,377 


• 


33^039 


. 








3,995|253 


3,866,682 


233,557 1,538,118 


4616 


9,638,226 



The population of the North-West and Missouii Territories are not gifen aepsrately 19 the 
census. Florida was not annexed to the United States when the census wss taken, ttis sup- 
posed that it coRtains 10,t)00 inhabitants. 

• Thik ihould be 144^7. See note p. 295. 



VNITED $TATf S. 



S£7 



Tabi^e of the Amount of the Valuations of LoTids, Lotd, and DweUing- Houses, and 
of Sla9u, in the severaMlmt$§y nmie undir the Jets of Congress of the 22d July, 
1813, and 9/4 January, 1815, as rfitume4and revised by the Board of Principal 
Assmsors, uUh the corresponding Valuatians in 1799. 



8TATI8. 


•sod ila^RtjiTuldF 
■nd equdhed hf tbe 
Miaeipal ftMesMn in 
Mt4aiidlilf. 


1 

Viloe of iMnueittnd lands 
■Tier dcdodtfnr etii> 
mated value of ilms.* 


Value orhmitei&luidt 
in 1799- 


tbeicon^ 


New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island . 
Connecticut . 
Vermont • . 
New-.York . . 
New Jersey . 
Pennsylvanlji . 
Delaware . . 
Maryland . . 
Virginia . .^ 
North Carolina^ 
South Carolina 
Georgia . . 
Ohio . . . 
Kentucky • . 
Tennessee . . 


238,745,974 

143,765,560 
^0Mfi>766 
88^4,971 
32,461,120 

273,120,900 
98,612,083 

946)633,889 
14,493,620 

I22,577,5f« 

. 463,737,699 

93,723,031 

123,4lS,»i2 

*57,79r,l58' 
61,347.215 
8r,018,83f 
35,408,052 


gaa,f4Jfc,074 

143,765,560 
. 3^(I7|9'66 
88,534,971 : 
83,461,190 

269,370,900 
95,BP9,333 

346|633,8S9 
13,449#ro 

106,490,^38 

165,608,199 
51,517,031 
74,325,262 
31,487,658 

•61,347,215 
6M78,587 
94,233,750 


823,176,946 
83,992,468 
11,066,357 
48»3 13,424 
16,728,178 

100,380 J^6 
36,473,099 

tO3,145,9§0 
6,234,413 
32,372,290 
71,225,127 
30,842,372 
17,465,012 
12,061,137 

21,408,090 
6,134,108 


%9 
18 
39 

34 
6 40 

16 50 

35 
29 
13 
20 

4 15 

2 50 
8 

3 50 

4 
6 




1,990,296,96^1 


1,631,657.224 


619,977,247 





LouiMUia ii i)ot included in tbt above tablei the Returns being incomplete. 



Table, of Mamuvaotujibs of the Uneckd SrAi^iMr aooordino to asTuaNi madb 

TO TH£ MaBSHALS IK 1810. 



The 4ralue as distributed i^ong the staten was as follows 

^2, n^,00a I Nnnli Carolina,' . . . 



Maine, 

New Ham]^ire9 . . . 8, IS 5,000 

Vermont, 4,3^,000 

Maasachu^ttii .... 17,516^000 

Rhode I)fAld) • . • • 3,080,000 

Connecticuti 5,^01,000 

New York, U, 569,000 

New Jersey, • .• . . . 4.703/jQo 

PennsylvMite, t2,OB9,nBO 

Delaware, 4 uyi^^ooo 



Maryland, . . • • • 

Virginia, •.....* <1 ,447,000 

Ohio, h9fl7,OtJO 

Kentucky, • • • • i^# 4,121,000 



South C^folitia, • . . 
Gcorgta, ...» 
Mississippi Territory, 
0/1eani Ternmry, 
Louisiana Territory, 
Indiana Territory, 
Illinois Tfcrrilory, 
MichigiT^ Tcrriioiy, 
Columbia Disirict^ • 



5,323,000 

2,708,000^ . 

2,174,000. 

3,744,000 

314,000 

814,000 

35,000 

72,000 

37/)00 

• n9,000 



Toiai— doHiPh t^ 27,004,602 

* As the Tftlue of dares isdMRereMtin difreremstsies^al^ the nvnber of slares valued cannot 
ke asceitained from the t&bimi%ai the assessor^lb^ ralue of houMS and lands in niost of the 
■lave holding estates cannot be' ascertained wi vyrap^ion. It is bd^eved that the valuations 
made in most of the states, and paplbularly thos^tn tTO south, ia 1799, were considerably under 
the real filue. 

t In this calculation tbe numberof^'acres is taken ftbm the returns of land, valued in each 
stite in 1799, the returns of the Quantity of laada valued in 1814 and 1815, being in some of 
the states incomplete. ( Pitkin, p^3.) 

. * Ifr. Tench Coxe, SecreUry to the Treasury, showed that, allowing for short rtlums, and 
<«)perfect returns, the true amount should be about 1 73,762,676 dollars. 
Vol. 111.— K k 
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BO<m* EI6HTT-8EC0NP. 



TaBJLB of the MANVrAGTURm^ OF UiI1I»P^St%TB8, OOXTlllVBD. 

The following are the raost prominent particuUrt « 



Goods manufactured by the 

loom, 39,500,000 

Machinery of various kinds, 6,100,000 
HaU, 4,30O,0DO« 



Iron manufacture, . . . 14,JiSO,000 

Leather, . ' 17,900/)00 

DistlM^fcHftttrMiited liquors 16,530/)00 
Wooden Manufactures, . 5,540/)00 



CoTTOir OF QOMJBSTIO GsDWTH ExPORTSD FfUlf 1805 TO 1817. 



Years. 


Sea Island. 


Upland. 


-Value. 




Poq&d>. 


FMBd» 


Dollan. 


1805 


8,7ffr,6S9 


29,602,428 


9,445.000 


1806 


6,006,083 


29,561,383 


8,332,000 


1807 " 


8,926,011 


55,018,448 


14,232,000 


moB 


. 949,051 


9,681,394 


a,a8 1,000 


1^9 


8,654,2 1 a^ 


42,326,042 


8,5l5i|POO 


1810 


8,604,078 


84,657,3«4 


15,108,000 


1811 


8,029,576 


54^028,660 


9,652,900 


1812 


4,367,806 


24,519,571 


3,080,0Gb 


1813 


4,134,849 


14,975,167* 


2,324,000 


1814 


2,520,338 


15,208,6*9 


2,6«3,000 


1815 


8,449,951 


74»54«,796 


17,529,000 


1816 


9,900,326 


r2,046,799 


24,106,000 


.1817 






32,628,000 



Table of Exports of certain QlaS)Ses of Domestic Produob, at thris 

i^jifferbkt p£r^)ds« 



^ * 


1804. 


. 1810. 


1816. 


Exports of Articles, the Produce of the 
Forest, Timber, Ashes, jBark, Firs, &c. 

Prnrlnrr nf A*crrirtffltlir^. W#l(Rllfl 


Dollan. 
4,630,000 

12,250,000 

4,300,000 
■ 3,4?0,000 


Diollan. 

4,978rf)00 

10,750,000 

2>1 69,000 
1,481,000 


Donu. 
7,2i3,000 

13,150,000 

2,093,000 
4,331,000 


Flour, Rice, 8cc. . . . '"'. .... 


Pork, Hides, Butter, ficd. » . ♦ % . ... 
Produce of the ^.,/)U^;Fi%h,{tc. 



Table of the TonnaoeJ^^ fiAcit Siati>, anh of tke ^thole Uniok, in 1821. 

. ..,[-2-2,Hj6 Virgintn, 63,336 

.*-..<! i3..]i5 ■ Nflriii Ciirolina • ^8,864 

.4vl3l6,06y Soii^lj C;.iio]ina, ^^'^^ 

. •"; 3n,:^j i GeDrj^na, 1*>^2 

. -^ i^,7:t Missis'siDni* 6>^^^ 



Maine, . . . 
New Hampshire, 
Massalahii setts,* 
Rhode Island, ^ 
Connecticut! 



New York, 214^.^38 

New Jersey, . ^ . . . a4j,T >,V 

Pennsylvania, ;. . r- . . S:>,j/i) 

Delaware, ....... lo,Q43 

Maryland, ....•.• .^ . 125,M9 

District of Columbia, . ." . 2'i;677 

Registered tonnage employed in foreign trill*, 
EnroUed and licensed tonnage employed in coaeting trade. 
Ditto ditto * in fisheries. 



Virgintn^ , , , . 

Noriii <':lr(jliT;a, . . 

Soii^lj Ci.iio]ina, « • 

GeDrj^na, . . • • 

Mhsis'sippi, . • • 

Kentucky and*t)hio, 

IVLtchigan, . • '. • 




619/)S9 

588,014 

55,5f5 



1,263,618 



UNITED 8TAT£^ 2^9 

.Table of Ii/pohts or thx Unitkd States for 1831. 



Countries. 



RussU \ ' . / • . . : . 
PruAUft •••«•••• 

Sweden • ^ . 

Deniyark and Norway «. • . 

HoMftttd 

Britiah Islands ...... 

Gibraltar 

Uanae^owns . . . ... • 

France . • 

Spain^ 

Portugal . ... ... • . • 

iltaly and Malta 

Austria • 

Total EuROFB • . . . 

British ports 

TenerifTe 

Madeira 

Fajal 

Bourbon • 

Cape d| Verd ..-..•• 
Turkey, LevtBt^ and Egypt • 
Generally . ^ . . . • . 

Total Africa . . «• ' • 

Dutch East Indies ' > «' . **. 
British .....!.. 
Manilla and Philippine l^ljipds 

China '\ > . 

GeneAlly . .^ . ^.*. . . 

Total Ai^ . •-*.-'4* • 
Britifth QtfoiAss . . «' .^^^ . 
Florkia .*•... ^W . 
Honduras ^ . . . '^jf • 

Total NoaTH X^^iga . 
Swedish • • . . i*«. • 
Danish ......... 

Dutch •••.'.... 

British . . • 

Hayti , 

French *. • . 

Spanish 

Cuba 

Generally . ' 

Total WxsT iMDiaa . . 

Spanish 

Brasil • . 

South Seas % , 

Total SovTH Amkrioa . 
Uncertain P#rts • • . *• . • ^ .• 

Total Imports . , , ' 



Merchandise. 



bullion and 
Specie. 



Total. 



1|853,000 

. k 1,000 
»;0,0Q0 

i|,oaD 

smfioo 
2M39»ooo 

631,000 
800,000 
4,135,000 
516,000^ 
3l5,OOa 
618,000 
.' 132,000 



10|000 



1,352,000 
648,000 
603,00q 
190,( 
865,< 

36,ooe 

141,000 

355,000 

98,000 



3,ooa 

5,0fl0. 



1,852,000 

1,000 

760,000 

16,000 

1,939,000 

25,087,000 

1,234,000 

990,OQO 

4,990,000 

542,000 

356,000 

973,000 

230,000 



34,682,000 



4,288,000 



38,970,000 



5,000 

265,000 

180,000 

137,000 

10,000 

, • ^2,000 

^05,000 

^ ; 6a,ooor 



vmfipo 



2,000 

10,000 
1,000 

l^^oo. 

91^ 

^obo 



7,000 
265,000 
190,000 
1SB,000 
10,000 
.6^000 
39<^000 
130^00 



"^34,000 
1,531,000 

*♦ • M 15,000 

•3,112^^ 

' 123#00 



204f0OO^ 



i,20Q,yop 



134,000 
1,531,000 

115,000 
3,112,000 

133,000 



5,015,000 



•40^,000 
163,000 
135,0*00 



89,000 
27,000 
81,000 



492,000 
190,000 
316,000 



701,000 



197,000 



898,000 



. 318,000 
1|674,000 

755,000 

I26,00a 

,1,742,000 

865,000 

614,000 

5^22,000 

• • 4,000 



293,000 

310,000 

106,000 

801,000 

504,000 

36,000 

13,000 

1,163,000 



611,000 

1,984,000 

861,000 

927,000 

2,346,000 

901,000 

627,000 

6,58)1,000 

4,000 



11,520,000 



3,366,000 



14,746,000 



985,000 

585,000 

^4,000 



139,000 
30)000 



1,114,000 

605,000 

34,000 



1,60%,000 



149,000 



1,753,000 



4^00 



4,000 



54,583^000 



8,064,000 



63,586,000 



fQQ BO0S ElGHT7r8ECOND. 

Tabls of Exports of the Unitw> Sta-vks for 1821. 



Countries. 



Russia .... 
Sweden .... 
Denmark . . . 
Holland .... 
British Isli^ds 
Gibraltar . • . 
Hanse Towns • . 
France • - * ^ 
Spain . • . 4l 
Portugal . ^ . 
Italy and Malta / 

Austria 

GeneraHiy . . . 
Total JS^ROPB 



British ports 

Teneriffe 

Madeira 

ff^Y^ 

BourboA 

Cape d« Verd .... 
Turkef, Levant^ mifi Ef^pt 
Generiiliy . • • • t. . 
Total Africa . ' . 4 
Dutch East In^er / . . 
British ...•'... 



Manilla and PhilipjfRnp Islands 
French ..•....•• 



Qhina « . 

Generally 

Total Asia .... 
British Colonies .... 

Others • . 

Florida 

Honduras 

North-West Coast . . . 
Newfoundland and Fisheries 

Total North America 

Swedish 

Danish 

Dutch * 

British 

Hayii 

French J . 

Cuba 

Spanish 

Generally 

Total West Indies 

Spanish 

Brazil ••..... 
South Seas ...... 

Total SoifTH America , 
Total Exports . 



^4fc. 



Domestic 
Produce. 



154jOOO 

W6fb00 

1,955,000 

ll|^34,0OO 

d 56,000 

1,536^000 

5,169,0db 

349,000 

148,000 

410,000 

32,000 

84^ 



29,821,000 



10,000 
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ToUco/ 


th9 Exports of tlu United States, from 1800 io 1821. 


Tcic 


mtfom 


Dpnotk Orowtk. Pro- 


rof«%». 


1800 


70.971.780 
94,115;925 


51,840,903 


39,120.877 


1801 


46,377,792 


46,642,723 


1802 


72,483,160 


26,182,173 


35,774,971 


1801 


MU00.033 
7n!fe9,074 


42^5,961 


13,594,072 


41,467,477 


36,231,597 


1805* 


95;566,021 


4^387.002 


53,179,019 


1806 


101,536,963 


41,253,727 


60.283,236 


1807 


108,343,150 


48,699,692 


59,643,558 


1808 


22,430,960 


9,433,546 


12,997,414 


1809 


52,203,283 


31,405,702 


«),797,531 


1810 


66,757,9^(/ 


42,366,675 


24,391,295 


1811 


61,316,833 


45,294,043 


16,922,790 


1812 


38,527,236 


30,032,109 


8,495,127 


1813 


27,855,997 


25,008,192 


2,84r.f45 


1814 


6,927,441 


6,782^73 


145,169 


1815 


52,557,753 


^,974,403 


§^583,350 


1816 


81,980,452 


64,781,896 


17,138,556 


1817 


87,671,566 


68,313,500 


19,358,069 


1818 


93,281,133 


73,854,437 


19.426,696 


1819 


70,112,521 


50,976,838 


19,165,683 


1820 


69,691,669 


51,683,640 


18,008,029 


1821 


64,974,382 


43,671.894 


21,302,488 



The importf have not been regularly publi^ed. 
Table of Post Office EstabUAment ofjhe United States Jnm 1^90 to 1821. 
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903 


20,817 


280,8*4 


213.994 


1801 


1,052 


22,309 


320,443 


255,151 


1802 


1,114 


25,315 


327,045 


281,990 


1803 


1,258 


25,315 


351,823 


322,364 


1804 


1,405 


29,556 


389.450 


337,502 


1805 


^1,558 


31,076 


421*573 
446,106 


377,367 


.1 1806 


1,710 


33,431 


. 413,573 


1807 


1,848 


33,755 


478,763 


453,885 


1808 


1,944 


34,035 


460,564 
•50«^4 


462,828 


1809 


2,012 


34.035 


498,#12 


1810 


2,300 


36,406 


551.^84 


, 495,969 
490.099 


1811 


2,403 


36,406 


587,247 


1812 


ft,6l0 


39,3rg 


649,208 


1813 


• • • 


39,540 


703,155 


681,012 


1814 


• • * 


41,736 


730,370 


727,126 


1815 


3,000 


43,966 


1,043,065 


748,121 


1816 


3,460 


48,976 


961,782 


804,022 


1817 


3,659 


5fi,68Q 


1,002,973 


916,515 


1818 


3,618 


59,473 


M80,235 


1,035,832 


1819 


4,000 


68,586 


1,204,737 


1,117,861 


1820 


4,500 


73,492 


1,111,927 


1,160,926 


1821 


4,976 


7^,808 


1,029,102 


1,165,481 
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Table of the Public Dtbi, Rtvemu^ and Exptnditure ^ th* UniUd SiaUiJrm 1791 

«9 1822* 



Yean. 


Public Debt. 


Receipts. 


Expenditures. 




Dollars. 


Dollars. 


DoUafl. * 


1791 


75.169,974 


4,771,342 


3,79f,436 


1792 


76.373,767 


8.772,458 


8.962,920 


1793 


77.587,997 


•6,450,195 


6,479,977 


1794 


75,996 J 70 


9.439,855 


9,041,593 


1795 


78,149.937 


9,515,758 


10,151,240 


1796 


81.642^72 


8,740^*19 


8,367,776 


1797 


80,984,023 


8,758,780 


8,625,877 


1798 


78.494.165 


8,179,170 


8,583,618 


1799 


77,a99|909 


12,546,813 


11,002,396 


1800 


81,633,325 


12,413,978 


11,952,534 


1801 


.82,000.167 


12,945,455 


12^273,376 


1802 


78,7W.568 


14 995,793 


13,270,487 


180S 


74,731,922 


11,064,097 


11,258,983 


1804 


85,353.643 


11,826,307 


12,615,113 


1805 


80,534.058 


13,560,693 . 


13,598,309 


1806 


74,542,957 


15,559,931 


15.021,196 


1807 


67,731,645 


16,398,019 


11,292,292 


1808 


64,742,326 


17.060,661 


16,762,702 


. 1809 


56,732,379 


7,773.473 


13,867,226 


1810 


56,156,532 


12.134.214 


13,309,994 


1811 


47,855-,070 


14.422,634 


^ 13,592,604 


1812 


45.035,123 


2£,639,032 


29>JV9,121 


1813 


55,907^52 


40,^4,844« 


3p,l90,5a) 


1814 


80,986,291 


34,878,432 


38,547,915 


1815 


99,824,410 


51,2ad,946 


25,522,089 


1816 


123,016,375 


36,743,573 


23,546.341 


1817 


115,807,805 


«4,S87,983 


14,958,539 


1818 


99,107,346 


d6,<f&5p200 


13,6a3,0&9 


1819 


92,648,177 


21,435,700 


16,068,215 


1820 


88,899,S8S 


15,284,546 


14.224,403 


1821 


89,214,286 


14,964,000 


.10,929,174 


1822 


9*424,000 


19,745,409 


18,278,653 


1823 


91,3^00 







» * PubUc Bebt, Sece^U, and ExpmiUhirea, 

' Th^ Public debt, Jan. 1, 1827, was aslbllows: 

Six per cent, , . .. 031,838.552 75 

Five per cen^ - - - . • 12,792,000 20 

Pour and a half per cent, - - i » - 15,994,064 H 

Three per cent, ..«.-. .^ 13,»6.Q47 70 

73,920,844 76 
Against this is to (k placed 7 milittQilf stock of the Bank of the United StatM, 

worth atlcast - . - .• 8,250,000 00 

• • — 

865,6^0,844 76 
The amount of principal redeemed in 1826 was |ST,T)67,0S9 36 ; and m much, 
and probably more, will be redeemed every year hereafter until the debt 
is paid. 

BSCBIFTS. sspiBmmnBB. 

1825. 228,787.455 15 223,585,804 72 

1886. 31.087,583 93 24^6^62,043 96 

Those receipts include loans and Wancei in the Treunry. 
See report of 30th March, 1826. ' 
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THE DESPBIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 

Mexico comprms JWto Mtmco a$id the CMtah^Generakkip of Guaiimala. — General 

Fhyaical VegeripHon. 



OOMffld 

■ketch of 



Wb are now about to survej, in succession, the vast possessions of 
the Spanish nation, or their rev«Hed descendants, ia the two Americas; 
— ^possessions comprehended between lat 43^ 34' sewth, and 87° 48' 
north, iHiich equal in length the whole of Africa, and surpass in extent the immense 
countries in Asia that aeknowledge the dominion of Great Britain Bnd Russia. The 
missionarj establishment of San Francisco, on the eoait of New California, forms the 
most northerly point; and the most southerly extomity inhaft>ited by the Spaniards is 
Fort Maulin, on the coast of Chili, opposite to Chiloe : for the establishment of the Port 
of Soledad, situated eight degrees more to the south, in the group of the Malouine or 
Falkland islands, whither the criminals, condemned at Monte-Yideo, are annually 
transported, cannot be looked upon as a permanent settlement, because it is not per- 
mitted to send women thither. Some families of Spanish descent, nevertheless, are 
still to be met with in the Island of Caylin, or Quilan, in 43° 34' of south latitude. 
The Spanish language, then, is diffused in America over an extent of country more 
than a thousand leagues in length ; and the whole of these regions, peopled by more 
than thirteen millions of inhAitants,* communicated with each ot)ier, previously to 
the late troubles, by a*Tegiular establishment of posts, extendhg from Paraguay to the 
north-west coast of America. 

This transatlantic Spain, te more interesting in many points of view than its Eu- 
ropean metrdpohs, will supply vs with abundant materials for an historical and physi« 
cal description, which,, however, ought first of all to be {receded by a physical and 
topographical account of tne great divisions of which it is composed. 

But, amongst these very complicated, and very confused divisions, I q^^ poStkii 
which ought we to adopt? In a iqilitary and executive point of view, the | dintiou. 
dominions of the king of Spain in America were formerly divided into nine great 
governments, which may be considered a3 independent of each other, and which, 
within the last twelve years, have actually resolved themselves into separate states, 
of different forms of government, and totally independent of each other, or of the 
mother country. Their topography, however, can only be comprehended by employ* 
ing the subdivisions and limits anciently prescribed. Of these divisions, five, namely, 
the vice-royalties of Peru and of New Grenada, and the captain-generalships of Gua- 

XXP0ET8. , IMFOIITS. 

1825. 99,535,388 96,340,075 

Year ending 30th Sept. 1^25. 

1826. 78,000,000 • 85,000,000 

The increase of exports and imports in 1825 was occtdoned by temporary causes. Owing 
to a fraudulent plan of speculation in England, the prUte of cotton was nominally advanced to 
an exorbitant degree, and caused an enormous increase in the inYoice amounts at the ports of 
the United States. These prices were never realized. The imports were increased by large 
•hipmenlib sM^o chiefly in England, to anticipate the increase of duties laid by the new tariit. 

The amount of Cotton exported in 

1825, was 176,000,000 lba.,invoMed at 2>36,OO0,O0O 

1826, was 192,000,000 lbs., invoiced at 24,000,000 

According to the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasuty, one-fourth of all the cotton 

grown in the United States is manufactured in the country, this would be 64^000,000 lbs. This 
one-fourth of the cotton, when manufactured, produces to the United States more in value 
than all the returns of the other three-fourthii, which are exported. 

The domestic goods, exported in the year 1826^mounted to ^6,000,000^ 

* At present 1824, they are computed to exceed seventeen millions. 
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tinuda, Porto Rico, and the Caraccas, are completelj situated within the torrid zone; 
the four others, namely, the vice-royalties of Mexico and Buenos- Ayres, as well as 
the captainships of Chili and the Havannah, which comprehends (he Floridas, are 
partly situated without the two tropics. As the geographical latitude, however^ 
exerts infinitely less influence over the fertility and productions of these beautiful 
countries than the elevation of the soil, a division, founded on the degrees of latitude, 
would afford no advantage to physical geography. If we merely distinguish the great 
masses of land, circumscribed by seas^ shut in by the valleys of rivers, or mar)f:ed by 
some other striking feature, we shall classify the contineatal regions of Spanish Ame- 
rica into three divisions; that of the north, comprising Mexico and Guatimala; the 
middle division, including Peru, New Grenada, and Craccas ^ and, finally, tl^t of 
the douth, containing Paraguay, or Buenos Ayres, Chili, and the Magellanic regions. 
The islands of Porto Rico and Cuba will be described with the rest of the Columbian 
Archipelago. Florida has already been considered along with the United States. 
gjJJJ*»" I Custem has extended to all the Spanish provinces to the north of the 
uako. I Isthmus, Florida excepted, the general appellation of Mexico, although, 
strictly speaking, these eountnes have no common name applicable to them all. The 
term ^Tew Spain was applied at first, in 1518, only to the province of Yucatan, where 
the high cultivation of the fields, and the beauty of the* edifices, excited the admira- 
tion of the military followers of Grijalva. Already, in 1520, Cortez extended the 
denomination of New Spain to the kingdom of Montezuma, at the same time, ad- 
AxteeorMexi- I vising ChaHcs V. to assume the title of Emperor. According to the 
Mnkiagdoai | researches of the Abbfe Clavigero, this kingdom, which, on the authority 
of Solis, stretches from Panama to New California, was* bounded on the eastern 
coasts by the rivers Guasacualco and Tulpan, and on the western, by the plains of 
Soconusco, and by the port of Zacatula. It thus emb|;aced the present intendencies 
of Yera-Cruz, Oaxaca, Puebla, Mexico, and Yalladohd, with a surface of eighteen 
or twenty thousand square leagues. Even the name of Mexico is of Indian origin. 
It signifies, in the A^tQC language, the habitation of the god of war, called MexitH, 
or Huitzlipochtli. It appears, nevertheless, that before the year 1530, the city was 
Awriraae. | more commonly denominated Tmocktitlhn, The appellation Anakuac, 
which must not be confounded with the preceding names, designated, before the con- 
quest, all that tract of country contained between the fourteenth and twenty-first 
degrees of latitude. Independently of the Aztec empire of Montezuma, the little 
republics of Tlancallan, or Tlascala, and of CholoUan, the kingdom of Tezcuco, or 
Acolhoacan, and that of Mehuacan, whiph comprehended a part of the intendency 
of Yalladolid, belonged to the plateaus, or table land, of the ancient Anahuac.* 
Mew Spain. | The vast expanse of country over which the Ticeroy of Mexico exer- 
cises his supreme military power, which is designated. In general, under the name of 
JV«ir Spain^ and is contained within the north and eouth parallels of the thirty -eighth 
and tenth degrees of latitude, encloses two great distinct governments; 1. Tlie Cap- 
tainship of ChuUifnaloj which comprehends the governments of Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua, . with the provinces of fionduras, Yera Paz, Chiapa, and Guatimala; 
2. The Yiceroyalty of Mexico^ or of New Spain properly so called, comprising 
Mexico itself, and the interior provinces, or interruUf east and wesut '^^^ Captain 
General of Guatimala, being considered as an Administrator, and only slightly sub- 
ordinate to the Yiceroy of New Spain, M. Humboldt separates Guatimala from 
Mexico; of which, in that case, the southern limits touch the shores of the great 
ocean, to the east of the port of Yehuantepec, adjoining to the bar of Tonala, and 
extend to the coasts of the Caribbean sea, near the Bay of Honduras. 
UncwioMi I Exclusively of Guatimala, the kingdom of New Spain extend* from 
the sixteenth to the thirty-eighth degree of latitude, over a space of 610 leagues in 
length, in a direction from south-east to north-west. The breadth, which, under the 
thirtieth parallel, from the Red River (JlUo Colorado) in the province of Texas, as 
fiir as the island of Tiburon, on the coasts of the intendency of Sonora, ia 364 

* * CUvigero, Storia An|^ del MeMico, t. iv. p. 265, 
tA.de Humboldt, t i. p. 916. 
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leagues, goes on continually decreasing to the isthmus of Tehuantepee, where it is 
only forty-five leagues from sea to sea. 

The limits of New Spain to the north and east are abundantly vague, | LMtt. 
and difficult to determine. So late as 1770, the Cardinal Lorenzana asserted, in a 
work published at Mexico, that New Spain, in the remotest confines of the bishopric 
of Durango, perhq>s borders on Tartary and Greenland; namely by the Califomias 
with Tartary, and by New Mexico with Greenland.* For a long time the Ticeroys 
of Mexico looked upon the whole north-west coast of America as a dq)end«icy of 
their government, and even very recently directed an official visit to be made to the 
Russian Colonies of the peninsula of Alaska. The English establishment at Nootka 
Sound, still more closely approaching the Spanish Colonies, led to strong remon* 
strances. Nevertheless, after a great deal of discussion, the court of Madrid ap- 
peared to find its advantage in leaving unmolested this hairier against the invaaioos 
of Russia upon this coast, by adopting Cape Mendocin, to the north of Saint Fiaacis, 
as the definitive boundary. 'Nothing, however, has yet been able to secure Spain 
against the enterprising spirit of the United States, which seem desirous of embracing 
the whole of North America in their confederation. Since the acquisition of Louisi- 
ana, the inhabitants of these new republics actively press forward their civilisatioQ 
towards the Missouri, and approach the coasts of Uie great ocean by the beautiful 
river Columbia. To the east, the charts published by the United States mark the 
river Sabine as the boundary; but the Congress of Washington openly endeavours 
to confine this limit of Mexico to the basin of the Rio Bravo del Norte. | 

Since the new administration, introduced in 1776 by Don Gahrez, minister of the 
Indies, New Spain is divided into twelve Intendencies and three Provinces.]; 

Of these divisions there are : I D Ww«>iirt» 

A. In the interior, to the north, | SrirrorhMMii 

1. The province of JVeto JUexico, extending along the Rio del Norte. 

2. The intendency of JVeto Bi$emfj to the south-west of Rio del Norte, upon 
the central plateau. 

B. Upon the great Pacific Ocean, to the north-west, 

3. The province of JVeto CaUfarniaf 

4. The province of Old California; 

5. The mtendency of Sanora, 

C. Towards the Gulf of Mexico, to the north-east, 

6. The intendency of San Loins Potony comprising the provinces of Cohahnilay 
the colony of New Saint Andero^the nem kingdom of Leon, and, fiiudly, the 
districts of Charcas, Altamira, tiatorce. and Ramos, which compose the 
intendency of San Louis, properly so called. 

These six territories, almost entirely included in the temperate zone, contain a 
total of 677,000 souls, in an extent of 82,000 square leagues ; which gives a pro- 
portion of eight inhabitants to a square league. 

To the south of the tropic we find, 

D. In the middle region, 

7. The intendency of Zocaieeat; 

S. of Crnadalaxara; 

9, ■ of Guanaxuaio; 

10. of VaUadolid; 

11. ■ o£ Mexico; 

12. oCPutbia; 

13. of Vera-Cruz; ♦ 

E. The south-east extremity, 

14. The intendency of Oaxaca; 

15. That ofMerida or Yucatan. 

• A. de Humboklt, t. ii p. 84. 

t 485 miles of coast to the south. It enten the Qulf in a south-east, Sabine River in a coone 
directly south j thus leavinie^ a dispated trapeaium of 47,469 square leagues. Humboldt's Hap 
of New Spain, in Tab. Pol. 

^ Ibid. t. ii. p. 73, &c. 
\0L. lU.— lil 
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These nine intendeiicieB, situated under the torrid z<me, contain a popiilitH»e( 
6,160,000 souls, dispersed over a surface of 36,500 square leagues, or 141 inhabi- 
tants to every square league. But four«fiflhs of this population are concentrated 
upon the ridge of the Cordillera, or on plateaus, the elevation of which above the 
sea equals in height the pass of Mount Cenis. 

niTWoiit Into I According to the ancient division, still very much in use in the couo- 
>•*»*"»"• I try, New Spain formed, 1. The kingdom ofMexUo; 2. TU hmgdm ^ 
Mw GdUcia; 9. Tkenew kingdom of Leon; 4. The colony ofNem 8L Andero; 5. Tki 
province of Tezae; 6. The province of Cohakmla; 7. The province of JWw BUeei; 
8* The province of Sonora; 9. The province of J^ew Mexico g 10. I%e two ColifcT» 
mot, or the provincee oj Old and JVew Califomta. 

The kingdom of Mexico embraced the present intendencies of Guanaxuato, Tal- 
fodolid, or Mechoacan, Mexico, Puebla, YerarCruz, Oaxaca, and Merida, with a 
portion of the intendency of San-Louis Potosi : it consisted, therefore, of more 4haii 
27,000 square leagues, and contained nearly 4^600,000 inlMibitants. The kingdom 
of New Gallicia extended over more than 14,000 square leagues, and its popolfttiofi 
consisted of a million of inhabitants. It comprised the intendencies of Zacateoas 
find Guadalaxara, as well as a small part of that of San-Louis Potosi.* 

Another division equally ancient, is that which distinguishes Aes 
jSpatn, properly so called, from the provinciaa iniemae; that is to Wf^ 
those provinces situated in the interior of the continent, although, with 
regard to the capital, they are exterior. To the two latter belong all that is to the 
ftorth and north-west of the kingdom <^ New Grallicia, except the two Cabforoias; 
consequently, the little kingdom of Leon, the colony of New St. Andero, Texas, 
New Biscay, Sonora, Cohahuila, and New Mexico. The ^*provincie$ iniemae id 
VireynaiOy"'f which comprise 7814 square leagues, are distinguished from the "pr^ 
vinciaeintemeu de la commandancia de Chihxuthua^^^X erected into captain-generelfihips 
in 1779. These latter contain 59,875 square leagues. Of the twelve new intenden- 
cies, there are three situated in the internal provinces; namely, those of Durango, 
Sonora, and San-Louis Potosi. It must be remarked, nevertheless, that the inteod- 
ant of San-Louis is not directly subject to the Viceroy, except for Leon, St Andero, 
and the districts of Charcas, Catorce, and Altamtra, in the vicinity of Us residence. 
The governments of Cohahuila, and of Texas, also form a part of the intendency of 
San-Louis Potosi, but they appertain directly to the ^' conmum^dameio^gmfrdy^^^ of 
Chihuahua. 

From this it results, that the whole of New Spain is divided into, 

A, provinces subject to the Viceroy of New Spain, containing 59,103 square 
leagues, with 5,477,900 inhabitants, and comprehending the two Califomias, and the 
intendencies of Mexico, Puebla, Vera-Croz, Oaxaca, Merida, Valladolid, Guada- 
hixara, Zacatecas, Guanaxuato, and San-Louis Potosi, with the exception of Coha- 
huila, and Texas. 

B, Into provinces subject to the commandant-general of the internal provinces, 
comprehending a space of 69,375 square leagues, and containing a population of 
359,200 inhabitants, and comprehending the intendencies of Durango, and Sonora, 
and the provinces of New Mexico, Cohahuila^ and Texas. 

The grand total is 118,478 square leagues, and 5,887,100 inhabitants. || Ip con- 
sequence of recent contests with the United States of America, the systematic en- 
croachments of which had given just alarm to Spain, the military government of the 
internal provinces, before this period intrusted to the governor of Chihuahua, bad 
been confided to two general-commandants. At that time, the internal western pro- 
vinces, namely, Sonora, Durango, or New Biscay, New Mexico, and the Califomias, 
were distinguished from the internal eastern provinces ; that is to say, fit>m Cohahuila, 
Texas, the colony of New St. Andero, and the New kingdom of Leon. These new 
general-commandants, as well as the former ones, were considered as the chiefs of 

• A. de Humboldt, t. ii. p. 81, etc. , f Internal provincea of the Vice-rojally. 

i Internal provinces of tne government of Chihuahua. % General Government 

lOr, rather, waa ao in 1805 j at preaent they exceed 8^000,000 sa will appear in the following 
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tte adttinistration of linuieea iu the two intendenciei of Souorft, and DoraiigOy tad 
in the provinces of New Mexico, Texas, and Cohahuila* With regard to LeoD» apd 
New St Anderoy they depended on the coounandant no farther than what regavded 
the military defence. 

The present troubles have, in part, overturned these administrative divisions; hut 
it is still indispensahle, as we have said, to be acquainted with the former conplicatad 
arrangement. 

The following table indicates, in a more particular manner, the distri- i SSm^ZS*'' 
bution of the population, and the very unequal proportion which it bore | iIm. 
with the 8upei€cial extent of the intendencies, when the total was 5,837,100. Each 
of the estimates must now be increased in the ratio of 5,637,100 to 8,000,000. 











Inhabitants 


— .— 


Extent in Square Leagues. 


PopuktioB. 


per Square Xieague. 




San-Louis Fotosi 


27,821 


Mexico* - - 


1,911,800 


fiuanaxuato - - • 


568 


Sonora - - - 


19,143 


Puebla - . . 


813,300 


Puebla ... - 


301 


Duraogo - - - 


16,873 


Guadalaxara - 


630,500 


Mexico . - - - 


255 


Guadalaxara - - 


9,612 




534,800 


Oaxaca • . - - 


120 


Mertda - • - 


5,977 


Guanaxuato • 


517,300 


Vailadolidt - - - 


109 


Mexico - . « 


5,927 


Merida - - - 


465,700 


Menda - - - - 


81 


Oaxaca - - - 


4,447 


ValladoUdJ . 


376,400 


Guadalaxara - - - 


66 


Vera Cruz - - 


4,141 


San-LfOuis Fotosi 


334,000 


Zacatecas - - - 


65 


YalladoUd - - 


3,447 


Durango - • 


159,70a Vera Cruz - - - 


38 


Puebk . - - 


2,696 


Vera Cruz - - 


166,000 


San-Louis Fotosi - 


12 


Zacatecaa - - 


2,355 


Zacatecaa - - 


153,300 


Durango - - - - 


10 




911 


Sonora - - - 


121,400 


Sonora - - - - 


6 



Casting a general glance over the whole surface of Mexico, we find 
that two-thirds of it are situated under the temperate, and the remaining 
third under the tonrid zone. The first part comprehends a surface of 82,000 square 
leagues. It includes the ^pranncm wtwna»; not only those that are subject to the 
immediate administration of the Viceroy of Mexico, such as the new kingdom of Leon 
and the province of New St. Andero ; but also those governed by their own general- 
commandant; for instance, the intendencies of Dufango and of Sonora, and the pro- 
vinces of Cohahuila, Texas, and New Mexico.§ In some places, small portions of 
the northern provinces of la Sonora, and of New St. Andero, stretch into the tropic 
of Cancer; and, in others, the southern intendencies of Guadalaxara, Zacatecas, and 
San-Louis de Fotosi, extend a little to the north of this boundary. Nevertheless, in 
consequence of a concourse of various ^causes, and local circumstances, more than 
tbree-fiflhs of the 39,000 square leagues, situated undeif the torrid zone, enjoy a cold, 
or modetate temperature, rather than a burning heat The whole interior of the 
Viceroyahy of Mexico, especially the interior of the country comprised under the 
ancient denominations of Anahuac, and of Meohoacan, and, in all probability, even 
the whole of New Biscay, form one immense elevated phiteau, from 6500 to 8200 
feet above the level of the neighbourhig seas; while, on the contrary, in Europe, those 
elevated lands that present the appearance of plains, such as the plateaus of Auvergne, 
Switzerland, and Spain, never rise higher than fnun 1300 to 2600 feet above the 
ocean. 

The chain of mountains that form the plateau of Mexico, appears, on | utmtaaSmu 
the slightest inspection of a geographical map, to be precisely the same which, under 
the name of the Andes, traverses the whole of southern America. When examined, 
nevertheless, in a physico-geogrephical point of view, the structure of this chain dif- 
fers very much to the south and north of the equator. In the southern hemisphere, 
the Cordillera is every where cleft and interrupted by crevices, that resemble open 

• 1^11,800, uid 1 476»400, in Hunib. Em. Pol. ii. 280. TV. 

« 138 if populatioo ii 476^400. h A. de Humboldt, t. i. p. 265. 
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veiDSi which could not be filled up by heterogeneous substences* If etetttted plahs 
be met with, as in the kingdom of Quito, and the parish <^ Fastos, they ought lather 
to be considered as high longitudinal valleys, bounded by two branches of the great 
Cordillera of the Andes. In Meiico, it is the ridge itself of the mountains ^t con- 
stitutes the plateau. In Pertt^ the highest peaks approach to form the central imii- 
nit of the Andes. In Bf emco, these same peaks, now become of less colossal di- 
mensions, but still from 16,000 feet to 17,700 fhet in height, are either scattered ow 
the plateau, or ranged in lines, which beer no relation of parallelism to the genenl 
direction of the Cordillera. In Peru, and in the kmgAMn of New Chrenada, the nora- 
ber of transverse valleys, of which the perpendicular depth is sometimes 4600 feet, 
prevent the inhabitants from tnvelliiig in any other mawier than on horseback, or en 
foot, or being carried on the backs of the Indians. In the kingdom of New Spain, 
on the contrary, carriages roll, without obstruction, from the capital of Meiico to 
8anta-F^, a distance of above 600 leagues. 
MniHB pta- I '^^^ length of the table land, comprehended between the hiti fudes of 



, 18^ and 40^, is equal to the meridional distance of Lorons from the tropic 
of Cancer,'a line which crosses ^e great desert of Africa. This extraordinaij pla- 
teau appears insensibly to decline towards the north, especially from the town of 
Durango, situated in New Biscay, at 140 leagues from Mexico. This slope, con- 
trary to the dbection of the rivers, wouM certainly appear very improbable, if it were 
not admitted by the learned and judicious traveller, to whom we are indebted for 
every thing precise, exact, and interesting, respecting these countries. We mttft 
take for granted, therefore, that the mountains to the north of Santa-F^ rise op 
abruptly to form the very elevated ridges and table land, frem which descend the 
Missouri and its tributary streams. 

Urrioftke I ^ ^® ^"^^^ plstcaus situsted round the capital of Mexico, the fint, 
phM«sMi. I which comprehends the valley of Toluca, is 85d0 feet in height; the 
second, or the valley of Tenochtitlan, ia 7460 feet; the third, or the valley of Ac- 
topan, 6553 feet; and the fourth, or the valley of Istla, is elevatod 8843 feet These 
four basins difier as much from each other in cliaMte, as in elevation above the level 
of the ocean. Each of them is adapted to a different species of cultivation. The 
last, and least elevated, is suitable for the growth of sugar-cane; the third, for tint 
of cotton; the second, lor producing the wheat of Europe; and, on the first, there 
a«e plantations of the Agaves, which may be considered as the vineyards of the 
Aztec Indians. 

XMtemmd I ff this Configuration of the surfece singukrly favour, in the interior 
flMiriir. I of New Spain, the conveyance ni merohandbe, navigation, and even the 

coustruction of canals, nature opposes great difficulties to the communication be- 
tween the interior of the kingdom and the coast, which, rising from the sea in the 
form of a rampart, every where presents an enormous difference ci level, and of 
temperature. The southern declivity, more especially, is rapid, and of difiicuit 
access. In travelling from the capital to Yera-Cruz, it is necessary to proceed sixty 
nautical leagues before a valley can be met with, of whieh the bottom is lower than 
3281 feet above the level of the sea. Of the eighty-four leagues that are reckoned 
as far as this port, fifty-six are occupied by the great plateau of Anahuae: the re- 
mainder of the road is nothing but one contintied and painful descent It i^ ^ 
difficulty of this descent that rendera the conveyance of the flour of Mexico to VerA' 
Cruz so expensive, and prevents it firom rivaUing, in £urope, the flour of Phi^- 
delphia. In the road of Acapulco, along the great ocean, the traveller reaches »<) 
temperate regions in less than a distance of seventeen leagues; after which, he has 
incessantly to ascend and descend as far as the sea. 

Wr«etiim of I ^^0 Cordillera of the Andes, which traverses the Isthmus of IHp^) 
the ConBHerm. | at ono time approaches the F^kcttc Ocean, at another, the coasts of t» 
Gulf of Mexico. In the kingdom of Guatimala, the crests of these mountoins, 
bristling with volcanic cones, stretch along the westerp coast from the lake of ^)<^' 
ragua as far as the bay of Tehuantepec; but* in the province of Oaxaca, ^^!^®f" 
the sources of the rivers Chimalapa and Quataroalco, it occupies the centre ot tn 
^^xican isthmus. Between the ISj'' and 21*' of latitude, in the inttindencies ot » 
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Puebla and Mexico, frdm Murteca to tiie mines of Zimapan, the cordiDera rtoiA due 
aoutii and north, and approaches the southern coast. It is in tiiis part I voteanoa or 
of the great plateau of Anahuac, between the capital of Mexico and | Mesko. 
the little towns of Cordova and Xalapa, ihat a group of volcanic mountains appear, 
which rival in elevation the highest peaks of the continent M. de Humboldt mea* 
snred the principal ones. PcfoeorTtftUy that is to saj, the Smoking Mountain, 
called by the Spaniards the great volcano, is 2764 toises, or 17,968 English feet in 
height ; the Jztaeci^HmiU^ or the White Woman, or the Sierra Ifwada of the Spa- 
niaids, is 2461 toises, or 16,000 feet ; the CiildUTepeUf or Starry Mountain, other- 
wise called the Peak of OriziUtaj is 2722 toises, or 17,697 feet; and the J^aukcatapa- 
Ttpellj or Cc^e de PeroU, is 2097 tenses,* or 13,633 Enclish feet 

More to the north of the nineteenth parallel, near the cefebnited mines I S^^^jf^SSS 
^f Zmapae and Doctor^ situated in die intendencies of Mexico, the | km. 
Cordillera takes the name of Sierra Madre^ in Mexican Tepe-Snewne. Again leaving 
behind it die eastern part of the kingdom, it runs to the north-west, towards the towns of 
San-Miguel-el-Grande and Gruanaxuata. To the north of this last town, considered 
as the Potosi of Mexico, the Sierra Madre expands to an extraordinary breadth, and 
shortly afterwards dividing into three branches, the most eastern one of which pro- 
ceeds-towards Charcas, and Real de Catorce, to lose itself in the new kingdom of 
Leon, the western branch occupies a part of the intendency of Guadalaxara. From 
SolaiiM it rapidly sinks, and is extended, by Culiacan and Arispe, into the intendency 
of Sonora, as fhr as the borden of the Rio-Gila. Under the thirtieth degree of lati- 
tude, howev^, it again acquires a considerable height in Tarahumara, near the Gulf 
of CaUfomia, where it begins to form the mountains of Pinuria alia, celebrated for 
their extensive watkingB c^ gold. The third branch of the Sierra-Madre, which may 
be looked upon as the central chain of the Mexican Andes, occupies the whole extent 
of the intendency of Zacatecas. It may be traced through Durango and Parral in 
New Biscay, as far as the Surra de Los Mimbres, situated to the west I siem de 
of Rio-Grande-del-Norte; and from thence it traverses New Mexico, | ^'^"^'^ 
and joins the mountains of Laa QrMu, and the iSierra Verde. This mountainous 
country, situated under the fortieth degree of latitude, was examined, in 1777, by the 
Fathera Escalaste and Fond. It gives rise to the Rio-Gila, the sources of which 
approach those of tiie Rio-del-Norte. It is the crest of this central branch of the 
Sierra-Madre, which divides the watere between the great Ocean and the sea of the 
Antilles. It is this of which Fiedler and the intrepid Mackenzie examined the cdn- 
tinuation,* under the 60^ and 55® of north latitude, f The map of Don Alzato gives 
the peculiar name of the Sierra do8 Pedemaiea, or the Mountain of Gun- Flints, to 
one pa^ of the Sierra de Mimbre, a chrcumstance which seems to indicate a resem- 
blance between the rocks of this chain and those of the Rocky Mountains. 

The granite, which here appears to form, as it does every where else, | Grtnitkradu. 
the lowest stratum, appears at the surface in the Kttle chain that bordera the Pacific 
Ocean, and which, on the side of Acapulco, is separated from the mass of high 
countiy by the Valley of Peregrine. ]; The beautiful port of Acapulco is excavated, 
by the hand of nature, in granitic rocks. The same rock forms the mountains of 
Mixteca and of Zapateca, in the intendency of Oaxfca.§ The central plateau, or 
Analiuac, appeare like an enormous dike of perph3nrilic rocks, distin- I Pwph yntic 
guished from those of Europe by the constant pre^nce of hornblend, | '"^^ 
and by the absence of quartz. They conlain immense deposits of gold and silver. 
Basalt, amygdaloid, trap, gypsum, and the Kmestone of Jura, || form the predominant 
rocks* The strtit) succeed each other here in the same order as in Europe, except 
that syenite alternates with serpentine. The secondary rocks equally resemble those 
of <nir European countries; but hitherto, no considerable beds of rock-salt or of 
coal have been discovered in the plateau of Mexico, while, on the contrary, the^ 

* A. de Humboldt, Account of the Equstorisl Regiom, p. 148. Views and Monumcntf* 

p. 233. 
t In the Voyage h la Califomie, of Chappe d'Auteroche. 

t Deacriptton of the road from Vera-Cruz to Acapulco, in the Atlas of the Essay on Mexico. 
^ A. de Humboldt, Mexico, t xi. p. 318. ff Prinutive limestone. 
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BubflUaees, mfeckiOf (he former, appeer to eapgl in greet iteadence to tlie north of 
the Gulf of California, near the Lue Tiiapaaogoa.* 

ffiM«iM*nin I '^^^ porphyry of the Sierra de Santa Rosa appears in gigantic maMes, 
Twndn. I which aMume extraordinaty abbpes, imitating the appearance of roined 
walls and bastions. The masses that appear to have been thas hewn with the pick-^u 
and ^Tated 1000 or 1300 feet, aie catted in the conntiy bmffa. Enormous balli, 
contained in concentric beds, rest on isolated' rocks. These porphyries give the 
environs of the town of Guanazuato a singularly romantic aspect* The porphyiitie 
rook of Mamanchetn, known in the country by the name of lo9 Orgmma de Jlclopai^ 
rises to the view in the horison like an old tower, of which the shattered base bat 
become narrower than the sommitt The perphyritie traps in columns, ^ifhieh teroiK 
nate the mountain of Jacal and Oyamel, are crowned with pine trees and oak, which 
add a certain picturesque gracefulness to this imposing sight*]; It is from these 
mountains that the ancient Meiioans obtained the HmU or Obstdian^ of which thej 
formed their cutting instrumenta. 

The Cofrt de Perote is a porphyritic mountain, eievaled 18|688 foot above the lere) 
of the sea, and represents an ancient saieophagus, aarmeunled by a pyramid at one 
of its extremities.^ The basalts of La Regia, of which the priamatio oelumnfl, t 
hundred feet in height, h»re their oentral parts harder than the rest, form the native 
decorations of a very beautifiil cascade. || 

M^M^ I The inhabitants of Mezioo scarcely look up^vokanoes as a curioeity, 
SSn. I so familiar are they with the effects of theee edossal furnaces. Almost 

all the summits of the American Cordilleras contain craten* That of Mount Popoct 
is said to be half a league in circumference; but, at present, it is inaocossible. The 
Orizma is also a volcaao, from which, in 1545, an eniptiott took place, and eontiaumi 
burning for twenty years. This mountain is eaUed by the Indiana dUal^Teped^ or 
the Starty Mountain, on account of the luminotts exhaiatioBs which rise fkom its 
crater, and play round its summit, which is covered with eternal snow. The sides 
of these colossal cones, adorned with magnifieent foiests of cedar and pine, are no 
longer overwhelmed by eruptions, nor furrowed by torrents of burning lava. It evoi 
appears that currents of Uva, properly so called, do not abound in Mexico. Never- 
theless, in 1759, the plains of Joralb, im the shores of the Pacific Ocean, formed 
the scene of one of the most tremendous catastrophes that the aurfaoe of the globe 
has ever experienced. In one single night, there issued from the earth a volcano of 
1494 feet in height, surrounded by mere than 3000 apertures, which still continue 
smoking to the present day. MM. Huasbeidt and BonpUmd descended into the 
burning crater of the great volcano, no less ttian 258 feet in peipendicular depth, 
leaping over crevices which exhaled sulphuretted hydrogen in a state of infiammation. 
Afler many dangers, on account of the fragility of the basaltic and syenitio lava, they 
almost reached the bottom of ik» crater, where the ahr was, in an extmordinaiy de- 
gree, surcharged with carbonic acid. 

The granitic mountains of Oaxaca do not contain any known volcano ; but, more 
to the south, Guatimala was kept in a state of constant alann by the vicinity of two 
mountains, one of which vomked fire, and the other water, and ended at last by 
swallowing up this great city. IT 

The volcanoes continue as Far as Nicaragua. Near this city is that of Moman* 
tombo. The Omo-Tepetl sheets up ito burning peak fi^m the bosom of the lake of 
Nicaragua. Other volcanic mountains border Uie Gul& of the pacific Ocean. Tbe 
province of Costa Rica likewise contains volcanoes ; and, amcrngst othem, that of 
Varu, situated in the chain called Boruca. 

iiiMa. I We will not terminate this sketoh of the American*mouatains, without 

speaking of its celebrated mines of gold and silver, of which the annual produce, 
even in ordinary times, amounts to AiUy 38,000/>00 piastres, or, 4,588,383 pounds 

* A. de Humboldt, Mexico, t. iv. p. 134. 

t Id. ibid. Views and Monumenti, pi. Ixiv. 335 En^ith feet high. % Id. ibid. liv. 

\ Id. ibid. pi. zxxiv. 1 Id. ibid« p; 1^. 

^ Lorenzana, cited in the Essay on Meiico, t. i. p. 171. 
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steriing.* The goU, wMch forms only otto tvrentf-Becond part of the whole, is 
found in little straw-like fragmente and grains, in the alluvial lands of Sonora, and 
Pimeha Alta. It also ensts in Yeins, in the m6untains of gneiss and micaceous 
schistns of the province of Oaxaca. The nlver appears to aflfoct the plateau of 
Anahuac, and of Mechoacan. The mine of Batopilaa, in New Biscay, the roost 
Dorlheiiy that has yet been explored, has afforded the greatest qaantity of native silver, 
while, in the others, the metal is extracted from the minerals which they caM meagrij 
such as red, bhck, muriated, and sulphuretted silver ; or, from lead. The want of 
mercury, which ie pN>eured ftom China and Austria, is the only thing that eheeks4he 
spirit ^ mining. The mines already known, are ht from giving any indicalioif of 
being exhausted. One Spanisrd affirms that, in the province of Texas, aR the stones 
contain silver.f 

The great elevation at which nature has deposited her immense me- I itoHcohrad. 
taUic ridbes m New Spain, is a somce of reornvkable advuitage to the I SnSSSi*'*^ 
progress of national industry. In Peru, the roost consideraUe mines of I "iiM* 
silver ate found at an ittnense height, very near ttiehsait of eternal snow. In order 
to explore these mines, men, provisions, and cattle, nmst be broo^t firom a distance. 
Towns, situated on elevated plains, where water freeses during the wh<^e year, and 
where trees no longer grow, are not calculated to fMrm a very attractive habitation* 
Nothing but the hope of acquiring riches could induce any man possessed of personid 
liberty^ to abandon Uie delicious climate of the valleys, and voluntarily isolate him- 
self on the summit of tiie Andes. In Mexico, on the contrary, the richest mines of 
silver, such as those of GwmaxwUOj Zmeaheatj Toseo, and R$al dtl Monit^ are found 
at the medium elevation of from 5560 to f(562 feet There, the mines are smround- 
ed by caltivated land, towns, and villages; while forests crown the neighbouring 
heights; every thing, in short, fheiKtates the exploring of their subterraneous riches. 
In the midst of St» namoreos menntains which nature has granted to I SiSdacyor 
New Spain, it suffers, in general, like the parent country, from a want | «Ma>. 
of water, and of navigable rivera. The great river Rio Awoo M Aorfe, and the Rio 
Coioradoy are the onty rivers that HMnt attention, from the length of their course, and 
the great mass of water which they carry to the ocean; but, flowing as they do, in 
the most uncultivated part of the langdom, it will be long before they possess any 
interest with legaid to commeree. In all the equinoctial part of Mexico, only small 
rivers are met wteh ; but their estuaries are very bread. The narrow form of the con- 
tinent prevents the umon of a great body of water; while the rapid declivity of the 
Cordillera gives rise to torrents rather than rivers. Among the small number of rivera 
which are found in the soodiern part of the country, the-only ones that may one day 
or other become interesting fbr ^ commefoe of the interior, are, the Rio HttaaaeU' 
loco and that of Jiharadoj both of which are to the south-east of Vera Cruz, and ara 
calcukUed to fosilitate the communication with the kingdom of Guatimala; the Rio 
de Montezuma, which carries the waters of the lakes and valley of Tenochtitlan to 
the Rio de Pannco, and by which, forgetting the elevation of the ground, a naviga- 
tion has been proposed between the capital and the eastern coast; the Rio de Zaca- 
tula; and, in fine, the great river of Saint Jago or ToloUMm, formed by the union of 
the rivera of Leorma, and Las Laxas, which might convey the flour of Sakimanca, 
of Zelaya, and, perhaps, also, that of the whole intendency of Guadaiaxara, to Port 
San Bias, on the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

The lakes with which Mexico abounds, and the greater part of which | uim 
seem annually to dhninish in size, are merely the remains of those immense basins 
that appear once to have existed on the lofty and extensive plains of the Cordillera; 
We may notice the great lake of Shapala, in New Galicia, which covere nearly one 
hundred and sixty square leagues of the country; the lakes of the valley pf Mexico, 
that occupy one-fourth of the suriace of this valley; the lake of Pazcuaso, in the in* 

* Aocoidiiiic to the piastre of 4(3 employed by Humboldt, and copied here. PoL Esi.in Kb. 
ii. chap. iz. and in vol. ii. p. 537. Engl. Trans.— The translator of Humboldt's Bssav, ooncera* 
ed in the MorniiM^ Chronicle; also, translator of Von Busch, and Memotri of Golsoni. Mr. 
Bisck makes it 4|4) ; also, Anderson, Comm. Diet. p. 472. 

t Viagero Universal, t. zxv. p. 249, 
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tendency of ValladoUd, one of the most pictimeque spots on tlM globe; and the kke 
of Mextitlan, with that of Parras, in New Biscay. 

Ti» Mm or I The Lake of Jficaragua merits very particular attention in oome- 
''^**'*'*^ I quence of its tides, and its position between the two oceans. It is pio- 
bable that its position is yeiy elevated,* a circumstance that would render It voy 
difficult, or even useless, to carry into execution the vague project of a caaal of 
communication, which every one has been able to dream of, biU ii^iich it was re* 
served for M. Martin de la Bastide to publish, under the triple form of a pamphlet,8 
fan, and a snuff-box! M. de la Bastide, however, has only forgotten three things: Hs 
does not give us the level of the country between the lake and the gulf of Papagayo 
on the west coast ; he does not point out the manner of rendering mtvigable the river 
St John from the east, interrupted as it is by numerous fidls of water; and he is 
not aware that, during the autumn, a pestilential atmosphere interdicts aU approach 
to the mouth of this river. Generally speaking, all the various projects for c^ienings 
communication between the Atlantic and Pacific Ocean are attended with 
this inconvenience, that the caaal would not admit vessels of the size 
that are required for the navigation of the open sea. It would become 
necessary, therefore, to unload and reload their cargoes, by which the benefit arising 
from a canal would be reduced almost to a level with the advantages which would result 
from a good road, communicating with two ports on their respective seas. Id fmci, t 
road would not have the same e&ct as a canal, in drawing the jealous atlentioa, and 
exciting the hostile encroachments of foreign powers; a danger which already appeara 
to have determined Spain to forbid, on pain of death, the renewal of any plan what- 
ever for establishing such a communication.! It appears, nevertheless, that, vecj 
recently, new researches have been made respecting the most favourable points for 
constructing a canal of communication. The isthmus of Tehuantepec, to the south 
of Oaxaca, presents the two rivers of Huasacualco and of Chimilapa, which, united 
together by means of a canal of seven or eight leagues in length, would make the 
two oceans communicate. The river Atrato, which fidls into the Gulf of Darien, to 
the south-east of the isthmus of Panama, is already united by a little canal, naviga- 
ble for boats in the rainy season, to the Rio jSou Jwm^ a brook which empties itself 
into the Pacific Ocean. This, perhaps, is the very spot at which the olwin of the 
Andes is the most completely interrupted, for the canal does not appear to be consi- 
derably elevated above the level gf the two seas.^ 

SoteoMi. I To complete the description of the Mexican tenitory, we must again 
cast a glance over the coasts and seas by which they are washed. The whole of 
the eastern or Atlantic coast of New Spain ought to be looked upon as an immense 
dike or wall, against which the trade-winds, apd the perpetual movement of the waters 
from east to west, heave up the sand which the agitated ocean holds suspended. The 
revolving current, arriving from the Southern AUantic Ocean, first rolb past Brazil 
and Guyana, and then coasts the Caraccas, from Gumana to Darien. It returns to- 
ward Catoche in Yucatan, and after long whirling in eddies in the Gulf of Mexico, 
it issues by the Bahama Channel or Gulf of Florida, and directs its course towards 
the Bank of Newfoundland. The sand accumulated by the eddying whirl of the 
water from the Peninsula of Yucatan to the mouth of the Rio del Norte, insensibly 
contracts the basin of the Gulf of Mexico, by adding to the breadth of the continent 
The rivers that descend from the Sierra Madre to empty themselves into the Sea of 
the Antilles, contribute not a little to fill up and elevate the bottom. The whole of 
the eastern coast of New Spain, from 18° to 26^ of Utitude, is obstructed by bsis. 
bm. I Only vessels drawing little water can cross one of these bars without 

running the risk of touching. Nevertheless these obstacles, so formidable to com- 
merce, facilitate, at the same time, the defence of the country against the ambitious 
projects of a European conqueror. 

* From its tidet, and our author's own statements, (see Nieartgus, in B. xzxv. folfowiog;} it 
cannot be very elevated. Ed.— Polit. Ess. i. p. 25.— Engl. Tr. 
. t Alcedo, Diccionario Geographico de las Indias, at the words Isthmus and Atrato. 

t A. de Humboldt, Mexioo, liv. i. chap. ii. 
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Anodier "very sefiovtiiMOQTeiiieiice is omnmoa both to the eosteni and | vu^gg^m ^ 
western coasts of the Isthmus. Tiolent 8tonn» render it almost impossi- | *^ ^''""^ 
ble, during several months, to e(S9Ct*ik landing, and thus prevent almost all navigation 
along these shores. The north-west Mads, denoieinated loa nortea^ blow in the 
Gulf of Mexico from the autumnal equinox to the spring. In September and October 
they are generally mild, and are at their greatest height in the month of March. On 
the east coast the navigation is very dangerous in the months of July and August, 
<kea<lfttl tornadoes blowing at that time from the south*west* At this season, and 
even tiU September and October, the anchorage of San Bias, Acapulco, and all the 
ports of the kin^om of CKiatimala, are exceedingly unsafe. During the fine pact 
of the year, from October till May, the tranquillity of the ocean is again interrupted 
in these roadsteads by the furious winds from the north-east and north-west, known 
by the names of Papagauo and TehMontepec. 

After this sketch of th#|B^eneral distribution of the land, we perceive f ciimat^ 
that the coasts of New Spain are almost the only part of it that enjoys a warm cli^ 
mate, so as to be proper for supplying those productions which are the object of 
commerce whh the Antilles. The intendeney of Yesa Crux, with the exception of 
the plateau which extends frosn Perots to the Peak of Orizaba, Yucatan, the coasts 
of Oaxaca, the maritime provinces of New St. Andero and Texas, the new kingdom 
of Leon, the province of Cohahuila, the uncultivated country calle^d Bohon de Mapimij 
the coasts of California, the west part of Sonora, Cinaloa, and New Gallicia, the 
southern borders of the intendencies of Yalladolid, Mexico, and la Puebla, are tracts 
of country which ate low, and only interrupted by inconsiderable eminences. The 
mean anauar Semperature oi these plains, as well as of the ravines that are situated 
under the tropics, and the elevation of which above the ocean does not exceed 9676 
feet, is from IT" to 79'' of Fahrenheit's thermometer; that is to say, from 17'' to 19'' 
F. greater than the mean temperature of Naples.* These fertile regions, | Hoc mmtriet. 
denominated by the natives iVerrot CalietUeay that is to say, hot countries, produce 
sugar, indigo, cotton, and bananas, in abundance. When, however, Europeans, not 
accustomed to tlie climate, reside there for a long time, and when they assemble 
together in populous towns, these countries become subject to the yellow fever, known 
under the name of the black vomit, or vomito priUo, .The port of Acapulco, and 
the valleys of Bapagayo and Peregrine, may be classed among those portions of the 
globe where the air is constantly &e hottest and most unhealthy. On the eastern 
coast of NewSpain the great heats are tempered for some time, when the north 
wind brings strata of opld air fropi Hudson's Bay, towards the pajrallel of the Ha- 
vannah and Yera-Cruz. These impetuous winds blow from the month of October 
to that of March. Yery oflen they cool the air to such a degree that, near the 
Havannah, the theiteometer descends to Z2^^ F. and, at Yera-Crux, to 61", a very 
remarkable depression of the mercury for countries situated under the torrid zone. 

On the declivity of the cordillera, at the height of from 4000 to 5000 I Tompmte 
feet, there constantly reigns the genial temperature of spring, which does | ^<>*^''^^ 
not vary more than eight or nine degrees. Intense heat, and excessive cold, are 
equally unknown. This region is called by the natives Tierraa Tmniptadaa^ or, Tem- 
perate Countries, in which the mean heat of the whole year is from 68" to 70<^ F. 
This B the delicious cHmate of Xalapa, Tasco, and Chilpaningo, three towns cele- 
brated for the extreme salubrity of their clii^ate, and for the abundance of the fruit 
trees that are cultivated in their environs, ^nfortunately this medium elevation of 
4200 feet is almost theisame as that at which tne clouds float above the plains adjacent 
to the sea, for, in consequence of this circumstance, these temperate regions, although 
situated upon elevated ground, are often enveloped in dense fogs. 

The third zone, designated by the appellation of TuTxa9 Friasy or^ | coMcMmttin. 
Cold Countries, comprehends the plateaus .that are higher than 7200 feet above the 
level of the ocean, and of which the medium temperature ds 63° F. and under. In 
the capital of Mexico, the centigrade thermometer has been seen some degrees below 
the freezing point; but this phenomenon is very rare. More commonly the winters 

« A. ds Humboldt, Mexico, t. i. p. 385. 
Vol. III.— M m 
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«ie as miU there w at Naples. In the coldest season, the mediuin heel of the day 
is from S^" to 58* F. In summer, the Uiermometer in the shade does not rise above 
750 p, Xhe most ordinary mean temperature that prevails over the whole of the 
great plateau of Mexico is 63"^ F., which is equal to the temperature of the air at 
Rome; and the olire-tree is cultivated with success. This same plateau, however, 
according to the classification of the natives, belongs to the IWnw Frias. T\ma, 
with them the expressions cold and hot have no absolute signification. But those 
plateaus that are higher than the valley of Mexico, those, for example, whose acttnl 
height exceeds 8200 feet, although situated under the tropics, have a climate whidi, 
even to an inhabitant of the north, appears rude and disagreeable.* Of this descrip- 
tion are the plains of Talma, and the heights of Guchilaqua, where, during a gmt 
part of the day, the air never becomes hotter than from 43* to 46* F. The olive 
here bear8.no fruit . 

All the regions denominated cold enjpy a mean temperfture of from 52* to 66* F. 
equal to that of France and Lombardy. Still, vegetation there is much less vigorous, 
and the plants of Europe do not grow with the same rapidity as in their native soil. 
The winters, at an elevation 0$ 8200 feet, are not extremely severe. Jt must, how- 
ever, be admitted that, in summer, the sun never heats the rarefied air of these pfat- 
teaus sufficiently to accelerate the expansion of flowers, and to bring the fi^it to per- 
fect maturity. It is4his unvarying equability of temperature, this absence of a fervent 
but ephemeral heat, which impreshes a peculiar character on the climate of the higfa 
equinoctial regions. Accordingly, the cultivation of many vegetables is less Success- 
fill on the ridge of the Mexican cordilleras, than on the i^ains situated to' the north 
of the tropic, although it often happens that the mean temperature of^ these latter is 
lower than that of the plateaus comprised between the 19^ and 22^ of north latitude. 
Sb mom i. I In the equinoctial region of Mexico, and even as far as the 28^ of north 
^SSSf^^ I latitude, only two seasons are known; that, namely, of the rains, which 
commences in the month of June or July, and ends in September or October; and 
the dry season, which continues eight months, from October, namely, till the «id of 
May. The formation of the clouds, and the precipitation of the water dissolved by 
the air, generally begin on the eastern slope of the Cordillera. These phenomena, 
accompanied by loud electrical explosions, extend in succession from east to west, 
in the direction of the trade- winds; so that the rain falls fifteen or twenty dajfs later 
on the central plateau than at Vera Cruz. Sometimes, in the months of December 
and January, rain, mixed with sleet and snow, is seen fklUng on the mountains, even 
at an actual elevation of mora than 6562 feet ^These rains, however, continue only 
a few days ; and, cold as they are, they are looked upon as highly beneficial to the 
vegetation of wheat, and the growth of pastures. From the parallel of 24^ to that of 
dO^, the rain falls less frequently, and continues a shorter tim^. Fortunately, the 
snow, of which there is a considerable quantity from the 26^ of latitude, compensates 
for this acaroity of rain.* 

SfStSitMD? I ^^ France, and in the greater part of Europe, the em|rfoyment of land, 
pcfMnvH. I and agriculturafdivisions, exclusively depend on geographical latitude ; 
the configuration of the country, the proximity of the ocean, or other local circum- 
stances, exerting only a feeble influence over the temperature. On the other hand, 
in the equinoctial regions of America, the climate, the nature of the productions, the 
aspect, and general features of the country, are almost all of them modified by the 
elevation of the land above the level of the sea. In latitudes 19^ and 22^, sugar, 
cotton, and especially cocoa and indigo, do not afford an abundant crop at a less ele- 
vation than 2000 or 2600 feet European wheat occupies a zone which, on the slope 
of the mountains, generally commences at the height of 4585 feet, and finishes at 
9752 feet The buiana, that most useful plant, which constitutes the principal nou- 
rishment of all the inhabitants of the tropics, almost entirely ceases to bear fruit aboTe 
the level of 5000 feet The oak of Mexico grows only between 2500 and 10,078 
feet of elevation. The pine descends towards the shores of Vera Cruz, only as low 

* A. de Humboldt* Mexique, t iti. p. 73. 
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•0 60i8 feet ; but it miut also be added, that the/ do not riae hi^er, towards the 
line of perpetaal snow, than 13,123 feeU* 

The provinces denoaanated inUrwUf and i&tuated in the temperate I ygg^gg^ 
zone, but especially those comprehended between the 30° and 38° of | FrarmcM. 
latitude, enjoy, with the rest of North America, a climate essentially different from 
that which prevails under the same paralles, on the old continent : it is particularly 
distinguished by a striking inequality in the temperature of the different seasons. 
Winters of a German rigour succeed to summers that vie with those of Naples and 
Sicily. But this difference of temperature is much less marked in those parts of the 
new continent <which approach the Pacific Ocean, than in the more eastern regions. 
If the pUiteau of New Spain is singularly cold in winter, the tempera- 1 n,,,,,, nn^i 
ture of summer is far higher than could be inferred from the thermome- [ •»«• 
trical observations made by Bouguer and Condamine, in the Andes of Peru. It is 
to this heat, and to other local causes, that we must attribute the aridity wlj^ich incom- 
modes these beautiful countries. In fact the interior, particularly an extensive por- 
tion of the plateau of Anabuac, is completely stripped of vegetation. The enormous 
mass of the Mexican Cordillera, and the immense ei^tent of its plains, produce a re- 
flection of the solar rays, which, at an equal height, is not observed in other moun- 
tainous countries of a more unequal surface Independently of this circumstance, 
the land is so high that its mere elevation, from the consequently diminished atmo- 
spheric pressure which is exerted on fluids by the rarefied air, must sensibly augment 
the evaporation that takes plkce from the surface of these great plateaus. On the 
other hand, the Cordillera is not sufliciently elevated for any considerable I n,,;^ ^ p^ 
number of its peaks to finter within the limit of perpetual snow. This | p«i"^ now. 
snow, at the period ot its minimum, in the month of September, dees not descend, 
under the parallel of Mexico, lower than 14,465 feet ; but in January, its boundary 
is met with as low as i;2,139 feet To the north, from. latitude 20"^, and, especially, 
from 22^ to 30^, the rains,«vhich continue only during the months of June, July, 
August, and September, are by no oceans firequent in the interior of the country. The 
ascending current, or column of heated air that rises from the plains, prevents the 
clouds from being precipitated in the form of rain, and thus saturating the dry saline 
earth, almost denuded of shrubs. There are few springs in the mountains, which, in 
a great measure, are composed of porous amygdaloid and laminated or shattered 
pof]^yries. Instead of collecting in little subterraneous basins, the water filters 
thr^hjgh the earth, and loses itself in the crevices which have been opened by ancient 
volcanic erup^ons. fhia water only issues, at the base of the Cordillera. On the 
coasts, it forms a great number of rivers^ the course of which, however, is very 
short. 

The aridity of the central table, and the' want of trees, are extremely 
injurious to the working of ^e mines; these evils have sensibly increased 
since the arrival of the Europeans in Mexico. Not only have the conquerors de- 
stroyed without planting, but by artificially drying up extensive tracts of land, they 
have occasioned a still more important evU. The muriates of soda and of lime, the 
nitrate of potass, and other saline substances, cover the surface of the soil. They 
have spread themselves with a degree of rapidity which the chemist feels it difficult 
to expudn. In consequence of this abundance of salts — ^these efflorescences so inju- 
rious to cultivation*-the table land of Mexico resembles, in some places, that of 
Thibet, or the saline Steppes of central Asia. 

Happily this parched aridity of soil reigns only on the most elevated plains. A 
great fuu^ of the vast kingdom of New Spain may be classed with the most fertile 
countries of the earth. The shelving declivity of the Cordillera is exposed to humid 
winds, and to firequent fqgs; and vegetation, promoted by these aqueous vapours, 
dis{days an im|>osing degree of beauty and luxuriance. The truth is, the | sdnbriij. 
humidity of the coasts, favouring the putrefaction of a prodigious mass of organic 
substances, proves the cause of diseases to which Europeans, and others not habit- 
uated to the climate, are exposed: for, under the burning sky of the tropics, the un- 

* A. de Humboldt, Mexique, t. i. p. 290. 
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healthiness of the eir is almost inrariablj a sure indication of entraordinafy feitSity in 
the soil. Nevertheless, with the exception of some sea^ports, and of some deep 
and humid valleys, where the natives suffer from intermittent fever, New Spain ought 
to be considered as a singularly healthy country. A dry and uniform degree of heat 
is very favourable to longevity. At Vera Cruz, in the midst of the epidemic attacks 
of the yellow fever, (the black vomit,) the natives, and those strangers who have 
been already some years habituated to the climate, enjoy the most perfect state of 
health. In general, the coasts and arid plains of Equatorial America ought Co bs 
looked upon as healthy, notwithstanding the intense heat of the sun, the perpendicu^ 
lar rays of which are reflected from the soil. 

Vegetation varies with the temperature, frqm the burning shores of 
the ocean, to the icy summits of the Cordilleras. In the hot regions, as 
high as 1200 feet, the fan^leaved palms, the mtragtfona and pumos palms, 
the white opeodoxa, the Toumefinrtia hirstUissima^ the Cordia geraachanhUy the willow- 
leaved cephalanthus, the Hypti§ hursatOj SalpimUkus arenariuB, globular anaranthus, 
pinnated calabash tree, or Creseentia eujcUey the podopterw, Mexican willow-leaved 
bignonia. Salvia MexicanOj Perdictum Hananenae^ Qyrocarpua, Leticophyllwn tanbi- 
guum, Gompkia Mtxicana^ Panieum divaricaiumj Bauhmia octt/eofa, Haemaioxylon 
radiatumy Hymenaea courbarilj foliia ratutiSf Sunetmiia Mancana, and the sumac-leaved 
Malpighiay predominate in the spontaneous vegetation of this region. On the con- 
fines of the temperate and the torrid zone are cultivated the sugar-cane, the cotton, 
the cocoa, and indigo plants ; but they never ascend above the elevation of 1800 or 
S400 feet. The sugar-cane, however, prospers well in valleys elevated 6000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The banana tree extends from th&ahores of the sea, to 
iiithetenip» I ^ bcight of 4850 feet. The temperate region, from 1200 to 6600 feet 
nte region. | of elevation, presents the Liquidambar s<yrcur, Etjihroxtfkm Jlfejrica- 
ntfin, Piper longunij ArdLia pigitatay distaff of Pazcuar, ^htardiola Mexicama^ TageU$ 
minutay Ptychotria pattcifloroy quamoclit of Cholula, Hel^tine dfaampelosy veronica of 
Xalapa, Globular Mexican veronica, stachys of Actopan, Mexican sage, soft gaiilier^ 
thick-flowered arbutus protei-flowered eryngo, laurel of Cervantes, wUlow-leaved 
daphne, Frt<t7/arfa barbaiOy Yucctk spinosa, (rhus) CobcMa scondetis,* yellow sage, | 
four varieties of Mexican oak, commencing at an elevation of 2820 feet, and ending 
at 620; the mountain yew, and the corregated angular Banisteria. 
In the eou I In the cold region, at a height of from 6600 to 14,100 feeiy we meet 
'*'^*^ I with the thick stemmed oak, {Q^erc^t8 craanpesy) the Mexican roserthe 

elder, which disappears at the height of 11,100 feet; the iwonderful^ CAetroslenum 
plaiatw't'desy of which we shall speak further on, the Kramtriay the Valeriana eomu^ 
copi(Zy the Datura suparba, cardinal sage, dwarf potentilla, Alyatum nnuatumy and the 
Mexican strawberry. The pines, which* commence in ihe temperate zone at the * 
height of 5700 feet, do not disappear till they reach the cold at 12,300 feet* Thus 
the coniferouB frees, unknown in South America, here terminate, as they do in the 
Alps and Pyrenees, the standard .of vegetation in the larger plants. At the very 
limit of perpetual snow, we find the Arenaria bryoidesy Cnicua moo/w, and the Chekme 
genlicmoidea.'l We shall be able to add a greater degree of interest to this dry nomen 
clature, when M. de Humboldt has completed the botanical part of his vast and 
learned work. 

Annmtwy I Among the Mexican vegetables that furnish abundant alimentuy sub- 
^"^^ •] stance, the banana occupies the first rank. The two species, called the 

PlfUano-ariony and Dominicoy§ appear to be indigenous; the cam^urt, or •MiMosapien* 
tuMy has been brought thither from Africa. One single cluster of bananas often contains 
from 160 to 180 fruits, and weighs fi'om 60 to 80 pounds. A piece of land of 120 
yards surface, easily produces 4000 pounds weight of fruity wlntst the same extent 
will scarcely produce more than thirty pounds weight of wheat, or eighty pounds of 
potatoes. The maniva occupies the same region as the banana. The cultivation of 



SaWIt aurea i ? f Penoon* Syn. i. p. 185. 

A. de de Humboldt, Prole{|fomena in Nov. Spec. Plant, p. 40, 41. Idem, Mexieo» ] 
-'. ix. Idem, Tab. of the Gcog. of Plants. ^ Muss paradisiaca et regis. 
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make m a^ more eztanded* This mdigenous vegetable* sueeeeda on the sea coosc^ 
and in the valleys of the Tolucca, at the height of S400 feet above the ocean. Maize 
commonlj produces in the proportion of 150 to 1. It forms the prmcipal noarish*- 
roent both of animals and men. Wheat, barley, and the other grains of Europe, am 
cultivated no where but on the plain which is situated in the temperate region. TVheat 
oommonlj produces at the rate of twenty-five or thirty for one. In the coldest re*> 
gion, they cultivate the cmginal potato of South America, the Trop€Bokum ucuUniwm, 
a new species of capueine, or Idian cress, and the Chenopodkan qmnooy the grain oi 
which is an equally agteeable and healthy aliment, [n the temperate and cold regions 
we also meet with the oca, {OxaH» tiAerosa;1[) the potato and the yam are cultivated 
in the hot region. Notwithstanding the abundant produce of so many alimentaiy 
plants, dry seasons expose Mexico to periodical famine. 

This country produces indigenous species of the cheny-tree, apple, | Fmit ticMu 
walnut, mulberry, and strawberry. It has likewise made the acquisition of the greater 
parts of the fruits of Europe, as well as those of th^ torrid zone. The taagtieif, a 
variety ofi\fi agave,;{; furnishes a drink denominated pulquej of which the inhabitanta 
of Mesdco consume a very great quantity. The fibres of the maguey suppfy hemp 
and paper ; and the prickles Bte used for pens and nails. 

The cultivation of sugar increases, although, generally speaking, it is t tim ragv 
confined to the temperate .region, and in consequence of the scanty popn- | **^ 
latioD, the hot and moist plains of the sea coasts, so well adapted for the growth of 
this plant, continue in a great measure uncultivated. Ten years ago, the exporta- 
tion of sugar by the port of Vera Cruz amounted to ^0291,666 sterling. The sugar<* 
cane here is cultivated and manufactured by free people. 

in the burning climate of Guattmala, are produced the best indigo, and | indigo, 
the best cocoa. The annual produce of the plantations of indigo amounts | ^^*^*^ 
to iS500,000, the mere exportation of cocoa is valued at iSl, 875,000 sterling. It is 
from thd Mexican language that we have derived the term chocoJatl, of which, how- 
ever, we have soAened the final termination. The nuts of the cocoa, considered in 
Mexico as an article of the greatest necessiQr, are used instead of small money, six 
nuts being equivalent to one sous. 

The intenden^y of Oaxaca, is at present the only province where they I codiiaMi,be. 
cultivate on a large scale the JVbpai,'or Caehu eocMmlifery upon which | ^^ 
the insect that produces the cochineal, delights to feed. Cecbineal is annually ex- 
ported to the amount of ^6500,000 sterling. § Among the other useful vegetables, 
we must notice the Concohvim joiapa^ or true jalap, which grows naturally in the 
Canton of Xalapa, to the north-west pfTera Cruz; the Epidendrum vaniUay which, 
as well as the jalap, loves the shade of the liquidftmbars and the amyris; the Copals 
fera offictnaUsy and the Tohifara baUmmm^ two trees which produce odoriferous re- 
sins, known in commeroe by the name qf the balsam of copivi and of tolu. 

llie shores and bays of Honduras and of Campeachy have been cele- | Dy^wooda. 
brated, since the period of their first discovery, for their rich and immense forests of 
mahogany and log-wood, so useful in manufactures; but the cutting and selling of 
which has been seized upon by the English. A species of acacia affords an excel- 
lent black dye.f| Gnaiacum, sassafras, and the tamarind, adorn and enrich these 
fertile provinces. In the woods is .found the wild ananas; and all the low and rocky 
land is covered with different 'species of Aloe and Euphorbia. 

The gardens of Europe have made various acquisitions of new ornaments from the 
Mexican flora, and, amobgat others, the StMa Jidgensy to which its scariet flowers 
give so much brifliaiice; the beautifiil dahlia, the elegant SMyrtneAtiim f/rta/uM, the 
gigantie HekmMmy and the delicate Mtmtxdia.^ M. Bonpland, M. Humboldt's 
companioii, discovered a species of bombax, which produces a cotton possessing at 
once the brilliance of silk, and the strength of wool. 

• JUakUf in the langutge of Haiti ; eara, in Quicfaul ; UaoBit in Axtec. 

IPerMon, Synopsis, i. p. 518. # A. Americana, ibid. i. p. 379. 

A. de Hiiroboldt, Uaaeo, t. iu. p. S60. 
I Letter of Don Aliate, in the account of the Voyage of Chappe d'Anteroebe, p. 64. 
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I The soology of Mexico it ioipeifeelly luioini. Bfeny epeeies eaftlo- 
gou8 to those with which we are acquainted, diflbr from theniy nevertheleasv in in- 
portant characters. Among the species that are decidedly new and indigenous, an 
the cocndaUi a kind of porcupine; the apaau^ or Mexicaa stag; the cooepaity of the 
weasel tribe; the Mexican squirrel, and another species of striped squirrel,* the cai- 
opolin and the Mexican wolf, inhabit the forests and mountains. Among the fov 
animals classed as dogs by the Mexican Pliny, Hernandez, one, denomi^ted xoU- 
*nft4wb I iizewniUj is the wolf, distinguished by its total want of hair. The teckh 
^' I tf At, is a* species of dog without voice, which was eaten by the anciest 

Mexicans. This kind of food was so necessary to the Spaniards themselves, befoie 
the introduction of cattle, that in process of time, the whole race was destroyed.! 
LinnsBus confounds the dumb dog with the itzcmnt^foUdif a species of dog still im- 
perfectly described, and distinguished by a short tail, a very smaU head, and a luge 
hump on its back. I The bison and the musk ox wander in immense herds in New 
Mexico and New California* •The rein<^eer of this latter province, according to the 
testimony of Clavigero, are sufficiently strong to have been employed in dragging a 
heavy carriage to Zacatecas. We stiU kopw very little of the great mid sheep of 
California, or of the berendoa of the same country, which, it would appear, resemble 
antelopes.§ The jaguar and the coffgovsr, which, in the New. World, bear a close 
analogy to the tiger and lion of the old continent, are met with in all the kingdom of 
Guatimala, and in the lower and hot part of Mexico, properly so called; but they have 
been Uttle observed by scientific naturalists* Hernandez says that the mUiU resem- 
bles the lion without mane, but that it is of greater size»|| The Mexicau bear is the 
same as that of Louisiana and Canada* 

g,,^^^ I The domestic animals of Europe conveyed to Mexico, have prospered 
Aainak. | there, and multiplied in a remarkable degree. The wild horses, which 
gallop in herds over the immense plains of New Mexico, are descended from thoae 
brought thither by the Spamards* The breed is equally beautiful end strong. That 
of the mule is not less so. The transportation of goods between Mexico and Vera 
Cruz occupies 70,000 mules* The sheep are a coarse and neglected breed. The 
feeding of oxen is of great importance on the eastern coast, and in the intendency of 
Durango. Families are sometimes met with, who possess herds composed of 40 or 
50,000 head of oxen and horses* Former nccounts speak of herds two or three 
times more numerous. IT 



BOOK LXXXIV, 

THE DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 

Mexicoj incktdmg Jfew Mexico and the Copiom- GfiiaroMbm of GuslMM/a* Gem- 
ral physical DticripUan. Jtcmmi of iht inkaMUmti. 

rowhtimi I It now remains for US to consider the human^pecies. The first official 
«iMBcimt«d. I census, made in 1793, gave, as an approximating result, 4,488,500 inha- 
bitants, as the minimum. Those who examined the liats in detail, reasoiiably coa- 
dnded that the great number of inhabitants who had evaded the general census> 

• Clavigero, Storia di Mesnco, t. i. p. 73. 
t Hernandez, Hiat.^uadrup. Nov. Him. c 30» 33. 
i A. de Humboldt, Mezieo, t. ii. p. 433. 

S Mr. BuUock has added thirty-one species to this list, of which fifteen are entirely nto. 

Vide his Six Months in Mexico. Load. 1834, p. 186. i 

I Hernandez, H'ist. Quadrup.' c, ii. 1 Valdecebro, Gobierno de Animslef, psssim. 
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could not pombty be eompensated for by those, who, wandering without fixed habita-^ 
tion, had been counted several times. It was supposed that, at least, a sixth or a 
seventh ought to be added to the sum total, thus estimating the population of the 
whole of New Spain at 5,800,000 souls. 

Since that period, the augmentation in the produce of tithes, and of the | mioaam, 
capitation of the Indians, that of all the taxes on articles of consumption, the progress 
of agriculture and of civilization, the appearance of a country covered with houses 
recently built, all combine to indicate a rapid increase of population in almost every 
part of the kingdom. The census, has tiot, however, been renewed. M. de Hum- 
boldt has shown that the proportion of births to deaths, deduced from a comparison 
of fifty yem, is very nearly 170 to 100 at a medium. The proportion of births to 
the population appears to him to be as one to seventeen — and that of deaths, as one 
to thirty. ' He estimates the number of births at nearly 350,000, and that of deaths, 
at 200,000; so tlAty under fa\ourable circumstances, the excess of births ought to 
be 150,000 ; and if nothing intervened or disturbed the order of nature, the popula- 
tion ought to be doubled eveiy nineteen years.^ Confining himself to the addition 
of only one-tenth for those who are omitted in the census, and of two-tenths of tins 
for the increase of population in ten years, M. de Humboldt concluded that, at the 
close of the year 1808, the kingdom of Mexico must contain 5,800,000 inhabitants. 
According to the same progressive augmentation, Mexico ought to have contained in 
1813, a population of seven millions of inhabitants ; but already, in 1810, the trou- 
bles of the interior liad begun to overtimi the kingdom. On the same principle, 
Mexico must have suppojt^, in 1823, a population of 8,392,044 ; being about 60,000 
more than 8,831,4^, the population of England, exclusive of Wales and the public 
service, &c., in the census of 1811. Allowing half a million for wars, and the pri- 
vations and diseases naturally incident to wars, eight millions still remain as a mo- 
derate estimate of the present population of this fine country. 

To Guatimala ovAy a million of inhabitants are assigned, not including the Mos- 
quito Indians, who are independent of Spain, and are dlies of England. 
* The physical causes that almost periodically check the increase of the | oi»tMkt. 
Mexican population, are the small-pox, the maUazakuaUf a kind of plague, and espe- 
cially poverty and fiunine. 

The small-pox was itatroduced in 1520, when, according to the testi- | Theamiipoz. 
meny of the Franciscan father Torribio, it carried off one-half of the inhabitants of 
Mexico. Returning like the Mack vOmit, and many other diseases, at pretty regular 
periods, it committ^ dreadfiil ravages in 1763, and especially in 1779, when, in the 
capital of Mexico alone, more than 9000 persons fell a sacrifice to the disease, and 
it cut off a ereat (brt of the Mexican you(h. The epidemic of 1797 was less de- 
structive, chiefly in consequence of the zeal with which inoculation was performed. 
But since the month of January 1804, vacckiatioti has been introduced into Mexico; 
tnd, thanks to the activity of Don Thomas Murphy, who has repeatedly obtained the 
virus from North America, this cause of the depopulation of Mexico will cease to 
exist for the future. 

The maUazahuatl is said to be a disease peculiar to the race of Indi- t TheMexioui 
ana ; and granting this tc^be the case, it shows itself only at very long | phgoe. 
intervals. It was particularly destructive in 1545, 1576; 1736, 1737, 1761, and 
1762. Torquemada assures us that, in the fir^t epidemic, 800,000 Indians died, and 
Dot less than two millions in the second. According to common opinion, this disease 
is identical with the yellow fever or black vomit ; but, according to others, it ought 
to be looked upon as a genuine plague. The fnatlazahMoUf it is said, never attacks 
white persons, whether Eur<^eans or descendants from Creoles ; while, on the con- 
trary, the yello^v fever very rdrely attacks the Mexican Indians. The neighbourhood 
of the sea is the situation which is chiefly liable to the black vomit ; the maUazahuatly 
On the contrary, carries dismay and death to the farthest interior of the country on 
the central plateau. These distinctions, however, appear to us to be delusive, or, at 
^11 events, but imperfectly ascertained. In the hot and humid valleys of the interior, 

« A. de Humboldt, Mexico, t i. p. 324, 341. 
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the maOazahmaU finds as favourable a focus for the derelopmeiit of ite faiaaaMBL ai 
on the sea coast. In the ravages which it commits in the interior,' this pkgae ap- 
pears more especially to attack the Indians ; because^ constituting Uie principal part 
of the population, their wretchedness more completely exposes them to' the effects of 
epidemic. When desolating the sea coasts, it appears to select its first and most 
numerous victims from among the European sailors and worismen that compoee the 
great mass of the people. The symptoms of the two diseases, with which we are 
acquainted, bear a striking resemblance to each other. 

vkuBina. I A third circumstance which proves exceedingly destructive to the popu- 
lation, and perhaps becomes the most fatal of them all, is famine. Indolent by cha* 
racter, situated under a beautiful climate, and accustomed to content himself with 
little, the Indian cultivates only as much maize, potatoes, and wheat, as seems barely 
necessary for his actual subsistence, or, at the very most, as may be requi^ed for the 
consumption of the towns and mines in his immediate neighbourhodd. Independendy 
of this fact, agriculture is deprived of thousands of hands, in consequence of the ne- 
cessity of transporting on the backs of mules their merchandise, provisions, iron, 
gunpowder, and mercury, from the coast to the capital, and thence to the mines and 
smelting houses, often established in arid and uncultivated regions. The dispropor- 
tion between the natural progress of the population, and the increase of the quantity 
of aliments produced by cultivation, renews therefore the afflicting spectacle of famine 
every time that an excessivaly dry season, or other accidentd cause, has ruined the 
harvest of maize. A want of provision is almost always accompanied by epidemic 
diseases. In 1804 alone, the maize having been destroyed 1^ frost towards the end 
of August, it was estimated that more than 300,000 inhabitants were swejjt away io 
this kingdom, in consequence of want of nourishment and other asthenic diseases. 
The civil war which has recently spread desolation over its surface, must have greatly 
increased the mortality annually arising from^this circumstance. The 46,000 lives, 
which a late official paper states to have been sacrificed in this war of liberty, only 
comprehends those who died in battle. The number of slain at all times, constitutes 
merely a small portion of the loss which the population of a "country sustains by cifil 
war.* 

It working In I For a long time the labour of the mines was looked upon as one of 
titomhiea per- | ^^^ principal causcs of the depopulation of America* It wouki, no doubt, 
be very difficult to deny, that, at the period of its original conquest, and even long 
afterwards, a great number of Indians perished from excessive fatigue, want of nou- 
rishment and sleep, and especially from the sudden change of climate and tempera^ 
iure in passing from the summit of the Cordillera deep into the bowels of the earth,! 
a change which renders the working of the mines so destructive to a race of men 
who are not endowed with that flexibSity or or|anisation winch distinguishes the Euro- 
pean. In the present day, however, the labour of the mines in New Spain is a volun- 
tary occupation ; no law forcing the Indian to engage in it, or to prefer^the working 
of one mine to that of another. In general, the number of persons employed in these 
subterraneous works, and divided into several classes, does not exceed 28 or 30,000; 
and the mortality among the miners is not much greater than what is observed among 
the other orders of the people.;]^ • 

ctemtoTthe I ^^ Moxico the human species presents four great divisions, which 
inhabinnca. | comprehend eight cosis ,* namely, 

I. Aboriginal Indians. 

II. Spaliards, (a) bom in Europe ; 

(b) Creoles, bom in America. 

III. Nkoroks, (a) Africans, slaves. 

(b) descendants of negroes. 

IV. Mixed casts, (a) metis, the offispring of whites and Indians ; 

(b) Mulatoes, the issue of whites and negroes ; 

(c) Zambos, arising from a mixture of Indians and negroes. 

* See preceding page. 

t Humboldt's Political Essay, book ii. chap, v. 

^ A. de Humboldt, Mexico, t. i. p. 3*61. 
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Some Malaya and Chinese, who have come from the Philippine Islands to establish 
themselves in Mexico, cannot be included in this enumeration. The number of cop- 
per-coloured Indians of the pure race, principally concentrated in the southern part 
of the table land of Anahuac, exceeds two millions and a half; thus forming about 
two fif\hs of the entire population. They are infinitely more rare, however, in the 
north of New Spain, and the provinces denominated iniemas. 

Far from becoming extinct, the indigenous population goes on increas- Tiie indi|ie. 
ing, especially during the last hundred years; and, accordingly, it would "**^ "■**'•■ 
appear that, in tot^ amount, these countries are more populous at present 
than they were previously to the arrival of Europeans. The kingdom of 
Montezuma did not equal in extent the eighth part of New Spain as it now exists. 
The great towns of the Aztecs, and their most cultivated lands, were met with in the 
environs of the capital of Mexico,, and particularly in the delicious valley of Tenoch- 
titlaii. The kings of Alcolhuacan, of Tlacopan, and of Mehuacan, were indepen- 
dent princes. Beyond the parallel of 20° were the Ghichimegs and Otomftes, two 
wandering' and barbarous nations, whose hordes, though far from numerous, pushed 
their incursions as far as Tula, a town situated near the northern border of the valley 
of Tenochtitlan. It would be just as difficult however to estimate, with any degree 
of acci^racy, the number of Montezuma's subjects, as it would be to decide respecting 
the ancient population of Egypt, Persia, Carthage, or Greece, or even with regard to 
many modern states. History presents us, on the one hand, with a train of conque- 
rors ambitious to throw additional lustre on their own exploits ; on the other, religious 
and sensible men, directing, with noble ardour, the arms of eloquence against the 
cruelty of the first colonists.* Both parties were equally interested in exaggerating 
the flourishing condition of the newly discovered countries. At all evente, the ex- 
tensive ruins of towns and villages that are met with in the 18^ and 20° of latitude 
in the interior of Mexico, seem to prove that the population of this single part of 
the kingdom was once far superior to what it is now. Tet it must be remarked 
that these ruins are dispersed over a space that, relatively speaking is but very 
limited. 

To a great degree of muscular strength, the copper-coloured natives 
add the advantage of being seldom or never subject to any deformity. 
M. Humboldt assures us that he never saw a hunch-back Indian, and 
that they very seldom squint, or are met with either lame, or wanting the use of their 
arms. In those countries where the inhabitants suffer from the goitre, this aflTection 
of the thyroid gland is never observed among the Indians, and rarely among the 
Metis- The Indians of New Spain, and especially the women, generally live to an 
advanced age. Their hair, it is said, never turns grey, and they preserve all their 
atrength till the period of their death. In respect of the moral faculties of the indi- 
genous Mexicans, it is difficult to form a just estimate of them, if we consider this 
unhappy nation almost in the only light in which there has been an opportunity of 
viewing it by intelligent travellers, as sinking under long oppression, and depressed 
almost to the lowest point of degradation. At the commencement of the conquest, 
the wealthiest Indians, those, in short, among whom a certain degree of intellectual 
cultivation may be supposed to have existed, almost entirely perished, the victims of 
European ferocity. Christian fanaticism chiefly raged against the Aztec priests. 
The ministers of religion were exterminated, all those, in fact, who inhabited the 
howea of God J and who might be considered as depositories of the historical, mytho- 
logical, and even astronomical knowledge of the country; for it was the priests who 
observed the meridian shade on the dials, and regulated the mtercalations. The 
Spanish monks burned the hieroglyphical paintings, by which knowledge of every 
kind had been transmitted from generation to generation. "f Deprived of these means 
of instruction, the people sunk back into a degree of ignorance which became the 
more profound, because the missionaries, httle versed in the Mexican languages, 
substituted few new ideas in place of the ancient o«es that had thus been lost. The 

* Glavigero, Storla antica di Messico, t. i. p. 36; t. iv. p. 283. 

t See Humboldt's Researches on Institutions and Monuments of Ancient America, Pref. p. ^ 
Vol. III.— N n 
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Indian women who still preserved some fortune, preferred an alliance with thetr con- 
querors to sharing the general contempt which was entertained for their nation. Of 
the natives, therefore, only the most indigent class remained, the poor cultivaton, 
the artisans, among whom were to be reckoned a great number of weavers; the por- 
ters, who, from a want of the larger quadrupeds, were made use of as beasta of 
burthen, and above all, that refuse of the people, the crowd of mendicants, who 
proving at the same time the imperfection of social institutions, and the yoke of feu- 
dalism, already, even in the time of Cortez, filled the streets of all the great towns 
of the Mexican empire. How, therefore, from such miserable remains of a once 
powerful people, can we possibly judge either of the degree of cultivation to whicli 
they had been raised, from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, or of the intellectoBl 
ADeient I development of which they are susceptible? Still, however, none can 
^'^^^'^''^ I doubt that a part of the Mexican nation had attained a certain degree of 
improvement, when we reflect on the care with which the hieroglyphioal books were 
composed, and call to mind that a citizen of Tlascala, surrounded by the perils and 
din of war, profited by the facility which our Roman alphabet afforded him to wrhe 
in his native language five extensive volumes upon the Ufslory of a country, of wliich 
be deplored the subjugation. The Mexicans possessed an almost correct knowledge 
of the true length of the year, which they intercalated at the end of their cyde of a 
hundred and four years,* with more exactness than the Greeks, the Romans, or 
the Egjrptians. The Toltecs appeared in New Spain in the seventh century, and 
the Aztecs in the twelfth. Long before this they drew out a geographical map of 
the country which they had traversed; they built towns, and formed roads, dikes, 
canals, and immense pyramids, the faces of which were accurately direct to the fonr 
cardinal points, and the base extended the length of 474 yards. Their feudal system, 
and their civil and military hierarchy, were, even at that period, of so complicated a 
nature, that we must naturally suppose the previous existence of a long series of po- 
litical events, in order that their singular concatenation of public authorities, of no- 
bility and clergy, could have been established, and that a small portion of the people, 
itself a slave of the Mexican Sultan, could subjugate the great mass of the nation. 
Small tribes, weary of tyranny, gave themselves republican constitutions, which can 
never be formed, jexcept in consequence of long continued popular storms, and the 
Mrinofthb I Very establishment of which indicates no recent civilization. But from 
firfiintioii. j ^he^ce did this come, or where did it take its rise? Accustomed servilely 
to admit only exclusive systems, and knowing only how to learn without meditating, 
we forget that civilization is nothing but the employment and development of our 
moral and intellectual faculties. The inimitable Greeks attributed their superior 
civilization to Minerva: in other words, to their own proper genius; yet we obstinately 
persist in giving them the Egyptians as masters. These, on the other hand, revered 
Osiris as their first great founder ; while we affect to look for the source of their 
civilization in India. But, in that case, who instructed the Indians? Was it Brama, 
Confucius, Zoroaster, Manco-Capac, Idacanzas, or Bochica ? Every thing must have 
a beginning; and if civilization could rise into existence in the Old Continent, why 
might it not also have done the same in the New? The total want of wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, of those nourishing grasses which are designated by the general name 
of cerea/ta, or com, appears to prove that, if Asiatic tribes really have passed into 
America, they must be descended from some wandering or pastoral people. Id ^^^ 
Old Continent we find the cultivation of the cerealia, and the use of milk, introduced 
from the most remote period of which history preserves any record. The inhabitants 
of the New Continent cultivated no other grain than maize, (zea;) they consumed 
no preparation of milk, although two species of the ox, natives of the north, might 
have afforded them abundance of milk. These are striking contrasts, and taken m 
conjunction with the results of a comparison of their various languages, mast prove 
that the Mongol race could never have contributed any thing but wandering tribes to 
the population of America. 

See Humboldt's Hesearchei on Institutions and Monuments of Ancient Amcnca, »./<»' • 
texicani intercalated Udayseveiy 52 yean. The cycle of 104 years was simply rclipoo*- 
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lo hk present condilion, the Mezicaa Indian is grave, melaocholy, I Momi^wii- 
and taciturn, as long as he is not under the influence of intoxicating li- | **^ 
quors. This gravity is particularly remarkable in the children of Indians, who, at 
the early age of four or five years, display infinitely greater intelligence and develop- 
laent of mind than the children of whites. They delight in throwing an .air of mys- 
tery over their most trifling remarks* Not a passion manifests itself in their features. 
At all times sombre, there is something terrific in the change, when he passes all at 
once frpm a state of absolute repose to violent and ungovernable agitation. The 
energy of his character, to which every shade of soAness is unknown, habitually de- 
generates into ferocity. This is especially the case with the inhabitants of Tlascala. 
In the midst of their degradation, the descendants of these republicans are still dis- 
tinguished by a certain haughtiness with which they are inspired by the remembranee 
of their former greatness. The indigenous natives of Mexico, hke lill other nations 
who have long groaned under civil and religious despotism, are attached, with an ex- 
treme degree of obstinacy, to their habits, their manners, and their opinions. The 
introduction of Christianity among them has scarcely produced any other 1 Aniniutka«r 
efllect than merely substituting new ceremonies, the symbols of a mild | j^*^*" ^' 
and humane religion, — for the ceremonies of a sanguinary worship. From the ear- 
liest periods, semibarbarous nations have received new laws, and new divinities from 
the hands of their conquerors. The mdigenous and vanquished gods give place to 
foreign deities. Indeed, in a mythology so complicated as that of the Mexicans, it 
was easy to discover an aflinity between the divinities of Atzlan and those of the east. 
The Holy Spirit, for instance, was identified with the sacred eagle of the Aztecs. 
The missionarieanot oply tolerated, they even favoured this mixture of ideas, by which 
the Christian worship became more speedily established.* The English collector, 
Mr. Bullock, readily obtained leave from the clergy and authorities, in 1823, to dis- 
inter and take casts from the image of the sanguinary goddess Teoyamiquu During 
the time it was exposed, he adds, '^ the court of the University was crowded with 
people, most of whom expressed the most decided anger and contempt Not so, 
however, all the Indians. I attentively marked their countenances; not a smile es- 
ci4>ed them, or even a word — all was silence and attention. In reply to a joke of 
one of the students, an old Indian remarked, ^ It is true we have three very good 
Spanish gods, but we might still have been allowed to keep a few of those of our an- 
cestors.' I was informed that chaplets of flowers had been placed on the figure by 
natives, who had stolen thither unseen, in the evening, for that purpose; a proof that 
notwithstanding the extreme diligence of the Spanish clergy for 300 years,t there still 
remains some taint of heathen superstition among the descendants of the original in- 
habitants."! Yet it was, probably, a nobler impube than superstition that wove the 
chaplet for Uie statue of Tcoyamiqui ; rather that mystery of nature, by which she links 
the present to the past with veneration, and to the future with anxiety, — ^that awful 
reverence with which the rudest nations look back to their origin and ancestors, and 
which even now, amongst the most enlightened, still consecrates the relics of Mont- 
morillon and Stonehenge. 

The Mexicans have preserved a particular taste for painting and for I a|^S^ 
the art of carving on stone and wood. It is truly astonishing to se^ what | and tcoipiara* 
they are capable of executing with a bad knife, upon the hardest wood and stone. 
They exercise thenwelves in painting the images,. and carving the statues of saints ; 
but from a religious principle, they have continued to servilely imitate for 300 yean, 
the models which the Europeans brought with them at the period of the original 
conquest. In Mexico, as well as Uindoostan, the faithful are not allowed to make 
the smallest change in their idols; every thing connected with the rites of the Aztees 
was subjected to immutable laws. It is on this very account that the Christian images 
have preserved in some degree, that stifihess and hardness of feature which charac- 
terised the hieroglyphicai pictures of the age of Montezuma. They display a great 

• Vide Humboldt's Researches, (English editton,) voL ii. p. 176. Essst Polttiqiie, i. p. 95. 

f Sec below. 

^ Dullock's Six Months in Mexico^ p. 341. Humboldt^ Ess. Pol. ii. 61.— English. 
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deal of aptitude for the exercise of the arts of imitatioii, and atsll greater for thoee of 
a purely mechanical nature. 

Want of I When an Indian has attained a certain degree of cultivation, he ehows 
hniKioMioB. | g^eat facility in acquiring information, a spirit of accuracy and precision, 
and a particular tendency to subtilize, or to seize on the minutest difibrences in ob- 
jects that are to be compared with each other. He reasons coldly and with method; 
but he does not evince that activity of imagination, that lively freshness of eentiraent, 
that art of creating and of producing, which characterises the people of Europe and 
many tribes of African negroes. The music and dancing of the indigenous natives 
partake of that want of cheerfulness which is so peculiar to them. Their singing is 
of a melancholy description. More vivacity, however, is observed in their women 
than in their mep ; but they share the evils of that state of subjection to which the 
sex is condemned among most of those nations where civilization is still imperfect. 
In the dance women take no pert ; they are merely present for the sake of offering to 
the dancers the fermented drinks which they themselves had prepared.* 
Their tMte I The Mexican Indians have likewise preserved the same taste for 
flbrflowen. j flo^grs that Cortez noticed in his time. We are astonished to discover 
this taste, which, doubtless, indicates a taste for the beautiful, among a people in whom 
a sanguinary worship, and the frequency of human sacrifices, appear to have extin- 
guished every feeling connected with sensibility of mind and the sofler affections. In 
the great market of Mexico, the native does not even sell fish, or ananas, or vege- 
tables, or fermented liquor, without his shop being decked out with flowers, which 
are renewed every succeeding day. The Indian shop-keeper appears seated behind a 
perfect entrenchment of verdure, and eveiy thing around him wears an air of the 
most refined elegance. 

Wild indiMi. | The Indian hunters, such as the Mecos, the Apachts^ apd the UpmtSy 
whom the Spaniards comprehend under the denomination of Indios bravo8y and whose 
hordes, in their incursions, which are often made during night, infest the frontiers of 
New Biscay, Sonora, and New Mexico, evince more activity of mind, and more 
strength of character, than the agricultural Indians. Some tribes have even languages, 
the mechanism of which appears to prove the existence of ancient civilization. They 
have great difficulty in learning our European idioms, while, at the same time, they 
express themselves in their own with an extreme degree of faciUty. These same 
Indian chiefs, whose gloomy taciturnity astonishes the observer, will hold a discourse 
of several hours, whenever any strong interest rouses them to break their habitual 
silence. We shall afterwards enter into some further details with regard to these 
tribes. 
RnwditvT I The indigenous natives are either descendants of ancient Plebeians, 



the *inSsSm? \ or the remains of some great family, who, disdaining to ally themselves 
with their conquerors, the Spaniards have preferred cultivating, with their own hands, 
those very fields in which their vassals were formerly employed. They are divided 
accordingly into tributary Indians and Indian Caciques, who, agreeably with the Spa- 
nish laws, ought to participate in the privileges of the nobihty of Castile. But it is 
difficult to distinguish from their exterior, their dress, or their manners, the nobleman 
from the mechanic. They generally go barefooted, and are dressed in the Mexican 
tunic which is of a coarse quality, and of a blackish brown colour. In short, there is no 
difference between their dress and that of the common people, who, notwithstanding, 
show them a great deal of respect. Nevertheless, far from protecting their country- 
men, those individuals who enjoy the hereditary privileges of the Caciquate are very 
Conduct oTthe I oppressive to such as are tributary to them. Exercising the magistracy 
Cftciqaei. j jj^ ^Yie Indian villages, it is they who levy the capitation tax. Not only 
do they delight in becoming the instruments of the oppressions of the whites, but they 
also make use of their power and authority for the purpose of extorting petty sums for 
their own profit. Indeed, independently of this, the Aztec nobility are remarkable for 
the same grossness of manners, the same want of civilization, and the same igno- 
'e, as the lower classes of Indians. Isolated, and living in a state of degradation, 

* A. de l^umboldt, Mexico, t. i. p. 413. 
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k bas rarely happened diat any of its membera have followed the profession of the 
robe or of the sword. A greater number of Indians has embraced the ecclesiastical 
condilion, especially that of curate. The solitude of the convent apjpears to have 
attractions for none but young Indian girls* 

Considered in a general point of view, the Mexican Indians present I ^i,^^ ^^ 
a picture of extreme wretchedness. Indolent from disoosition, and still | indiraf. 
more so from the effects of their political situation, they* live only from day to day. 
In place o£ general ease of circumstances, families are met with whose fortune ap- 
pears the more extensive as it is the less expected. Nevertheless, the existing laws, in 
general mild and humane, secure to them the fruit of their exertions, and full liberty 
lor the sale of their productions. They are exempt from all indirect im- | XopoM. 
poets, are merely subject to a capkation tax, which is paid by the male Indians from 
ten to fifty years old, and the burthen of which has been much lightened in these later 
times. In 1601, the Indian annually paid 32 reals of tribute,- and four of royal service; 
making a total of nineteen shillings and two pence sterling. Little by little, it has been 
reduced, in some of the intendencies, to twelve shillings and sixpence, and even to 
four shillings and twopence. In the bishopric of Mechoacan, and in the greater part 
of Mexico, the capitation amounts at present to nine shfllings and twopence. But if 
the legislation appears to favour the natives with regard to taxes, they have, on the 
other hand, deprived them of the most important rights which the other | cira vigiiti. 
citizens enjoy. In an age, when it was formally debated whether the Indians were 
actually reasonaUe beings, it was considered as granting them a singular favour to 
treat them as minors, by placing them under the perpetual tutelage of the whites, and 
declaring null every act signed by a native of the copper-coloured race, and every ob- 
ligation which he contracted of above the value of twelve shillings and sixpence. 
These laws, maintained in their full vigour, raise insurmountable barriers between the 
Indians and the other castes, the mixture of which is likewise prohibited, while their 
disunion, as well as that of their families and constituted authorities, has always been 
considered by Spanish policy as the surest means of preserving the colonies in a state 
of dependence on the mother country. The law not only interdicts the mixture of 
the castes, but prevents the whites from living in the Indian villages, and prohibits the 
natives from establishing themselves among the Spaniards. The Indians ] AdniakaMiSfm. 
govern themselves ; but their magistrates, generally the only individuals in the village 
who speak Spanish, have an interest in keeping their fellow citizens in a state of the 
most profound ignorance. Restricted to a narrow space, the radius of which is only 
642 yards, the boundary assigned by an ancient law to the Indian villages, the natives 
are, in some measure, destitute of individual property; they are bounfl.to cultivate the 
common property, without the hope of ever reaping the fruit of their labours. The 
new regulation of the intendencies directs that the natives are no longer to receive 
assistance from the general funds without special permission from the College of finan- 
ces of Mexico. The common pr<^rty has been farmed out by the intendants, and 
the produce is paid into the royal treasury, where the government-clerks keep, under 
particular heads, an account of what they call the property of every village. But it 
has become so tediuos and so difficult to obtain for the natives any assistance from 
these funds, that they have ceased applying for it. £ither by a singular fatality, or from 
a fault inherent in all social organization, the privileges accorded to the Indians, far firom 
being the means of obtaining them any advantages, have, in reality, produced efi*ects 
constantly unfavourable to this caste, and have actually furnished the means of oppress- 
ing them. 

The Spaniards occupy the first rank in the population of New Spain. I Mniaui 8|» 
It is in their hands that almost all the property and riches of the king- | n>«^ 
dom are retained. Tet they would fill only the second place among Uie inhabitants 
of the pure race, if they were considered according to their numbers, which, in New 
Spain, may amount to 1,200,000, of which one quarter inhabits the provinces of the 
interior. They are divided into the whites bom in Europe, and the descendants of 
Europeans, born in the Spanish colonies of America, and the islands of Asia. The 
former have received the appellation of Chapetoruy or Gachupinaa; the I TheChapecm 
second, that of CrioUos. The natives of the Canary Islandsi who are | •aACnOn. 
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generaUy designated by the denominatioo of Irienos^ and who, for the moat ^art, m 
overseen and agents of plantations, look upon themselves as Europeans. The 
Chapetons are estimated as one to fourteen. To all of them the laws grant tU 
same rights ; but those who are nominated to assist in their execution, exert them- 
selves to destroy that equaht^ which wounds European pride so deeply. The 
government bestows the higher offices exclusively on nativefi of old Spain; and for 
some years back, has dbpoi^d of the most trifling situations in the management of 
the customs, or in the office for administration of property on trust, even at Madrid. 
The most miserable Europeap, without education, without intellectual culture, thinb 
himself superior to the whites who are bom on the New Continent. He knows that, 
protected by his countrymen, and favoured by those chances which are common iua 
country where fortunes are acquired as rapidly as they are destroyed, he may, one 
day or other, attain those offices to which the access is almost interdicted to the 
natives, even those who are distinguished by their talents, their knowledge and their 
moral qualities. A system of venality, in particular, has made frigbtfol progress 
amongst them. From this have arisen motives of jealousy and perpetual hatred 
between the Chapetons and (the Creoles. Since the emancipation of the Engh^ 
colonies, and particularly siiice 1789, the latter are often heard to exdaim, in a 
haughty manner, ^' I am not a Spaniard, I am an American!" expressions which 
betray the efiects of long cherished resentment 

GMMof ^s- 1 '^^^ castes of mixed blood, proceeding from an intermixture with the 
•d blood. I pure race, compose almost as considerable a portion of the people as 
the indigenous natives. We may estimate the total number of individuals of mixed 
blood at nearly 2,4()0,000 souls* By a refinement of vanity, the inhabitants of the 
colonies have enriched their language, by applying names to the most delicate shades 
of tint that arise from the degeneration of the primitive colour. The son of a white, 
bom either of a European, or a Creole, and of a native female of the copper-colour, 
Tbe M m h o i . | is Called MetiSf or Mestizo. His colour is almost a perfect white, sod 
his skin has a particulcur transparency. His scanty beard, the small size of his 
hands and feet, and a certain obliquity of his eyes, oflener serve to proclaim a mix- 
ture of Indian blood, than the nature of his hair. If a female Metis marry a white) 
the second generation which results from this union scarcely differs in any respect 
from the race of Europeans. The Metis compose, in all probability, seven-ei^ths 
of the whole population of the casts. They are looked upon as possessing a milder 
Muknoo. I character than the Mulattoes — the offspring of the white and the negroes, 
who are conspicuous for the intensity of their colour, the violence of their passiooSf 
and their singul&r volubility of speech. The descendants of negroes and Indian 
women are known at Mexico, at Lima, and even at the Havannah, by the absurd 
TheCbiiM»,or I name of CAtno, Chinese. On the coast of Caraccas, and even in New 
zunbot. I Spain itself, they are likewise called Zamboa. At present, this latter 
term is principally confined to the descendants (ff a negro and a female Mulatto, or 
of a negro and a female Ckino. These conunon Zambos are distinguished from 
the Zambo9'Prieto8j* who are bom of a negro and a female Zarabo. The castes 
of Indian and African blood preserve the odour which is peculiar to the cutaneous 
transpiration of these two primitive races. From a union of a white with a female 
J2;25^ I Mulatto, proceeds the caste of the Q/uarteroM. When a female Quar- 



, teron marries an European, or a Creole, her children are termed Q^^ 
ieroM. A fresh alliance with the white race so completely obliterates all remainiag 
traces of colour, that the children of a white and a female Quinteron, are also white. 
Those mixtures by which the colour of the infant becomes darker than that of i» 
mother, are called SaHoroiras^ or back-steps.t . . 

PKrafprtifM I The greater or less quantity of European blood, and the skin bemg 
of tin whitei. | jj^^j^ ^^ j^gg d^ar, are at once decisive of the consideration which a man 
enjoys in society, and of the opinion which he entertains of himself. A white woo 
rides barefooted, fancies that he belongs to the nobihty of the country. Colour even 

* BUck-Samboes. 

t Memoirs of the Bishop of Mechoacan, quoted by M. de Humboldt. 
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efltabHaliefii a ^etlain equality between those who, as every where happens where ei vi- 
lisatioii is either a little advanced, or in a state of retrograde movement, take pleasure 
in refimngon the prerogatives of race and origin. When an individud of the lower 
orders enters into a dispute with one of the titled lords of the country, it is no unusual 
tiling to hear him exclaim to the nobleman, <<Is it possible that yon really thought 
yourself whiter than I nmV^ Among the Metis and Mulattoes, them are many indi- 
viduals who, by their colour, their physiognomy, and their intelligence, might be con- 
founded with the Spaniards; but the laws keep them down in a state of degradation 
and contempt Possessing an energetic and ardent character, these men of colour 
Kve in a state of constant irritation against the whites; and resentment too often hur- 
ries them into vengeance. It frequently occurs, too, that famihes who ate suspected 
of being of mixed blood, claim, at the high court of justice, a declaration that they 
apperfain to the whitesi In this way, very dark coloured Muhttto^s have had the ad- 
dress to get themselves whiimedy according to^the popul^ expression. When the 
judgment of the senses is too palpably in opposition to the solicitaticoa.of the appli- 
cant, he is forced to content himi^lf with somewhat problematical terms ; for, in that 
case, the sentence simply states,* that '^such and such individuals may consider them" 
9ehe$ a» white. 

Of all the European colonies under the torrid zone, the kingdom of | Ncgrocf. 
New Spian is the one in which there are the fewest negroes. One may walk through 
every part of the city of Mexico, without seeing a single black face. Slaves are 
never employed to perform the domestic services of any house there. According to 
the most authentic information, it would appear that in the whole of New Spain there 
are not 9000 negroes, and, at the very utmost, 9000 or 10,000 slaves, the greater 
part of whom inhabit the ports of Acapulco and Yera Cruz, or the hot region in the 
vicinity of the cdltsts. These slaves are prisoners who have been taken in the petty 
warfhre that is almost continual on the frontiers of the internal provinces. For the 
most part, they belong to the nation of the Mecos, or Apaclies, a race of untractable 
and ferocious mountaineers, who most commonly sink speedily under the influence of 
despair, or of the change of climate. The increase of the colonial prosperity of 
Mexico is altogether independent, therefore, of the employment of negroes. It is 
only twenty years ago that Mexican sugar was almost unknown in Europe ; at pre- 
seni, however, Vera Cruz alone exports more than 120,000 quintals, and yet the num- 
ber of salves is not augmented by the progress which has been made in the cultiva- 
tion of the sugar cane in New Spain, since the revolutionary changes in St. Domingo. 
As for the rest, in Mexico, as in all the Spanish possessions, slaves are I condition of 
rather better protected by the laws than the negroes who inhabit the colo- | '*"*^ 
nies of the other European nations. The law is always interpreted in favour of hb- 
erty. The government is desirous of seeing the number of enfranchised slaves 
increase. A slave who, by his own industry, has become possessed of some money, 
may force his master to enfranchise him, on paying him the sum of from dS62 to £si 
6s. Sterling, even where he has originally cost the proprietor twice that amount, or 
is gifted with some particular talent for exercising a lucrative business. Ji slave, who 
has been cruelly ill-treated, obtains, according to law, a right to his freedom from 
that very circumstance. M. de Humboldt himself saw an instance of this. 

The languages spoken throughout the vast extent of Mexico, are more I JJ3SS* 
than twenty in number, and are many of them however known only by | Meiieo. 
name. The Creoles, and the greater part of the mixed races, have not adopted here, 
as they do in Peru, an indigenous dialect, but make use of the Spanish language, 
both in conversation and in writing. Among the native dialects, the Aztec or Mexi- 
can tongue is the most widely diffused; it extends at present fiom the parallel of the 
37* to the vicinity of the lake Nicaragua, but the peculiar regions of several other 
languages appear to be enclosed, in some degree, within that of the Mexican. The 
historian Clavigero, has proved that the Toltecs, the Ghichimecs, (from whom the 
inhabitants of Tlascala are descended,) the Acolhues, and the Nahuatlacs, all spoke 
the same language as the Aztecs.* The repetition of the syllables tit, tia, iUj atlj 

* Clavigero, Storia di Meaaicoy t« i. p. 153. 
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joined to the length of the words, which sometimefl consist of eleven syllables, must 
render this language far from being agreeable to the ear. But, at the same time, 
the complication and riches of its grammatical forms seem to prove the high intelli- 
gence of those who invented or methodized it. An extremely limited number of 
analogies between the words, appears to give it an affinity to the Chinese and Japer 
OtomHa. | nese ; but its general chaxacter weakens the resemblance. The Otomite 
language, spoken in the ancient kingdom of Mechoacan, or in New Gallicia, is an 
original language composed of monosyllables like the Chinese, and therefore entirely 
different from the Mexican, and appears to have been very extensively difTuaed.* It is 
Hie Tteuki I imp%asible to say whether the Tarask, Mailazing^ and dyrB idioms, likewise 
*^ ^^ \ spokenin New Gallicia, are branches of the same trunk, original languages 

independent of each other; one thing is certain, that those words of the TaroAk aad 
Core languages wi^i which we are acquainted, present veiy little affinity with the other 
languages of America. The Tarakynnar and Tepthvum languages, spoken in New 
Biscay; the idiom of Ptnuu, used in Pimeria, a district of Sonora; that of the ^ 
cht8^ the KeraSf Piras, TiguaSf and the other tribes of New Mexico; the Guaicwt 
Uiomt or I language spoken in California by the Montis Indians; that of the Co- 
®»'^*™^ I chimis, and of Pericues^ in the flame peninsula; that of the Edem^ and 
Ruiruena in New GaUfornia, still present a chaos of doubt and obscurity. In ^^ 
Tarahumarj the names of the numbers are Mexican. I^is remarkable that a dialect 
of the Guaicure is termed Cora, and that the name of the Moqui$ of California is 
again met with in Mexico.f More accurate knowledge will doubtless reduce this 
crowd of tribes to a small number of distinct races.^ 

Hontee f '^^® Huttzicc language, which has been preserved in the canton of 
iwRu^ie- I Huazteca, in the intendency of Mexico, appears to differ entirely from 
the Mexican, both widi regard to words and grammar. § It contains some Fifw» 
and Ostiac words ; might it not, therefore, be traced to the first invasion of the tribes 
of Northern Asia ; an invasion anterior to that in which the ancestors of the Aztecs, 
the Toltecs, and the Chichimecs, must have borne a part ? 
sdkMM «r I ^^ appears that, in advancing to the south of Mexico, the indigenous 
ovsam, I languages, not depending on that of the Aztecs, become extremely nunoe- 
rous. The intendencies of Puebla and Oaxaca, contain the Zapotecj Totonac^ M^ 
tUy Papolong, ChinanUcy J^Rxe languages, and many others less known. || ^^^ 
TiieBikyt | ^o,ya tongue, which is in general use in Yucatan, appears to us to coor 



, tain Finnish and Algonquin words. The learned Hervas has observed a 
certain number of Tonquin words,ir amongst which there are some that are common 
to different idioms of Siberia and Finland.** This language is composed of mono- 
syllables, like the most ancient ones of eastern Asia ; but it is superior to them by 
its graipmatical combinations. It appears to be derived from the same general root 
lAngmnof 1 ^ ^^® Otomite, of which we have already spoken. In the kingdom ol 
GfuUm&. I Guatemala, the Chiapanese language, Caquiqudle, UUaitc^ and If^ 
done and others, still remain to be the objects of farther research. The principal of 
those that ar^ spoken in this kingdom is called the Pockonchi or PocomafiCi wbicb 
bears manifest affinity with the Maya language, and therefore ought to difier radicaUf 
from the Mexican, which, however, was very much spoken in this country before th« 
invasion of the Spaniards, and at present is the prevailing language. The Guafl^ 
tongue, in the province of Veraguas, is conceived to have some analogy with the 
Caribbean, and would thus prove the invasion of some tribes from South America » 
this circumstance, however, is mentioned with hesitation. The idiom of the Mosq^^ 
Indians on the coast of Honduras has not been studied. 
We shall now proceed to the topographical description. If 

• Henras, Catalogo delle Lingue, p. 80, 258. \ Hervas, Catalogo, p. 76 and 80. 

^ See Literary Transactiqns of American Philosophical Society. Philad. 1819. : 

4 Vater, in the Estinographic Archivea, t. i. 

I A. de Humboldt, Mexico, t. i. p. 378. Hervas, Catalof^o, p. 75. t Ibid. p. ^^f, \ 

** See tbe comparative table of words after the introdaction to America, p. 148| ^<* 
^ipplement at the end of the volume. . 

\\ Mr. Poinsett, (now minister of the United SUtes in Mexico,) in his notes on Mcxic* 
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THE DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 

CantinwUion and conclusion of the descripHon of Mexico* — Topography of the Pro- 
vinces and Towns. 

Thb Spaniards have given the name of JVeto Califomia to all the coastji of the 
west, situated between the port of San Diego^* and the northern, bat hitherto unde- 
fined boundary of theur poflseasions. The celebrated English navigator, Sir Francia 
Drake, designated one part of these coasts by the name of JWtii Albion; I j,^ 
but, in our History of Geography, we have seen that the claim of priority | Aib»n. 
of discovery belongs to the Spaniard?. Nevertheless the English name has remained, 
on the maps, attached to that portion of the territory in which the Spaniards have 
formed no establi^ment, from the dSth to the 44th parallel, or even beyond it. To- 
wards Cape Mendocino, the interior of New Albion presents the distant prospect of 
several peaks of mountains, covered with snow even in summer ; but when Sir Fran- 
cis Drake thought that he even discerned snow upon the lower mountains, in the en- 
virons of the harbour which bears his name, in latitude 38° 10', he was probably de- 
ceived by the appearance of sand or very white rocks. t The natives in | iheMtivvi. 
the vicinity of Cape Oxford^ exhibit some European features. Their complexion is 
8 clear olive; their stature is above the middle size ; and they have a mild and honest 
disposition. They tatoo the skin, and speak a language different from that of Nootka. 
The inhabitants of the Bay of Trinidad have the custom of filing all their teeth, hort- 
sEontally, down to the very gums.;]; 

written in the autumn of 182?, states, that the peasants in the country, whether Indians or Castes, 
are an amiable and kind people. He never saw any one of them use a vulgar gesture, nor heard 
a harsh or unkind word pass between them. They are a virtuous orderly people, attentive to all 
the ceremonies of their religion, and observant of their moral duties. The lower orders in 
the large cities, are immoral and vicious in the extreme. The population of the city of Mexico 
IS between 150 and 160,000, and yet there are 20,000 at least, who have no permanent place of 
abode, and no ostensible means of i2fainingf a livelihood. I'hey are called leperot, are for the 
most part Indiana and Meatiaosb and are vastly worse than the lazaeroni of Naples. In the eity 
of Mexico, assassinations and robberies were so frequent, it was necessary in the eveninr to be 
armed on going out. Most of the people in the cities can read and write, and papers and pam- 
phlets are handed about the streets at a cheap rate. In the capital there are 550 sectilar, and 
1646 regular clergy. The wealth of the clergy is derived principally from moneys bequeathed 
to the diurches for pious uses. The amount of money in mortmain in the different provinces 
in Mexico in 1800, was 44^00,000 dollars. 

Mr. Poinsett estimates the population of New Spain in 1823, at 6,500,000, about one-se%'enth 
of which are whites. The race of Africans is nearly lost. It is difficult to distinguish the 
African blood after two crosses with the Indians ; the negro features are entirely lost. The 
population of some of the towns has changed in point of number in a remarkable degree. The 
land in Mexico, is, for the most part, in the hands of large proprietors. The peaaants have no 
interest in the soil they cultivate. From 1442 to 1803, Spanish and Portuguese (North and 
South) America produced 5,706,700,000 dollars. The total coinage of gold, silver, and cop- 
per, in the mint of Mexico, from 1690 to 1821, inclusive, was 303,319,928 dollars. There can be 
no doubt, says Mr. Poinsett, that the product of the mines of Mexico is capable of being consider- 
ably augmented. But, contrary to the opinion of Humboldt, he thinks it impossible the Mexicatis 
can ever undersell the people of the United SUtes in bread corn in the West Indies. On the 
other hand, flour may continue to be brought from the Genesee country in New York, and sold 
at Vera Cruz and Tampico, lower than the flour of the Uble land of Mexico. From the want 
of streams, the mills in Mexico are worked by animal power, and in addition, the length of 
carriage would greatly enhance the price. — PML Ed, 

• Lat, 33® 30\ Long. 117° 38'. La Perouse's Map. 

t Vancouver, Voyage, 1. 1. p. 287. French translation. 

i Vancouver, Voyage, p. 288, t. iii. p. 195. 
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JV019 Catybrmoy considered m a province of Spain, is a nanowsli^ 
, which borders the coasts of the Pacific Ocean from Port <San Franeitto 
to the establishment of Son Diego. Under a sky which is often foggy and humid, 
but extremely mild, this picturesque country on every side displajra to the view mag- 
nificent forests and verdant savannas, whose numerous herds of deer, or eUu of t 
mgantic size, graze undisturbed. The soil has easily admitted of difl^rent kinds of 
European cidtivation. The vine, the olive, and wheat, prosper there* In 1802, there 
were eighteen missions, and the populationof the permanent cultivators amounted to 
15,560 individuals.* 

BcwMfcihin I '^^ Francueoj the most northern military post or presidio^ is situated 
piMei. I upon an extensive bay of the same name, into which a large river empties 

itself; probably the Bio San Phdipe issuing from the lake Timpanogoa.'f Near the 
mission of Stmta Clara, wheat produces from twenty-five to thirty for one, and ie> 
quires very little care. The harvest is reaped in July. Beautiful forests of oak, 
mtermingled with winding pratriM, give the country all the appearance of a nttiual 
park4 San CarloB de Monierey ib the seat of the Governor of the two Galifoinias. 
The port of Monterey is very far from meriting the celebrity which it has received 
from the Spanish navigators ; it is a bay, with an indifierent anchorage. The aspect 
of the country is charming, and the inhabitants enjoy a perpetual flpring.§ The soil 
becomes richer the farther you penetrate into the interior. Sania Barbara, the piio- 
cipal town of a jurisdiction, is situated on a canal of the same name, formed by the 
continent and some islands, of which Santa Cruz and Santa Caiaima are the most* 
considerable. The mission of San Bwmaveniuraj to the east of this prendioy occu- 
pies a fertile country, but is exposed to great droughts, which is generally the case 
with all this coast. Vancouver saw abundance of fruit of excellent quality growisg 
in the garden of the missionaries, such as apples, pears, figs, oranges, grapes, pome- 
granates, two species of banana, cocoa-nuts, sugar-canes, indigo plants, and several 
leguminous vegetables. The environs of San Diego are gloomy and barren. The 
territory of the mission of iSon Jwm de Campisirano supports excellent caMle. 
bOfOMw I The indigenous natives are divided into a great number of tribes, speak* 
tribal. I ^ entirely different languages. The Maiahna, 8€Usenaj QuiroUe, near 

the bay of San Franeieco, and the Himuefw, and Eacekns, near Monterey, are the 
best known of these Indians. The name of Qutrote recals that of the kingdoin of 
Qimitra, pkced on the same spot, upon a large river, by the ancient Spanish geogn- 
pUcal writers, who retrace the discoveries of Gabrillo and Vizcaino. 
GUoofeniib I (Hd CaUforma, or the peninsula of California, properly so called, ifl 
bounded by the ocean on the south and west, and by the Gulf of Galifomia, likewise 
called the VermUion Sea, on the east It crosses the tropic, and terminates in the 
torrid zone, in Cope St. LacaM. Its breadth varies from ten to forty leagues fiom the 
ffcjwi ua d» I one sea to the other. Its climate, in general, is very hot and veiy ^' 
*"*^^^°^ I The sky, which is of a deep blue colour, is scarcely ever obscured by 
idouds; and when any are seen floating in the horizon at sunset, they display bril- 
liant tints of purple and emerald. But this beautiful sky stretches over an arid sandj 
country, where the cylindrical Cactus, || rising from between the clefls of the rockS) 
is ahnost the only vegetable production that relieves the absolute barrenness of ^ 
acene.1T In some rare spots, where there is water and vegetable mould, fruit and 
com multiply in an astonishing manner, and the rines afford a generous wine, sim|ltf 
to that of the Canaries. * A variety of the sheep, of a very large size, is also met witb, 
which affords exceedingly delicate and excellent food, and its wool is easily spun* A 
considerable number of other wild quadrupeds, as well as a great variety of biidst tf^ 
named. The pearis that are fished on the coast of California have a beautiTttl wa^> 
but are of an irregular figure. The gold mines which popular tradition has placed m 
this peninsula, consist in reality of merely a few Seanty veins. At the distance 01 

• A. de Humboldt, Mexico, t. li. p. 440. "^ " 

t Homboldt, Map of New Spain. Doubtful. 

% Vancouver, 1 11. p. 384 } t iv. p. 143. § Vancouver, il. ^S aod 309* 

I Cactus cylindricufl. Lam. Enc. 1. p. 539. Pert. ii. 22. 

1 A. de Humboldt, Mexico, t. ii. p. 421, et teq. 
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fourteen leagues frera Loretto, two mines of silirer have been diiwovered, trhich are 
considered as tolerably productive; but the want oi wood and of mercury, renders ft 
almost impossible to work them.* In the interior of the country there are plains 
covered with a beautiful crystalline salt Since the missions of old California have 
been on the decline, the population is reduced to less than 9000 inhabitants, who are 
dispersed over an expanse of country equal in size to that of England. LoretOj the 
chief i^ace of GaKfomia, is a little town with a premdioy or militaiy post The inha- 
bitants, Spaniards, Metis, and Indians, may perikaps amount to 1000 individuals, and 
it is the most populous place of all California. 

-^ -Before the arrival of the missionaries, the indigraous natives of Old 
California lived in the lowest state of degradation. Like the lower ani* 
mals, they would pass whole days lying stretched out upon their belly in the sand ; 
and like the beasts of prey, when pressed by hunger, they would ffy to the chase 
merely to satisfy the wants of the moment A sort of religious horror, nevertheless, 
made them beUeve in the existence of a great Being, whose power they dreaded. 
The PerictMt, QuaieureSy and the Laymones^ are the principal tribes. 

The first missions of Old California were fonned in 1698 by the Je- | MriBoM. 
suits. Under the management of these Fathers, the savages had abandoned tliehr 
wandering life. In the midst of arid rocks, of brush- wood and bramble, they had cul- 
tivated little spots of ground, had built houses, and erected chapels, when a despotic 
decree, as unjust as it was impolitic, came to banish from every part of Spanish Ame- 
rica this useful and celebrated society. The governor, Don Portola, sent into Cali- 
fornia for the purpose of executing this decree, imagined that he was to find vast trea- 
sures, and to encounter 10,000 Indians armed with muskets, prepared to defend the 
Jesuits; far, however, from this being the case, ho beheld only venerable priests, with 
silver-white hair, coming humbly forward to meet him. He shed generous teats tor 
the fatal error of his king, and as far as lay in his power softened the execution of 
his orders. 

The Jesuits were accompanied to the place of their embarkation by the whole 
body of their parishioners, in the midst of sobs and exclamations of sorrow.f The 
Franciscans immediately succeeded them in Old California, and in 1769 extended 
their pacific conquests over the New. Still later, the Dominicans obtained the go- 
vernment of the missions in the former of these provinces, but have either neglected 
^hero or menaced them unskilfully. The Franciscans, on the contrary, constitute the 
happiness of the Indians. Their simple dwellings have a most picturescpie am^ear- 
ance. There are many of them concealed in the interior of the country, fiurfirora the 
military posts. But their safety is insured by the universal respect and love with 
which they are treated. 

Many French writers, and, among others, the Abb6 Baynal, have spoken in pomp* 
ous terms of what they term the Empire q/'JVewJlfcdnco; and they boast | mem um i m. 
of its extent and riches. Under this denomination they appear to comprehend all 
the countries between California and Louisiana. But &e true signification of this 
term is confined to a narrow province which, it is true, is 175 leagues in length, but 
not more than thirty or forty in breadth. This stripe of country, which borders the 
Rio del Norte, is thinly peopled ; the town of Sania Fi containing 4000 | Tvmm, 
inhabitants; AWrnqturqut^ 6000; and Taon^ 9000, comprise almost one-half of the 
population. The other half consists of poor colonists, whose scattered hamlets are fre- 
quently ravaged by the powerful tribes of Indians who surround them, and ovemin 
the province. It is true that the soil is amongst the finest and most fertile of Spanish 
America. Wheat, roaiz^ and delicious fruits, especially grapes, grow | »wawii«fc 
most abundantly. The environs of Fww-dd-NaTXt^ produce the most generous wines. 
The mountains are covered with pine trees, maples, and oaks. Beasts of prey are 
met with in great numbers. There are abo wild sheep, and partk^ularly elks, or at least 
krge deer, fully the size of a mule, with extremely long horns. According to the Die- 

• P. Jftcques Baegert, Account of Ctlifomit, On Germaii, Manich, llsnheiiD» 1773,) p. 900. 
Tancouver, t. iv. p. 155. ...... ... 

t UeUtio Expuls. Soc. Jesu, Seripts i P. Dueros, dans le Joumsl Litt^nure dc If. Marr, t xit 
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tioBarj ofj^kccb, minei of tin have been diacorered. There are eeveral hotspringi. 
Siren, with a saline taste, indicate the existence of rich beds of rock-salt The 
Xomaiiiu. I chain of mountains that border the eastern parts of New Mexico, seem 
to be of a moderate degree of elevation. There is a pass through them, called the 
PiieWo da Don Fernando^ by which the Paducas have penetrated into New Mexico. 
Beyond this chain extend immense natural meadows, on which buffaloes and wild 
horses pasture in innumerable herds. The Americans of the United States hunt these 
animals, and sometimes pursue them to the very gates of Santa Fe. The principal 
mountains coast Rio del Norte, following its western banks. Some peaks, orcerroi, 
are to be distinguished. Further to the north, in the country of JV«6crfto, the map 
of Don Alzate has traced mountains with flat summits, denominated in Spanish tnem, 
that is, tablet. 

The calcareous nature of the soil was established by an event of a 
rather extraordinary nature in the annals of physical geography. In 
1762 the inhabitants of Passo-del-J^orie beheld the bed of the great river 
all at once become dry, along a tract of fifty leagues. The water of the river precipi- 
tated itself into a fissure recently formed, and only issued again from the earth near the 
presidio of Saint Eleazar. The Rio-dcl-Norte continued thus lost for several weeks; 
but at length the water resumed its former course, because no doubt the fissure and 
the subterranean passages had been choked up.* 

The Spanish inhabitants of New Mexico, like those of New Biscay, and of the 
greater part of the Provinciaa Intemas, live in a state of perpetual war with the neigh- 
bouring Indians. These Spaniards never travel but on horseback, always armed and 
prepared for combat. They live in a colder climate than that of Mexico; the winter, 
which often covers their rivers with thick ice, hardens their fibres and purifies their 
blood ; and they are generally distinguished for their courage, their intelligence, aad 
their love of liberty. 

The same moral attributes extend to the greater part of the Indian tribes that bor- 
der on New Mexico. 

rbcApMiM I The JSpaehB Indians originally inhabited the greater part of New 
^'^'^ I Mexico, and are still a wariike and industrious nation. These implacable 
enemies of the Spaniards infest the whole eastern boundary of this country, from the 
black mountains to the confines of Cohahuila, keeping the inhabitants of several pro- 
vinces in an incessant state of alarm.^ There has never been any thing but short 
skirmishes with them, and although their number has been considerably diminished 
by wars and frequent famine, the Spaniards are obliged Constantly to keep up so 
establishment of 2000 dragoons, for the purpose of escorting their caravaiJs^, protect- 
ing their villages, and repelling these attacks, which are perpetually renewed. At M 
the Spaniards endeavoured to reduce to slavery those who, by the fate of war, fell 
into their hands; but seeing them indefatigably surmount every obstacle that opposed 
their return to their dear native mountains, their conquerors adopted the expedient of 
sending their prisoners to the island of Cuba, where, from the change of climate, they 
speedily perished. No sooner were the Apaches informed of this circumstance than 
they refused any longer either to give or receive quarter. From that moment none 
have ever been taken prisoners, except those who are surprised asleep, or disabled 
during the combat. 

MtfineroT j The arrows of the Apaches are three feet long, and are made of reed 
nwinngwv. | qj^ ^j^uc, into which they sink a piece of hard- wood, with a point made 
of iron, bone, or stone. They shoot this weapon with such force, that at the di^ 
lance of 300 paces they can pierce a man. When the arrow is attempted to be 
drawn out of the wound, the wood detaches itself, and the point remains in the body. 
Their second offensive weapon is a lance, fifteen feet long. When they charge the 
enemy they hold this lance with both hands above their head, and, at the s**"* *"'!a^ 
guide their horse by pressing him with their knees. Many of them are anned wi 
firelocks, which, as well as the ammunition, have been taken in ba.ltle from the Sp ' 

• Manuscript Journey of the Bishop of Tamaron, extracted in Mexico by W. de HBoboI 
t Pike's Journey in Louisiana, etc. t ii. p. 95, 101, 103. 
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niardfl, who nerer tell them any. The archers and fosUeeie combat on foot; but the 
laocers are always on horseback* They make use of a buckler for defence. No* 
thing can equal the impetuosity and address of their horsemen. They are thunder- 
bolts, whose stroke it is impossible to parry or escape. 

We must cease to feel astonished at the invincible resistance which the Apaches 
oppose to the Spaniards, when we reflect on the fate to which they have subjected 
those other Indians who have allowed themselves to be converted. 

The Keres, who at present form the population of St. Domingo, San- | iiieKerev 
Phelipe, and San- Diaz, were one of the most powerful of the twenty-four ancient 
tribes that formerly occupied New Mexico. They are of a tall stature, with a full 
Hgiire ; and possess a mild and docile disposition. They are become the vassals, or 
to speak more correctly, the slaves, of government, who impose on them various obli- 
gations, such as that of canying burthens, or leading mules; or they are even sub- 
jected to military service, where they are treated with all the barbarity which a white 
is capable of exercising. 

The countries that separate New Mexico from the two Califomias are I 2jf SJ^^mI 
only known through the pious exertions of some Missionaries. In the | iBdwiu. 
seventeenth century, the Xabajoa and Moqui Indians had submitted to the Missiona^ 
ries; a general insurrection, however, in 1680, terminated in the massacre of these 
apostles of civilization. In the last half of the eighteenth century, the Father £s« 
calante penetrated as far as two great lakes, which appeared to empty themselves on 
the coast of New Cahfomia. The water of one of them was salt. The whole of 
this country seems to be one plateau, little diflering from that of New Biscay. One 
river takes its name from small pyramids of sulphur, with which its banks are covered. 
The Rio Colorado appease to flow through a fertile country, a part of which is culti- 
vated by industrious Indians. The Ragumpiiif the Yuias, and the Yabipoi^ and es- 
pecially the Moquis, enjoy a sort of civilization. The latter live on the banks of 
the YaqueMtiaj which falls ultimately into the Colorado. The Father J^^^J^Ih^ 
Garces found in their country a town very regularly built, containing ediflcu. 
houses of several stories, and large public squares. More to the south, on the banks 
of the river Gila, the same Missionary discovered ruins of a kind of strong castle^ 
with its sides exactly arranged to the four cardinal points. The Indians who live in 
the neighbourhood of these memorable ruins inhabit populous villages, and cultivate 
maixe, cotton, and the calabash.* These traces of ancient civilization correspond 
with the traditions of the Mexicans, who affirm that their ancestors repeatedly halted 
in these regions afler leaving the country of Aztlan. Their flrst station was on the 
banks of the lake Tequa^o: their second, on the river Gila; their third, in New 
Biscay, near the prtMio of Yanos, where there are likewise the ruins of edifices, 
called by the Spaniards castu grandea. 

To the east of the gulf of California extend fertile, agreeable, and i intendraer 
salubrious countries, but which are still very little known, and thinly in- | ^^^^^'^ 
habited. They are comprised in the iiitendency of« Sonera. 

Pimeria is a country inhabited by the j^mas. The Missionaries have | Piacita. 
succeeded in reducing this tribe to subjection and civilization. This part of Mexico 
abounds in gold dust. The Serisy a name that recals to our recollection a famous^ 
nation of Asia, still resist the European yoke. On the Spanish maps, I New Nav«m, 
the name of New Navarre appears to comprehend the three provinces | ^^ 
of Sonera, Hiaqui, and Mayo. There are very rich mines here. From those of 
Sonera gold is obtained. The country is very fertile, and is well watered by consider- 
able rivers. That of Hiaqui is the principal one. The town of Arispey the seat of 
the intendency, and that of Sonora^ contain 7000 or 8000 inhabitants. 

The province of Cinaloaj better peopled and better cultivated than the | cinaiot. 
preceding ones, contains some important (owns, such as Cinaloa itself, with neariy 
10,000 inhabitants; //oWtinuri and .^amo< with rich mines. To the east | cuiiacui. 
of this province extends that of Ctdiacany of which the capital, the seat of an ancient 

* Cronicft Senfica de el Collegio de Propsganda Fede de Queretaroy Mexico, 1T92, quoted 
by A. de Humboldt, Mexico, it. p. 392, 396^ 410. 
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monarch J, is peopled with nearij 1 1,000 iphabitanU. On the limits of diu ptovmcef 
forests of guiava, lemon, and orange-treee begin to be frequent, and Uie HgmimviUt, 
and palm, also grow plentifuU^r; but in the interior there are oold and arid mountains.* 
The great mountain chain which composes the spine of Mexico, tn* 
verses Uiroughout its whole length the prorince of JVsts BtMcwfy or the 
intendeocy of Durango* The craters of volcanoes, and a mass of iron 
resembling the stones that have fallen from the atmosphere, excite the attention of 
the naturalist The mines of silver are both numerous and rich. The greater part 
of the country presents the appearance of a barrenj and sandy plateau. Several of 
its rivers, not meeting with a favourable declivity for obtaining an outlet, have spread 
themselves into lakes. The winters, which are often severe, are followed by sufib- 
cating heats. Scorpoins are spoken of as one of the scourges of the country, their 
ating proving fatal in a few hours.t 

Durango, one of the most eastern towns of New Biscay, is the capital. It coo- 
tains 12,000 inhabitants.]; Almost as many are assigned to Chihuakua^ (or Ckiga^ 
guoj) the residence of the Captain-General of the provinces denominated ifUemai. 
This town is adorned with some magnificent edifices. Balopiki$ and Cfrngwackwy 
towns with mines, contain from 8000 to 10,000 inhabitants. The Spaniards of thu 
province, always in arms against the Indians, possess an enterprising and vrariike 
character. The Cumanches, the most redoubted of the natives, equal the Tartan io 
the rapidity of their charges on horseback. They make use of dogs as beasts of bur- 
then. None of the Indians of this province have been reduced to subjection. 
nmiwhMifqf I The province of Cohahmla^ which is sometimes visited with scorcb* 
ta Loiiii>». I £^g winds, abounds in wheat, in wine, and in cattle. Monehta is an ele- 
gant town; and Sania Ro9a possesses rich mines of silver* A little province, con* 
taining the town of Montereyj has preserved in itself the pompous title of the JVev 
itew Leon. | kmgdoM of JLeofi, which appears to have been inteoded to comprehend 
all the provinces of the north-east. Great plains, covered with the palm tree, and 
adapted for the cultivation of sugar and of indigo; some heights waving with oaks, 
magnolia, and the other trees of Louisiana; a low coast, interaected by numeroos 
lagoons and bays, to which vessels are prevented from entering by a bar of sand; such 
is the general description of the province of TextUy and that of JVew St 
Attdero. Not far from the latter town, the port of Sotto la Marina, were 
it properly attended to, might become of some importance to this ^rtile) 
but deserted country. San j3n|oiu6 de Binary a village composed of mud cabins 
covered with turf, is the chief place of the province of Texas, so much coveted by 
the Anglo-Americans, and which has officially received th» name of JVcv* EslraiM' 
dura. Some indications of mines, forests similar to those on the banks of the Ohio, 
a rich soil, and, generally speaking, a healthy climate, attract American adventuien 
here. But in order to ascertain the value of this province, it woald be necessaryy bj 
new researches, to discover if the rivers, limpid, deep, and abounding with fish, by 
which it is watered, are all of ^em, without exception, rendered inaccessible from 
the sea, by the bar of sand which extends along the coast. M. de la Salla, who, in 
1685, attempted to form an establishment in the bay of St. Bernardy did not find him- 
self opposed by this obstacle. 

The province of 5/. Louis de Potoaiy to the sovith-west of New St. Andero, con- 
tains the town of the same name — ^the seat of an intendency, and peopled by 12,000 
inhabitants. The silver mine of Real de Catorcey discovered in 1773, annually pi^ 
duces from d8750,000 to J6833,000 steriing. It is the mine nearest to Louisiana.^ 
To the south-west of the above provinces, extend the two iotendcn- 
cies of ZacaUcas and Gnadalaxaray forming together the kingdom ol 
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* Alcedo'fl DiccioQirio de las Tndias, at the word Coliacsn. 
t Pike's Voyage to New Mexico, (French Translation,) ii. 133. 

i Pike makes them amount to 45,000. , ^. . 

S San Louis Potosi, including all the vilUges in the immediate yicinity^ contains 45,uw 

habiUnts. The town itself about 15,000. The mines of Catorce are now full of ^^pj^f^ 
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in the ferm ofa Mpeiit, and who efen, aceording to tbe allegation of their first oon- 
querofs, the Spaniards, devoured their wretched tictiniB after making ^leoi perish in 
ttkB flainee.* This kingdom, twice the size of Portugal, does not contain a popula- 
tion equal to Norway. Zoccrfeeos, a very elevated and very mountainous countiyy 
contains a town of the same name, inhabited by thirty-three thousand individuals. At 
no great distance are nine lakes, which are covered with an effloreseeikse of muriate 
and carbonate of soda. Some of its mountains, composed of sienite, contain the 
richest veins in the world*! 

Gitadalaxara may perhaps contain thirty thousand inhabitants, exclusive of Indi- 
ans. | It is the see of a bishop, and contains a university and a superior tribunal. 
The Rio San Jtton, likewise called ToMotlan and Batwuiay on issuing from Lake 
Chapala, forms a very picturesque cataract. § 

Compoatella is the chief place of a district, abounding in maize, cocoa*nut trees, 
and cattle. T<maia manufactures pottery for the consumption of the province. || La 
Purijieatum is likewise noticed as a considerable town, and the chief place of the 
southern part of New Gallicia. Cochineal and sugar are its chief productions. At 
some distance to the north-west, is Copt Corrientea, a boldly projecting p<mit The 
winds and currents appear to change their direction at this celebrated promontory. 

The port of San Blaa, almost uninhabited on account of its insalubrity and its ex- 
treme heat, is surrounded by beautiful forests, the wood of which is made use of for 
the royal navy, which has here its principal establishment If 

The two intendencies of Gwmaxuaio and VaUadolidy constitute the 
ancient kingdom of JVfoc^ocan, which was independent of the Mexican 
empire. 

This kingdom, the name of which signifies the country abounding vfith 
fishy** contains volcanoes, hot and sulphureous springs, mines, and peaks of moun- 
tains white with snow ; it is notwithstanding one of the most smiling and fertile comi- 
tries that can possibly be beheld. Numerous lakes, forests, and cascades diversify 
the prospect. The mountains, covered with wood, leave a space for meadows and 
fields. The air is healthy, except on the coast, where the Indians alone can resist 
the humid and suffocating heat 

Of all the Americans the natives of this country were once the most | indkcmom 
dexterous marksmen with the bow and arrow. The Kings of Mechosr | wBEIoS. 
can formerly received their principal revenues in red featheraj of which carpets and 
other articles were manufactured. This curious trait calls to our recollection the 
inhabitants of Tongatid>oo. At tiie funeral of their Kings, they immolated seven 
females of noble family, and an immense number of slaves, for the purpose of minis- 
tering to the deceased in the other world, tf ^^ ^^^ present day, however, the Indi^ 
ans, and especially the TatnuquMj devote themselves to the labours of a peaceful 
industry. 

VaUadoUdj the andent Hechoacan, a very pretfy town, and enlivened by a consi- 
derable commerce, enjoys a delicious climate, and contains a population of eighteen 
hundred souls. The village of Tzhgonizanj on the picturesque banks of the lake 
Pazcuaro, was the residence of the ancient Kings of Mechoacan. 

GttanaxwUoy a large town, of more than seventy thousand inhabitants, flourishes 
principally by its silver mines, the richest in Mexico. The mine of the Count de 
Yalenciana was already in 1804, nineteen hundred and sixty Enj^lish feet in perpen- 
dicular depth, which makes it the deepest mine at present existing on the face of the 

* Gonuinit Historia de ks Indiu, cap. 211. Id. Cronica della Nueva-Espanna, cap. 319. 
t D. Garcesy et D. Yalentia, quoted by A. de Humboldt, ii. 315. 
^ Guadalazara has increaaed to TOfiOO.^FML Ed. 
^ Chappe de Auteroche, Voyage, p. 32. 
I Alcedo, Diccionario, at the word Tonala. 

1 San Bias will soon become a port of great importance on the lade of the Pacific Ocean. 
---PidLEd. 
** Gomara, Nueva Espanna, cap. 147. 
W Gomara, Nueva Espanna, p. 317. in Barcia, Hiatoriadoref, t ii. 
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globe* The profiu of tbi« angle mine emoiint io from 185,000 te 850,000 peondi 
eterling.* 

TowM. I The town of San JVftgtiei- J-^omlc is engaged in an eztensire trade in 

i:attle, skins, cotton cloth, cutleiy, knives, and other works in rery fine >teel.t 
Cclaya, the chief place of a district, which produces two kinds of pepper, has recently 
had a magnificent church buit in it by the Carmelites, and ornamented with Corintfaiu 
and Ionic colonnades.^ 

The ioiea^ I The inlendency of JVfcortco, the principal province of the Empire of 
ucwM, I Montezuma, formerly extended from one sea to the other ; but the dibtrict 
of Panuco, having been separated from it, it no longer reaches the Gulf of Mexica 
The eastern part, situated on the plateau, contains several valleys of a round figure; 
in the centre of which there are lakes at present dried up, but whose waters appear 
formerly to have filled these basins. Dry and deprived of its wood, this plateau is at 
once subject to an habitual aridity and to sudden inundations, occasioned by heavy 
rains and the melting of the snow. Generally speaking, the temperature is not so 
hot as it is in Spain ; in fact, it enjoys a perpetual spring. The mountains wilk 
which it is surrounded still abound in cedars and other lofty trees, in gums, drugs, 
salts, metalUc productions, marbles, and precious stones. The flat country is covered 
the whole year through with delicate and exquisite fruits, lint, hemp, cotton, tobacco, 
aniseed, susar, and cochineal, with which they support an extensive commerce. 
Kttumi I Besides the numerous volcanoes of which we have already spoken, 

•"*"***^ I some natural curiosities are met with. One of the most remarkable is the 
Ponte'Dios, or the bridge of God, a rock, under which the water haa hollowed itself 
a canal, situated about 100 miles to the south-east of Mexico, near the village of 
Molcaxac, on the deep river Aquetoyac. Along this natural bridge, the traveller 
may continue his journey as if he were on a high road. Several cataracts present a 
romantic appearance. The great cavern of Dante, traversed by a river; the porpby- 
ritic organ-pipes of Actopan; and many other singular objects excite the astoniflhf 
ment of the traveller m tliis mountainous region, where he is ohUged to cross foamiog 
rivers upon bridges formed of the fruit of the Creacmiia pinnata^ tied together with 
ropes of Agava. 

citjof I On the very ridge of the great Mexican plateau, a chain of poipbjritic 

^^^'^' I mountains encloses an oval valley, the general level of which is elevated 
6700 feet above the surface of the ocean. Five lakes fill the middle of this valley. 
To the north of the united lakes of Xochimilco, and Chalco, on the eastern side of 
the lake Tescuco, once stood the ancient city oiMexicoyXo which the traveller arriv- 
ed by causeways constructed on the shallow bottom of the lake. The new city, 
although placed on the same spot, is situated on firm ground, and at a considerable 
distance from the lakes, the waters of which have retired, and the town is still inter- 
sected by numerous canals, and the pubUc edifices are erected on piles. The drain* 
ing of the lakes is further continued, by means of a canal which has been opened for 
that purpose, through the mountains of Sincoq, in order to protect the town from in- 
undations. In many places however, the ground is still sof\, and some build- 
ings, amongst others the cathedral, have sunk six feet. The streets are inde 
and straight, but badly paved. The houses present a magnificent appearance, being 
built of porphyry and amygdaloid. Several palaces and private mansions have a 
majestic effect, and its churches glitter with metallic riches. The cathedral suq)8sse8, 
in this respect, all the churches in the world; the ballustrade which surrounds the 
great altar being composed of massive silver. A lamp of the same metal, is of fo 
vast a size that three men go into it when it has to be cleaned ; and it is enriched with 
lioBB» heads, and other ornaments, of pure gold. The statues of the Virgin and the 



• Guauaxuato and suburbs has dwindled from ^0,000 to 32,000. Wy a census in May, J^ 
of the city and mines of Guanaxuato, it appears the population was 35,733, which shows » oiin 
nation since 1802 of 34,867. The mines of Valcnciana are now nearly filled with *'»♦«''• •"f 
but partially worked. The town of Valenciana, which fbrracrly contained a popuiauou 
22,000, is now in ruins, and the population reduced to 4000. — Phil. Ed, 

t AlGedo,at the word San Miguel-el-Grande. 

i A. dc Humboldt, Mexico, ii. 286. 
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aftints are either made of ioltd silver, or richly gikledv and ornamented i^fltk preciom 
stonee. Palaces, mansions of great families, beautiful fountains^ and extensive squares, 
adorn the interior of this city. To the north, near the suburbs, is tile principal publie 
promenade, or Alameda, Round this walk flows a rivulet, forming a fine square, in 
the middle of which there is a basin with a fountain. Eight alleys of trees terminate 
here, in the figure of a star. But in consequence of an unfortunate proxianity, im- 
mediately in front of the alameda, the eye discovers the Quemadero^ a place where 
Jews and other victims of the terrible Inquisition, were burned aUve. This detest- 
able tribunal was finally abolished by the Ex-emperor Augustin Iturbide in 1820; and 
this same enterprising individual, who, during his short reign, formed Lancasteriaa 
schools over the empire, has been the cause of the fine building, formerly appropri- 
ated to its operations, having been converted at present into a polytechnic schogl.* 
Although the city of Mexico is situated in the interior of the country, still it forms 
the centre of an immense commerce betweeen Vera Cruz on the east, and Acapulco 
on the west. The shops are absolutely overflowing with gold, silver, and I ariKzatioo; 
jewels. This sopeib town, inhabited by 140,000 people, is likewise dis- | ■■•«»«• 
tinguished by great scientific establish mcnls, to which in the New World, there is 
nothing similar. The botanical garden, the school of mines, the academy of the fin^t 
arts, which has produced excellent draughtsmen, painters, and sculptors, — these are 
the establishments that refute the prejudices of persons who consider the Americana 
as inferior in natural capacity to Europeans.^ 

The fine arts have, it seems, suflered incalculably by the revolution. There is not 
now a single pupil in the academy; and its late president is now old, and blind, and 
poor ; nor could Mr. Bullock, by profession a collector, pick up above four specimens 
in all Mexico worth the carriage to Kurope. This slight reverse of Humboldt's im- 
mortal picture of that country, is, however, agreeably compensated by another, the 
increased happiness of the lower orders, particulariy of the Indians. J In the fine 
evenioge, during the dry season, the environs of the city present a scene of pleasure, 
gaiety, and bustle, scarcely to be paralleled ; hundreds of canoes, on the canal of 
Chalco, of various sizes, mostly with awnings, crowded with native Indians, neatly 
dressed, and their heads crowned with the most gaudy flowers, are seen passing in 
every direction ; each boat, with its musician seated on the stem, playing on the 
guitar, and some of the party singing, dancing, or both united, presents such a pic- 
ture of harmless mirth, " as I fear," says Mr. Bullock, " is rarely to be met with 
at the fairs and wakes of our own country.^' Revolution has had its usual operation 
here; it has reduced the overgrown, but insecure wealth of the rich, to an independent 
protected competence; but it has also wiped away the tears, and broken the chains 
which galled^the innocent people whose labours had amassed it.§ 

M. de Humboldt saw erecting, in the great square of Mexico, an equestrian and 
colossal statue of the king of Spain, by M. Tolza, '< a statue," says he, " which, by 
its imposing mass, and the noble simplicity of its stylp, might adorn the first cities of 
Europe. II Even by the admission of Spanish authors^ balls/ and games of hazard, 
are pursued with ardour, while the more noble enjoyments of the drama are less 
generally relished. To vivid passions the Mexican Spaniard adds«a great fund of 
stoicism. He enters a gaming-hou)»ey loses all his money upon a single card, and 
then takes out his segar from behind his ear, and smokes as if nothing had happened^lT 

• Bullock, p. 150. 

t The capital of Mexico has rather increased in population since 1802; in 1832 the popula- 
tion was from 150 to 160,000.— Phil, Ed, 

i Compare p. 283, 284, above. § Bullock, p. IdS. 

3 Opposite the cathedral, in the centre of the great square, there is a large oval space, en* 
closed with gpranite pillars and iron railings, richly ornamented ; in the middle of which, on % 
pedestal of marble, stands an equestrian statue of Charles IV. It is admirably well executed, 
and after that of Agrippa in Home, and of Peter the Great in Petersburg, is the most spirited and 
graceful equestrian statue I have ever seen. It was cast in Mexico $ and the artist, Mr. TqIm^ 
succeeded at the first cast of the metal. He deserves great credit, to have, himself moukledt 
cast, and placed a statue, weighing 40,500 pounds in a country so destitute of mtcbanical 
resources. Poivs^tt. — PhiL Ed, 

1 Description of Mexico, in the Viajero Univantl of D. Bitsia, t. zzvt. p. 251—380. Bom« 
koUt, Mexico, li. chap. 8. Cbsppe d'Auterache. 
Vol.. UL— P p 
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jiiMtii« pm- [ '^^^ floatiiig gardens, or Ckmampui^ a kiad of rafti upon which flowero 
^ena. | and vegetables are cultivated, give a singular appearance to the Uexican 

lakes, but their wunber diminishes esery day. Yet, with all this civiliMtion* the 
MTrfcmini I mechanical arts thrive rather as encouraged by the profusion of wealth 
■v*^ I among the rich, than from inherent improvement The use 4)f the great 

saw is sl^ll unknown, and the modern Mexicans, like the Greeks in the days of Homer, 
are ignorant that one tree can afford more than one plank, or of other means of pr»> 
curing this than by the hatchet. Their work in gold and silver chasing, and the like, 
is all performed by the hand; and even the minting process is described aa eace9> 
sively awkward and tedious. Many of their best mines have been deserted, from 
want of skill in the proper means of exhausting their water; and companies have bees 
formed in England, on the Rhine, and in America, besides many private individoaki 
such as the ingenious traveller from whom we deiive our information, who calculate 
on realising fortunes by more judicious operations. The ascent from Vera Cruz to 
Perote is so steep as to require nineteen mules to draw the beam of a steam engine; 
but -the enterprise of the above individuals is daily multiplying t^ powerful auziliaiy 
to the miners in the empire of Mexico.* 

Mexico preserves few monuments of antiquity. The ruins of aque- 
ducts, the stone of sacrifices, and the calendar stone, both of which tre 
placed in the great square of the city ; manuscripts, or hieroglyphicid tables, badly 
preserved in the archives of the vice-regal palace ; and finally, the colessal statue of 
TM-TMirnqvi. | the goddcss TeO'Yaomiquij lying on its back in one of the gaUeries of the 
University, are all that remains worthy of notice in this city. But, to the north-east 
of the town, and of the lake Tezcuco, on the little hills of Teotihuacan^ are seen the 
dieKunu^^ I imposing remains of two pyramids, consecrated to the sun and moon, 
nooo. I and, according to some historians, constructed by the O/mees, an ancient 

nation that came to Mexico from the east, that is to say, from some country situated 
on the Atlantic Ocean. f The pyramid, or house of the sun, (Tottatiu^izaqualy) is 
171 feet high, and Us base measures 645 feet ; that of the moon, (MezUi^Uaqual^) 
is thirty feet smaller. These monuments appear to have served as models for the 
TeocaUis^ or houses of the gods, constructed by the Mexicans in the c^)ital and other 
parts of the country ; but the pyramids are incased by a thick wall of stone. They 
formerly supported statues covered with very thin leaves of gold. A few small 
pyramids, which appear to have been dedicated to the stars, surround the two great 
ones. Another ancient monument worthy of attention, is the military intrenchment 
of XochialcO) not far from the town of Cuernavaca. This, also, is a truncated 
pymmid of five sides, surrounded by fosses, and faced with rocks of porphyry, upon 
which, amongst other pieces of sculpture, are to be distinguished figures of men, 
seated with their legs crossed, in the Asiatic fashion.;!: Ail these pyramids exactly 
face the four comers of the compass. 

iNflbrait I ^^ ^hat part of the province which is situated to the north-east of the 
towoi. I capital, thf town of Queretaroj peopled by 30,000 or 40,000 inhabitants, 

rivals the finest cities of Europe, in the architecture of its edifices. It is enriched by 
the manufacture of cloth and morocco leather. Formerly, according to the tradition 
of the Indians, Tii/o, or Toilan, was inhabited by giants. The bones that are found 
there, are, no doubt, the remains of some great quadruped. 

Thehuidtiee. | In the southern part of the province, we first of all, meet with Tokea^ 
where our admiration is excited by a very old tree of the species denominated CAm* 
rosiamon, or the hand-tree, a member of the Malvaceas. The extraordiBary sbspe 
of its flowers, imitating the figure of a hand, and its enormous thickness, render it an 
object of curiosity to the Indians. But it is not a solitary specimen, as was ioniginecly 
for the species is spread over the mountains of Guatiroala. Tosco boasts of an 
elegant parish church, built and endowed by Joseph de la Borde, a Frenchman, who 
had accumulated immense wealth by working the mines of Mexico. The mere c<ni- 
struction of this edifice cost him two millions of francs. Reduced some time after- 

• Bollock* 4S4, 425. f Sigaenz% quoted by A. dt Httmbdd^ Mexico^ u. 1ST. 

# A. de Humboldt, ibid, p, 16?. 
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wxria to extreiiie povertf , Im obtnned At>ni the arohbkhop of Mexioo, pemi§BioB 
to sell to the Metropolitan chuwh of the capital, the magniiiceiit sun, ornamented 
with diamdndSy which, Hi happier timesy^he had consecrated to the^bemacle of his 
church at Tasco. These' reverses of fortune, improbable as they would be in a . 
romance, are, nevertheless, common in Mexico. 

On the shores of the Pacific Ocean, under a burning sky, we find the two ports of 
Zaeainta and AcajmUo, An opening in the mountains, by giving access to the winds 
ihom the north, has diinimshed the unhealthiness of the latter of these ports, on^ of 
the finest in the world. 

The province of Puebla d/t lo9 Angdos likewise bears the name of^ Theimeiidett- 
Tlascala, from the ancient republic which maintained itself there, inde* 
pendent of the despots of Mexico.* The territories of this republic, and 
of that of Cholulu, contain monuments of uicient civilization. The trun- 
cated pyramid of Cholula, a hundred and seventy-two feet in height, on a base of 
thirteen hundred and fifly-five feet in length, is constructed of brick. To form an 
idea of the size of this monument, let us figure to ourselves a square four titiies 
larger than the Place Vendome at Paris, covered with a pile of bricks, which rises to 
dodble the height of the Louvre.* This pyramid formerly supported an altar, consecra* 
ted to Qiuetz€dcoailj *^ or the god of the air," one of the most mysterious beings of the 
Mexican mythology. This deity, according to the traditions of t e Aztecs, was a 
white man witii a beard, like the Spaniards, who were imagined by the unfortunate 
Montezuma to be his descendants. Quetzalcoatl was the founder of a sect, who 
devoted themselves to severe penance, a legislator, and the inventor of several use- 
ful arts ; but he could not, at last, resist an anxious desire which he felt to revisit his 
native country, called Tlapalhmf probably identical with the Huthue'TlapaUan coun- 
try, from which the Toltecs take their origin.^ ^ 

The intendency of Puebla, very populous, and exceedingly well cul- | Ttmni. 
tivated in its mountainous region, presents, towards the Pacific Ocean, vast countries, 
altogether abandoned, notwithstanding their natural fertility. The last poor remains 
of the Tlapanecs, inhabit the environs of Tlapa. In the inhabited district is situated 
the capital. La Puebla de las Angelas, or the '^ City of the Angels;" the fourth town 
in all Spanish America in respect of population, which is estimated at 68,000 indi- 
viduals.§ Glass, and armourers' cutlery, as sabres, bayonets, pikes, &c. are manu- 
thctured here. The town of Tlascala was formerly a species of federative I r^pquiq ^r 
republic. Each of the four fittle hills, on which it is built, had its own | '"■•••i^ 
Cazique or principal warrior; but these depended on a senate chosen by the nation. 
The subjects of this republic are said to have amounted to 150,000 fhmilies. This 
nation, which enjoys some peculiar privileges, is at present reduced to 40,000 per- 
sons, who inhabit about a hundred villages. One would almost feel disposed to think 
that a fatal destiny avenges on their heads the crime of having assisted Gortez in 
subjugating the independence of Mexico. Chohda, a sacred town anterior to the 
conquest, reckons a population of 16,000 souls. The enrirons of Zacatlan are 
peopled by the nation of the Totonacs. Like the Tlapanacs, these indigenous i)a« 
tivea speak a language entirely different from that of the Mexicans, or Aztecs. They 
had adopted the barbarous and sanguinary mythology of the Mexicans; but a senti- 
ment of humanity had made them distinguish, as being of a different race from the 
other Mexican divinities the goddess Tzinteotl, the protectress of harvest, and who 
akme was satisfied with a simple offering of fruit and flowers. According to a pro- 
phecy current amongst them, this peaceful divinity was one day to triumph over the 
gods that were intoxicated with human blood. The introduction of Christianity has 
verified the prediction* Tozcuco, the Athens of ancient Mexico, and still affording 

* A. de Huoiboldty Viewi and Monuments of Ametica, p. 30, aad the plates, 
t Idem, Mexico, ii. p. 71. 

* When the road from Mexico to Puebb was conitructing, the first story of the Teocalli 
(Pyramid^ was cut through, and a square cavity discovered in the interior, built of stone, and 
■upported by beams of cypress. In this hollow, which had no outlet, were found two skele- 
tons, idokin basalt, and some vases euriously painted and varnished. — P/di, Ed, 

h Puebla by the census of 1820, was found to conUin but flC^^OO.— PAtIL ML 
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% rieh anddaimost unexpldred field to the aotiquarf , in the nmiber and rickaHS djti 
ruined palacesy baths, and pleasure grounds,* contains 5000 inhabitants, only ateotk 
part of its population before the conquest* Ht AUisco^ the euriostty of the traTefior 
18 excited by an enormous cypress of seventy-three feet in circomference, aod cob- 
seqoently, ahnoet equal in magnitude to the &mous Baobab of Senegal, wlikb k 
surpasses in the beanty of its form*! 

Sr^Tv I ^^^ intendency of Fera Cnu:^ embraces a strip of maritime distiidi, 
cro?- ^ I the lower part of whioh, almost deserted, contains little eke thsa snd 
marshes, placed under a burning sun. In the proYince of Gnosleca, we meet vith 
the town of dEamtco, situated on a navigable river, at the mouth of which is tbe poK 
of Tomptca, obstructed like aU Hbe rest on that coast by sand banks. 
PyonU «r I In the thick forests of Papanilaj oif the sides of the Cordilleras, mes 
Papittth. I a pyramid of a still more beautiful form than that of Teotihoacan and 
Cholula. It measures nineteen and one-half yards in height, upon a base of tventr* 
eight yards ; and is constructed of porphyritic stones, very regularly chiselled, ui 
covered with hieroglyphics. J 

Townfc I The beautiful town of Vera Crttz^§ the centra of a wealthy tiade which, 

in time of peace, Mexico keeps up with Europe, owes nothing to the kindness of i)» 
ture* The rocks of Madrepore, of which it is built, have been taken up from the 
bottom of the sea. The only water fit for drinking is collected in crstwns. The 
climate is hot and unhealthy ; arid sands surround Uie town, while, to tiie sontb, dii 
weary eye has nothing to rest on but ill-dcained marshes. The harbour, winch ii 
insecure, and of difficult access, is protected by the fort of Saini Jean d^UhtOj which 
is built on a rocky islet at immense expense. The popnlslion, estimated at 16,000 
inhabitants, is often swept away by the yellow fever. To enjoy refreshing coohiett) 
and all the charms of nature, the rich inhabitants often repair to Xalapoy a considera- 
ble town, situated on one of the terraces by which the central platean sinks into tb< 
Gulf of Mexico. This town has given its name to the medicinal root denomioateii 
Jalap. The fortress of Perote, looked upon as one of the keys of Mexico, is situated 
Tktaiw. I in the environs of Xalapa. The province of Tahaac^y the most southern 
portion of the intendency of Vera Cruz, is covered with forests, which produce dje 
woods, and resound with the roar of the Mexican tiger. In cultivated spots, which 
are but thin sown, maize, tobacco, and pepper are produced, 
intendenej of I The intendency of OaxacOy also called Guaxaeoj afler an Indian towS) 
^^^^'^ I contains the two ancient countries of the Mixtecs and tbe ZapoUci. This 
fertile and salubrious region abounds in mulberry trees, cultivated for the sake of the 
silk worm. A great deal of sugar, cotton, wheat, cocoa, and other fruits grow there; 
but cochineal is its principal riches. Its granitic mountains conceal mines of goiO) 
silver, and lead, which, however, are neglected. Several rivers bring down gold dust, 
which the women are employed in collecting. Rock-crystal is likewise met with* 
GtuuBOcay otherwise denominated Antequera, is a town of 24,000 inhabitants, situated 
in the delicious valley which Charles the Fif\h bestowed on the descendants of Cor* 
tez. wtith the title of the Marquisate de Yalle. Very fine wool is obtained here, and 
excellent horses crowd its rich pastures, which are watered by a beautiful river, and 
refreshed by a temperate and humid atmosphere. At the mouth of the river Guaxac* 
tiiey have established a dock-yard for the building of vessels* 

• Bullock, p. 210 ; Hamb. Ess. Pol. ii. 184.— Tr. 

f A. de Humbold^ Mexico, ii. p. 274. 

i Marquez, Momimenti d'Architettura Mexicana, lab. i. A. de Humboldt, Views and MonO' 
inents, p. 26. Esaay on Mexico, ii. 345. «> 

^ Vera Croz is ao very neat and clean that it would be difficult to account for the ctuses ^^ 
tbe peaUlential diseases for wl»ich it is noted, but it is surrounded by sand hi^'*.*""^ P |i«,r 
atag^ant water. No precautions can prevent strangfers from the black vomit >"" ^^ •,,. 
fever. Many have died in .lalapa who only passed throiifjh Vera Cruz. There have °^*" J 
Btances of persons who left the .ship immediately on arrival, stept out of the boat ^^•^^'"ujLk 
them on shore into a litter, and were carne<l rapidly to Jalapa, and yet died with the ^^^ 
vomit. The port is very insecure, being not only open to winda from the north, ^"'2 fist 
iQucb dreaded, but the holding ground is ao very bad that no vessel is secure unless m*" 
- rings fixed for the purpose in the castle wall.— PA»7. /:</. 



Tehmmkpte, has V barboar on dw Fteifio Ocean, wUeli,.in apito of Hs natnni 
disadvantages, derives importance fimn being the central depot between Mexico and 
Gnatimala* The rains of edifices at MMa indicate a very advanced etate I BeiMikiAie 
of civilization* The walls of«the palace are^decoroted with what archi- | """** 
teeti denominate the Gfreeton acroU, and iabyrvUhB or meamkirB, executed in Mosaie 
nvork, the design of which resembles what we see on the vases named £lruscan» Six 
wnlmished columns of an imposing roagmtude, that have been found here, are the only 
^nes tiurt have been hitherto discovered among the monuments of America.* 

The peniamaSa of Ftieoloa, or the Intendency of Merida, is no better | "tmrnm. 
icnown now than it was in the sixteenth century. Hernandez and Grijalva found it 
peopled by a civilized nation, who were dressed with some degree (^luxury, and in* 
iiabited houses built of stone. They were possessed of instruments, 1 Aneient 
^ases, and ornaments made of gold. Some of these articles were | in^bituti. 
adorned with a species of Mosaic work, executed in turqaois. Their TeoeaUU were 
Wthed with the blood of human victims.^ The indigenous natives. speak the Jtfaya 
language. 

The conntry, which is very flat, is traversed, they say, by a chain of I vhjtiea 
low hills; and the dimale is hot, but dry and healthy. This district | ' fa o ipti on. 
ahounds in cochineal and logwood ; in honey, wax, and cotton, from the latter of 
-which they manufacture a good deal of printed cloth. But the dye wood is the prin* 
eipal object of their commerce. On the coast, a considerable quantity of ambergris 
IB picked up.| The shores of this peninsula are edged, as it were, with a sand bank, 
wluoh sinks with veiy great regularity at the rate of one fathom per league. § The 
flfiaritime districts every where present a flat and sandy country. There is only one 
ehain of elevated land, which terminates in a promontory between Cape Catoche and 
Ci^ Descono9cida.|| The coasts are covered with the Mangrove tree, interwoven 
togedier.by impenetrable hedges of althea and bamboo ; and the soil is filled with 
sea shells. The droughts in the flat country commence in February, and soon be- 
come so general, that not a drop of water is any where to be seen. Their only re* 
source is the wild pine, which, in its thick and spreading foliage, preserves some 
moisture ; and water is drawn from it by incision. IF On the northern coast, at the 
mouth of the river Lagaitos, at the distance of 400 yards from the shore, the navi* 
gator is astonished to perceive a spring of fresh water rising up in the midst of the 
sak waves. These springs are called the Mouths of Cont/.** 

ilferida, the capital of the province, is a town containing 10,000 per- | Tovm. 
sons, inhabited by a nobility who are lar from being rich. The town of Campeacky 
carries on a litde trade with the salt extracted from its salt springs, some cotton 
doth, and logwood. The island of Coxumdj or more properly Acugemil^ was cele- 
brated for an oracle, to which the people on the continent repaired in crowds. B&> 
fore the arrival of the Spaniards, the natives worshipped a wooden cross, the origin 
of which was unknown. It was always invoked to procure rain, the chief want of 
this arid island, ft 

We have distinguished on onr maps, under the name of English Yuca^ I ^ngiuh * 
tan, that part of the peninsula which hes to the south of the river Honda, \ Vucatao. ' 
and of the Spanish miUtary post of Sakuaanea. This country, better watered and 
more fertile than the rest of the peninsula, is inhabited by independent Indians. The 
English, however, cut logwood and mahogany there, and have built the town of Ba^ 
lise, which is the residence of a titular Indian king, who receives the commission of 
his appointment from the government of Jamaica, and is insttdled by the English 
garrison. The islands of Rattan, Tumef, and others, washed by the singularly 

• A. de Humboldt, Views and Monuments, p. 270, (vol.i. p. 159, English T.) 

t Gomora, Hlstoria de las Indias, ch. 51-54, cb. 49. 

% Alcedo, Diccionario, at the word Yucatan. 

§ Dampier, Voyage, t. iii. p. 234. I Idem, p. 214. 1 Idem, p. 2G6. 

•• A. de Humboldt, Esaay on Mexico, ii. p. 329. 

tt Gomora, Cronica de Nueva Hiapana, ch. 14» and 15. 
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fransparent waters of Ibe 6vdf of HbndUnis, are occnpidd bj imaH Eiigluh co- 
lonies.* 

The name of OwtHnuMla, or mifre conrectlf QmmkUemattan^ that la to 
say, the place full of trees, originally belonged to a single district The 
Spaniards have applied it to a Captain-Generalship, which bears the title of kingdom, 
and to one single province, comprehended within this kingdom, 
^^^^ii^of I The province of Guatimala, properly so called, extends from the coo- 
oottinaia. | fines of Guaxaca to those of Nicaragua, along the Pacific Ocean. The 
climate in genend is hot and moist The plains are fertile, both in American and 
European fruit of a delightful flavour. The maize produces 300 for one, as well u 
the cocoa, with which they supply the whole kingdom of New Spain. Indigo of t 
superior quality is produced there, and the annotto is cultivated. The forests with 
which the mountains are covered give shelter and food to animals that are still im- 
perfectly known ; and many nondescript shrubs are met with, from which thej distil 
valuable balsams. Many ports on the South Sea aflbrd this province great facility 
for carrying on an advantageous commerce with Peru, Terra Firma, and New Spain. 
The coasts abound with fish, but fishing is not followed with any considerable activity* 
They likewise neglect their silver mines, which are said to be rich ; but they collect 
(he sulphur that floats on the surface of several lakes. The whole province is filM 
with volcanoes, and exceedingly subject to earthquakes. 

TovM. I Guatimala is &e capital both of the province and kingdom of that 

name; and is the see of an archbishop, and the seat of a University. The ancient 
city was destroyed on the 7th June, 1777, by one of the most tremendous earthquake 
of which we have any record. From Uie 3d of June the aeitated sea had risen 
from its bed ; the two volcanoes adjacent to the town appeared to boil; one of tbeo 
Dncnietion of I shot out torrcuts of Water, ^e other, waves of blazing lava. On cveij 
outiiDaii. I gjjg ^jjg gj^rth was seen to gape in deep Assures. At length, after five 
days of unutterrable anguish, the abyss opened, and the town, with all its riches, and 
8000 families, was instantly swallowed up, while torrents of mud and sulphur, rushing 
over the ruins, obliterated for ever all vestiges of its former existence. The spot 
is now indicated by a frightful desert. The new city is bifilt at the distance of four 
leagues from the site of the old town. We must not omit tioticing AmaiiUan, or the 
town of letters, so called in consequence of the talent whi^h the Indians, its inhabi- 
tants, displayed for carving hieroglyphics on the bark o^ trees. The dbtiict of 
Soconuscoj of which the chief place is Ghtagvetlan^ produces the best cocoa of all 
America; but very little of it is met with in commerce.t In the district of Qnutol^ 
nango, very fine alum and sulphur are found. Sohla produces the best iigs in (he 
kingdom, and a good deal of cotton is spun there. Two volcanoes are net with in 
the vicinity, the one called Atitan, and the other Solola.1[, The district of SwhUepec^ 
fertile in annotto, ia subject to excessive rains. 

Protioeeor I In the interior of the kingdom of GuatimaJa, is situated the province 
<*««p^ I of Chiapa. The Indians of Chiapa once formed a state which was in- 

dependent of the emperors of Mexico. This republic perhaps merited the secon<i 
place afler that of Tlascala for its progress in civilization, and still more especiailj 
And^nt I for its manufacturing industry. The Chiapanese adopted the calendar 
iotabicMiti. I j^mj chronological system of the Mexicans ; but their mythology is distin- 
guished by a deified hero named Votan^ to whom one day of the week was conse- 
crated. § This is almost the only resemblance which this Chiapanese divinitj bore 
to the fVoden of the Saxons, and the Odin of the Scandinavians. This people ^ 
fended themselves with courage against the Spaniards, «tnd obtained honouiBbk 
terms of capitulation from their conquerors. Happily the soil of Chiapa is not ncn 
in mines, a circumstance which has secured to the natives the preservation of tlj«f 
liberty, and the privileges which had been granted them. Modem travellers ba^ 

• Henderfon, Account of Hondurw, (London, 1809,) and different Poruical Jounul* rf 
London of 1816. 

t Alcedo» Diccionario. * Idem, ibid. 

i The Bishop of U Vega, quoted by M. de limnboldt. Vkwsand Moi^unentfy p. tifi- 
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not viaited this i«oh|ted eountry, where, two QHituries agQ, jThomas Gb^ fouada 
happy, social, and industrious people* Chiapa of the Indiana reckoned four thousand 
families, while its woollen manufactories, its trade in cochineal, and its naumachioj or 
mock fights, celebrated on the river, all combined to render it a^ animated and de» 
lightful town. The Chiapa of the Spamardaf ten times less populous, was the seat 
of a governor and of an archbishop. These rektions are repeated in every geogra- 
phical work for want of something better. It is proper, however, to make known 
their date. — - > 

A Spanish geographical dictionary gives recent and curious details re- i Aotfnceof 
spectixig the province of Vera Pazy which, on the north, borders that of j ^'"'■*- 
Yucatan, and on the west, Chiapa.* The capital of Yera Paz is called Coban. It 
rains nine months in the year in this province; an^the country abounds in fruit and 
flocks of sheep. In the forests very large trees are met with, from which I BcmiiUie 
a fragrant odour is diffused, and odoriferous resin distils. Different va- | >««'»»«*>™^ 
rieties of gum, balsam, incense, and dragon's blood are also collected. Canes of .a 
hundred feet long are found, and of such a thickness, that from one knot to another 
twenty-five pounds of water are contained. The bees of this region make a very 
liquid honey, which, after becoming acid, is made use of, they say, instead of orange 
juice. The forests are infested with wild animals, amongst which Alcedo distill 
guishes the Tapir or Dania* When enraged, the animal shows his teeth like the 
wild boar, and, it is asserted, cuts through the strongest tree.f Its skin is six fingers 
thick, and, when dried, resists every kind of weapon. Yery large bears are also met 
with. 

The province of Honduras is very little known. It extends from that I The ikotIiico 
of Vera Pas to that of Nicaragua. The first Spanish navigators perceiv- | ^ ««>«*"««-. 
iog a great number of pomptons floating down the banks of the river, called it the 
Coast of Hihuaraa^ that is to say, the Coast of Pompions« The most western part 
of this province contains the little - Spanish towns of Comayagua and of TruxiUo. 
The latter of these has been built near a lake, where floating islands, 1 riov&mg u> 
covered with large trees, move from place to place at the discretion of | *°^ 
tlie wind.;]; Near the river Sihun^ caverns have been discovered, or rather immense 
subterranean galleries, which run under several mountains, and appear to have been 
hollowed out by ancient currents. § The interior of the country is inhabited by a 
savage and ferocious nation, the Moaquito^Sawboa, The coasts, especially near Cape 
Crvaeiaa a JDiotj are occupied by another tribe of Indians, whom the English naviga- 
tors denominate the Coast Mosquitoes. This appellation originates in the insupport- 
able cloud of mosquitoes, or stinging flies, that here torment the wretched inhabitants, 
and compel them to pass one part of the year in boats on the river. The Mosquito 
Indians of the coast, a tribe governed by aristocratic chiefs, do not reckon I Moiqaito i» 
more than fifteen hundred warriors. We are unacquainted with their | ^""^ 
notions of religion; but, according to the older voyagers, they dfvided the year into 
eightecQ months and twenty days, and they termed the months /oa/ar, .that is to say, 
a moveable thing, — a very remarkable dc^nomination, because it evidently approaches 
the word lolf by which the ancient Scandinavians designated the feast that terminated 
the year, — a term apparently analogous with wheel or cycle. Similar divisions of the 
year into eighteen months prevailed among the Aztecs of Mexico. || Each month 
conaisted of twenty days, and five complimentary days were added at the end of the 
year, which was denominated Cenmohualilhmitly from cempohualli^ twenty, and ilhuitly 
festival. The cazique of these Mosquitoes, who inhabit the coast between Black 
River and Cape Gracios a Dios,ir lately sold or transferred that territory to a person 
of the name of Gregor MacGregor, who had attained some notoriety in the late Co- 
lumbian struggle for liberty. His feeble attempts at colonising this dreary region 
have ended in disappointment, and in the total ruin of the settlers, many of whom sunk 

* Dictionary of Alcedo^ at the word Vem Paz. 

-f Probably the hardest wood» in the Spanish original. Ed. 

t Gomara, Histbria ^e las Indias, cap. S5. ^ Ucndenon» Account of Hondunfc 

i Humboldt, Uesevches* Kn^. vol. 1. p. 381. 

^ April 29, laso. At Caj^c Qnicios a iMos. - 
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binder the combined efteta of dimale aad tbe lionora of despair. At Balise, Hm 
teiui Mm- I £ngUsh keep up eatablishments, which tender them masters of the covn- 
MkSmeDU. I (fy, Iq 1300 and 1801, the Spaniards attacked diese posts, but fouod 
them too well defended and too well supphed to. be taken by surprise, as thej bad 
vainly flattered themselves. It is to (he unfortunate Colonel Despard, and to the 
fpreat Nelson, that England ia indebj^ for the systematic arrangement which n esti* 
4)lished in these little colonies, (n 1769, they exported 800,000 feet of midioga&f, 
200,000 lbs. of sarsaparilla, and 10,000 lbs. of tortoise shelli besides tiger and dev 
skins. 

PMviaceor i The province of JStcaragua would deserve, for itself alone, a mora 
Rkar^fitf. | extended topographical account than we can devote to all Mexico to* 
gether : but when recent and authentic materials are wanting, a judiciotts chlicini 
would never think of idly repeating all the details that are met with in the ancient 
narratives. The elevation and direction of the mountains, in this part of the He& 
can isthmus, are still very little known. According to the respectable testimony of 
Gomara,* and almost aU the accounts and maps that have been published, the greet 
LatooTMieii' I lake of Nicaragua, covered with beautiful and populous i8laiids--4inioogA 
''^*- I which only one contains a volcano, named Oi/io, that always continues burn* 

ing — has no outlet towards the South Sea; all its waters descending by the liver St 
John, in the direction of the North or Atlantic Sea. This river, the scene of Neleoa^i 
earliest exploits, forms about thirty inconsiderable falls before it reaches the mareby 
sh<M«6 of the sea, where a pestilential air, and Indians distinguished alike for their 
perfldy of character, and the ferocity of their disposition, fill the most intrepid iiBvi« 
gators witli alarm.f The lake, then, is situated on a plateau, but at what elevatioQl 
*' The coast of Nicoya,'' says Dampier,| '* is low, and covered with sfaiubs. To 
reach San Leon de Nicaragua one must walk twenty miles across a flat country, co- 
vered with mangroves, pasture land, and plantations of the sugar cane." Those 
remarks of a judicious observer appear to indicate that there is no considerable chain 
of mountains between the Lake of Nicaragua and the Pacific Ocean. § The physical 
geography of this country is unquestionably possessed of great interest, and yet it ii 
totally neglected. 

voieaao of I Amoug the numerous volcanoes of this country, that of Maamja^ three 
}*^^ I leagues (Castilian) from Granada, and ten from Leon, appears to be (be 
roost considerable. Its crater, which is half a league in curcumference, and 250 fa- 
thoms in depth, ejects neither cinders nor smoke. The matter, which is perpotoally 
boiling within it, difiuses so intense a hght through the air that it is visible at the flie- 
tance of twenty leagues. So much, in fact, does it resemble gold in a state of fusion, 
that the first Spaniards actually supposed it to be this metal, the object of their anxious 
search ; and stimulated by their avaricious temerity, vainly attempted to seize, with 
iron hooks, some o/this very singular lava.|| 

PiodaetioBt. | No mines have as yet been discovered in the province of Nicaragua; 
but it is fertile in every description of firuit, and abounds in large and small cattle, 
especially in mules and horses. They also carry on a great trade in cotton, honey, 
wax, anise-seed, sugar, cochineal, cocoa, salt, fish, amber, turpentine, and petroleum, 
together with different balsams and medicinal drags. The palm trees grow to a co- 
lossal size. Leon, the capital, is situated on the margin of a lake, which empties 
itself into the*Nicaragua. Its inhabitants, rich, voluptuous, and indolent, derive but 
little advantage from the excellent port oC ReaUjo, formed by a bay of the south sea. 
The town of JWearagtio, not far from the gulf of Papagaio; that of Granada^ on tbe 
lake of Nicaragua ; and that of XereSj near the gulf of Fonseea, covered with wooded 
islands, have the reputation of being considerable towns; but we have no recent ana 
authentic description of them. 

The indigenous natives of Nicaragua speak five diflTerent languag^* 
The Ch&roiee seems to be that of the principal indigenous tribes, 't 
bears no kind of affinity with the Aztec or Mexican, which had been ren- 



4dkMu,la»t, 



• GooMa, Historia de las Indiaa, ch. 302. f ^S. Notes of M. DobM. ... 

* Dampter, Voyage^ i. p. 231-233. « See p. 272, above. I Geiaora» chap. ccu»i 
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detod common, previously to the arrival of the Spaniards, by the ioTasion ofan Axtae 
colony. These new coiners alone were possessed of books, 'composed of paper and 
parcfaunent, in which they painted, in hieroglyphical figures, their sacred rites, and the 
political events of their country. It would appear that the Chorotecs did not under- 
stand writing. They reckoned eighteen months, and an equal number of great festi- 
vals. Their idols, different from those of the Aztecs, were, nevertheless, honoured by an 
equally sanguinary worship with that of Mexico ; and they even ate a pvt of the flesh of 
the women, children, and slaves who had been iipmolated by their priests. Although 
liable to be offered in sacrifice, their women exercised great power.* The Sp»- 
niards, on their arrival, discovered palaces and spacious temples, surrounded by com- 
modious mansions for the nobility; but the common people lived in a state, of great 
BMaery, and, in many places, had actually no other shelter than a kind of nest, fixed 
upon trees. Laws, or unwritten customs, regulated the punii^mei\t for theft and 
adultery, as well as the sale of lands. The warriors shaved their head, with the ex- 
ception of one single tufl that was left growing upon the top. Their goldsmitha 
worked with dexterity in painter's gold. The art of medicine was exercised by old 
women*; who took into their mouth the decoction of certain herbs, and blew it through 
a piece of sugar cane into the patient's mouth. Young married women were often 
yielded up to the noblemen or Caciques before the consummation of the marriage; 
and the husband considered himself honoured by this grovelling sacrificcf 

The province of Ccwto Rdea contains no mines, and hence it has been I PiwtaMor 
said that this name has been ironically applied to it; but its extensive | ^^«i*>^i^ 
forests of building timber, its rich pastures, and picturesque scenery, afford abundant 
reasons for this appellation. Cattle, and especially hogs, swarm here to an extraor* 
dinary degree. In the Chdf of Salinaa the muscle yielding purple is caught. Cmt' 
thagOy a flourishing town, situated in the interior, is the capital of this province. 

In a gulf of the Pacific Ocean we meet with the town of AVcoya, inhabited by 
carpenters, where vessels are built and refitted. There likewise they manufaoturo 
what are called cloths of Segovia. 

The province of Veragua is still less known than the preceding. This | lu^pm 
little country, which appears at one time to have formed part of the general govern- 
ment of Guatimala, and, at another, that of Terra Firma, is covered with mountains, 
foi«sts, and pasture ground. It is also said that silver mines exist there; but they 
are either not worked at all, or with very little exertion. San Yago is the capital. 
The descendants of Columbus, in the female line, bear flie title of Dukes of Veragua. 
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THE DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 

General Phyncai Description of Spanish South America.^' 

Wb now enter upon the richest and most fertile, the healthiest, the I S^)^*^ 
most picturesque, and excepting Africa, Uie most extensive peninsula of | ite* 
the world« While gratitude would assign to the northern division of the western 
continent the name of Columbia, the division now under consideration, which haa 
received the name of South America, would with more propriety and justice be 
called briefly America. According to geographical writers, this vast peninsula cott- 

* Gomara, Hist, de las Indias, chap. ccvi. f Idem. 

^ For a full and minute account or Arauco» Chili* Peru, and part of Columbia, see Steven- 
ton's aanadve'of a twenty yearns residence in South America. Also, Cochniae^ Dnaae'ai 
MierB's and Uead*« trsrels in Cohunbia, Buenos Ayres and Chili*— i%7. EdL 
Vol. III.— Qq 
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tains a surface of 95,000 square leagues of twenty-five to an equatorial degree. 
Nearly three-fourths of this expanse of country is contained in the Torrid Zone, lis 
greatest breadth is between Cape SL Augwtin, or Cape St. Roque, in the brazils, 
and Oape Blancj in Peru, a distance of 1600 leagues. The length of this peninsula 
ought to be calculated from point Gallianaa^ near Cape Tela, in Terra Firma, in 12^ 
of north latitude, to Cape Froward, in Patagonia, in 54<' south latitude; which, in 
that case, would give it an extent of 1650 leagues; but it ought to be considered as 
reaching fifty leagues farther south, to Cape Horn, in Terra del Fuego, in 56^ of 
latitude; for the islands which compose Terra del Fuego are closely attached to 
America, and in looking at the terrestrial globe the eye can scarcely perceive the 
distinction. 

Geneaa phy- 1 "^^^ physical geography of this great peninsula presents so much 
gtei wpeet. I simphcity in its general character, that it is perfectly easy to comprehend 
its individual features. A plateau, in general, elevated 12,000 feet, and crowned by 
chains and peaks of insulated mountains, forms the whole western region of Sooth 
America. To the east of this tract of high landy there is an expanse of countiy 
two or three times broader, composed of marshy or sandy plains, furrowed by three 
immense rivers, and by numerous streams; and still farther to the east rises another 
high land, less elevated, and of less extent than the western plateau: and these three 
constitute the whole of the South American peninsula. The Spaniards occupy, or 
claim the western table land, and the greater part of the plains; the Portuguese 
possess the table land on the eastern side. With the exception of the great rivers 
which traverse extensive territories, the general physical description of South Ame- 
rica may be arranged under its two great political divisions. 

The majestic rivers of South America leave far behind them those of 
the old world, both by the length of their course and the great breadth 
of their beds. The superb Amazon claims the first rank. This river is 
formed in the Andes by the union of several branches, which themselves are consi- 
The ucayaL | dcrablo rivcrs. According to la Condaminej* the Vcaycd is the principal 
one ; and indeed it is the Ucayal, or one of its branches, which all the ancient historians 
of Peru have considered as the principal river of this region.f But this stream is itself 
formed of two rivers ; the one is the ancient Mctranon or Part, which takes its rise 
in the lake Chmcay, to the north-east of the city of Lima, and makes a long circuit 
in the Andes before it joins the Apurimacy which according to the maps of Cruz 
d'Olmedilla, appears to be the principal branch of the Ucayal ; the other comes from 
the environs of the lake Titicaca. Its source is in the Andes, to the north-east of 
the town of Arequipa. The Ucayal, both under the latter name and that of the 
Apurimac, traverses mountain ranges almost inaccessible, deserted forests, and vast 
solitudes, where no doubt, it winds its course amidst picturesque beauties, which 
await another La Condamtne to describe them. Nevertheless, according to the 
assertions of the Fathers Girbal and Rodriguez-Tena, the Apurimac receives the 
river jBcni, which rises to the south of the town of La Paz, sixty leagues farther than 
the sources of the Apurimac. J It is probable that this large river will at last be dis- 
covered to be the principal branch of a system of streams, as vast as it is coropU- 
cated. It is still possible, however, that the Beni only communicates with the 
Apurimac by means of a branch similar to the Cassiquiari. 

The higher I The other principal branch of the Amazon is the stream which flows 
^'■~*®"* I from the lake Lauricocha^ a lake situated very near Uie source of the an- 
cient Maranon, or of the lake Chincay. The river Lauricocha is called the new or 
the High Maranon. It is commonly looked upon as the principal branch of the 
Amazon, although, in reality, this rank belongs to the Ucayal. The higher Maranon 
becomes navigable near the town of Jaen, where it flows through one of those ma- 
jestic narrows, called by the Spaniards Qiiehrada, Two very lolly precipices of rock, 
which exactly correspond with one another, leave between them a narrow ravine, 

• Abridged Account of a Voyage, etc. p. 69. 

t Acosta, Hist Nat. Ind. p. 164. Montolvo, Sol del Nuevo Mundo, p. 7. Gareilaio de U 
'ega, I. p. 294. Calancha, Hist, of Peru, p. 50. 

♦ Travel* of tht Father Girbal in the Mercuric Peruano. 
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where, from a breadth of 250 fathoms, the river is reduced to twenty-fire, without, 
however, its current becoming more rapid. 

From San Joaquin d'Omaguas, the Ucayal and the higher Maranon roll their unit- 
ed waves across an immense plain, to which, from every side, other streams bring 
down their tributary waters. The Napo, Tupura, Parana, Cuchivara, I gffereiittri. 
Yutay, and Puruz, would, in any other part of the world, be looked upon | Mialmi. 
as considerable rivers. Here, however, they belong merely to the third or fourth 
rank. The Rio jyTegro, which comes from Terra Firma, and which merits the name 
of a great river, is swallowed up in the vast current of the Amazon. 

As far as the confluence of the Rio J^egro and the Amazon, the Portuguese term 
this latter river Rio des Solimoena or the fish river. It is not tUl aAerwards that it is 
called the Amazon, to which many authors, in imitation of the Spaniards, substitute 
the denomination of Maranon or Orellana;* but the poetical name of Amazon appears 
to us at once moro harmonious, and more exempt from useless discussion. It is un- 
necessary to add that, in adopting this name, we do not admit the historical truth of 
certain exaggerated stories, in which the bravery of a band of women gave occasion 
for the revival of fictions equally extravagant as those of. the Greeks, respecting the 
existence of a nation of Amazo|;^s. 

The Madeira^ or the river of the woods, is the greatest of all the tri- | The MMidn. 
butary streams of the Amazon. It is in some measure a principal branch of that river. 
It comes from as great a distance as the Ucayal ; being formed by the union of the 
Mamore, of which the chief branch, called the Guapihi^ takes its rise in Cochahamha^ 
and from the river of the Chiquitos, denominated the river of Santa Madelena or Gtco- 
pore. 

The great rivers Topayos and Xingu come from the same quarter as | RiTororPftca. 
the Madeira. They empty themselves into the Amazon. But as for the Tocantins 
or Para, which receives the Araguaya we ought to look upon its mouth as an inde- 
pendent outlet, although united to the Amazon by ^ branch of communication. 

The breadth of the Amazon varies from half a league to a league towards the ter- 
mination of its course. Its depth exceeds 100 fathoms. But from its confluence 
with the Xingu, and near its mouth, it resembles the sea, and the eye can scarcely 
discern at the same moment both its banks. The tide is still felt at the distance of 
250 leagueis from the sea. M. de la Condamine imagines that the swell is occasion- 
ed by the tide of the preceding day, which is propagated up the river. | Near its 
mouth, there is a dreadful struggle between the water of the river, which has a con- 
stant tendency to flow into the sea, and the waves of the ocean, which press forward 
to enter the bed of the river. We have already sketched a description of it. 

The seo»nd rank unquestionably belongs to that river which the Spa- I The Rio deb 
niards denominate Rio de la PUUay or the river of Silver, which is formed | "■•■• 
by the union of several great streams, among which the Parana is regarded as the 
chief branch. Indeed the natives themselves give this name to the whole river; the 
term la Plata being derived from the Spaniards. The Parana takes its rise in the 
environs of Villa del Carmen, to the north of Rio Janeiro, and is increased by a 
multitude of tributary streams, in the mountainous country through which it flows. 
What is called the great cataract of the Parana, not far from the town of Guayra, is 
a long tapidy where the river, for an extent of twelve leagues, rushes through rocl^ 
precipices, rent into the most frightful chasms. J When it has reached | xhePimgniqr. 
the great plains, the Parana receives, from the north, the Paraguay, a very considera- 
ble river, which takes its rise on the plateau called Campos Paresis, and, by overflow- 
ing its banks in the rainy season, forms the great lake Xarayes, which consequently 
w only a temporary existence. The Paraguay, before it unites itself to the Parana, 
receives the Pilcomayo, a great river, which comes from the environs of Potosi, and 
serves for the navigation of the interior, and the conveyance of articles connected 
^th the mine8.§ The river la Plata likewise receives the Vermejo and Salado, in 

* Travels of lather Girbal, in the Mercorio Peniano. 

t La Condamine, Relation, etc p. 173. * Dobrizhofer, de Abiponibui, 206. 

^ It is navigable to aloops, without interruption, from ht 16« «'. Brackenridge's Voyage to 
Souih Amcnca, ii. 5. 
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the direction of the Andes and the Uraguay, on the side of the Brazils. Its hmjee^ 
course is full as broad as that of the Amazon ; and its immense opening might even 
be considered as a gulf; for it almost equals the British channel in breadth. 

As the third great river of South Ammca, we must next enumerate the Or9m>ko; 
but it is iar from equalling the two others, either in the length of its course or the 
Thti Orawkflw | breadth of its stream. According to la Crut (POlmedUia^ it rises in Ibe 
little lake of Ypava, in 5*^ 5' north latitude. From thence, by a bend of a spinl 
form, it enters the lake Partma, the existence of which has been ascertained by D<n 
Solanot governor of Caraccas ; but which, after all, owes its origin perhaps to the 
temporary overflowing of the riverl If the country were a plain, we should coinpaie 
the lake Farima with that of Xarayes; but as it is at least a hilly country, we imague 
that this famous lake resembles the great and almost permanent inundation which b 
formed by the Red River in Louisiana.* After issuing from this lake by two moathe, 
as is asserted, it receives the Guyavari and several other rivers, and falls into the 
ocean across a large delta, after a course of 270, or, at the very most, 300 letgues. 
Nevertheless, at its estuary it has the appearance of a boundless lake, and for a greet 
extent its fresh waters cover the ocean. '^Its green«coloured stream, and its waves' 
dashing over rocks m milk white foam, are stronglji contrasted with the deep blue of 
the sea, which is separated from them by a strongly marked ]tne.''t 
OviTorPfefiiL I The stream formed by the Oronoko, between the continent of Sooth 
America and the island of Trinidad is so very strong, that vessels, even when fa- 
voured by a fresh breeze from the west, can scarcely overcome it. This solitaiy 
ni^tm^ I and dreadful place is called the Alelancholy Gnlf; the entrance to whidi 
''^^ I is formed by the Dragon's Mouth. There, in the midst of furious veves, 

enormous rocks raise their isolated heads, the remains, says M. de Humboldt) of 
that ancient dyke which formerly joined the island of Trinicfaid to the coast of Paria. 
It was at the aspect of these places that Columbus was convinced, for the first timet 
of the existence of the continent of America. '' So prodigious a body of fresh 
water," thus reasoned that excellent observer of nature, '' could not possibly have 
been accumulated, except by a riter of very lengthened course. The land, there- 
fore, which affords this water must be a continent, and not an island;" but, unac- 
quainted with the general resemblance that exists between all the productions of the 
proper climate of the palm tree, Columbus imagined that the new continent was a 
continuation of the eastern coast of Asia. The refreshing mildness of the eveoiog 
air, the ethereal clearness of the sky, the balsamic fragrance of the flowers waiM 
to him by the land breeze, all combined to make him suppose that he could not be 
far distant from the garden of Eden, the sacred residence of our first parents. The 
Oronoko appeared to liim to bo one of the four rivers which, according t> the sacred 
writings, issued from the terrestial paradise to water and divide the earth. 
^ffagfigtg «r I There are several cataracts on the Oronoko, amongst which M. de 
f^onmako. I Humboldt has distinguished those of Maypurea and Jisktret. Neither 
of them is of any great elevation, and both owe their existence to an archipelago of 
little islands and rocks. These rapids or roticiab, as the Spaniards call them, present 
an extremely picturesque appearance. " When the traveller deacends from the vil- 
lage of Maypures to the brink of the river, after clearing the rock of Mammi he en- 
joys a truly astonishing prospect. At once a she^t of foam stretches out ^^^^|j^ 
to fully a mile in extent. Masses of rock, of an iron black colour, rear their ruggej 
fronts, like towers, out of this misty cloud. Every island, every rock, is omarocntcd 
with luxuriant trees, closely grouped together. A thick smoke constantly hangs sus- 
pended over the water ; and through this foggy vapour, which rises from the (obs^^ 
shoot up the tops of lofty palm trees. As soon as the burning rays of the setting sun 
mingle with this humid cloud, the optical phenomena which are produced, actuallj 
give an air of enchantment to the scene. The coloured arches successively app^ 
and disappear, and their image incessantly hovers before the eye at the mercy ot tne 
wind. During the long season of the rains, the murmuring waters have mxum^^^ 

* See the Uap of Louisiana, by W. Darby, Philadelphia, 1816. 
t M. de Humboldt's Description of Nature, ii. p. 175. 
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iMe klandfl of Tegetable earth round the ndced rocks. Adorned wMi the Drosera^ 
the MmoBOj with its foliage of siWer white, and a multitude of other plants, these 
form beds of flowers in the midst of frowning rocks." 

Tiie communications which exist between the Oronoko and the Amazon constitute 
one of the most astonishing phenomena of physical geography. The Portuguese 
made this fact known to the world about fldy years ago ; but the systematic geogra- 
phies leagued together to prove that such conjunctions of rivers were impossible. In 
the present day we no longer stand in n^ed of either analogies or critical reasoning. 
M. de Humboldt has navigated both these rivers, and has examined this singular ar- 
rangement of the land. It is now certain that the Oronoko and the Rio Negro flow 
along a plateau, which, at this part, has no actual declivity ; a valley then occurs ; 
their waters flow into it, and they are united, and dius forrt the celebrated I Tha haniH 
Casiquiare^bymeansofwhieh MM. Humboldt and Bonpland passed from | CMiqidifc. 
the Rio Negro into the Oronoko. It is believed that there are still other communi- 
cations between the Rio Negro and the difil^rent tributary streams of the Amazod. 
The lake Parima, if it hteve only a temporary existence, may very possibly empty 
itself both by the Oronoko and by the White River or Parima, which flows into the 
Amazon. 

Although in other respects so well watered, SouHi America contains I y^ ^ wiUwut 
several rivers and streams which have no outlet Such is the lake Ttit- | uy outlet. ' 
cacoy which, it is true, discharges itself into what is called the lake da» AuUagas ; 
but neither one nor this other of these lakes empties itself into the sea. In Tucumari, 
and to the south-west of Buenos Ayres, there is an immense plain, which is com- 
pletely horizontal, and is furrowed by currents of water, and chains of little lakes, 
that gradually lose themselves in the sands or in lagoons. 

Such are the grand details of the hydrography of South America. Let us now pro- 
ceed to the^description of the Andes, a chain of mountains, the whole of which is 
comprised in the Spanish portion ofthis vast continent. 

The Andes, which derive their name from the Peruvian word emft, sig- | He Aodn^ 
nifying copper, and originally applied to a chain in the vicinity of Cuzco, form a long 
rampart as it were, extending from north to south, and crowned by other chains 6f 
mountains, which sometimes run along the same line as the great chain, at others, are 
placed in a transverse or oblique direction, enclosing valleys or extending into plateaus. 

This high land follows the coast of the Pacific Ocean along the whole I Gemi 
extent of Chili and Peru, and is very seldom more than ten or twelve | *^»«'«' 
leagues from the sea. Narrow towards its southern extremity, it all at once becomes 
broader to the north of Chili. Near Potosi and the lake Titicaca it attains its great- 
est breadth, which is sixty leagues. Near Quito under the equator, we meet with the 
lofUest summits of this chain, which, in fact, constitute the most elevated mountains 
that have yet been measured on the terrestrial globe. At Popayan this great d} ke or 
high land terminates and divides into several chains. Two of these are the most re- 
markable; one being extremely low and short towards the isthmus, of which it fomis * 
the spine; the other approaching the Caribbean sea, following its course, and even ap- 
pearing by a littie submarine chain, is continued as far as the island of Trinidad. 

Let us now consider the diflerent parts of this vast system. From the impossi- 
bility of giving a complete methodical description, we shall travel with MM. A. de 
Humboldt, la Condamine, Bouguer, and Helm. 

The chain which holders the north-coast of terra flrma, has, generally I ciajaof tfce 
speaking, an elevation of 3600 or 4800 feet above the sea, and the plains f ^"*^ 
which extend to their base, from 600 to 1560 feet; but there are isolated summits that 
shoot up to a very great height. The Sierra Nevada de Merida has an elevation of 
14,100 feet, and the SiUa de CaraccaSy 13,896 feet. These peaks are covered with 
perpetual snow; boiling matter of\en issues from them in torrents, and earthquakes are 
not uncommon. The chain is more rugged to the north than to the south. In the 
SiHa de Careccas, there is a frightful precipice of more than 7800 feet in depth* Like 
the lower branches of the Andes, the rocks ofthis chain are composed ofgnein and 
micaceous sckiaiM, These substances are sometimes found in beds of two or three feet 
in thickness, and contain large crystals of feldspar. The mica slate often encloses rr 
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garaets and cyanites. In the gneiss of the mountain of Avila, green garnets are found. 
Nodules of granite also occur. To the south, the chain is accompanied by calcareous 
mountains, yrhich sometimes attain a higher elevation than the primitive mountains, 
and contain some rocks of veined serpentine, and bluish steatite. To this system of 
mountains we may apply the name of the chain of the Caraccaa^ 
Little Chain of I The granitic chain that crosses the isthmus of Panama, but which 
(heuthmus. I scarcely merits the name, is only from 300 to 900 feet in height, and 
even appears to be completely interrupted between the river Atrato, and the river Sao 
Juan.* 

coidnient of I ^^ *^® kingdom of New Grenada, from 2° 30', to 6° 15' north latitude, 
MewGnmtda. | the Cordillera of the Andes is divided into three parallel chains, of which 
only the two lateral ones, at very great elevations, are covered with sand-stone and 
other secondary formations. The eastern chain separates the valley of the river 
Magdalena from the plains of Rio Meta. Its highest summits are those of Paraaio 
de la Summa pazy Chingaza, and the Cerro*8 of San Fernando^ and Tuquillo, None of 
them rise to the region of perpetual snow. Their medium height is 12,000 feet ; 
consequently, they are 1680 feet higUbr than the most elevated mountain of the Py- 
renees. The centred chain divides the waters between the basin of the river Mag- 
dalena and that of the Rio Cauca. It often reaches the limit of perpetual snow, and 
passes far beyond it by the colossal peaks of Guanaea»y Buragan^ ai^ Qiuindiu, which 
are all of them elevated from 15,000 to 16,800 feet above the level of the ocean. At 
the rising and setting sun, the central chain presents a magnificent spectacle to the 
inhabitants of Santa Fe, and brings to the recollection of the traveller, only with more 
imposing dimensions, tlie view of the Alps of Switzerland. The toestem chain of 
the Andes separates the valley of Cauca from the province of Choco and the coasts 
of the South Sea. It is scarcely 4500 feet in height, t 

These three chains of mountains are again intermingled towards the^north, under 
the parallel of Menzo, and Antoquia, in 6° and 7° north latitude. They also form a 
single group, one continuous mass to the south of Papayan, in the province of Pasto. 
We must carefully distinguish these ramifications from the division of the Cordilleras 
observed by Bouguer and La Condamine in the kingdom of Quito, from the equator 
to latitude 2^ north. That division is only formed 1^ plateaus, which separate the 
mountains that are placed upon the very ridge of the Andes themselves. Even the 
bottom of these plateaus is still 4200 feet above the sea. The three chains of which 
we have been speaking, are separated by deep and extensive valleys, which are the 
basins of great rivers — the bottom of which is even less elevated above the level of 
the sea than that of the Rhone in the valley of Sion. 

p««nce of the I '^^*® passes by which these chains are crossed merit our attention. 
Andet. | MM. Boiiguor and de Humboldt have described them. The town of 

Santa Fc de Bogota, the capital of the kingdom of New Grenada, is situated to the 
west of the Paramo de Chingaza, upon a plateau of 8142 feet of absolute height, ex- 
tended along the back of the eastern Cordillera. In travelling from this town to Pa- 
payan, and the banks of the Cauca, it is necessary to descend the eastern cAom, to 
pass the valley of La Magdalena^ and then to cross the central chain. The most 
frequented pass is that of Paramo de GiMnacas, described by Bouguer, during his 
return from Quito to Carthagena des Indes. M. de Humboldt preferred the pass of 
^y^B^f^ I the mountain of Quindiu, or Quindioy between the town of Hagua aod 
quindio. | Carthago — by far the most fatiguing in the whol^Cordillera of the Andes. 
He was, first of all, obliged to cross a vast and deep forest, which, during the fine 
season, occupies a space of ten or twelve days. During the whole of this journey, 
not a single cabin is met with, nor any means of subsistence. The pathway by which 
he crossed the Cordillera is frequently no more than one or two feet in breadth, and 
resembles, through the chief part of its extent, a hollow gallery, open to the sky. In 

* Wafer's voyage and description of isthmui of America, mentioni many very high rooun> 
tainsy the hi^^hest of which he ^ent four days in ascending ; be was affected with giddiness 
on its summit^ page 27. 

tM.de Humboldt, Views and Monuments. 
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tbi:9 part of the Andes, as almost every where else, the rock is covered with a thick 
incrustation of claj ; this is hollowed into ravines by the streamlets of water which 
descend from the mountain. The traveller shudders in marching along these tre- 
mendous fissures, which are filled with mud, while, at the same time their obscurity 
is increased by the thick vegetation which, hanging down from above, covers the 
opening. 

The Quehradaa are formed upon a still grander scale. They are im; ^^^ qwbn. 
mense rents, which, dividing the mass of the Andes, break the continuity <^* ^ 
of the chain which they traverse. Mountains, ad large as the Puy de Dome, ^Mld 
be completely swallowed up in the vast depth of these ravines that Isolate the different 
regions of the Andes, like so many peninsulas on the bosom of an aerial ocean. It 
is in the Qu^adas that the eye of the terrified traveller can best comprehend the 
gigantic magnificence of the Cordillera. Through these natural gates the great rivers 
find a pa&sage to the sea. 

When we advance from Fapayan towards the south, we perceive on I cordaiem ©r 
the arid table-land of the province de los Pa&tos, the three chains of the | ^nitn. 
Andes intermingle in one group, and then stretch onward far beyond the equator. In 
the kingdom of Quito, this group presents a peculiar appearance from the river Chota, 
which winds its serpentine course amid mountains of basaltic lOck, as far as Paramo 
c2e POs9uay, where we still observe the memorable remains of Peruvian architecture. 
The most elevated summits are ranged in two files, which, in some measure, form a 
double crest to the Cordillera. These colossal peaks, coverhd with eternal snow, 
served as signals, in the operations of the French academicians during their measure- 
ment of the equatorial degree. Their symmetrical arrlmgement iH two lines, running 
from north to south, led Bouguer to consider them as two chains of mountains, sepa- 
rated by a longitudinal valley. But what this celebrated astronomer terms the bottom 
of a valley, is, in reality, the very back of the Andes \ a plateau, in fact, of which the 
absolute height is from 2925 to 3142 yards. A double crest ought not to be con- 
founded with an actual ramification of the Cordilleras. It is on these I sieyatcd 
plateaus that the population of this wonderful country is concentrated ; | piAtomi* 
and there, too, are situated towns that contain 30 or 40,000 inhabitants. *^ After 
living for some months on thiAelevated plateau," says M. do Humboldt, '' where the 
barometer stands at 21.3 inches English, the traveller irresistibly experiences an ex- 
traordinary illusion. He gradually forgets that every surrounding object, these vil- 
lages that proclaim the industry of a nation of mountaineers ; these pastures, covered 
at the same time with lamas, and with the sheep of Europe ; these orchards, bordered 
with quickset hedges of the Duranta, and the Bamadesia ; these luxuriant and highly 
cultivated cStn fields, occt^py a station, as it were, suspended in the high regions of 
the air ; and he can scarcely bring himself to believe that this habitable region is even 
still farther elevated above the neighbouring shores of the Pacific Ocean, than the 
Pyrenean summit of Canigou is above the basin of the Mediterranean." 

By looking upon the ridge of the Cordilleras as a vast plain, bounded I ^iPB^SKS 
by curtains of distant mountains, we become accustomed to consider the | ranuniu. 
inequahties of their crest as so many separate summits. Pichincka, Cayamhty Co' 
topaxij all these volcanic peaks, which are designated by particular names, although, 
for more than one half of their total height, they consist of only one single mass, 
appear to the inhabitants of Quito as if they were distinct mountains, rising from the 
middle of a plain destitute of woods. The deception becomes more complete, in 
consequence of the rugged points of this double crest of the Cordilleras rising to the 
level of the lofty inhabited plains. Accordingly, the Andes only present the appear- 
ance of a chain when viewed at a distance, either from the shores of the great ocean, 
or from the savannas that extend to the base of Iheir eastern declivity. 

The Andes of Quito compose the most elevated portion of the whole I £^52^6? 
system, particularly between the equator and 1° 45' of south latitude. It | Hwto. 
is only on this limited space of the globe that mountains of above 19,000 feet in 
height, have been measured with exactness ; and even in this respect, there are only 
three peaks to which this remark can be applied; namely, Chimborazo, which would 
exceed the height of Mount Etna, placed on the summit of Canigou, or that of St. 
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Gothard, piled on the top of the Peak of Teneriffe ; the other two are Cajranibe and 
Antisana. From the traditions of the Indiana of Lican, we leam, with some degree 
of certainty, that the Mountain of the Altar, called by the natives Capa Urcu, had 
once a greater elevation than Ghimb<»razo, but that, after a continual eruption of eight 
years, this volcano became extinguished In proof of this fact, the top of the moun- 
tain presents on itsK>blique peaks, nothing but the traces of destruction. 

The geological structure of this part of the Andes, does not essentially 

^^ differ from that of the great mountainous chains of Europe. Granite 

ccflPltutes the base, upon which the less ancient formations repose. It comes into 
view at the foot of the Andes, on the shores of the Pacific Ocean, as well as on those 
of the Atlantic, near the moutha of the Oronoko. Sometimes in masses, at others in 
strata, regularly inclined and parallel, and containing round masses, in which Mica 
alone prevails, the granite of Peru resembles that of the higher Alps and of Mada- 
gascar. Upon this. rock, and occasionally alternating with it, is found ^^neiM or 
foliated granite, which passes into micarslate, and this again into primitive clay slate. 
The granular lime stone, primitive trap, and chlorite slato, form subordinate beds in 
the gneiss and mica slate ; while this latter, extensively diffused through the Andes, 
often encloses beds of graphite, and serves as a base to formations of serpentine, 
which sometimes alternate with syenite. The crest of the Andes is every where 
covered with various forms of porphyries, basalts, clink stone, and green stone. 
These rocks, divided into columns, present, at a distance, the appearance of an im- 
mense assemblage ofdilapidated towers. The thickness and extent of the schistose 
and porphyritic rocks is the only great phenomenon by which the Andes differ from 
the mountains of Europe. The porphyries of Chimborazo are 11,400 feet in 
thickness, without a mixture of any other rock; the pUre quartz, to the west of Caxa- 
marca, is 9000, and the sandstone of the environs of €uen9a 4800. These porphy- 
ritic rocks form tho whole of the central elevation of the Andes, while, in Europe, 
granite or primitive limestone constitutes the summit of the chain. Volcanoes have 
voiMBoet. I penetrated these immense beds, and have covered their sides with porous 
obsidian and amygdaloid. The lowest volcanoes sometimes throw out lava ; but those 
of the Cordillera, properly so called, only propel water or scorified rocks, and most 
frequently clay, intermixed with sudphur and carbon.% 

As we penetrate into the interior of Peru, we see the mountain ranges of the Andes 
become more numerous, and increase in breadth, but, at the same time, diminish in 
elevation. 

cvt^uhn of I Chimborazo,'!' like Mount Blanc, forms the extremity of a colossal 
v^i^ I group. From Chimborazo, as far as 120 leagues to the south, no moun- 

tain peak attains the limit of perpetual snow. The general ridge of the Andes has 
only from 3360 to 3600 yards of elevation. From the eighth degree of north latitude, 
or the province of Guamachuco, the snowy peaks*become more numerous, especially 
near Cuzco and la Paz, where the Himani and the Cururana shoot up their summits 
to the clouds. Every where in this region, the Andes, properly so called, are bordered 
to the east by several inferior chains. The missionaries who have examined the 

* A. de Humboldt's Description of the Equatorial Kej^ions, p. 122--130. 

f Chimborazo can be seen from the mouth of Guayaktll river, which is not lesa than 180 miles. 
Mr. Stevenson differs from Humboldt, in saying that Chimborazo, seen from its own base, seems 
onljr like a hill. On the contrary, a kind of reverential awe crept over him as he gazed, on the 
majestic mass. By the streams of hot water issuing from its north side, it would seem to be a 
volcano. Cayumba mountain is the loAiest of the Cordilleras except Chimborazo. It is crossed 
in its summit by the equator. It is a volcano, but its crater has not been examined. From this 
mountain some rivers enter the PaciBc, and others the Atlantic, b3f the Maragnon. The village 
Antisana, at the foot of a mountain of tlie same name, is the highest inhabited spot on the ^lobe : 
it is 13,500 feet above the sea. El Altar, called by the Indians, Caparurar, as also, the mountain 
Carffuairaso, were higher than Chimborazo is now, but the volcanoes having consumed the walls 
of the craten^ they fell in, and now appear as falling into decayed heaps. The town of Uio- 
bamba conUined 30,OOOr inhabitants, but in 1797 it was destroyed by an earthquake, by which, 
with very few exceptions, the whole population perished, and so great was the change, that 
rivers disappeared, and plains usurped the situation of mountains, and no one knows the site 
* the largest farm in the province belonging to Zamora. — Stetkhsos. — Pfuf Ed, 
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mountiiofl of Chachapoyn, those thai akirt the Pampa dd Sucrammto^ those that fonn 
the Sierra de wm Carhs^ or the Grand Pajanal^ and the Andes de Cuzco^ represent 
them as being covered with large trees and luxuriant meadows, and, oonsequently, 80 
being considerably lower than the true Cordillera. With regard to the Latter, M. 
Uelm, director of the mines of Spain, has afforded us some kAowladge of the central 
portion, where the division into two parallel ridges, which Bougber had observed 
farther to the north, is very m&nife^tly visible, ^cording to this writer, ^e eastern 
side of the Andes sometimes presents both red and green granite, an^ gneiss amongst 
other places, towards €ordpxa ana Tucuman ; but the great cliain principally con- 
sists of argillaoeous schistus, or diSerent speeie% of thick clay, slate, of a bluish, dark 
redf grey, or yellow colour. frjMi^ time to time b^ds of hme stone and Jarge masses 
of femiginoiis sand stone are met fi^ith. A beau^ul. ntass of porpk^rry crowns the 
mountain of Potof i. From that town to Lima,«ihe ai^UaceousL schistus seems to 
this observer to predominate ; the granite somites appaared in k»g b^ds or in round 
masses; the base .o£ the clay sla^ was oi^en covered* with beds of-iparl, gypsum, 
UmestOneyjsaad, fragments of poiplnyry, and even of rock salt. , * 

The accidental observatioafi o£ M. Helm do' not iiimish us with a complete geolo- 
gical view; but yet they comcidp with the above description of the AnHes of Quito» 
which we have taken from M. de UumboTdlift» • * 

The Andes of Cbih do (ofseeq^to yieU) in ieight to t^se of Peru; I cotduiemof 
but their nat(|re is4ess^^peifectly l^Aowo.^ Volcanoes appear to be» here. | ^^^ 
more numerons. '^c latival chain disappe(^rs, and th% ^rdiileia itself presents only 
a singlai ridge. More to the south, in New Chili, latitude 44 S. the Gocdillera ap- 
proaches so closeto the* eetan that th^c^ipiteus islets of the archipelago of Hui^ 
yatecas may be M^arded as a fragfeef^etached from' the chain of the Andes. They 
are so many Ckimborazos Aid GptOpaxi^i but'plunged Iwo-thirds of their height into 
the abyss of the ocean. Oa the ^^^itin^t, the sno\iy cone of^Ci^ptana is elevated 
nearly 3142 yards; -but more' to 4be soiilh^ near Cape Pilar, thp granitic mountains 
sink to about 463 yards, and evon still lower. 

According to the accounts of navig^^s, there is ^-eason to consider the principal 
part of the soutbetn OKtremity of Ufei Andes, at the ^traits of'Ms^llan, as composed 
of masses of ^basalt, which ri^ in the form of columns. 

The metalkc riches of thotC^ain okthe Andes appear to^vrpa9$r those of the Mex- 
ican Oordillera; but placed at a greater eleyation in ilm snowy ^gion, I sinMtianor 
and fdV from forests ajid cultivated land, the mines, hitherto ^discovered, | ^'"■^^ 
have not been eq^^ally productive. At th% Slave time, this remark, important as it is 
in a pohtical point of view, is ai^ (hipg bUl conclusive with regard to physical geo- 
graphy. For even supposing 4hat mibes ye not disccwered in tlie Andes at a lower 
level, still, nevertheless, they may existf 9nd*be concealed fsom the view, and from 
all approach, merely b]|60|pe^orn^^ow| of rocks placed upoi^thc metalliferous schis- 
tus in a greater masg than in Mexico. ^ ^ 

The Andes; by «no means abounding. in calcareous rocks, contain very | FoMaremftiiM. 
few petrifactions. «^* Tip belemnites and ammonites, so (yromon in Europe, seem to 
be uiiknown. In the chain of coasts of the Caraccas, M. ^ Humboldt found a great 
quantity of* petrified shells, which fesemble those of the neighbouring sea. In the 
plain of the Oioifoko, trees are found petitfied, and converted into a very hard breccia. 

Petrified shells are also found at Miculpampa and at Huancavelica, 12,000 and 
13,200 feet in height. Other remains of « former world are discovered at an inferior 
level. Inhere has bepn found near San A Fe, in* the Campo de Giguante, at an ele- 
vation of 10,220 feet, an immense quantity of the Assil bones of elephants, both of 
the African kind and of thj^ carnivorous species, discovered near the Ohio. Some 
have»also been seen to the south of Quito, and in Chili; so that we can now prove 
the existence and the destruction of these gigantic elephants from the Ohio to Pata- 
gonia. 

The temperature, determined as much by the level as by the latitude, I crtmatn and 
here presents contrasts similar to those which we have observed in Mex- | •«>»i*'**"^ 
ico. The inferior limit of perpetual snow under the equator is at the height of 14,760 
feet; this boundary, invariable and strongly defined, must strike the most carele»' 
Vol. III.— R r 
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obsenrer. The other difisions of clunate are stiD more inteiniiiigled; notwttfastand- 
ing which, thej may be enumerated with greater precision than they have hitherto 
been. 

nice Moei. I The three zones of temperature which originate in America from the 
enormous atfference of level between Uie Tarious regions, cannot by any means be 
compared with the zones which result from a difference of latitude. The agreeable, 
the aaXuiaJfy vicyisitudes of the seasons are wanting ih thoae regions that are here 
distinguished by the denominations offrigH foigperole, Aol, or torrid. In the frigid 
zone it is not the intensity, but the continuance of the cold, <he absence of all vivid 
heat, the constant humidity of a foggy atmosphere, thpt arrest the growth of the great 
vegetable productions, and, in man, perpetuate these^diseasea that arise from checked 
BM iMw. I pelflpiration. The tapt zone of theap pku;es does not expeiience exces- 
sive heat; but it is a continuance of the heat, together with exhalations from a marsbj 
soil, and the miasmata of an immensmmass of vegetable putrefaction, added to tbc 
effects of an extreme ^humidil)^ that produces farers of a more or less destructive 
nature, and spii^ds tlirough the whole animal and vegetable world the agitation of 
Tempenta I an exuberant, but* deranged vital piincipfo»' The temperate zone, by 
^""^ ' I possessing only a moderate ^d constant- warmth, like that of a hot- 
house, excludes from its limits Both* tMk animals and vegetables that delight in tl)e 
extremes of heat and c^d, and preduces its own pectili(^r plants, which can neither 
grow abov^its liifiits, nor descend belo^ii^em. Its *teaip^ture, wbidi does oot 
brace the constitution «f itto^nstant inhal^tants, acts like spri^On the diseases of 
the hot region, and like summer on those of. the frozen regions. Aecordinglj, a 
mere joumey^m the summit of the A§d^to the level' of the^Bea> or vice versa, 
proves an important medical agent, which is suflteient to produce the most astonish- 
ing changes in the human body. Bui, living constahtlyin either one or (he other of 
these zones must en^ate botii the mind and tUb^ody by.its monotonous tranquillitj' 
The summer, the sjuang, iind the witfter are b^ seated on three distinct thrones, 
which they never quit, and are constantly surrounded by the attributes t>f their power.* 
Yegetation presents a greater number of -glkdations, of which it becomes neces- 
sary to point out the ptincipal.^ From the shof^of the sea fb theJieight of 10S3 
YeieiMioii. I yard/s, we meet with magnificent p^ras^ the MtiOj Helieqpiia, the Theo- 
^S!i£ ^ I phrdttOr the most odoriferous lilieaf the baJsam of Tolu, and the cinchona 
of Carony. Thalarge-floyered jessamine, and the Datura arboreay exhale at niglit 
their delicioua perfume round the city of Lima, and^ placed in the hair of the ladies, 
acquire an additional charm by heighleiilii|| the«graces of femalo l^^veliness. On the 
arid shores of the ocean, under the shade of the cocoa nut tree, the Mangrove 
springs, with the cactus, and various sa)ine fSants, and, amongst others, the Setur 
vium porttdaca8trum.1[^ A single varfety^of the pate, the CcroxyUm andicola, has 
separated itself from the rest of^ts family, tgii^bit^ho^ei|((its. of the CordiiJeia, 
at from 6400 to 8700 fei| of elevadon. 

Etgioo drthe I Above the region of the paloa commences that^ ef the arborescent 
•toMhoofc I fern, J and of tke Chinehona^ or cinchona. ThetforSter no longer grows 
at 4800 feet, while the la^^er stops at 8700. The febrifuge substance, which renders 
the bark of the cinchona so precious, is met witfi in several trees of a different spe- 
cies, some of which grow at a very low el^atioU; even on the sea dhere; but as tbc 
true cinchona does not grow lower down than at a height of 2118 feet, it has not 
been able to pass the isthmus of Panama: ^ In the temperate region of the cinchona 

Sow some of the lily tribe; for example, *the Cypura and the Sisyrincf^ittm; tbc 
'ekutoma, with large violet-cillDured flowers; the Passiotp-flmoer tree, as lofty ^ 
our northern oak; the Tkibaudiaf the Fuchsia^ and Alstrame^^^ of singular beauty. 
It is there that majestically arise Macrocnetnum^ the ijysianthuSy and the vinous 
CueuUariati The ground is covered, in moist places, with mosses that are alw^y^ 

• Lefebre, Treatiae on the Yellow Fever, oh. i. A. de Humboldt, Description of the f^^' 
tonal Regions. 

t A. de Humboldt, Description of the Equatorial Uc|;ions. .; « 

^ ♦^olypodium arboreum, spinosum and horridum of Linnxus. Sec Spec. Plant, u. i 
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green, and sometimes form an under Terdure of as great beautj as those <^ Scan- 
dinavia or England. The ravines conceal the Genera, Doriteniaf OxaliSf and a 
multitude of unknown Arums. At about 1032 feet of elevation we meet with the 
PorUenOj which marks the hygrometrical state of the air; the ^MrMma, with odo* 
riferous ieavie, and fruit; and numerous species of Sympheoi, Bejooji the height 
of 239S jBida the coldness of the air renders the Mmo$a^ less sensitive, and their 
leaves no longer close on being touohed. From the height o( 2668, and especially 
of 3078 yarcb, the AennOj DichBmrOr the HydroeoMea^ JVeHena, and I agjoprftfn 
AlchaMoj fonn a very thick and verdant turf. TIte Mwlina dimbs up | SS* 
the loftiest trees. The oaks do not commence, in the equatorial regions at a lower 
elevation thai\4842 yards. Thes^trees alone sometimes present, undA the equator, 
the appearance offspring; for they Ipse all their 4eayes, and odters sprout out, the 
young verdure of which is mingled with that of tbe Eptdendrum^ wMcIk grows on 
their branches. In Ihe region of ike ecmator; the great trees, ^ose of 'which the 
trunk measures more than ten dr fifteentathoms, do not rise beyond the lettel oT 
2925 yards. From the level of the valley of ^uito the trees are smallQ^i and their 
height is not to be compared.srifii that whvh the same species attain in the more 
temperateclimates. At 3600 yasrds ahnos&the whole vegetation of treetf ^ilpely dis- 
appears; but at this elevation the shrubs become ao much the mora common. This 
is the region of the Berberia^Durantay and Amodcsji. Thes^plants 1 j^g^^gg^ ^ 
characterize the vegeltf^n of the plateaus of Paste ftd of Quito, as that | '^^'^^ 
of Santa Fe is distinguishes^ i)y the PoSfionta and t|^e DiUura ardi^reo. The soil is 
covered with a multitude of calceolarias, t^esolden coloured corolla of which enamel 
the verdure ef th»turf in a beautiful mann^T Higher up, on the suronlit of the Gor- 
dillera, from ^ elevation of 57(|0 to 6800 feet, we %d the r^ion of the Wintera 
and the SscalUmia, The cold but always humid oUioate of th^^ heights, called by 
the natives ArtfrAos, produces shna^, oT which t^ tnjnM, shofi ttwl u,y,y^«r 
stunted, divide into an infinite minrtier of branches, covered with coria- | therat^ 
ceous leaves of*a shiniqg verdure. Stme* trees oi^the orange cinchona, the JSm&o- 
ihrinm^ and MdoMtonha^ With ]polet and almost purple-colonred flowers, grow at this 
elevation. The Mffamc^- the l^af of which, when dr^, yields ^ salutary tea, the 
GrenadUm ufirtttra^^fidihe oBeaUomia tubar^ which exteiiHs its branches in-the shape 
of a paras^lirm wide spsead'groupe. ..... 

A bros!d zone, from 6000 to 12,^00 feet, presents us with the r(^on I n^riMoC 
of alpine plants, that, namely, of the SicMina^ihe Gentiana, ahd^he JE»- | ^^ p""*^ 
peUlia frailex&ny tho v.elvet leaves of which oi'tbn serve as a shelter, lo unfortuhato 
Indians w&o have been benighted » in the«e ^egioits. The turf^is adorned with the 
Dvoarfiohdiaj the Sida of Pichiacha, the ranunculus of Gusman, the gchtian of Quito, 
besides many other new* species. At the height of 12,600 feet tlio Alpine plants are 
succeeded b^ thq grasaes, the. region of which extends 1800 or 240Q ftet I luJBioBordie 
higher. Tho Jaraoay SUpa^ and many other new species^]|f the J^otu^^si, | ***'^ 
Agrosiisj Avenoy and Dactylisj cover tho ground. At a disUnce it has the appearanco 
of a gil4ed cajrpet|%nd', by thejiatives of the country, is called Pajovml. Snow occa- 
sioniJly falls in this region <flf the grasses. At tho height of 15,160 feet, the phaene- 
gamous plants enfircly disappear. F^oqi (his* boundary to that of perpetual snqpr 
only the lichens cover the rocks. SoinQrof^thcse plants appear to grow even under 
eternal ice. 

The cultivated plants are met with in zonea that afe neither so narrow I coitivatdB 
nor so rigorously defined. In the i^gion of the palms the natives culti- | ^*^^ 
vate the banalla, jatropha, maize, and cocoa. Europeans have introduced the sugar- 
cane and indigo plant After passing the level of SI 00 feet, all these plants become 
rare, and only prosper in particular situations. It is thus that the sugar-cane grows 
even at the height of 7500 feet. Cefice and cotton extend across both of these re- 
gions. The cultivation of wheat commences at 3000 feet; but its growth is not 
completely established lower -than' 1500 feet above this line. Barley is the most 
vigorous, from a height of 4800 to 6000 fWt Qnc year with another it produces 
twenty-five or thirty grains for one. Above 64007bct the fruft of the banana does 
not easily ripen ; but the plant is still met with, altlioughin a feeble rondition, 2400 
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fbet higher. The region comprehended between 4920 and 6160 feet is also the one 
which principally abounds with the cocoa, or Erythroxylum Perv/eianum^ a few leases 
of which, mixed with quicklime, support the Peruvian Indian in his longest journeys 
through the Cordillera. It is at the elevation of 6000 and 9000 feet that the Cheno^ 
podium quima, and the various grains of £urope are principally cultivalbd, a circum- 
stance which is gr^tly faVouredby the extensive plateaus th&t exist in the Cordillera 
of the Andes, the soil of which being smooth, aod requiring little labour, resemblej; 
the bottom ^f ancient lakes. At the height of ^90 or 10,200 feet, frost and hail 
oflen destroy the crops of wheat 'Indian t^om is scarcely any longer cultivated above 
the elevation of 7200 feet; 1000 fe^i Mgher and the potato is produced ; hut it 
ceases at 12,rfbD feet At about 10,200 feet barld^ no longer grows, and rye onlv is 
sown, alth^^h even this grain siilftrs from a want of h^at Above 11,040 feet all 
culture anagardeiAng cease; and man dwells in the midst of numerous flocks of 
l^mas, sheep, and oixen, which, «^andefing f|pm ^ch other, are sometimes lost in the 
region of perpetual snow.* 

Animal } 'IV) Complete Ihis physical description of South America, we shall now 

''*'****^ proceed to conMder the varions animals Ibat live at different heights in 

the Cordpira of the Andes, or at the fo<rt of those' mountains. From the level of 
the sea to 304i^l^et, in the region of the palm tree andjthescitamtnese, we meet with 
the sloth, which liv^on the C^Mpia pSHata ; the boa, and the crocodile, who sleep or 
drag along their frightful m^ss atthe foot of,the Gonoearpiis and the Anticmrdi um car- 
acolL It is there that the Cavickcapybarthhides himself in the marshes that are cov- 
ered with the fkliconifi. and the ^am6aACL |p conceal himself from the pursuit of the 
Animals of the I camivorous animals. The ianayra^ the^CVdfc, and the IParoquef, perched 
Sinhn?^ I 0*1 the &txryocarmiid Leeythis^ mingle^*e bnlliance of thcii* plumage with 
that of the fltwers Ad leaves.** Jft is here th^ we see the 'glittering of tite Elater 
noctik{fH8y wbicli feeds on the sugar-cane; and^ there, too, the Curctiko ptUnmrftm 
lives in tl^e heart of the cocoa tjpe. "Tl\p foresfs of these burning /cgions resound 
with the bowlings of the alouates and< other %apajou or maimoset monkeys. The 
Yaguar, the Felis concoUh', and flie black tiger ol the ©rinoko, still more sangninarr 
than the yaguar, tlKre relentlessly chase the little stay, (Curms Mexicanus,) the 
Cavia^ and the ant-eaters, whose tongue is fixed* to th5 end of Ihcir ftemum. The 
air of these lower ^gions, especially in the woods and t>n the banWo#the river, 
swarms with those countless myriads of the maringttin or mvsquito, a fly which rendom 
a large and beautiful portion of the globe almosl uninhabitable. To the musqnito is 
added the Oeilrus hmnanu8y which deposits its eggs in the skin of the human body, 
and occasions j>ainfuL swellings; tile JJcat^^ which •furrow the skin; venomous spi- 
ders, and ants and^rmites, whose formidable industry desti^ys the labours and the 
books of. the inhabitants. *Still higher, from 3078 to 6156 feet, in the regi&ns of the 
arborescent ferns^ we seldom meet with the Yaguar, boa, cfocodile, lamentin, or 
uiS^Miu wA I nionkey ; 'but gie tapir, the Sus tajasm, and the Felis pardalis, Man, the 
uoantainfl. | monkey, and the dog, are therfe incommoded by ajJ. infinite multitude of 
the*Pufejr penetrans, which is less abundant on the plair^. Fromji height ef from 
6160 to 9334 feet, in the higher region of the cinchgna, we no logger meet with the 
ntoftkey or Mexican stag; but we now find the«tiger cat, the bear, and the great stag 

* }letr to HuacAbaimba, in the dUtrict of Quamalias, the cocoa is cultivated. It is a srotll 
tree, with pale, bright g^een leaves, somewliat resembling in shape those of the orange. The 
natives of Peru chew these leaves, and, such is the sustenance they derive from them, that 
they frequently Uke no food for Jour or five days, though consUntly workiffjf. They sar, 
whilst they have a good supply of cocoa they feel neither hunger, thirst, or fatigue, and witi- 
out impairing their health, can remain eight or ten days and nights without sleep. This re- 
source is often taken by persons sent express. It is asserted that the ancient Peruvian govern- 
ment, by relays of expresses, had news conveyed 6Q0 leagues in six days, even vftiere several 
parta of the Cordillera* and many rapid rivers were to be crossed. Fish were carried alive in 
this way 100 leagues.— Stkvskbok. 

Stevenson saya that the Cinchona or quin» ^ark) is rapidly diminishing by the profuse de- 
struction of the trees, and that if an eflract or quinine were made from the bark of the trunks 
and smaller branches, now left to r#t, the drug would be Incomparably cheaper, and the 
coasumption of the trees retarded.^PAi7. Ed, 
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of the Andes. Fleas abound in the Andes at this height, which is that of the Peak 
of Canigou. From an elevation of 9330 to 12,300 feet, is found a small species of 
lion, which, in the Quichoa language, is known by the name of the Poutna; the lesser 
bear, with a white forehead; luid some of the weasel tribe. M. de Humboldt has 
oflen seen with astonishment the Colibri or humming bird at the height of the Peak 
of Teneriflfe. The region of the grasses, from 12,300 to 15,400 feet of 1 Aoimaii orike 
elevation, is inhabited by crowds of lama, GtumacOj* and AlpacOj in Peru, | •"" "'^^ 
and Chiluhfuque in Chili. Tnese quadrupeds, which here represent the genus 
camel of the ancient eontment, have not extended themselves either to Brazil or 
Mexico, because, during their journey, th^y must necessarily have descended into 
regions that were too hot for tHem to exist in. The Lama is only met with in the 
domestic states because those that are found on the western declivity of Chimborazo, 
became wild at the period of the destruction .of Lican by the Inca Tupayupangi. 
The lama prefers those places in particular where snow occasionally falls. Not- 
withstanding the persecution which it has experienced, flocks of 300 or 400 in num- 
ber are still to be seen, especially in the pnwinces of Pasco, at the sources of the 
river AmsKon, and m those of GruaOas and Caxatambo, near Goigor. This animal 
likewise abounds near Huancavelica, in tbe environs of Cusco, and in the province 
of Cochabamba, near the valley of Rio-Cocatages. They are seen in aU directions 
where the summitK>f the Andes rises higher than the sommit of Mont Blanc. The 
inferior limit of penM^Nial snow is the higher boundary, as it were, of organized beings ; 
some of the lichldin even grow under the snow itself; but the condor, | The condor. 
( Vuliur Crryphtis,) is the only animal wftich inhabits these vast solitudes. M. Hum- 
boldt has seen tfiem sailing through the air at the immeose height of 21,100 feet. 
Some sphinxes andi flies hof e been observed at the lieight of 19,180 feet, and ap- 
peared to him to have been involuntarily carried into thase regions by ascending cur- 
rents of air.t J , 

To this distribution of the animal kingdom, according to the elevation of the coun- 
try, might be joined a sketch of the purely geographical limits which certtiin animals 
never pass. It is a remarkable phenomeribn that the JUpacaj Lofna, and Guanaco 
follow the whole chain of the Andes Yrom Chili to the 9° of north latitude, and that 
none should afterwards be observed from this point to the north, Either in the king- 
dom of QvitOj^ or in the Andes of ' New Grenada. The writers of the country 
attribute this ftct to the herb Ichos^ which these animals prefer to every other kind 
of food, but which they do not meet with beyoncf the above limits. The ostrich of 
Buenos l^yres presents an analogous phenomenon. This great bird is not found 
on the vast plains 4( the Parexis, where, nevertReless, the vegetation appears to 
resemble that of the Pampas. Perhaps, however, the saline plants may not exist 
there. Other di&erences will be afterwards indicated, in the particular descriptions* 

* The varieties of th^ quadrapeds resen^bling the camel in Peru, are» 1, the Llama; 3, the 
Pacoor Alpaca ; 3,€luwaco, and 4^ Vicuna or Vicugna. BuflTon and Linnaeus were wide of tbe 
truth, when they assertfb that the Llama and the Vicugna were of the same species, and equally 
so with respect to the Paco and Guanaco. The body of the Vicugna is covered with a remark- 
ably soft wool, of a pale brown, which makes an exceedingly fine cloth. It most abounds in 
the Cordilleras, hi about 18° S. tat. It is scarcely ever domesticated, owing to its timidity and 
the circumstance that a warm climate causes a kind of mange, of which the animal dies. The 
wool of tbe Llama and Guanaco is applicable only to very ordinary purposes. That of the Paco 
is made into tbe most beautiful blankets, as soft as»8ilk.— STSVXHsoK.-^/'AtL Ed, 

t A. d« Humboldt, Description of the Equatorial Regions. 

4 Of tbe Condor there are three varieties ; the largest, called Moro Moro, sometimes mea« 
sures from tip to tip fifteen feet. It rises with an almost imperceptible tremulous motion of 
tbe wings. If its prey be too Urge, it will feed till unable to fly, when it becomes an easy prey 
to the rillag^rs. When a cow is sunk in a quagmire, this bird attacks it in tbe anua| and draws 
out the ibtestines. — STXvxHsoir. — PfdL EtL 

§ A. de Humboldt, Description of the Equatorial Regions. 
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BOOK LXXXVIL 

THE DESCRIPTION OP AMERICA CONTINUED. 

ff 

Pariieular Detcription of Caraceag^'^ JVeio Chnmada^ and Quito. 

Difleieiit 4e- I "^^^ ^^ Spaniards who visited the eoast e^ctending from Oronoko 
ywnhM rin m . | to the isthmus, were in the hahit of designating it under the geoerai 
name of Terra Firtna.'f Their king, Ferdinand, gave to the western part the appel* 
lation of CaHile iPOr.X This latter denomination, however, fell into disuse, and, in 
proportion as the rest of the Continent was discovered, the former must have ap- 
peared improper. Notwithstanding this circumstance, it still continues to be em- 
ployed, but it is confined to a small government, comprehending the previaces of 
Yeraguas, Panama, and Darien; a government which seems by no means to com- 
pletely correspond with the extent of Castile d'Or.§ A perseverance in error has 
led geographical writers still to retain Terra Firma within the bouq^ary of its original 
extent, and to comprehend in this imaginary division the Gi^tai^eneralship of Co- 
raccasj or Venezaekif of which Spanish Gruiana forms a part, anV the new kingdom 
of Grenada, which at present includes the kingdom of Quito, 
DiririoiM. | Cape La Vdoj and the chain of mountains which nm from this pro- 
montory to join the Andes, mark the limits between New Grfpada and Caraccas. 
This latter general government contains the province of Venezuelay or Ckiraccat; 
Maracaiho^ comprehending the dbtricts of Merida and Truxillo; Vannfl»y Spamah 

* Mr. Duane in his yisit to Columbia^ in 1832-^9 states that the climate at Lagaayra, (19th 
October,) was by no means so uncomfortable Qrom the heat as represented by Humboldt, who 
was there but three or four hours. Mr. Duane, durt^ his stay of three days, preferred at all 
hours walking to riding, and felt no inconvenience without an umbrella. It is a paradise as to 
heat, compaied with Madras or Batavia. The air is light, respiration free, and ftvoaraMe to 
pleasant repose ; nor was he incommoded by musqui|oes or common flies. I^ thinks the loss 
of lives by earthquakes is owing to the fragile materials of which the houses lie b^t Build- 
ings of stone invariably stood the shock^and the occupiers were safe ; wher» those^ of less 
solid materials were speedily destroyed. The country is destitute of roads. Nothing but 
mule paths are to be found, and these run over the highest points of the hills. * 

The great platntain produces a ver/ large, and when raw, insipid frui% roasted, it resembles 
the sweet potato, and is the main food of seven-tenths of the people* 

Humboldt, and others, are mistaken in saying that no species of beath, {Erica) has been 
discovered in the New World. It is abundant in Columbia, and has a fine perfume, but 
instead of being as in Europe a plant of two or three feet, it is a tree measuring 4 S-10 inches 
diameter at three feet from the ground, and is in height ten or eleven feet. There are two 
kinds, the one mentioned, with a minute purple tufted flower; the other ef a less size, with 
yellow flowers, and. a delicate perfume like roses blended with jessannne. The cotton tree 
IS as large as the ordinary apple tree, is a perpetual producer, and yields its cotton spring 
and fall. 

Mr. Duane says g^at misapprehension has prevful^d as to the population' of the country. 
The inhabitants were taught to believe their numbers did not amount to one-third of what it 
actually was. The government of Spain was also deceived as there were local interests which 
prevented a complete knowledge. Humboldt was deceived by official papers in their very 
inception false. The population was at the time much greater than what he has allowed even 
in his latest corrected estimates. Means are now taken by the government to have correct 
statements. 

By the revolution the Indian has become a citizen, and negro slavery has nearly ceased. 
The Indians compose the great mass of labourers, and very few of African descent are 
to be found. Mr. Duane has never known better labourers, or witnessed such heavy burdens 
borne by any persons as by them. No people are so uniformly muscular, or have limbs indi- 
cating more strength. There is at the treasury in Bo^ta a lump of native gold wcijghing 
seven pounds, found in 6ne of the washings in Columbia. — Duakb. — Phil, Ed, 

t Ovieda, Historia de laa^dias, p. 9, 10, &c. ; in Barcia, Historiadores, t. i. 

^ Idem, c. ii. [^ 22, Qomara, c. Ixv. p. 58. 
\lcedo, Dictionary, at the word Terra Firma. 
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CrttsoM, and Ommmoj or JWw JSndalimOf containiiig the district of Barcelona. The 
island of 8L MargaHia is a small militaiy govemment depending on Gumana. The 
first conquerors of this country having observed Indian villages, built on piles, in the 
islands of the lake Maiacaibo, gave to the whole country the name of Venezuela. 
Long the deplorable theatre of a horrible civil war, Caraccas has undergone so many 
political changes, that its topographical description, even derived from the most re- 
cent works, is accompanied with great uncertainty.* 

The chain of mountains of the Caribbean sea, which compose the ba- I DeMriptkni of 
0in of the Oronoko, having little elevation, almost every where admits of | ^^*»^"- 
being cultivated. Accordu^^ the difference of level, they enjoy, in some places, 
the refreshing coolness of perpetual spring, while in others, the influence of latitude 
is completely felt Winter and summer, Uiat is to say, the rainy and the | csmta. 
dry season, completely divide the year. The former commences in November and 
fiiushes in April. During the six remaining months the rains are less froquent, some- 
times even rare. Storms are much less felt since the year 1792 tl>an before that 
period, but earthquakes have committed dreadful ravages. Some gold | Pndaeciaai. 
mines have been discovered, but, in consequence of the revolt of the Indians, they 
have been abandoned. In the jurisdiction of San Fhilipe, they have discovered a 
copper mine which supphes the wants of the country, and even affords | BTina. 
metal of excellent quality for exportation. The fishing for pearls along the coast, 
once of importance, is now abandoned. fh» north coast of the province of Yene- 
xuela produces a very great deal of fine salt. Mineral and hot springs, although very 
abundant, are httl6 frequented. The forests that cover the mountains | Fomti. 
of Caraccas, wovld, for ages to come, supply.the most extensive wood-yaids, but the 
nature of the sur&oe renders it too difficult an operation to remove the trees, of which, 
at present, navigation, possessing little activity, does not stand in .need. The forests 
aJso produce a great variety of woods, admirablv adapted for dyeing and cabinet-work. 
Medicinal drugs, such as sarsaparilla and. cinchona, are also collected. The lake of 
Maracaibo furnishes mineral pitchy or pisasphaltes, which, mixed with I Tfcehkeor 
suet, is used for careening, or caulkmg the bottom of ships. This bitu- | ^*»«"«»>»' 
minous vapours which float on the surface of the lake, frequently take fire spontane- 
ously, Q^Mcially during the .great heats. The banks of this lake are so barren, and 
so unhealthy, that the Indians, instead of fixing their habitations there, prefer living 
on the lake ilself. The Spaniards found many villages constructed there, without 
order, it is true, or uniformity, but buQt on solid piles. This lake, which is seventy 
leagues^ length, and thirty broad, communicates with the sea, but its water is con- 
stantly fresh. Its navigation is easy, even for vessels of a large size. The tide is 
more strongly felt in it than on the adjacent coasts. The lake of Valen- i The take of 
cia, which was called by the Indians Tacarigoa, presents a far more at- | '^''*>'^*^ 
tractive scene. Adorned with a luxuriant vegetation, its banks enjoy an agreeable 
temperature. Thirteen leagues and a half long, and one in breadth, it receives the 
water of about twenty rivers, and yet has no outlet itself, being separated from the 
sea by six leagues of country covered with rugged mountains. -The provinces of 
Caracca&are very rich in rivers, which afford great facility for irrigation. Those 
that meander in the mountainous chain empty themselves into the sea, and run from 
south to north, while those that take their rise on the southern aspect of the moun- 
tain flow along the whole plain, and fall into the Oronoko. The former, in general, 
are sufiiciently embanked by nature, and have such a declivity as to secure them from 
oflen overflowing; or, when these inundations do take place, prevent them from 
being either long or prejudicial. The latter, however, having shallower beds, and 
gliding through a more uniform suiface of country, intermingle their waters together 
during a great part of the year, at which time they rather resemble a sea, than rivers 
that ^ve overflowed their banks. The tide, which is very Uttle felt along the whole 

* Neither Ctnccas, New Grenada, Mexico, Chili, nor Buenos Ayrea, have made the leaat 
attempt to extend or alter their boundaries. The controverted limits of Texas and Banda Ori- 
ental, originate in the bad faith of Old Spain, and the ^croacbmenta of Portugal, two old go- 
rernments. The boundaries of the liberated provinces stand the same as berore the revolu- 
tion.— Edit. 

# 
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north coast) from Cape La Yela to Cape Paria, becomes verj atrong from (Ub latter 
cape to Dutch Guiana. A great inconvenience, common to all the ports of the pro- 
vinces of Caraccas, arises from its being continually exposed to the conflict of the 
tides, and to boisterous waves, which do not appear to be eves^occasioned by the wind, 
but which are not, therefore, the leas inconvenient, nor the less dangerous* 
Ciritif»tiaa. | The northern valleys are the most productive parts of this province, 
because it is there that the heat and moisture are more equdly combined than else- 
where* The southern plains, too much exposed to the h*eat of the sun, produce 
pasture only, in which they rear cattle, mules, and horses. Cultivation ought to be 
very flourishing in these provinces, where there are nQ ounef ; but its progress is re- 
tarded from indolence and want of information. The cocoa which diey produce, is 
next to that of Sonocusco in the kingdom of Guatimala, the most esteemed in coni- 
coQoa, &e. I merce ; it is exported principally from Mexico. The plantations of cocoa 
nut trees are .all of them found to the north of the chain of mountains which coasts 
the sea. In the interior, indigo, which is of a very good quality, has only been cul- 
tivated since 1774. It was at the same epoch tfaittt they commenced the culture of 
cotton. In 1734, it was proposed to rear the coffee plant, for the purpose of trade; 
but, up to the present day, these neglected plantations have afforded very moderate 
crops. The sugars can only yet be classed in the second rank; nevertheless, they 
are made in considerable quantity. All their produce, however, is consumed in the 
country; for the Spaniards are passionatq}y fond of confectionary, and of every kind 
Oommete^ | of food that admits of sugar. Tobacco is excellent, but the laws interfere 
with its culti vation. The commerce of the Caraccas has 'undergone the same changes 
as that of the other colonies of Spain. Smuggling, which was carried on by the 
Dutch, who were -settled in the island of Curacoa, induced the Spanish government 
to estabUsh in 17S8, the compmy of Guipuscoa, which had the prililege of lending 
ships to Caraccas, and engaged to make vessels^ruise along the coast, in order to 
prevent this contraband trade. Afler various modifications, this company was finally 
suppressed in 1778, and liberty was restored to commerce. The exportations of 
Caraccas are estimated at from JSl,041,666, to J6l,250,000 Sterling, including the 
contraband trade, which is encouraged by many ports.* 

Prineipii I The Capital of the government is Cawsecasj the residofltfe of the 
towoi. I governor-general, the audience, intendency, consulate, and Archbishop 

of Yenezuela, Before the last earthquake, it contained 42,000 inhaMtaato. Built 
in a valley, on very uneven ground, and watered by four small rivers^ it possessed, 
nevertheless, very regular streets, and handsome houses. The temperatuse of tiiis 
town does not at all correspond with its latitude; the inhabitants enjoy almost one 
perpetual spring. It owes this advantage to its elevation, which •amounts to 3000 
feet above the level of the sea. La Guayra, at the distance of five leagues, is the 
port of Caraccas. The sea here is fully as boisterous as the air is hot and unhealtliy. 
We must not omit to take notice of Porto CaveUo, a town of some trade, situated 
on the sea-shore, in the middle of marshes, which render the air unheal ty. Valencia 
is a flourishing city, situated in the midst of a fertile and salubrious plain half a league 
from a lake of the same name. Coro^ the ancient capital, is built near the sea, on 
an arid and sandy plain. Cumana a town of 28,000 inhabitants, and the centre of a 
separate government, is situated on a dry and sandy flat shore, where the air is 
healthy, dthough burning hot; but the inhabitants are deterred from raising aoy 
extensive ediflces, in consequence of the frequency of earthquakes. A'eto Barcelona 
is a dirty town, in the middle of an uncultivated country ; but the soil is excellent 
We must also notice JVfarocai'to, the seat of government, built on a sandy territory, 
on the left bank of a lake of the same name, six leagues from the sea. The air is 
excessively hot; yet, a residence there is by no means unhealthy. Its inhabitants in 
general, are good sailors and soldiers; those who do not pursue a seafaring life, em- 
ploy themselves in rearing cattle, with which their country is covered. Their country 
houses are at Gf6raltor, on the farther bank of the lake.f At the upper end of this 

* Danxion Lavaysse, Voyage to Venexuela, ii. p. 461. Humboldt, New Spain, iv. p. 4T2, 
-% Edinburgh Gazette g^ves this amount, exclimve laS contraband. 
History of the Buccaneers, i. p. 278. •■ 
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lake is titaaled JIAriila, a gmaU town, tho inhabitants of which, exceedingly actiTC 
and induBtrioos, poaaess the best cultivated and moat productive territofy of the whole 
proTinee. TntxUlo was once a magnificent town, but waa ravaged by the Buccaneers. 
Varkuu ia the chief place of a government, which, in 1787, was detached fVom that 
of Maracaibo. The beat tobacco met with in commerce is cultivated here. 

The ialand of Margarita^ containing tho town of jdacenfton, and the I Th«iiiMid(# 
harbour of Pempoter, ia dry, but healthy. Instead of pearb, however, | ***'^»»' 
from the fishery of which it originally derived its name, its waters now fhmish an 
imraenae quantify of fish. 

Before Uie last revolutioiis, the population of the fiovemroent of Co- | PoptihiiDD. ' 
raecaa was estimated at nearly a million of individuals, of whom 800,000 were Spa- 
niards, 450,000 free people of colour, 60,000 slaves, and 280,000 Indians. A very 
haughty nobility took its rise among the Spanish population ; but thia | spMSuda. 
noblesse was itself divided into two portions, of which one boasted of a purer de- 
scent than the other. Almost all the Spaniards here are Creoles. The principal 
part of those Spaniards who quit their native country, impelled by tne national pas- 
sion for mining, proceed to Mexico or Peru. They disdain the provinces of Caraceas, 
for to those who are only anxious to discover gold in the earth, this country tias no 
attraction 16 ofier, but the slow, periodical, and varied productions of a sq^l which 
demands both labour and patience. These Creoles esteem no eountiy fnore highly 
than their own, and recognise with reluctance their original descent from old Spain. 
Strangers experience so many difficulties in passing to tho Spanish colonies, and, 
when established there, encounter so many disagrecuble circumstances, that they are 
far from numerous. Nevertheless, tho promontory of Paria has become I French 
tho asylum of a small colony of French and Irish, who lead a patriarchal | ■•*°"y* 
life, under the shade of their cocoa-nut trees.* The people of cofour ardently hfig 
for independence ; and, when warranted by the law of retaliation, have wreaked the 
most frightful vengeance on the whites. Tho Zamboa, or descendants of Indiana 
and negroes, the most barbarous and immoral of all the people of colour, about half 
a century since, obtained the right of citizenship in the town of JWrgtm,! from which, 
by their incessant troublesomeness, they have successively driven away all the whites. 

The armed force consists of 6558 troops, comprising artillery and I Araij. 
militia. The total amount of taxes came to nearly 250,000 pounds | B^rqme. 
Sterling. This sum, however, was rarely sufficient to defray the expenses. 

We have reserved till now tho description of that part of Guiana^ I ftJSJf'*''' 
which belongs to the Spaniards, and depends on the Caraceas. This | oiiUm. 
tract of country has an extent of more than 400 leagues in length, from the 
mouths of the Osonoko to the confines of Brazil. Its breadth in many places is 
fully 150 leagues. The population is very thinly scattered over this immense sur- 
face ; 20,000 of the Indians are \inder the government of the missionaries. This 
province is divided into higher and lower Oronoko. The governor and Bishop reside 
at San Thome^de V Angostura^ a town buih in 1586, on the right bank of tho river, at 
fifty leagues from its mouth ; but since that time it has been removed to a distance 
of ninety leagues from the sea. The streets are straight and paved. During the 
great heats the inhabitants sleep on the terraces of their houses, without, however, 
the dew proving injurious either to their health or sight The old town of San Thom6 
is excessively unhealthy. J The land in Guiana, particularly adapted to | Prodoetionfc 
the cultivation of tobacco, presents only a small nnmber of ill-constructed houses, 
where the proprietors manufacture a Mttle cotton and sugar, and the provisions of the 
country. They export a considerable number of callle. This province, dqytined 
to become of great importance by its fertility, as well as its position, will be chiefly 
indebted for it to the Oronoko. We have already described the course of this river, 
whose tributary streams, more than 800 in number, are so many canals I imi»rtM>geaf 
which will bring to Guiana all the riches that the interior can produce. | ««» «»«*•• 

• Danxion Lavayne, Voyage ii. 137—313, 

t Sec fiumboldt'a Personal Narrative ; English Translation, iv. 123. 

i LeblonU'ft Treatise on the Yellow Fever, p. 141. To the new town, where he resided six 
months, he gives the shorter name of Angostara. 
Vol. hi.— S s 
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Its coimnunicaiion with the river Amazon^ by means of sereml nayigable biueW 
along which M« de Humboldt himself has proceeded, adds to the advantages which it 
niaj procure for Guiana, by facilitating its commercial relations with Brwdl, udtk 
interior of the new continent. The English, always influraced by an enli^teneii 
activity, are aware of the importance of tUs river, and have established mitiiy 
posts in some of the islands at its mouth, from which they protect the cutting of dJ^ 
woods, and keep up a connection with the ChiariMnoa Indians^ a peaceful tnbe, vH 
ftom their wooded marshes, have set the Spanish power at deBance. Another iode- 
'pendent and warlike nation, that of the Arouakas, occupy the sea coast to the sootk 
of the Oronoko ; they received arms and spirituous liquors from the former Duteh 
eolonies of Essequibo and Demerara, which are at present subject to the English. 
Thus, the sovereignty of the Spaniards, or their late colonists, is any thing but finnlj 
established, upon the mouth of this important river. 

5gj«g^ I In the upper part of the region of this river, between the third and 
mten. I fourth north parallels, nature has several times displayed the singular phe- 

nomeifon, which has been named black toatert . The water of the Jliabaeo^ Tern, 
IVomJiit, and Guainiaj is of a coffee colour. Under the shade of the woods of the 
palm tiee, their colour becomes of a deep black, but, in transparent vessels, it be- 
comes of a golden yellow colour; the image of the southern constellations is reflected 
in it with sii^ular bnlliancy. The absence of crocodiles, and of fish, a greater degree 
of coolness, a smaller number of musquitoes, and a healthier air, distinguish the 
region of black rivers. They, probably, derive their colour from a solution of carbu- 
ret of hydrogen, resulting from the multitudes of plants that cover the soil through 
tim Uanot. | which they flow.* Spanish Guiana comprehends a part of those and 
deserts, known under the name of the Llanos,! of which the remainder belongs to 
thA.province of Sttn Juan d^Uanoty and form a part of New Grenada. It is iinpos- 
sible to separate from it the description of them, for which we are almost ezclusirclj 
indebted to the writings of M. de Humboldt. 

After quitting the humid banks of the Oronoko, and the valleys of Caraccas, places 
where nature has been prodigal of organic life; the traveller, struck with astooiah- 
ment, enters at once upon a desert completely destitute of vegetation; not a hill, not 
a rock rises in the midst of this immense waste. Over an extent of more than two 
thousand square leagues, the burning soil no where varies more than a few inches lo 
its level. The sand, like a vast sea, presents curious phenomena of refractioii and 
mirage. Travellers are directed in their journeys by the course of the stars, or by 
some scattered trunks of Mauritia palm| and of BMothrimnf which are here i^^^'^ 
at great distances. The earth only here and there exposes horizontal shattered 
strata, which often cover a space of two hundred square miles, and ^e sensibly more 
elevated than the surrounding surface. Twice every year, the appearance of these 
plains becomes totally changed. At one time they are as bare as the sands of Ljbia; 
at another, they are covered with a verdant turf, like the elevated Stqfpes of mMc 
Asia. On the arrival of the first colonists, they were found almost uniiihabited. To 
ftcilitate communication between the coast and Guiana, some establishments have 
been formed on the banks of the rivers, and in the still more remote regions o( this 
immense country, they have begun to rear cattle, which have multiplied to an ama^ 
ing extent, notwithstanding the numerous dangers to which they are exposed dorvag 
the dry season, as well as that of the rains, which is followed by inundations. -1^ 
the south, the plain is surrounded by a savage and frightful solitude; forests of an 
impenetrable thickness cover the humid country, situated between the Oronoko an 
the Amazon. Immeiube masses of granite contract the beds of the rivers. -1^^ 
mountains and forests incessantly resound with the deafening noise of cataracts^ lA^ 
roaring of beasts of prey, and the hollow howling of the bearded monkey, which p^B'^ 
nosticates rain. The alligator, stretching himself on a sand-bank, and the ^*».^^] 
coaling in the mud his enormous coils, anxiously await their prey, or repose the 
selves after carnage. 

• A. de Humboldt, Delineation of Nature, ii. 192. f Pronounqp U^not* 

^ Mauritia fexwna^ L. SuppK p. 454. 
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In the forests, and on the plains, live nations of different races, and of I 
various degrees of civilization. Some of them, separated from'each other | 
by language, are a wandering people, completely strangers to agriculture, who live 
on ants, gum, and earth ; and are, in short, the very outcasts of the human species. 
Of this description, are the Otiomacs, and the Yaruraa. The earth which I TbeOttomMi, 
19 eaten by the Ottomacs is fat and unctuous ; a genuine potters' clay,* | «Mtb^tofc 
of a gre3rish yellow tint, owing to the presence of a little oxyd of iron, they seleet it 
with a great deal of care, and procure it from particular beds on the banks of the 
Oronoko and the Meta. They distinguish by the taste one species of the earth from 
another ; for it is not every kind of clay that proves equally agreeable to their palate 
Xhey knead this earth into balls of four or six inches in diameter, and roast them be- 
fore a slow fire, until their surface begins to turn red. When they are desirous of 
eating one of these balls, they wet it again. This savage and ferocious peofrfe live 
on fish, lizards, and fern roots when they are to be procured ; but they are so par- 
ticularly fond of clay, that they every day eat a little af\er their food, during tlio very 
season when they have other aliments at their disposal.^ The missionaries,' who, 
among the tribes to the west of the Oronoko, have converted the Betoys I Th«. secoyi 
and the Mmjpures^ have observed in their language as well as in that of | widifayiwiw. 
the Yaruras, a regular and even very artificial syntax. The Achagnas speak a dialect 
of the Maypure.l To the east, the mission of Esmeralda is the most remote station. 
The GnaicoA Indians, a very white, very diminutive, almost pigmy, but | The puai^ 
exceedingly warlike race of people, inhabit the country to the cast of Passimoni* Xbe 
Gnajaribcs, a deep copper coloured, and exceedingly ferocious tribe, even I jj^ oujt 
supposed to be cannibals, prevent travellers from penetrating to the sources | "*««• 
of the Oronoko. Mosquitoes, and a thousand other stinging and venomous insef^i, 
swarm amidst these lonely forests. The rivers are filled with crdbodiles, and wMi 
the little fish, named caribes, the ferocity of which is equally to be dreaded. OfliGr 
tribe% on the eastern side, such as the Md^iirUana and Makosy have fixed habitaticAs, ;. 
and live on the fruits which they cultivate; they possess intelligence, and more sociable 
manners. The prevailing nation along the coast, from Surinam to Cape la Vela, was 
formerly that of the Caribeans, or Caribs, now almost extirminafed by | The curiiw. 
the Europeans. It is impossible to know whether this race originally came from Hie 
Antilles, or has extended itself thither. Of all the Indian nations, the Caribeans are 
most distinguished by their activity and courage ; they inhabit villages governed by 
an elective chief, whom the Europeans denominate captain. When they proceed to 
battle, they assemble at the sound of the conch, or sea shell. Next to the Patago- 
nians, the Caribeans are, perhaps, the most robust nation with which wc are acquaint* 
cd ; according to^ancient travellers, they are said to be Cannibals, or Anihrapopha^. 
At least, it appears certain that they eat their enemies, devouring their flesh with the 
voraciousness of vultures. The Caribean language, one of the most sonorous, and 
one of the softest in the world, contains nearly thirty dialects ; it even appears to be 
poetical, if we may be allowed to judge from the names of some of the tribes. One 
of them IS called the Daughter of the Patm-tree ; another, the Sister of the Bear.§ 
The languages spoken by the tribes of the interior, sound nmch harsher I nemtrki on 
to the ear. With the Salivas, the pronunciation is completely nasal ; and | ^^ "^w"* 
with the Situfaa, guttural ; while the Beloys always sound the dental letter ; and the 
Quaivas, and the Kirikoas, as well as the Ottomacs, and the Gttaranos emit, with in- 
credible volubility, such peculiar sounds, that it is almost impossible to imitate them. 
The language of the Jlchagwu, is the only one of the interior that is possessed 
of any harmony. || Vast tracts of country between the Cassiquiare and the At^apo, 
are only inhabited by monkeys, who have united together in bodies, and by tapirs. 

Figures engraved on rocks, prove, nevertheless, that this solitude was I ^^^^^[y^ 
once inhabited by a people, who had arrived at a certain degree of civi- | Kki. *" 

• Containing 50 per cent, of silica, 40 of alumina, 4 of magnesia, 1 of iron ; exclusive of 
water. Vauquelin. Bull. Phil. No. xxvi. 
t Delineation of Nature, i. 191—197. 

\ Hervas, Ikitalogo della lin^^ue, p. 51, 53. , .. 

§ Ilervas, p. 54. I Viajero Umveraal, xxii. 89. 
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lization. Between the second and fourth parallelsi on a wooded plain, smrcNiiMled 
by the four rivers of the Oronoko, the Atabapo, Rio Negro^ and Ca8stquiare» rodu 
of syenite and granite are seen covered with colossal symbolical figures, represeoiing 
crocodiles, tigers, domestic utensils, and images of tiie sun and moon, tn tli^ pre- 
sent day, this remote comer of the globe is uninhabited, over a space of five hundred 
square miles. The neighbouring tribes are composed of savages, who are sunk to 
the very lowest degree on the scale of civilization, lead a wandering life, and are &r 
from being capable of tracing the smallest hieroglyphic, on these rocks. Sknilar 
moiMiments are met with near Gaicara, and Umana. Perhaps, some day or other, 
all this may be traced to the Muysca Indians, of whom we ahall immediately speak, 
wheo describing the Ntvo kingdom of Grenada. 

Ddcription of I The subdivisions of this kingdom are imperfectly known. The pro- 
New Grenada. | vinces of Panama, and of Darien, although bearing the title of the king- 
dom of Terra Finna, are dependent on the viceroy of New Grenada. The kindgom 
of Quito, containing the provinces of Quito, or Tacames, Macas, Quixos, Juan de 
Bracamoros, and Guayaquil, equally retains its title, although at is subject to the new 
kingdom of Grenada. The latter, properly so called, comprehends the following pro- 
vinces ; Santa-Fe-de-Bogotay and Antioquiay in the centre ; Santa Martha^ and Car- 
ihagma, to the north, on the Caribean Sea; San-Juan-de-loa L/ano«, to the east; Popa- 
yanj Id the south ; Barbacoas and Chocoj with their dependencies, Beriquetcy Abm/a, 
aiul Raposo to the west, towards the Pacific Ocean. 

Now Grenada comprehends a remarkable diversity of climate ; temperate, even 
cord and frosty, but very healthy on the elevated lands ; the air is burping, sufibcating 
and pestilential, on the sea-shore, and in some of the deep valleys of the interior. 
At Carthagena and Guayaquil, the yellow fever is endemic.* 

ci^te and I The towo of Honda, although situated at the height of 900 feet above 
tempcraturw. | jj^g i^y^i ^£ ^^q ^^^ experiences, in consequence of the reflection from 
tho. rocks, so intense a degree of heat, that the people dare not place their psnd 
' upon stones exposed to it ; and the water of the river Magdalena acquires the tempe- 
rature of a hot bath. The rains fall without intermission during winter, .which is 
determined by the position of the place, to the north or south of the equator; but 
8000 spots enjoy a perpetual spring. The crest of the Andes is oilen enveloped in 
thick fogs; and the bay of Choco is the scene of continual storms. The two rivers 
Riren. | Magdalena and Cauca, both of which run straight from south to north, 

have their rise and opening in New Grenada, and both of them run at the bottom of 
one of the deep valleys of the Andes, and form a junction under the 9th degree of 
north latitude. The course of the Cauca is obstructed by rocks and rapids ; but the 
Indians are able to pass them in their canoes. The Magdalena is -navigable as far 
as Honda ; from which you proceed to Santa Fe, by terrific roads, through forests of 
Tcmpentnra. | oak trees, Melastomes and Cinchonas. The unvarying nature of the 
temperature in each zone, the want of an agreeable succession of seasons, perhaps 
also the awful volcanic catastrophe to which the high country is frequently exposed, 
have diminished the number of the human species. At Quito and at Santa Fe, 
vegetation is less varied than in other regions equally elevated above the ocean. In 
the Andes of Quindiu, and in the temperate forests of Loxa, the cypress, the fir, and 
the juniper-bush, raise their snowy pyramids in the midst of the Styrax, the passion- 
flower-tree, bambusas, and the wax palm tree. The cocoa of Guayaquil is in great 
estimation; it has even been attempted, in the environs of thiis town, to introduce 
plantations of coffee, which have succeeded extremely well. Their cotton and to- 
bacco are excellent. A great deal of sugar is likewise produced : it is surprising, 
however, that the greatest quantity is obtained, not on the plains along the banks of 
the river Magdalena, but, on the slope of the Cordilleras, in a valley, on the road 
fi'om Santa Fe to Honda, which, according to the barometrical measurements of M* 
de Humboldt, is elevated from 3600 to 6300 feet above the level of 4he sea. The 
inhabitants make use of the expressed juice of the fruit of the uvilla, (CeMtrfm iwc- 
toriumj instead of ink; and there is a royal order, which enjoins the viceroys to make 

* Leblond, Traits de la fidvre jeuae, p. 175 and 183. 
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use of thk blue jidee of the uvilk m their olBeial dociimeiils, beeMwe k k bkM io- 
destructible than the beet ink of fiurope. 

The mineral prodiicttone are rich and varied in the yaBef ef Bogota; 
beds of coal are seen at the elevated height of 7680 feet above the level 
of the ocean. It is veij remariuble, timt the platinum is not met with 
in the vallej of Cauca, or to the east of the western branch of the Andes, but only 
in Chocoy and at Bartmeoas, to the west of the mountains of sandstonoi which rise 
on the west bank of the Gauca. 

The kingdom of New Grenada annually produces twenfy-two thousand | oou 
pounds weight of gold, and an hiconsiderable quantity of silver. • In the mints of 
Santa Fe and Popayan, about two million one hundred thousand piastres of gold are 
coined, or eighteen thousand three hundred merks, equivalent to J6436,666 Sterling. 
The exportation of this metal in ingots and articles of jewellery, amounts to four 
hundred thousand piastres, or J6l04,166 Sterling. 

All the gold furnished by New Grenada is the product of the washings of alluvial 
earth.* They are also acquainted with veins of gold in the moftotains of Guamoer 
and Antioquia; but the working of them is almost entirely neglected. The greatest 
riches in washed gold are deposited to the west of the central Cordillera, in the pro* 
vtnces of Antioquia, and Choco, in the valley of Rio Gauca, and on the shores of 
the great ocean, in the district of Barbacoas. 

The province of Antioquia, which can only be penetrated on foot, or by being car- 
ried on men's backs, contains veins of gold, which are not worked, merely for want of 
hands. The largest piece of gold that has been found at Choco weighed I oou wmUdk 
twcn|f-five pounds. All the gold is collected by negro slaves. Choco | ^ ^''**^ 
alone would be able to produce more than twenty thousand pounds weight of washed 
(^oid, if, in attempting to improve the salubrity of this region, one of the most fertile 
of the new continent, the government were to establish an agricultural population 
there^ The country richest with gold is, at the same time, scourged with continual 
famine. Inhabited by unhappy African slaves, or by Indians who groan under the 
despotism of Corrcgidors, Choco has remained precisely what it is at present, for the 
last three hundred years, an impenetrable forest, without a single trace of cultivation, 
pasturage, or roads. The price of commodities is so exorbitantly high there, that a 
barrel of flour from the United States is worth from sixty-four to ninety piasters, or 
£13, ds. to jS18, 15s. The maintenance of a Muleteer costs a piaster, (4s. 2d.) or a 
piastre and a half a day. The price of a quintal of iron amounts, during the time of 
peace, to forty piasters. This high price ought not to be attributed to the accumula- 
tion of the representative signs, which is very small; but to the enormous difficulty of 
conveyance, and to that unfortunate condition of things, in which the entire population 
consumes without accumulating. 

The kingdom of New Greni^a contams extremely rich veins of silver. Those of 
Marquetones would surpass Potosi, but they are not worked-t Copper and lead they 
disdain to mention. The river of emeralds flows from the Andes to the north of 
Quito. It is at Muzo, in the valley of Tunca, that the principal modern mines, of 
what are called the emeralds of Peru, are situated, which are deservedly preferred to 
all others, since those of Egypt have been neglected. These emeralds are some- 
times met with in sterile veins, which traverse compound rocks, or cfay slate, and 
sometimes the accidental cavities which occur in the masses of some granites. Oc- 
casionally they are grouped with crystals of quartz, feld-spar, and mica; many of 
them have their surface covered with crystals of the sulphuret of iron, and others are 
found enveloped in carbonate or sulphate of lime.| Those that are found in the In- 
dian sepulchres are shaped into spheres, cylinders, cones, and otlier figures, and have 
been pierced with great precision; but we are unacquainted with the process which 
must have been employed for this purpose. The gold mines of Antioquia and Guai* 
moco contain small diamonds.§ They likewise possess sulphuretted mercury, or 

* Terrain da Transport, Daubisson. 

t Vlajero Universal, vol. xxii. p. 277. # Viajero Universal, vol. Xxii. p. 277. 

§ Df)lomieu, Magasin Enclycup^dique, ii. n. 6 p. 149. 
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r, in the prorinoe of Antioquia, to the east of Cauoa, in the mountain of Qmn- 
diU| at the passage of the western Cordillera; and, lastlj, at Ciienca, in the kinpdom 
of Quito. This mercnrjr is found in a formation of quartzoee sandstone, which is 
720 feet in thickness, and cbntains fossil wood and asphahum. 
Ttmna^ad j We now proceed to the more remarkable places of this kingdom.* 



Santa Fe de Bogota, the residence of a vteeroy and archbishop, and 
the seat of an Audiencia and a University, contains churches, magnificent houses, 
five superb bridges, and thirty thousand inhabitants, t The air is constantly tempe- 
rate. The wheat of Europe, and the sesame of Asia, produce abundant crops, and 
aft all seasons. The plateau on which the town of Santa Fe de Bogota is situated, 
bears a resemblance in several respects, to that which encloses the Mexican lakes. 
Both one and the other are more elevated than the convent of Saint Bernard ; the 
former being 8190, the latter 7008 feet above the level of the sea. The valley of 
Mexico, surrounded with a cireular wall of porphyritic mountains, is still covered with 
water in its centre. The plateau of Bogota is equally encireled by lofty mountains ; 
while the perfect level of its surface, its geological constitution, the formt)f the rock:$ 
of Suba and Facatativa, which rise like little islands in the midst of the Savannahs, 
all appear to indicate the existence of an ancient lake. The river Funzha, commonly 
called Rio de Bogota, afler uniting together the waters of the valley, rushes headlong 
through a narrow opening in a crevice, which descends towards the basin of the river 
Magdalena. The Indians attribute to Bochica, the founder of the empire of Bogota, 
CMmecoT I or Coudinamarca, this opening in the rocks, and the creation of the 
TvqiieiMiaaiM. | cataract of TeifUimdatMuX Contemplating these rocks, which appear 

* The widest street in Csnccaa or Bogota does not exceed 25 feet, and in Bogota there is 
only one of that breadth; the rest are about 20 feet. The inhabilants of Bogotat in 1823, 
were from 35 to 38,000 and here are seen the manufactures of all parts of the globe. — Duahk. 

The following extracts from Capt. Cochran's joumej to Columbia, contain some interesting 

particulars : ^ 

On account of the great elevation of the mountains about Bogota, the atmosphere is so 
rare6ed, that it becomes for iome time exceedingly oppressive to strangers, who are 
obliged frequently to stop and take breath. Some times, from the rarity of the air, strangers 
are aflfected with oppression of the chest, violent affections of the bowels, or intermittent fever. 
The seasons are divided into nuny and dry, forming two winters and two summers, liapcb, 
April, and May-^September, October, and November, are the winter months. The dry seasons 
begin with the solstice, the wet with the equinoxes. The thermometer is frequently down to 
47, though the uiual average is 58^ to 63^ : in the summer, from 68^ to 70^, during the warm- 
er time. 

A few leagues from Bogota is the lake of Guatavita, held sacred by the natives, on the top 
of a conical mountain, 9 or 10,000 feet above the sea. An attempt is now making to drain this 
lake, under a belief tliat it contains immense quantities of gold and precious stones, cast in by the 
Indians for the purpose of disappointing the Spaniards. According to a calculation of M. dc la 
Kier, of the Iloyal Institute, who examined every document, there ought to be in the lake, gx))d 
to the amount of one billion one hundred and twenty millions sterling. On a former attempt, 
^hen within 14 feet of the bottom, the sides fell in, but by washing the mud and soil, enough 
was found to pay the government a 3 per cent, duty of 170,000 dollars, and one emerald found 
was valued at 70,000 dollars. In the present attempt, after an expense of 20,000 dollars, a 
depth of 33 feet is still left. A Spaniard, sounding in the centre, drew up a golden image 
worth 100 dollars. 

The finest emeralds in the world are obtained at the Cordillera of Muso. A stream of water 
that passes through Suta, yields particularly fine emeralds, some larger than pigeons' eggs. 
Small emeralds are so plentiful, it is common to buy poultry and kill them in search of eme- 
ralds, which they are fond of. Several are often found in the entrails of a large fowl, though 
they are generally flawed and small. 

At the village of I'inhagua, the Coquita shrub is grown, from which is made the rope used 
in the country, which is very white and serviceable. 

For more than a league, in the neighbourhood of Muniquera,3 or 4 days mule carriage from 
Bogota, there is a sandy country which appears to have been the bed of the ocean. Quanti- 
ties of marine shells are found in a plain 10,000 feet above the sea. — CocRmjiir. — PhiL £d, 

t Viajero, Universal, ibid. 1. c. 

i Capt, C. in describing the Falls of Tequendama, says, the river Bogota, a short distance 

above the falls, is 140 feet broad, but contracts at the crevice into a bed of 40 feet, and the 

water is precipitated with violence down a perpendicular rock at two bounds 650 feet, into a 

' rk unfathomable abyss, whence it issues over a stony bed, and pursues its course by a preci- 

IS descent, till it enters the river Magdalena. 
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to hare bemi hewn by the bond of roan,— 4be narrow gulf, into which a ri?er precipe 
tatea itaelf, after it has collected all the waters of the Tallej of Bogota— the rainbows, 
that change their appearance every instant, and glitter with the niAst brilliant cohflirs 
— the immense column of Tiu>our, which, like a thick cloud, rises to socfa a height, 
as to be distinguished at the distance of fire leagues round the environs of the town 
of Santa Fe— 4t is not at all astonishing that a superstitious people should have as- 
cribed to them a miraculous origin. There scarccJy exists in the world another cas* 
cade which, to so considerable a height, adds^so great a body of water; to withinr» 
short distance of the SaUo^ the Rio de Bogota preserves a breadth of two hundred 
and seventy feet The river ^becomes a great deal narrower near the cascade itself^ 
where the crevice, which appears to have been formed by an earthquake, has an open* 
ing of only thirty or forty feet During the driest part of the season, the volume of 
water, which at two bounds rushes down a depth of five hundred and thirty feet, still 
presents a surface of 750 square feet The enormous mass of vapour which every 
day arises from the cascade, and is again precipitated by the contact of the cold air, 
greatly contributes to the exceeding fertility of this part of the plain of Bogota. At 
a short distance from Canoas, on the height of Ghipa, a magnificent prospect is en- 
joyed, which astonishes the traveller by the striking contrasts it presents. After just 
leaving behind him cultivated fields, producing wheat and barley, he now finds lum- 
self surrounded by oaks, alder-trees, and plants which remind him of the vegetation 
of Europe, intermingled with the azalia, AUUmia theifomM^ begonia, and yellow cin- 
chona, when, all at once, he discovers from a terrace, as it were, and at his very feet, 
a luxuriant cauntry, waving with the palm-tree, the banana, and the sugarcane. 
As ihf fissure down which the Rio de Bogota rushes, communicates with &e plains 
of the hot region, (/terra co/ten/e,) some of the palms are seen growing up to the foot 
of the cataract This peculiar circumstance has led the inhabitants of Santa Fe to 
say, that the cataract of Tequendama is so high, that the water falb, at one leap, from 
the cold, (Tterra/rta,) into the hot countiy. It is quite manifest, tiiat the difierence 
of height of eighty-seven toises, or 622 feet, is not sufficiently considerable to influ- 
ence, in a sensible manner, the temperature of the air. It is the perpendicular sectien 
of the rock that separates the two vegetations in so definite ^ manner. 

There is still another natural phenomenon which deserves to be no- I ^l^^ 
ticed. The valley of Icononzo or Pandi, is bordered with rocks of so | ictmoiisa 
extraordinary a figure, that they appear to owe their peculiar shape to human labour. 
Their bare and arid summits form the most picturesque contrast with the tufts of 
trees and herbaceous plants that cover the sides of the cilice. The little torrent 
that has cleared itself a passage across the valley of Icononzo, bears the name of 
the Bio dfi la Summa Paz. This torrent, flowing in an ahnost inaccessible bed, could 
not have been crossed without great difficulty, if nature hereelf had not formed two 
bridges of rock, an object well worthy of fixing our attention. The fissure through 
which the torrent of la Summa Paz precipitates itself, occupies the centre of the vd- 
ley. Near the bridge, it preserves, for a distance of more than 12,000 feet, a direc- 
tion from east to west. The river forms two beautiful cascades at the point where it 
enters the crevice, and at the point where it issues from it It is veiy probable that 
this rent has been formed by an earthquake. The surrounding mountains are com- 
posed of sandstone, with a cement of clay. This formation, which reposes on the 
primitive clay slate of Yiletta, extends from the rock salt mountain of Zipaquira to 
to the basin of the river Magdalena. In the valley of Icononzo, the sandstone is 
composed of two distinct rocks ; one, a very compact quartzose sandstone, contain- 
ing little cement, and presenting little or no fissure of stratification, reposes on a very 
fine grained schistose sandstone, which is divided into an infinite number of smaU, 
very thin, and almost horizontal layers. M. de Humboldt,* imagines that the com- 
pact and quartzose mass resisted the force which rent these mountains, at the period 
when this, crevice was formed; and that it is an uninterrupted continuation of this 

Duane nys, Humboldt erroneously sUtes the depth of th& chaam at the Falls of Tequendama 
to be irs metres, — to 196 English feet, whereas it is but from 164 to 165 feet— PWt JEW. 
* See Reaeardiefl^ i. p. 57. English Tianslation. 
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J wUdi MfVM M a bridge for oroMog firom one part 
This oatiural arch ia fort j-eeTeo £ogltiih foetin leogCh, aod foit^HHie leet three incfaea 
broad* la the ceatre it is six feet ox inches thick. Acoording to the ezperinaenlfl 
of M. de Homboldt, the upper bridge is 317 feet above the level of the torrent be* 
low. Tea fathoma under this first natural bridge, there is another, to which one is 
oondueted by a narrow foet*path| that descends to the brink of the crevice. Three 
enoraious masses of rock have fallen in such a manner as mutually to support, each 
oflier* That of the middle4brms thAey of the vault, an accident which might have 
euggested to the native Indians the first idea of the arch in masonry, a contrivance 
alike unknown to the nations of the New World, and to the ancient inhabitants of 
Egypt 

In the middle of the second bridge of Icononzo, there is a hole of 800 square feet 
in size, through which one can see the bottom of the abyss; and it was here that our 
traveller made experiments on the fall of bodies, in order to ascertain its depth.* The 
torrent appears to flow within a gloomy cavern. The melancholy noise that floats on 
the ear, is owing to the immense flocks of nocturnal birds that iohabit the crevice. 
The Indians afiirm that these birds are as large as a chicken, have eyes like the owl, 
aod a curved bedc It is impossible, however, to procure any of them, on account 
of the depth of the valley. The elevation of the natural bridge of Icononzo ia 274S 
feet above the level of the sea. 

TovM oTiiM I '^^ kingdom of Terra Firma is now become a rural solitude. The 
MuMu. I town of Porto Bello on the north sea, and that of Panama on the Pacific 
Ocean, were once in a flourishing condition, from their trade in the precious metals, 
which passed from Peru by the isthmus of Panama, to be transported te £uro{^ At 
present, Buenos Ayres is the entrepot. The isthmus of Panama, as well as the pro* 
vinco of Darieo, produces coooa, tobacco, and cotton ; but the air, at once humid and 
hot, renders these places uninhabitable. The couatry is hilly ; but there are also fer- 
tile plains. Vegetation every where displays a surprising degree of luxurianco there. 
The rivers are numerous, and the waters of some of them bring down gold. At its 
nwrowest part, the isthmus of Panama is only eight leagues in breadth. The rocky 
nalare of the soil, however, opposes obstacles, probably of an insurmountable nature, 
to the opening of a navigable canal for large vessels. 

TiBwin on tba I During theso last few years, Carihagena des Indea has become enlarged 
kuMk te. ^ I and embellished ; and it now boasts of an episcopal see, a university, and 
a safe and deep harbour, defended by several forts ;t but the unhealthiness of its 
environs is its best defep^ against a hostile army. Its population amounts to obout 
25,000 mhabitants. It is the capital of a province of the same name, a hot and 
humid country, covered with mountoias and woods, but very fertile in evevy species 
of production. In order to avoid the excessive heat and the diseases that prevail 
during the summer at Carthagena^ those Europeans who are not habituated to tlio 
climate, take refuge in the interior of the country, at the village of Turbaeo, built on 
a little eminence, at the entrance of a majestic forest, which extends as far as the 
river Magdalene. The houses are chiefly constructed of bamboo, and covered with 
palm leaves. Limpid springs issue from a calcareous rock which contains numerous 
remains of coral petriftictions; and a refi'eshing shade is afforded by tho shining fo* 
liage of the Anacarddum Caratcolia^ a tree of colossal size, to which the natives attri- 
bute the pr^rty of attracting, from a great distance, the vapours that float in tho 
atmosphere. The land at Turbaco being elevated more than 900 feet above the level 
of the sea, enjoys a deUcious coolness, especially during the night. A very curious 
AkVoicnoM. I phenomenon is observed in this neighbourhood. Tho volcanciios arc 
situated at the distance of 18,000 feet to the east of the village of Turbaco, in a 
thick forest, which abounds with the Toluifera balaamtany the gusiavia with flowers of 
the Nymphea ; and with the CananiUesia mocundOf the numerous and transparent 
fruits of which resemble lanterns suspended from the extremity of the branches. The 
land gradually rises to a height of 120 or 150 feet above the village of Turbaco; but 

* See Retearches i. p. ST. English Trtnftlation. ^ 

t Viajero Univeraal, xxii. p. 301, et tfeq. 
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the soil being every where covered wkh vegetation, prevents us fr0hi dtstinguislliilg 
the mature of tho rocks that rest upon the iSiove-mentioned caloireous nmiB,'iropreg- 
naled wkh sea shells* In the middle of an extensive plain, enclosed on all skies by 
the Bramdia Karaiagy eighteen or twenty snufll cones are observecr, the ^ight of 
which is not more than from twenty to tweiity*five feet. These cones are formed of 
a blackish-grey clay, and in the top of each is found an opening filled wifh water. G^ 
approaching these little craters, is heard, at i^rvals, a hollow and ^tty lofid noise, 
Which precedes, by fifteen or eighteen secon<m, tho disAigagemei^cflf a gfeal^\iitan- 
tity of air. The force with which this air rises above the suf fac^pof the water, inobces 
ua to suppose, that, in the interior of the earth, i^eicperienc^ a hi|h degree ofl})re8- 
sure* M. de Humboldt generally counted five explosions in two^iZutes. Yery fi^ 
quently this phenomenon is accompanied with an ejection of mhd. It iM&iirmed that 
the cones do not undergo any perceptible change offend duffng the space of a great 
number bf years; but the force with which the gas ascends, and thefrequaney^f the 
explosions, appear to vary accordidg to the seasons. Thcanalyses qf M. de Hum- 
boldt, have proved that the air thus disengaged, does not contain-a thousandtb^NMOjf 
oxygen.* It is azotic gas, of a purer quidity than what we commonly prepard in oui^ 
laboratories. - « 

Smtta Marthoy besides the advantage of a healthy situation, also boasts of % 
secure, i^acious, and well-defended harbour. The province of Spnla JSIartha is 
extremely fertile, contains mines of gold and silver, abundant salt springs, an<i(man|||' 
factories of cotton and earthen ware. Rio de la Haeha, situated on' the sea shore, 
and in a fertile district, was formerly enriched by a pearl fisshery. 

To the south east of Santa Fe de Bogota, and in the interior of the 4 towmVaiw 
country, we find the province of San Juan de'los Llanos, the burning | <■«««». * | 
and sterile plains of which we have already described. But towards the south tbero 
ale provinces more happily situated, and some considerable towns* PopiwCw, con- 
taining 20,000 individuals, the greater part of whom are Mulat^s, once nourished 
by means of its commerce, as an entrepot for Quito and Carthagena. It is built i^ 
a picturesque situation on the river Cauca, at the foot of the volcanoes Suroce and 
Sotara, which are covered with snow. Pasio is a small town, situated at the base of 
a terrible volcano, and surrounded by thick forests, among marshes, in which mules 
sink op to the breast. There is no method of reaching this place except through 
deep and narrow ravines, that resemble the galleries of a mine. iThe whole pro« 
vince of Paste is an elevated plain, and chilled hf an atniospherie temperature, 
almost below the point at which vegetation can* exist; and surrounded by iMlphur 
pits, which continually disengage volumes of smoke. The wretched Inhabitants of 
these frightful deserts possess no other kind of food than potatoes. ^Vhen,, unhap- 
pily, these fail them, they proceed to the mountains to eat the trunk of a small tree 
called the AehufoUfu This same tree, however, being the food oftnthe bear of (he 
Andes, that«animal frequently disputes w^ them the only nourishment which theid 
elevated regions can afford. 

The province of Choeo'\ would be richer in the fertility of its hills, and I PMrince Jr'^ 
the excellent quality of its cocoa, than in its mines, if, unfortunately, all | ^^^^*** ^\ 
human industry wercinot entirely interdicted by its cloudy and burning climate. M^ 
Marmontel has painted this coast in colours that are as just as they are lively. '^ An 
atmosphere, loaded with thick clouds, from which the winds howl and.|he thunder 
roars, or tempestuous rains incessantly descend ; mountains covered with dark fbresto, 
the wreck of which covers the ground, while their branches, thickly interwoveii, K- 
come impenetrable to the light of day; marshy valleys, through which perpetual toil 
rents incessantly roll between rugged banks bristling with rocks, agai&st which the 
waves, elevated by the tempests, dash themselves with hollow groans; Vie noise of 
the winds in the forests resembling the howling of wolves, and the roaring of tigers; 
enormous snakes, that crawl under the humid grass of the marshes, and, jrith their 

m 

• See Riawarches, ii. 98. Engl. Tr. 

t The province of Choco b the only part of the worid where pUtins has been (bund. Co. 
caaAVK.— PA»f. Ed. ^ * 
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vuH cmk, encinie the tnioks of trees; « rodtitude of iosectfl, engendered by the 
fltagnaiit airv "whose remorselesB eagerness is bent but upon one object, their prey.'' 
Buty the f^thor of the Incas is wrong in applying the whole of this descripti^ of the 
'i«iiiptdrG|^ I xoest of Choco to the isknd of Gargona^ where Pizarro came to seek re» 
. I fuge with the twelve compamons who had faithfully attached themselves 
bis fortunes. Gorgona^ in the bay of Choco^ as well as the Archipelago of the 
emrl Iddnds ioHhe bay of Panama, are more inhabitable than the neighbouring con- 
tinents In theiioterior of the provinc# of Chocoy the ravine of Raspadura unites the 
neighbouring sourc^ of the Rio J^ToancnnOy likewise called the Rio San Jwtn^ with 
the Iktle river Gmio, This latter river joining the two others, forms the Rio JUrato, 
which empties itl^f^into the sea oCthe Antilles, while the Rio San Juan falls into the 
CMdioTia ["gseat ocean. A very active monk curate, of the village of Aovt/o, has 
Bupwiun. I jj^^^Q iiig purisfaioners dig, in the ravine of la RoipadurOy a little canal, 
which^lli navigable during the heavy rains, and by its means canoes, laden witli cocoa, 
proceed from ^ one sea to the other. This little Canal, which has existed since the 

ElUK, unites together on the shores of the two oceans, two points that are se* 
f'^ve leagues distant from one another.* 
ot^ I Let us again a%3end the Andes, where we shall respire a milder and 
i^l^"^ I more salubnous air; here is situated the celebrated city of QuUo^ the an- 
cient capital of the second Peruvian monarchy, whose inhabitants excel in almost all 
the ahs and professions. They are especially famed for their manufacture of c^ioths 
atfl qpttons, which they dye blue, and furnish to the whole of Peru. The comokeroe 
of this town is likewise very active; but the streets are too uneven to admit of the use 
•of carriages* It is the seat of a Supreme Tribunal and of a Bishop. J^laced at an 
demtion of 1480 toises, pr 3107 English yards, above the level of the oceao, this 
town no longer enjoys that perpetual spring which its k>cal advantages appeared to 
insure. •The atmosphere has become lowering and cloudy, and the cold rather se» 
vere, since the fburtlrday of February, 179T, the epoch at which a horrible earthquake 
overwhelmed the entire province of Quito, and destroyed, in one single instant, 40,000 
people. Such has been the change of temperature, that the thennomet^ is gene- 
rally at 40^ F. and seldom rises as high as 61® or 63® F.; while Bouguer, on the 
other hand, found it eonaiantly at 59® or 61® F. Since that time, earthqueJies are 
almost continual. Notwithstanding the horrors and the dangers with which nature 
has thus surrounded them, the population of Quito, amounting to 50,000 individuals, 
breathe nothmg but g^ety ao41uxury; and no where, perhaps, does there reign a 
more decided, or a more general tadte for pleasure. The inhabitants of this town 
are lively and amiablcf 

^ The river Niapippi is badly laid down in the best charts, being at least 180 miles below 
Citera, instead of uose to it. As for forming a canal or iron«rail road by this way between the 
Atlantic and Pacinc it is impossible; at least, such was the information given by Major AlTsreSy 
a Colombian officer, who crossed over to Pana||^ by that route. He said the ri¥er Niapippi 
^u^haUow, rapid, and rocky; that the land carriage to Typica was over three sets of btlta, 
Auhe could perceive no possibility of making a commonication between the Niapippi and the 
Fi^ific. Baron Humboldt, who did not visit the spot, must have been misinformed as to this 
Vicinity. The communication said to have been formed by a cur^ of a ||Uage near Novits, be- 
%»seen the river Atrato and river St. Juan, can never become of great utility from its distance 
and the brief season in which it is practicable. Cochbavs. — Phil, Ed. 

t The population of Quito amounts to 75,000. Whites, Mestizoes, and Indians, in nearly equsl 
niimben. Very few negroes 9r their descendants. The fnont of the churcli of the ez^jesuit's 
^I^Bl^ffe is of stone and most exquisite workmanship. The Corinthian pillars, of a single block 
of white freestone, are entwined with wreaths of roses and lilies, so delicately ^xeouted that 
the band can be introduced between the wreath and the pillar. In two niches are the busts of 
St.. Peter and St Paul. Under that of St. Peter is a small bark and a net, the meshes and fold 
of which are aetached from the principal stone, on which several fishes are cut, and one fish is 
loose and rosy be moved in the net by the finger. Various other representations are aoalptar- 
ed» most delicately touched, and the whole evinces the chisel of a mastes. Tbe. whole or this 
beautifully delicate piece of architecture was executed by Indians under Fathe{ Sanchez, a na- 
thre of Uuito. In the temple was a custodium, (now in the £j)curial,} one side of it composed 
of diamonds set in highly polished silve|;, the other of emeralds set in gold, lliough only two 
«^t eight inches in height, it was valued at 870,000 dollsrs. The library of the college coa- 

-« upwards of 2O,O()0 volumes. Tliough rats and mice abound in ev^y other roomy i 
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Ouayaquil, inhabited by 113,000 persons, is a 0e& port, ^^d Mh a commodious dock 
yard, supplied with timber from the forests in its immediate neighbouniood. It car- 
ries on a considerable trade of exchange between the ports of Mexi<A and (hose of 
Peru and Chili. The vegetation in the enviro'hs, says M. de Hnmboldf^l^ mi^stic 
beyond all description. The palms, the Scitaminem, the Plwnaria, and^he Tabtma 
t montana, abound in every direction. Don Alcedo affirms, that, in the province of 
Guayaquil, a strong and solid kind of wood is met with, which the inhabitants prefer 
for the construction of small vessels, eppeciaity for the keel and k'ib^beckus^ it is 
incorruptible, and resists the attacks or worms better than any other land. It is very 
easily worked, of a deep colour, and is called Guffchapeti and dvurrau^o,^^- 

hatve ventured into this, probtbly on account of some inmdieat in the fAaster. Notlnng*- is 
wanting but a removal of ecclesiastica] restrictions, and a better iplection of books and instru- 
ment^ to enable the university of Quito to vie with some of those of the most polished coun* 
tries in Europe. Many of the paintings of Miguel de Santiago (a mestizo of QiiUo) have be^n 
classed in Italy among the first productions of the pencil. ^ 4. ' 

* The climates are so variable in the neighbourhood of the'city, th^t the vegetables and frufts 
of Europe grow among those of the tropics. MaiBy of the vegetables and escuJentsu Olay b« 
had in perfection the whole year. The climate of Quito itself is remarkably agreeable and 
almost invariable. In December, January, February, and March, it raiqs every afternoon from 
half past one till five. A rainy or cloudy morning is seldom seen, l^e evenings and morn* 
ings are most beautiful. Vegetation never ceases. The latitude is 0° 3' 185J. •In thitfe h#urs, 
a person may meet with the climate of the poles, the equator, and all the intermedaatis tempe-. 
ntares and all their productioM. '*' - ^ 

640,000 lbs. of eheeseare annually consumed in Quito* 'Thi| shops are divide^ into two 
classes, ibreign and domestic. f 

Ibarra is 18 leagues north of Quito, and contains 12,000 inhabitants, and manafa/ctoMli ol^ 
cottons and woollens, and S.W. of thu place is Otavalo with IB to 20,090 inhabiUnts. %b. 
vsirsoBr.-^PAO. JU: #-4 

* The population of Guaya^iuU is 90,000. V i* the ]|rindpal, and till lately* (1824^) waAhe only 
port to the proviacea of Quito, Cuenca* Pasto, and Popayan, all of whicli are exCfksive, well 
peopled ana comparatively rich, and there is n^ doubt it will become one of the most floftridi- 
ing cqiantries in the new world. — The complexion of some of the white natives, is extremely 
deftcate, and the lily and the rose blended as enehantSngly as on the cheeK of any EurqpeUfi, 
accompanied with blue oyes and light hair. Yet the Alimate is extremal hot. The Kmal^ 
society exceeds that of any other town in S. America. The men ve enterprising in Iheir 
commercial concerns, and me lower classes are industrious. E^f^iy thing bevl'the marka^oC 
exertion and activity. 

A species of anchovy is found here. The market is held on board tha numberless canoes 
which yrive from the country. There is also a very destructive insect callM the Comeien, 
which will in one night penetrate the hardest wood. ' In the same time it has perforated a ball 
of paper, passing through 24 reams. The greatest care is neceAary to prevent their entering 
a store. The Alacran is a reptile which frequents houses, in shape resembling a lobster, the 
body and tail each an inch long. Its sting is poisonous, causing painf fever, t&irst, hardness of 
the tongue, and sometimes delirium ; but all the effects generally cease in 24 hours. 

Tlie most important part of Guayaquil is the dock yard. The vessels tM much admired* 
One of 700 tons has been built here, and those of 3 to 500 tons are veiy common. All the 
materials but the wood are from Europe, which causes an extensive market for naval atof es of 
an kinds. This port must ever remain the principal station in the Pacific <for ship buikNn^. 
The timber of the palo de baUa or ceibo is so light that a man can carry a log 30 feet long and 
12 inches in diameter. 

Cocoa is cultivated to a very great extent. The quantity on an average harvested in the 
province of Guayaquil is 600,^)0 fanegas of 3 bushels each, and it sells sometimes at 7 
dollars the fanega. But it is of an inferior quality. The bean is large compared to that of 
Caraccas, and three times the size of the best cocoa, which is that of Socanusco. It is mUMi 
drier and lighter than either, and is more bitter. Its inferiority may be owing to the cultivation, 
as no climate can be better suited to its growth. Bir. Stevenson gives a very particular account 
of the various animals, vegetables, and minerals of Guayaquil, which are very numerous. 

A sraairshell fish, tlte true turbinety is found on the rocks at Punta de Santa EUna. From it 
is procured the purple so much admired by the ancients, and which 110 washin|^ or expoauiie 
can alter. 

On the river Napo is a soil containing gold. It is of a reddish hue and generally lies threr 
or four feet deep on -a stratum of hard clay. No trees or vegetables grow in it. Gold is it& 
only production, and is obtained by.washing. These places are called capoB^ and ncMoubt, says 
Mr. S. an immensity of treasure is buried in them, which is annually washed into the rivei 
Nsffo and thence into the Maragnon. All the streams in^he neighbourhood of the Napo G«ktld» 
gold. 
Mr. Stevenson wa% c«mmiasioned in 1809, to explore the roads leadbig from QitilD to tir 
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The frofi^i^B of QnuBOfy and otMacaa^ owe to their poshioa onthe 
; flUstero slope of the Andes, the peculiaritieto of their temperature. Al- 
thougii they %e only two degrees distant, to the south of the equajpr, win^r com- 
men^d tMte in 4^pnl, and lasts till September, the period of spring on the plateau. 
The cliniat«|i8 hot and moist. Their principal production is tobacco. 

The vast orovince of Maynas extends along the river Amazon. It contains bat 
a vervfew ^anish establishments; the principal one is San Joaquin de Omagm: 
The MmyaH$mjai^iYie Omagwu are th^ principal indigenous nations; a small number 
of them }iave fixed themselves near the miMons; but the greater part wander in 
their foryts^ving If the chase and by fishing. The country produces white and 
black wax( a$d oocoa. 

vokHMei or I ^ should 90! do justice to our description of the kingdom of Quit(v 
^^^"^ • I if we ifere tcymss over in silence the terrific volonnoea which hare so 
often overwh^med the country, and swallowed up whole cities at a time. The m- 
jest^ Chimboraso is probably nothing but an extinguished volcano. The snow which 
fiy a bundled years has orownod its colossal peak, will be probably, one day or other,* 
melted by the remorseless fires pent up within its vast and fathomless caverns, resih 
ming flieir destructve activity. ■ 

I Pichii^ha is one of the greatest volcanoes on the surface of the globe. 



Its crater, hoUowed out in basaltic porphyries, has been compared by M. la Cooda- 
inm# ^the cna5s of the poets. This immense mouth was at that tin^e filled wilh 
snowf Diit, afterwards, M. de Humboldt found it on fire. ^'From the midst of the 
crater ris«» as if shooting i|p frOm the abyss below, three rocky peaks, which are not 
cov^^d ^th snow, because it is constantlpr melted by the vapours that exhafe from 
(he volcano. In order the better to examme the bottom of the crater, we lay down 
fiaf on oyuL breasts f and I do -not believe that the imagination could figure to itself 
any thidgtnore ipekincholy, gloomy, %nd, temfic, than what we now beheld. The 
mouth of j^e volcano fprms a circular hole of nearly a league in circumference, the 
sides' of which, a perpendicular precipice, tire covered above with snow to theii; verj 
edge. The interier was of a deep black : but the giilf is so immense that we icouM 



I jellv And then a white calcareous substance. Tho leaves aie a yard long 1 
half yard wide. They are covered with a substance which smelts Uke bees wax, and posMtfci 
its appearance and qualities. It is ufted to harden tallow for candles. The leaves are f liable 
and uaed for packing instead of paper. Here also is a tree which prodnces the gum called 
dtagon\h\ooA, The locality and produce of the province of Esmenldas make it more de- 
serring of the immediate f ttention of speculating men. 

The cocoa of Esmeraldas is of the finest qudity, equal to the royal bean of Soeanufca It 
b ofSa bright orange colour and very heavy, and the chocolate presenres the same golden sp- 
pearance, and is exWemely delicious. It sold for 25 dollars the aroba, when the best Cancctf 
wu sef HnfT *^ fi^^* Four crops of com may b^ raised in one year. ^ ^ 

The poisonous qualities of the manzanillo tree are so great that if any one avails btipieif 01 
its shade ackness ensues, and death would follow should he sleep under it in the eTenin|. 

There ia here a great variety of valuable wood for cabinet ware. Caobano» a species w 
mahogany, very large and in great abundance. .Ebony, catcol^ a hard wood completely bha 
and very large; pornlde of the colour of, and ajmost consistency of ivonr. Of this Dilhara 
balls are made. Also a red sandal wood of a beautiful lively red ; the bark of this contaiitf to 
much aromatic reain, that when heated by the sun it exudes and scents the air 500 yards fron 
the tree. Also the Guayacan, of a green hue with dark brown veins. It is remarkably btfd, 
and if kept wet 8 or 10 months it petrifies, and it is common to break off pieces from tbe mm 
of an old post for flints. The bark of the coutchuc tree is taken off and subjected to repeated 
washings and beat with small stones, so that the whole is 1-8 of an inch thick; when ilfis dried tnd 
used as a bed, a curtain or a sail. Some of them are two and a half yards long and one to tvo 
broad. The ngts of the eabbage palm (palmito) are eaten and taste like green French oltres; 
when ripe they have the appearance of ivory, and are used by the sculptors at Quito for fD^ 
images. 

There are bees here, which make their nests under ground, and great quantities of wax ire 
procured from them. . 

At Csyapas rery 6ne thread is made in great quantities from the leaves of the aloe. On we 
fiver San Miguel, which joins that of Cayi^as, there is a tree, from which a purple dye is extraci- 
cd| and which, when known in Europe, will become an attide of Commejce*— -^^^^ 



disliagaish the tops of seTeral mounti^ that ftie flitij|Ue<k#lthiti It Their mimmile 
appeiyred to be two or three huAdlred fathoms b«|»w ua — judge thetf^wheie must be 
their bftae. I n|}r8elf have no doub^that the bottom tST the crator ifr on a letel widi 
the cityJff Quito." '♦#*'' 

The mountain Cotopoar^is the most elevated of those volcangifi of the | oottpari* 
Andes, from whichy at rei^nt periods, there have been eniption|. Its abspluta height 
ia. 12,392 £nglish feetc it irould consequently exceed by m^e than 2,050 tedt the 
height df mount Yesuvius, even auppssiftg Aat it were pMi cm the summi} of the 
Pedc of Tene^iflb- Cotopaxi is likewiil^ the most fbml^le tfr all th% vofcanoes*ef 
the kingdom of Quito; and it is aTso firbnr it tha# explosioss Bflfe been tl^e most fre- 
quept and the most destructive. The cindera aud^agoentsof rodkaihat have- been 
qiected by t[Ms volcano, cover the neighbouring valleys to an^xtem ofslveral sauare 
leagues, in 17W, the flames of Cotopaas shot up to a height of ^jWO feet above 
th»edge of th# crater. In 1744, the roaring of *this ittcano was }jfi^td as far as 
Honda, a towtt ntuated on the banks of the river Mipgdalena, fl distance oftt#^huB- 
dlred leagueik Op the 4th April, 1768, the quantity of cinriers lomited up from the 
mouth of Cotopaxi was so great that the skf eontinuei as dark aMiighl tmtil flie thvd 
hour ailer mid*day. The explosion which took ^lace in the month of Janeiftyx 1^^^ 
was preceded by a frightful phenomenon — ih€ sudden melting of 'tiiewiowB thalico; 
vered the mountain. For more than twenty years, neither smoke nor anl^yjffistinguish* 
able vapour had issued from the crater, and yet^in onevingle night|the ssbt^panevi 
fire had become so active that, at sun-rise, the exteAi^ Wijlyf mif cone^ strongly 
heated, had become naked, andihad aequbed the blaok colo jr which is peotfiaAo 
vitrified scoria. At the port of Guajraqoil, fifl^-twoJeagueerin a straig&rline ^giv4^ 
edge of the crater, M. de Humboldt heard, daf and |p^t, the roaring of thS vokano> 
like repeated dischar^s of aitilleiy.* « * 

Were it an establiirtied fact that the proximit;f of the ocean Contributes 1 ggy 
to feed volcanic fire, we should be astonisheiHoraee that the most active f yn. ' 
volca^es of the kingdom of QuitO} CoiopaMf Tungurakm^ ancf San^^ appertain 
to thenbastern chain of the Andes, and, consequentlv, tp that Which is fahhest Re- 
moved from thp coast Cotopaxi is more than fifly leagues* fssm the i^ar^t^shor^. 

To our description of the kingdom of Quito, we ought to add thaVot I ^Hfl^SS^ 
the GaUapagos Iskmdi* This archipelagofsitaated under the^ouator, at | uuidk 
220 leagues |p thi west of the continent of America, contains Volcai4c peaks in the 
more eastern islands. The Cactus and the Ak>e cover the sides of the rocks. In 
the western island a black and deep mould afibrds nourishment to dkge tfees. Fla- 
mingos and turtle doves fill the air, and the beach is covered with ^normoift turtles. 
No trace whatever indicates the residence of man. Nether the Malays of the 
great Ocean, nor any of the tribes of America, have ever landed on th^ lonely 
shores. Dampier and Cowley observed springs, and even ri^rs, in some of thele 
islands, the peculiar Spanish names of whiA have given place to English uppella- 
tions, at least in all our modem charts. Sania Mana de PJlguada appears identical' 
with York uland. The largest tdnong the twenty-two ^hat are known, are those of 
Albemarle and ^arborough. Cowley describes the enchanted island^ which presents 
a varied prospect of what appears to be a walled town, and a strong castle in ruinsi 
Several harbours And roadsteads invite Europeans to form establishments there. 

There are many Indian tribes in the kingdom of New Grenada. The | Katifcuikeifir 
greater number still enjoy their hidependence, and almost all of them | ^^ &<«'*'•< 
retain their language and pajrticular custetns. The Gvairas or Gtiaigniroe occupy 
part of the provinces of Maracaybo, Rio de la Hacha, and Santa Martha, and live ei| 
friendly terms with the Moiilones who inhabit the lands watered by the Muchuchies 
and the river St. Faustin, as far af the valley of Cucuta. They infest the passes of 
the mountaiift ; pillage, conflagration, and mqrder, mark their incursions on the plains. 

The ChiUmee^ and Guairas, are freebooters on the banks of the Magdalena.! The 
UrahaSf the Zitarnsy and Oramiaas, form three independent states in the province of 
Darien, the ffa^t under a natiye prince or Plaiyonj the two last under a republican go- 

* A. de MwnboUu Vieip and Monuments, pl.^. f Titjero Uxuversalt xxiL p. 396. 
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vernmwit.* The Cftrmfma$^weli on flie mountains of Choco and Noyita; tbe) 

attack small rebels, and travel soHfetimes jis far as Panama in search of piyoder/ 

Andent tite 1/^^ ftDcient inhaRtants of Quito, in common witb thf sava^ tribes of 

of q^ • l*A%ica,<aA said to have spoken.,many difierept dialects. Our toissiona- 

riev catenlated not ins than a hundred and seventeen ; it'appears, however, that tbe 

lango^e of the Qut7c|f was spreml over the interior, and that of the Seizes along the 

eoast. * It is remarkable that the name of theScires sftould ht the same as that of 

an tmci^nt Europe^ tribe famous for its mfemtiens and warlike exploits.;]; ' Hems 

Mates, tlftit tVe Scir<9li who iMiamt the new world, conquered the upper districts, and 

introduced their lang|i^r(^nto that^rt of Quito in the year 1000. At the tiine of 

the ifrrival of U^e^Spaniard^^e 4?enMrians were in possession of the country^aiKi 

their lai^uage wa? geiTsrally adopted, hut theif is no** reason to belike that tin 

Soires spoke it be^re Ibat neriod. In tib year 1600, the Ckfanes, one of the hon- 

dfed and seVeiUeen tribes of Quito, are supjposed to have amounte<^to fifteen tbou- 

8and«o\4b ; their kin^iag* ifa»4hat of the inhabitants of ^npra Marea. in which a 

•'^•jjJJ^ I Jesuit fcas ^tten an epitome of Christianity. § Of tffe fif^-two tribes 

BStm!. *' I of Pof^an, thos^ of Gftmrnnai, €o<mica, and P<»m, had three distinct 

"kngM^cS) whicWare still partly prefterved in the writings of the missionaries. The 

Xi^rosj Hhe Ma^s, ahd the Quixos^ at one time formid^le tribes, occupied the 

eastern deokvities ef the Andes, in the province of Qtiito. Nearer the level of the 

ate, in^e va^ district of Mayruu^.'efe found the remains of unnumbered tribes, 

w^ose lafllguages the^ivS^nartes Mlive classed in the following order: — 1^, Sixteen, 

orwhMi the 4^^^ i| divided into nine dialects^ the Campa into seven, and the 

^^yaf««Kinto four; 2i%, flhiteen difiere&t dialects' that have no resemblance to aoj 

known tongue ; 2^%, Twent}q||^wo tiibes, sever^ of which are atiU extant, althotigb 

their language ia e^mt We have net included in this list the populous tribe of the 

ouiviit. [ Omaqwts; \tB inhabitants spread over the whole course of the Maraoon 

or dmazqi^s, spoke a dialect comparatively simple in its grammar, and abundant in its 

vocables, from whic^ weTftay infer that they had arrived at a greater degree qf civi- i 

lization t&an their nei^hboivs. The tnigrauens of this seafering people have pot 

been a^certaiped, but m A generally believed they had settlements in ttnaai. A ciri* 

llzod country swrrMinded by savage and wandering nations, is a phenomenon in the 

new world. || Saata F^ de Bogota rivals Cuzco, the city oT the sun. As this tovn 

was fanu)us for its religious and civil institutions, a short account ^thdir origin may 

tend to illustrate the character of the people. 

Jjgjjj*"^ I* In the most remote period of antiquity, before the moon accompanied 
MoKCM. ' I -the earth, the Inhabitants of Condinamarca lived like savages without 
agriculture, laws, or religfon. An aged person appeared suddenly amongst theni) 
^o came from the plains on the east of the Cordilleras of Chingaza. His long 
ant thick beard showed that his origin was not the same as that of the natives; he 
S!k M^ Cw* I ^'^ known by three differenf names, Bochica, Nemquetheba,andZuhc; 
fCr. I having, like Maneo-Capac, hindered men from going naked, he taught 

them to build cottages, to culiivate'the ground, and* to live in society. His wife, to 
whom tradition has also given three names, Chia, Yubecayguaga, and Huythacaj 
wiis remarkable for her'^auty, but more so for her wickedness. She opposed ail 
her husband's labours for the happiness of the human race; by her magic sKe raiscfl 
the praters of the river Funzha, and inundated the plains of Bogota. In this deluge? 
the greater number of inhabitants Mrere destroyed, a few only escaped to the sum- 
mits of the neighbouring mountains. Th6 aged stranger, provoked by such cnmes, 
drove Huythaca out of the country; since that period she became the moon, an 
ilkimined our planet during the night. Bochica, pitying those that wandered on the 
mountains, broke the rocks which enclose the plaitts of Canoas and T|quendania« 
The waters of Funzha having by this means subsided, he brought back the people 
to the vale of Bogota, founded cities, introduced the worship of the sun, and name 

• Hervas, Catalogo delle lingue. f Vi«)ero Untveml, zzii. p.J9r. 

♦ Tlie feciri, Scyri, or Skyri. % Hervas, Catalogo, vol. i. P* ^* 

I Lucai-Fernandez PieUrahita, Obispo of Panama, in hii history of Neuvo KeynoflC»»i»" 
ia, a work compiled from the manuscripts of Qoesada. * 



two mlersy whom he invested with Mligiou^ aiu} oivil auti4sil|*^Ub then* withdrew 
to M^unt Idacaozas, in the sadh^d ^ley of Iri|pa; having iiTe^amhis [ilaQp in the 
exercise of the niost austere devotion for two thousand years| 6fStwo4iundred muysca 
cyiles, he disappeoredi a4 the end of that timid in a niysteriotlMnipdner. 

This Indian fahle bears an^malogy to some opinions contained in the religious tra- 
ditions of different nations in th^Id world. A good and evil principle ai|p persofil^|i^ 
im the aged Zuh6 and hid wife wiythaca. The broken reeks, througd which a pas- 
sage is made for the waters, resemi^s t|^ Mle that is reii^d of the founder of th» 
Chinese empire. A remote yeriod before the^xialbnce of the moon is t^tken dat^ee 
of. by the Arcadians, a peoj^ that boasted of their anceint origin. Th% iHk^i^res 
considered as a malevolent being that increase^ th»htyni^ty of the^rth ; but Bqlhica, 
^e offspring of the sun, improved the soil, protectei agn)(i||ftire, apd w«b as much 



revered by the Muvscas as the first inca v^ bf the Pe«maifts.^'« Keip is a titLdition 
that Bochica obs^ed ^acheifs of diffisrent irit^sff^nteodipg for tNe supremacy, and 
that he advised them to choose Htmcahua for their zaque^4>n^vet^iig^y a perstfti dis^ 
tinguished for hi^ juftice and great wisdom* The advice o^ the%igh pftes^as.wil* 
lingly obeyed, ^d Huncahua having reigne^ for two hundred and fifty* vears', piada 
himself master of all the country from tbe savaniiift of4ian-Juande los L&nos to the 
znounteins of Open. The form of government whicMhe lo^elator gave f"^|^ ' 
the inhabitants of irac^ resembled those of Japan arid Thibet. i^l^<e(u ^ochic^.. ^ 
the Incas held in their own bands tfaeecclesiastical and secular po^Qr, and were kin|pB ^d 
priests at Jthe same time. At Condioamerca, Bochica appointed fo3r electors, Gaaiezli, • 
Busbanca* Pesca, and Teca» the chiefs ef theii; respective tribes; thes^ persons and 
their desceodanteiiad the privilege of choosing the bigbpries| of Iraea. Tke pqi^iifis' 
or lamas being the successors of Bochica, wev supposed Ip inherit bis ^i8ty aoj vV 
tues. The poeple flocked in crowds to Iraca, that they might aS&j gifts to*their high 
priest. Many places in lyhich Bochica vn^Qu^ miracles, were'*visited with, holy ai^ 
dour* In the time of war, pilgrims enjoyed th9f>ri^tecfioo qfprincesj thA>adi whoso 
territory they passed to repair to a sanctuaiy, (ckuoMua) o> to prostrate tlftdls^v^be- 
fore a lama. The secular chief was denominated the sdltqtfe of. Tuqja, to whocn the 
zippas or princes of Bogota paid an annual tribute. Thus the high |vieat and zaque 
fonned two distinct powers, like the dayri and emperor at present in Japan. -Bochica 
was not only regarded a^^e author of a Aw wArship, but beingtbe sym- I Moyma 
bol of the sun, he measured^he seasoife, .taught the |£uyscaif the use of | ^^.^°^r* . 
their calendar,* and marked the* order of sacnficei^o be oflereii at the close of every 
fiflh lunar intercalation. In the dominions of the zaque, the day add night (or the sua 
and za) were divided into four parts, the sua mmta lasted ^rom sunrise to noon, the 
sua meea from soon to sunset, the zasca from sunsetUo midnight, and the caqui from 
midnight to sunrise. In the Muysca language, sua or zuhe signifies the sun es well 
as a day. From sua, which is one. of the simames of Bochica, is derived sue a £uro^ 
pean or white man, a word that was first applied to the Spaniilidsy who landed with 
Quesadfl^, because the natives* believed them to be the children of the sun. Tbe 
Muyscas computed their time by divisions of throe d§ys, hebdomadal periods were 
imknown in America, as well as ie many parts of pastern Asia. The y^^ir {zocam) 
was calculated by lunations; the civil year consisted of twentjr meons, while that of 
Ibe lamas contained thirty-seven; and twenty of their years formed the Muysca cycle. 
To express lunar days, lunations, and years, the poeple make use of a periodical se- 
ries, the terms of which were denoted by numbers. Tbe lancuag^of Bogota has be* 
come almost extinct since th^ end of the last century ; it was extended by the victories 
of zaque Huncahua, by the warlike exploits of the ^ippas, and by the influence of the 
lamas from the plains of the Ariari and Rio Meta to the north of Stqgamozo. 

Muysca, from which mozca s^ms to be a corruption, signifies a nim, but tlfe Mp 
tives iipplied it exclusively to themselves. 

* A. de Humboldt, Yuea et Monumens, p. 128, 244^ etc. 
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. ♦DESCRl*TION OF AMEKICa'cONTINUED. 

• ' ' '. ♦ • •. 

• Daerij^^m ofPtru, according tt Us MteietU UmUt. 

*•■ *'.■•'/•* 
Xite«i of L ^'^^^ tiiioienVianpire qf^ that Ino«< has been moreen once dismeio- 
><«• J 6ere<f. and Patosi hik^'been-^etachdd from Peru p buAf atore, which es- 

fabfisR^s her dinffbns iifl^ndently of royal edicts, forces us to include in this book 
not onlyHLin^ but that ponloQ %f '|he ompiie of th* Incas and» Upper Peru, lately 
«dde4 to*Bimio8 Ayres, whieh «3itenda« from the plaios of Chaco to the defiles o( 
Tbria. . Siena Yileanota is tlfc arbitrary Umit of the two provinces, but such bound- 
aries ard of little importtace at \ time when the armies of Lima and Buenos Ayres 
a|e conteiMing firtM wrecks of these unfortunate countries. Two chains of the 
KMhif I Ab<1cs9 yearly parallel to each other^ tmverse Peru from south to north; 
"ditCSoift I the (irsl 0¥«r the Great CordillefM may be considered as the central 
chain ; ther other lies nearer the sea, «nd is tslXed the CorctiUera of the coast Lower 
Terii is si^ated betw«ei%it and the dcean, and forms an inclined plane from ten to 
tWelv^ leagues in biead^^te which tbb Spaniards have given the name of Yalles. It 
is [Jhrtly composed 'of sandy deserts, destitute alike of vegetation and inhalHtants. 
Its sterilily ^oceeds'fiom the excessive ikyness of the soil ; neither rain nor thunder 
has evtij^beea observed in ^is partt5f Peni. The only fertile lands are those that 
are f iluated in the vicinity of rivers, and by this means capable of being artificially 
wate^d, 'o» sueh as are mbistened by subterraneous springs.* These favourite 
places posses mM the united beauties of spring and autuiyi. The climate is remark- 
able for )ts mildness ; in Lima the thermometer has never been seen below 60^ at 
noon, and seldom ab«iv6 86^. In the course of one summ&, it is said to have risen 
to 96^, but this is the greatest height that has^ever beenaemembered. 

The coolness that tpervades this coast of this tropical region cannot be attributed 
to its snew-cover^ motfntains, but is rather the effect of a thick mist, dkdled by the 
natives garua, which coveft the djsk'of the sun, and partly owing to a cold cuirent 
of sea-water, that flows in a northerly direction from the straits of Magellan to the 
Cape of Parinna. Hnmboldt rAnarks, that^e difference between the cndinaiy tem- 
perature of the ocean in these latitudes, and that of the currents amounts at least to 
nine degrees. t "* 

Upper Ftera. | Sierra, or the country hereon the two chains of the GoidillerBs, con* 
sists of mountains and nakedtf'ocks, intersected by seme fertile and well cultivated 
valleys. This region contains the finest silver mines in the worid, and the best veins 
are commonly found ill the most sterile rocks. Were we to form an opinion of cli- 
mates fibm what has been said concerning the longevity of their inhabitants, that of 
Sier^i must be considered unexceptionable. Some writers have described, under 
aifferent names, Sierra ahd the highest chain of the Andes, or the region of perpetual 
congelation ^ but it appears to us better to include both these countries under the 
general appellation of Upper Per^ 

i|MorPenk | Boyond the principal chain, aif immense plain extends in an easteriy 
direction towards the banks of the Ucayal and Maranon ; it is divided by several 
mountains, to which the Peruvians have given the name of Montanna Reale. In 
this rainy country the traveller is charmed with the beautiful verdure of its forests ; 
but his journey is frequently interrupted by inundations, marshes, noxious rqptiles, 

* Viajero Univeml, xiv. 106. . 

t A. de Humboldt* Tableaux de U Nature^ 1. 135. 



PERU. aoT 

Mid innumerable inflects. This tract may be properlj cdled Inteiiof Peru ;* it is 
more difficult of access than thA other districts* 

It must be evident, from the preceding observations, thattnany parts | AgiitaitMw. 
&f Peru are but ill adapted foi &e purposes of agriculture, and that it could hardly 
become powerful or rich from its vegetable productions. It is but thinly peopled, and 
its inhabitants are dispersed over a vast extent of territory. 

The conveyance of heavy goods is rendere^ very difficult, from the great deficiency 
of roads and canals. There is scarcely a way in the country by which a wagon or 
mny sort of carriage can move^ wkh sa^ty ; and every kind of merchandise is carried 
by mules. 

So long as Peru continued a Spanish colony, this ciitumstance con- | Boadi. 
iributed greatly to retard its industry ; it was impossible to convey those goodb which 
- the soil might produce, if their commerce Were^^neouraged. The passage along the 
i8thmus,-by Poito Bello and Panama, has bs^ft abandon^ on account of the expenses 
of transport being greater 4han the profits derived from the tnid^ itself. fh^A of 
Cape Horn is not exempt, from danger, and tempos render it frequently ttncerti|p. 
The Rio de la Plata aiid Buenos Ayres afford the only convenient passage ; but the 
want of roads and navigable rivers prevents the produels of Upper Peru from lenichh 
mg the basin of the Parana. Nature seems to have supplied this defect ; the Ama- 
s«Mis might receive the produce of Quito by the Pastara ; that of Caxamarca by the 
Maranon ; the exports from Lima.by'lhe HuaOaga or Ucayal ; the sugar of Guzco, 
and the gold of Oarabaya, by the Apurimac ; and the liaan of Moxas, by the Beip. 
San Joachin of Omaguas might at no distant pemod become the Tyre or Alexan- 
. dria of Peru. A vessel may arrive from that place to Cadiz m two months and a 
^ half; but the policy of European governments prevented the Spaniards from using 
. such advantages, snd Portugal never suffered their flag to be seen on the watera of 
the Amazons. This circumstance might not hnrf been a great obstacle to a prince 
like Charles the Fifth, or it might have yielded- to the snerd of another 4?izarro : but 
at all events, the two countries never discovered the great benefit that each of tnem 
could derive from sharing the navigation of the Amazons and the Parana. Qntil this 
commercial revolution take place, 1^ fragrant gums, tho^nedicinal plants, i J^g^A^^ 
and precious wood of th6 Peruvian forests, the mudk nut and cinnamon | daeUoM. 
of Montanna-Real, the oil of Lower Peru, the oecoa from the plains in the interior, 
the cotton of Chillaos, and the silk of Mojobamba will never repay the trader who 
cultivates them for the European market, for the eg^eaae of a land carriage to the 
coast, and that of transporting them are greater than the value of these articles in 
Europe. The court of Madrid offered every encouragement for the ex- | wool 
portation of Peruvian wool ; but it is dearer at Cadie than the finest from Segovia. 
The wool of the alpaco might be exported with profit, and the vicuna couldJ>e advan- 
tageously disposed of on account of its variety and superior quality, but the hunten 
have nearly exterminated the ammal that produces itf The bark trade has been 
successful^ carried on, but husbandry continued in such a languishing state at 
PerUf that Lima and several other dries on the coast imported their provisions from 
Chili. The earthquake in 1693 lendeved the plaine of Lower Peru so barren, that 
the people gave up cultivating them in several places. Although the country has 
since that time recovered its fertility, agriculture has Been neglected. I 

The soil of Peru abounds in preoieoa metab, gold is not tiie one that | Bkket. 
is most eagerly sought afler, for it is concealed in places tel are almost inaccessible, 
or found in ores of so great haidness, that they cannot be easily fused. A projects 
ing portion of mount Ilimani gaite way neardja Paz, and a piece of gold was de- 
tached from it which weighed fiAy lbs. Although morel than a hundred years have 
elapsed smce that ewsnt took place, it is smd that the inhabitanU of the town still find 
occasionally small firagments of gold. 

But the richest mines are ill worked, and often abandoned from trivial causes; 
and the quicksilver necessary in separating the metal firom the 6re is not obtained 



* Viajero Universal, xz. p. 193, 194. 

t Mercuric Peruviano, i. 313 ; iii. 4 ; v'tii. 58 ; x. 239. 



t Ibid, xzii, p. 193. 
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GakL I msuffictAAt quantities. Gold was formerly found by the Incasin the 

plains of Cunmayo, north-east of Caxamarca. It has also been taken from the 
Mht bank of the Bio de Micuipampa, between the Ceiro de San Yose, and Choro- 
pampa, or the plain of shcUs. The Peruvian gold is obiaiaed at present at Pataz 
and Huilies in Tanna, and from some veins of quartz traversing primitive rocks; 
there are besides gold washings on the banks of the Maraaon Alto, and on many of 
the rapid mountain torrents. But sudi washings, lilw those in Brazil, are found in 
most instances to yield a less return for labour than the common operations of hus- 
bandry, and several of them have been giving up on that account. The quantity of 
gold coined in the royal mint of Lima between the years 1791 and ISOl, amounted 
to three thousand four hundred and fifty marcs Spanish.* 

siifw midhu I The most valuable silves mines are those of Psbco near Laurichocha, 
in the Ceno de Bombon, or high taMe land. They were discovered by Huari Capac, 
an Indian, in the year 1630; and it is supposed that they furnish annvally «bout two 
millioiu of dollar Their elevadon is more than thirteen thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and the metalh« bed appears near the surface. . Mr. Bonnycastie 
thinks that if these mines were worked by steam, they might produce as much 
as those of Quaoaxuatof in Mexico. The mines of Chota were discovered in 
1771, by Don Bodngvez* de Ocan, a Spaniard,, but the Peruviaite worked, in the 
time of the Incas, some silver veins near Menipampa. Immense wealth has been 
obtaiaed at Fuentestiana, Comolache, and Ftoipa de Navar; in \he last of these 
^aces, there is a space of ground more than half a square league in extent, froin 
which if the turf b^ taken up, sulpAmretted and native silver are found in filamentSi 
adhering to the roo^ of the grasses* The silver that is sent yearly to the provin- 
cial treasury of TruxiUo, ia the distriat of Chota, has been estimated at 44,095 lbs. 
.The mines of Huantajaya are surrounded with beds of rock-salt,;}; and are re- 
markable for the quantity of i^Ave silver contained in them; two pieces vere 
found in these mines, eae of wi^citk weighed* two, and the otiier eight hundred 
weights. § 

ifarenrr. , | Mexi«o imports its raeicury from Europe, but it is procured in Guanca- 
yelica,*a district of Peru, at no great distance to the south-west of Lima. Quick- 
silver was discovered by the Spaniards for the first timb in the year 1567. The 
mineral that contains it is an argillaceous schistus of a pale^ red colour. Tin, and 
lead mines are worked at Chayanaa and Parayas; there is too a great qusDtitj of 
iTtnenii. | coppor at Aroa, yetnthe inhabitants of Peru import that metal from Chili. 
Galinazo, so named frosa its black colour, is a volcanic vitrification, sometimes coo- 
founded with what the natives call the mirror of the Incas, a mistake that originated 
probably from both these minerals being used as mirrors. At a former period there 
were magy emeralds on the coast of Manta and in the government of Atacames; 
there is still a popular tradition in these districts concerning the existence of emerald 
mines, which the Indians do not choose to make known, lest they should be coo- 
deraned to the painful labour of working them; for experience has showD, that neither 
Europeans nor Negroes can support the cold and damp air of the Peruvian mines. 
A few roots and vegetables furnish but a wretched subsistence to the miner, and these 
are the only productions that are found in the deserts wherein nature has concealed 
Miiia. I her treasures. Three different classes of people shared formerly the 

profits derived from working the mines. Those of the first class were c9\\eAsp^ 
iatorea, and many amoag^hem were practical miners; the hMhUUadares or creditors 
formed the second, and &e third sort were termed ressolfrf or purchasers. In He»co, 
the traders of the first class were generally rich psDfHietors, who could afford to»7 

• Bonnyeastle's New Spun, vol. ii. p. 81. f Ibid. |S. 79. . j, 

t About three leagueA to the south of Huacho are the phins of salt Under the »o«^ 
a stratum of salt eight to twelve inches thick. The cakes of salt are turned up, and ^^.^^g 
found sofl and watery. After three years, the salt is again.in a sUte to be cut. '^^^ff^o^ 
which is not more than* five miles square; produces salt caou&rh for the greater part oi r 
and ChUi.— >A»X Ed. 
S Bonnycastle'a New Spain, vol. ii. p. 79. 
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out a cdamderable capital wi&oat tmeevfing any retam for a length of time; by this 
means they obtained all thevadrantages of a speculation in the event of its success* 
But at Peru, the speculators were mostly men of embarrassed circumstances, who, 
to enable themseivos to begin their undertakings, were forced to borrow at great 
interest. In order to continue their works, they were obliged to sell the produce of 
their mines too quickly, and at a low rate* The creditors furnished the necessary • 
advances on usurious and unjust cooditions; fof the miner received only one«-half of 
hie fund in money, the other conaated of manufeetured goods^ which were always 
overvalued, and frequently of htd»use to hi&. In the next place, he entered into 
an obligation to pay his debt within a very limited time. The creditor^received pay- 
ment in pmm or silver not fused, but separated from the mercury, with which it had 
been mixed; and in these contracts pina was estimated at one^ixth under its real 
value. A rtaeaiador gave money tofthe miner li^ exchange for his pina; in remote 
mines, whenever the niBBr required money, whioh he d^ very ofien, to pay his 
workmen, and to purchase neuMiry and oUier t^cesanry materials; he liad t<5 sell 
his pina to one of these traders at any piice^ie might choose to give for it. These 
grievances excited at last the attefttien of the nother country, and, in 1786, offices were 
established at the principal mines in the colony. The SfMObh government | CMBoime. 
has, since that period, lent money to the miner onmore reasonable terms. These offices 
were abo very useful in another respeet) for they sMpplied^he workmen with small 
quantities of quicksilver as ofte&as they required them. The profits of purchasers 
diminished so mueh in ososeqaeacse of these alterations, that a great proportion of 
the capital emphqivd in their trade was applied in fumashiag the necessary advances 
for opening mines. This aigmentation of properly, ai.the samevtime that it reduced 
the gain of creditors, relieved the hardshipa of diners, and their labours were car- 
ried on with more achvity am^betteB success. It is stated as an additional proof of 
the many advantages which resulted from this measure, that bankruptcies did not 
occur so frequently ailer it imbs pet in Ibrce, ao that aU classes must have gained by 
the change.* The exports of Peru consisted chiefly of gxrfd, silver, wine, brandy, 
pimento, cinchona, salt, vicuna, coarse woollen ^ods, and other manufactures of 
less value. Its imports frtHsi Europe were linen, cotton, silk, iron, Hardwares, cloth, 
and mercury. From the iither provincesiit leceived indigo, tallow, cocoa, timber, 
cordage, pitch, and c<^per ; a great quantity of fruit and grain was also sent annually 
from Chili to Lima. The ti»de of Bifru»passed by 4he straits of Magellan to Eu- 
rope, by the noi;th Paieific ocean to India and Mexico, and through the interior, to 
the southern provinces of Chili and Buenos-Ayres. After the viceroyalty was di- 
vided, the yearly exports to Potosi, and the other states of Rio de la Plata, were 
estimated at more than two millions of dollars, and its imports at eight hundred and 
sixty thousand, so that the balance in favour of Peru amounted to one I ^^^Im- 
million, one hundred and sijUy. thousand dollars, independently of the | ajks. 
profits which the Peruvian muleteers derived from th^ carriage of goods. The com- 
mercial roads extended through Cuzco and Ai^eqaipa; and the principal exports were 
maize, sugar, brandy, pimento, indigo, and wool. The quantity of brandy sold yeariy, 
was supposed to be worth a million of dollars. The greater part of the wool was 
manufactured in Peru, and the rest brought from Quito. The returns from Rio de 
la Plata consisted of mules, sheep, tallow, and Paraguay tea. Twenty thousand 
mules were imported every year from Tucuman, to wodk the mines, t Peru re- 
ceived annually from the PhiUppine islands, muslins, tea, and other East India goods, 
in exchange for 2,790,000 dollars exported to Asia in silver and gold. 

The maritime commerce of Peru occupied at one time a considerable I JjJj^J^J^ 
number of trading vessels. The exports seal to Chili were European | tSL 
goods brought in the first instance to the port of Callao, Peruvian wool, indigo, salt, 
cotton, and other articles of less importance. It received in return, besides the im- 
ports already mentioned, a great many negro slaves, some of whom had been brought 
to Chili from Rio Janeiro and Buenos Ayres. Part of the copper obtained from that 
province was used at the mint in Lima, but the greater proportion was sent into Spun« 

* Mercurio Peruviano, vii. 35 ; viii. 2. t ^hid. i. 320. 
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The teMorto ia Chili, by meaiw of which this oommefee wis eatried on, wore ¥sl- 
pwaiso, ConceptioB, imd Coquinibo; hut the trade of tiie ibst town was much greater 
than that of both the others. Three-fourths of the Exports toGoajaqiiil were £iiro» 
pean goods, the reiiiain<ier consifted of flour, wine, bran^, and aopper; the imporu 
on the other hand, were cocoa, wood for the Peruvian sfaipf iag, and a great quantitf 
of tobacco, an important article in th^ ChHiao trade. 

Pananm at one time engrossed all the commeree of ^eni ; but its trade became of 
late jears insignificant, or rather,- e^npd to the lemsins of a disgraceful traffic in 
slaves; the exports brought thither were wool,- sugar, flouiv and brandy; 'three 
hundred thousand dollara were sent annually froHi Liutt to defray Uie expenses of the 
^rrison, and the civil administration of the province. The principal afticle of im- 
portation from Guatiotala was indigo; bat cacao and dye-wood were obtained from 
the same district; the exports fronil^Pem to thai town, consisted chiefly of wine and 
wool. It migl|t have been profitable to hafve sent the<Penmaii wines and spints to 
San Bias, and in this way to have carried on a trade with Cinaloa, Sonera, and Cali- 
fornia ; but that was prohibited by the <Hiaoish government, lest it should injure the 
cbmncTM I commerce of the mother cevntry in the same articles. The trade be- 
vith syim. I tnreen Pere^nd flpain passed by Porto«Bello and Panama until the year 
1748 ; at that period registered vessels were substituted for galleons, and a passage 
by Cape Horn was preferied lo tlie fonner cireuitous route. The first Spanish ves- 
sels that doubled the Gape, were insured at CadiE for a premium of twenty per cent ; 
but that exorbitant rate of mterest diminished gradnally to less than two per cent.^ 
After the peace of 1783, Spaia put into piactic»*a system of free trade with her colo- 
nies, which had beew before approved of in theory by the«Mnistry in Madrid. A free 
communication was thus opened up between certain seaports in Spain and tiie harbours 
of Callao and Arica in Peru. That change proved very«fevourable to the Peruvians; 
for they were enabled to enjoy the produetions knd luxuries of Europe at a more mo- 
derate price ; their industry wip encouraged, their cAcportvincreased, and the produce 
<^ their mines nearly doubled. The change too was not less beneficial to the motiier 
country; for a period of ttrenty-fivoi^eara, fiaom 1714 to 1709, all the exports which 
Spain received from Peru, ChUi, Rio de la Pkita, and Santa Ve, did not exceed thirty- 
four millions of dollara; since that time those of Pera and Chili alone amounted 
annually to six mtlhons. The imp(»ts from Burope increased in the same proportion, t 

In another part of this work tre shall ghrea general outline of the political and 
commercial systems of the Spanish calonies, in which it willi)e seen, that from an 
annual revenue of 6,M0,(M)0 dollara levied in Peru, and .the several provinces of 
Gharcas, only 600,000 reached tie SpanM treasury. 

Tvwiu of I Lima, the capital of Peru, is situated on the broad and fruitfiil plain of 
^^^^ I Rimac, from which the word Lima was derived. That town, founded by 

Pizarro on the 16th of January 1636, was originally called Ciudad de los Reyes. The 
name of the yalley was taken fram an idol of the Peruvians, which was denominated by 
way of distinction, Rimac, or he who speaks. Lima became in time the chief town 
in tike diocese of a metropolitan, whose rental was fixed at tlurty thousand dollars. 

The situation of the city has been much admired, it eommands a view of the whole 
plain wherein it is placed, a river flows beneath its walls, and the prospect is bounded 
by the Andes. At the end of a bridge there is a gate of good architecture that leads 
into a spacious square, the largest and best built of any in Lima. The form of the city 
is triangular, and its base stretches aldng the banks of the rivhr to the distance of two 
miles. The whole of the totvn is surrounded with a brick wall flanked by thirty-four 
bastions. The streets, which are broad and regular, cross each other at right angles; 
they are well paved, and the drains beifig supplied from the river, render the toviii very 
dean. There are not less than three hundred and fifty-fofe streets in Lima. The 
houses of the wealthy have gardens attached to them, which are watered by the canals 
that run through the city. Besides a great many churches, convents, and hospitals, 
there is also a fine univeraity that was fhunded in 1676. Lima was the residence of 
the viceroys of Peru ; their courts, the difierent tribunals, and the mint, afforded em- 

* Mercurio Peruviano. i. 24T, flbid. i. 346. 
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ploynient to agraatmuijfeiMiuii and Ike townbecMne asfloumBhing asany in South 
America. The prison, the archbiehop's |ialace,^e council house and cathedral, 
formed the greater part, of ^ large square.* The theatre is a neat building, but 
acting is as yet iip its iirfaaey* There were no eeibe houses in Lima before the year 
1771 ; although these plafiBs of amusement have much inereased, buU-fights and 
gambling are still the chief diversions oi the populace. The higher classes are not free 
from superstition, and its attendant viees, anditheir example has had a baleful effect 
on the morals of the lower oaders. Theonhabitants of Lira^ were formerly computed 
at 64,000 aottls ;t of thase, the monks and priests amounted to 1,390, the nuns to 
1,560 ; the Spaniietfds, or colonists of Spanish extraction, to 17,200 ; the Indians and 
Negieea is 12,200 ;* the lest were composed of Mestizoes aud other castes. 

Earthquakes are not nncommon in lima; the one yiat happaned in | swUiqaaiKs. 
1786 was, perhaps, the most destmetive of any that has evci^ been remembered. It 
hegan on the erening of the SBtltof Octolftri,and lasted for so^^rai weeks. The 
city was almost destrojied, andmany of t^e inhabitants lost their lives. The port of 
Callao was completely demdlished; twenty-fouc vessels wese sunk, and the fragments 
of thsee others were thrown by*tke rise of the waves beyond the beach. Out of four 
thousand parsons in Callaoi two hundred only escaped; one thousand three hundred 
indimduals perished in Liana, tfnd a gssat many others were maimed or wounded.;]; 

Cuaco, formeily the capitaluif the country of the Incas, and since that | cnzco. 
time the chief town in aaintendency of the same naoM, is about a hundred and eightgr* 
four leagues firem Lima* Mthoagh it contains only 32,000 inhabitants, of whom 
three>fourths are Indians, it is in- extent nearly aquaUo Lima, and reUuns still several 
monuments of ancient crptendour; of these the fbrtsees is not the least remaricable. 
The stones in that building are so immense, of fnrregular a shape, and at the same 
time so well jeioed together,'that we are at a loss to imagine how they could have 
been united even by skilfol architects, and much more so by a people unacquainted 
with the use of machinery.. Most of the houaes are built of stone, and many of them 
are krge and richly decprated. C^mebes and contents are the most conspicuous of 
the public buildings ; the Dominiean menasteij oceupiee the site of the temple of the 
Sun; it is said, that its walls are those ofihat ancient edifice, and thai the altar stands 
on the veiy^ place where the golden image of the bright orb was formerly adored. 
The residence of the virgins of the«soa has been comierted into a dwelling for the 
nuns of Cuzeo. « 

During the time of the Spaniards, the -f^iincipal ecclesiastical courts were the in- 
quisition and cruzada. The bishop of Cuzco, as suffragan to the archbishop of Lima, 
possessed an annual income of 24^00 deUam The trade of the town consisted in 
sugar, cotton, doth, and leather; the inhabitants have made, of late years, some pro- 
ficient in the art of printing. 

Piura6 is situated in that part of Peru which extends along the coast I Towm or 
of the Great Ocean; it is the first city that was built by the Spaniards | ^^^^^^ 

* BonnycMtte, Hew Sptin, vol. ii.p. lljf. f ViajeA> Uni venal, zx. 163. 

t The veg^etable world suffers very muofe by earthquakes. For several years the ground is 
unproductive. Lucern, when dried in Lima, was so tasteless the cattle would not eat it, and 
the principal stems of the full grown lucern very often contain a snuff-liVe powder, which 
produces a kind of madness in the animals, and frequently kills them. Guinea grass does not 
prosper at Lima. Maize appears to have been in very extensive use before the arrival of the 
Spaniards. — Stvvxitsov.— PAt'/. Ed. 

§ La/mkayeque is the capital of the dlttrict It has attracted attention as being the most po- 
pulous and greatest trading town between Lima and GuayaquH, containing upwards of 8000 
inhabitants. It is about two leagues from the sea and four from its seaport, called Pacasmayo, 
where the river of this name enters the Pacific. The trade of Lamhayeque, owing to its pro- 
ductions and the industry of its inhibitaats» is very extensive, and it will undoubtedly become 
the e^reat mart for the inland provhices for European goods. Between Lambayeque and the 
town of Seehtra^ the deaert of Sechura is to be crossed, 40 leagues of the most dreary country. 
In this desert sand hills are thrown up by the wind, and are continually shifting. From the 
town of Sechura to Piura is ten leagues. The population of the latter is 9000. It is not ex- 
actly situated at the place which Piaarro fohnded of the same name in 1531. It is a short dis- 
tance from it. It is noted for the finest breed of mules in Peru, some bringing 250 dollars. V 
is 380 leagues from Lima. Many persons afflicted with syphilis resort to Piura, where tb 
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after their arrival in the new world. A small river near the town fcrttlizes the land 
through which it paaees, althougfa^ite etreaDUi diaappiBar entirel/ in the dry Beuon. 
The population of Piura baa not been ascertained; Mr. Bonn^ptatle fixes it at-swen 
thousand souls; but other writers wiaintainy that it is more tfasn doi^^ that number. 
The adjacent country abounds in wood, and produces cotton, sugar, and maize. Troz- 
iilo was the capital of an intendency of the same name, and its jurisdiction extended 
sixty miles along the coast, and an las into the interior. The fertile plains in this 
district are covered with .sugar-canee and vineyarda; wheat and; ^fierent kinds of 
grain have been cultivated with so much success in that part of it near the Andcg, 
that the inhabitants export these articles to Panama. The town was built in the year 
1535 by Pizarro, who gave it the name of his native city. It is'abont a mile aad t 
half from the sea, qnd in its i|^ighbourhood are stiH extant ^xuins of several Peru- 
vian monuments that wene sacked by the earfier settlers. The present popuhition is 
composed of Spaniards, Indians, roeatidbes, and mulatloee. 

The seaport of Canete .derived its wealth and spftandour ftom the trade which it 
carried on with the capitaL 

GhUoa. I Chiloa, a small town about thirty miles distant from Lima, is duefl^ 

remarkable for the great- quantity of saltpetre that is fomd in its vicinitpr. les, or 
Valverde, contains about six thousand inhabitants; it is the chief (town in a fruitful 
district, from which wine and brandy are exported to Gaamanga, GaUao, Gusyaqoiit 
aad Panama. Its oUve plantations are extensive, end famad for the good oil they 
pioduce ; the fruit of the carob tree is so common^ thutf it is given to cattle. 

Arica,* the most southerly district in the intendency of Areqnpa, consist! of sandy 
deserts, and some cidtivated Irakis, in which tha vine has ttfpidly increased. Thus 
the gold and rich silver mines in ihat part of the country have not prevented the 
inhabitants from bestowing a portion of their labour t>it the more uaew occupations 
of husbandry, and in this respect thej are entitled to our praise, for little attention is 
bestowed on agriculture in the provinces that contain the precious metals. 

The commerce of La Paz, #nico, Chsreas, and Potosi, lately sTppendages of 
Buenos Ayres, passed by the port of Arica, and communicated by this mesns with 
the Great Ocean. But Arica is at present an inconsiderable town ; it was much 
injured by an earthquake in 1605, and still more so from being pillaged by the £ng- 

■ 
are cured by mere residence without medicine. It isay be owing to the water being impreg- 
nated by the extensive beds of saraapariUa over which it flow^ and the fallen Guiaeo treat. 
Piura is not well situated for mercantile business. ^ ^ 

Paita, 14 leagues from Piura, is a very commodious well frequented port, in lat. 5* 5 S. Tnc 
anchorage is good and the landing excellent. Here afe landed the goods from Panama which 
are desuned to be carried to diiferent paru of Peru, ilere the aky is constantly clear, and no 
mists, dews, or fogs ever pervade it. The Tr^mpatero (the Truiapeter) is a native of thij pro- 
vince, and is often domesticated. It is about the size of a barn-Uoor fowl and entirely dUck, 
excepting a few long yellow feathers on the neck j it becomes very tame and will fo^o^' "'* 
people to whom it belongs, making a noise somewhat like the sound of a trumpet. The soun 
IS so varied and modulated that it sometimes appears to proceed from one part of the ammai, 
and sometimes from another. On the arrival of a stn^^ger, it will immediately parade the rooin« 
and receive him with a musical welcome. ^ . . 

The alligators here are frequently 18 or 20 feet long, l^^umerous snakes infest ^*>® J* .^ 
province. The remedy for the bite is the leaves of a creeper called /iwoco, which are bruisw 
to a paste and dried in the shade. This is chewed till the bitter taste is gone and the ni> 
swallowed. The person is then bathed in the river, and the chewed herb taken from the inouui 
and bound over the wound. The visible immediate effect is a copious per»piratJoo. . 

The cochinilla, so called (little pig) from its supposed resemblance to the pig* io *"" ^^'Ipa 
by making it into a paste and mixing with it a composition made of the juice of the cactus 
flour. The Mexicans kill the insecu by heat and put them in bags, though they >^^^^' ( 
rate the article by imiuting the animal, so that it is difficult to detect the cheat. The o ^ 
method is to put a quantity in warm water for 34houra» alir it and strain the liquor ^^f^j 
hair sieve fine enough to prevent the passage of the insect. Let the liquid settle, and ir ^/ 
segment be deposited, the cochinilla contains counterfeit matter, the quantity of which n»»y 
ascertained by drying the sediment.— St«tknsow.—P«^ Ed, . , j- 

• Arica is in lat. 18« 28' 40" S. and 70° 13' 30" W. long. It will become of ^^^^^f^^iJci. 
portance. It is tlie key to the provinces of Upper Pern, Arequipo, La Pas, Potosi»Cbi^ ^^ 

% a better landing place than llo, MoUardo, or Quilco, and has the advantage of neiO 
-pping, which is extremely scarce at the other ports.^STvrzvsov.^/'^^ ^ 
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Ush in 16d0. Since that time taoai of the inhabitants removed to Taena^ | Tnum, 
a place in which they were induced to settle on account of (he great salubrity of its 
climate. The distanoei from Ta^ma to Arica is about thirty-six English miles. The 
towns of Upper Peru are in some respects-more* remarkable than tiiose I towwot 
already noticed. At Oaxamarca, in the intesdency of Truxillo, are seen | ^Pi^^^n* 
the remains of the palace of the unfortunate Inca,* wiho was stiangled by order of 
Pizarro ; the ruins- of the building are still inhabited by a poor famUyyl that claims 
the honour of being Uneally. descended from the Incas* The population of Caxa- 
marca exceeds twelve thousand sou)^ ; die town is situated in the midst of a valley 
as much renowned for the excellence of its climate as for the abundance and variety 
of its productions. The famous hot springs, called the baths of the Incas, are about a 
league from the city. * The inhabitants manufacture linen, cotton, and coarse wool- 
len goods, the raw maAerials of which are obtained in the district. As many parts of 
the country are much more elevated than others, different climates and productions 
have been observed within a small ^tent of territory. Among the secondary towns 
we may mention Checapayas, or Juan de la Eiontera, the-eapital of a romantic dis- 
trict on the eastern declivity of the Andes. Huanco consists of a few large and 
isolated houses, the greater-number of which are at present uninhabited. Pasco is 
one of the principal towns in- the province of Tarma, a Wild and barren country in 
the plain of Bombon. But the town, though disadvantageously situated, is populous 
and cooeidered one of the most important places in Peru, from its vicinity to the fa- 
mous silver noines. of Lauricoeha. Jitat^auja is the largest town in the valley of 
Jauja ; it has become important from its communication with Pasco, and from the 
facility with which provisi<His may be sent from it to the mines. Guanca-Yelica is 
about thirty miles from Guamanga, it was founded by the viceroy Toledo in the year 
1572. The climate is ^Id and variable, rain and snow fall frequently in the same 
day. The houses are mostly built of tufa, which is obtained from a warm spring in 
the neighbourhood. The inhabitants earned a subsistence by working the quicksilver 
mines of Santa Barbwa. The elevation of the town is more than 12,308 feet above 
the level of. the sea, and the height of Santa Baibara is 14,506 feet. The popula- 
tion of Guanca-Telica is now less than 6800 souls ; its decay commenced afler the 
mines in its vicinity were neglected. The townsmen obtain materials for building 
their houses in the following roaaner : The water of a warm spring is cooled, and 
the cakaxeous matter held in solution falls to the bottom of the vessel during the 
process; the sediment is then put* into vases, and assumes gradually the hardness 
and consistence of stone. 

Guamanga, a town of twenty-six thousand inhabitants, was the residence of an inr 
tendant, and the seat of a university; the houses are built of freestone, and the cen- 
tral situation of the town between Lima and Cuzco might render it still more flourish- 
ing, were it not for the unherithiness of its climate. The finest sugar in Peru is 
produced in the district of Calca-y-Lares. The cane is of a very rich quality, and 
lasts for several years without culture. Alcedo:|: asserts, that it ripens trt | angumne. 
the end of fourteen months ; but that authour is often inaccurate in his statements, 
and other writers have taken no notice of so extraordinary a fact. The district of 
Canes and Canches derives its name from two tribes, the remains of which still exist 
They were governed by independent princes or curacM^ until the Incas forced them 
ty submit The inhabitants of Condoroma, and other parts of this district, are greatly 
incommoded during thunder-storms ; their hands and faces appear as if stung by in- 
sects; and as these sensations are only experienced on such occasions,§ it is pro- 
bable that they are produced by the air in a high state of electricity. 

Arequipa, the^ capital of an intendency, is situated in the district of Arequipa Pro- 
per; it is about two hundred and seventeen leagues south-east of Lima, sixty south- 
west of Cuzco, and fifty north of Afirica. Pizarro marked out a place for the town, but 
repeated earthquakes, and the inconvenience arising from its being so near the volcano 

* Atihvalpt. t The Aitorpilcos. 

t Alcado, Dietionaaire, Caieaf-y-Larei. 

i Alccdo, DictUnmsirey article Canes y Canches. Viajcro Umvcrsal, xiv. p. 183. 
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of Gaayna Putena, forced the inbabitaats to lea^e it, and to remlnre to their presat 
site. Arequipa is a large and well4milt city, watered by the river Chile» and its 
population exceeds 24,000 souk. The word Arequipa aigiifies, in the Peimiui 
language, to remain ; and the reason that that name was ghren to ^e intendeac j bu 
been thus accounted for: the troops of ^e Inca, who conqaered the coontly, became 
so fond of it, &at they estreated their leader to aMow them to pass there the vemaia- 
der of their lives ; the Inca granted their request, and ihey called the territory Are- 
quipa, to commemorate the event. The lake Chicuito or Titicaea, in the audi^Kii 
of Gharcas, that has been lately dismembered torn Upper Peru, is situaled between 
two of the Cordilleras, and enclosed by the surrounding mountains; it has no other 
outlet than the Desaguadero, which flows from it into the lake Paria; and wb there 
lost. Its circumference is about two hundred and forty milea^ and in many places 
it is more than four hundred and eighty feet in depth. The viokent atorms that nob 
from the Andes render it dangerous for ships ; its waters toe bitter, but it abovnds witk 
fish, and flocks of wild fowl haunt its ahores. The lake has been caHed Titieaca, or 
the leaden mountain, from one of its tmnierons islands, on wfaieh the natrres bebeved 
that Manco Capac received his divine commission to be legislator of Peni. The 
island for that reason was held in great veneration, and the sncceeding Incas erected 
there a magnificent temple to the sun. As every Pemvian was obliged to visit that 
building, and to lay an oaring at its shrine, the quantity of gold and silver oontaiiied 
in it was very great; when the country was con^^ed by the Spaniards, the-natives, 
to hinder them from taking possession of the temple, razed its walls, nad threw all its 
wealth into the lake. 

Near the southern extremity the banks approaclyeach other, and form abfty, which 
Bridge of terminates in the Rio Desaguadero or drain. A bridge of roBhes was 

"^'^^ built over it by Tupanqui Capac, the fiRh Ind^ to enaUe his army to 

cross the Desaguadero, which is about eighty yards wide, and flows with an impetn- 
ous under current. The Inca caused four large cables to be made of the long grass 
which grows on the high Paramos, or deserts of the Andes, two of these having beat 
stretched across the stream, rushes firmly fastened together were laid, over th«n; 
two more cables were placed on this foundation, and covered with flags smaller than 
the former, but secured in such a way as to form an even surface. By this means 
the Peruvian army advanced to the conquest of (Sharcas. The bridge was fire yards 
broad, and nearly two higher than the river; it was repaired every six months, in 
pursuance of a law made by the Incas, and, on account of its great utility, adopted by 
the Spanish government • 

£m^ I La Plata, or Choqnisaea, the capitid of Charcas, received its first name 
Peni. I from a silver mine in monnt l^rco; this town, the population of which 

has been calculated at fifteen thousand souls, is built on one of the fideders of the 
Pilcamayo. It was erected into a bishopric in the year 1561, and raised afterwsrda 
in 1608 to a metropolitan city. La Plata was founded by Pedro Auzures on the aite 
of an ancient Indian town ; the great inconvenience of its situation arises from a 
scarcity of water; the public fountains are not only at a great distance from each 
other, but very often ill supplied. Before the late revolution in Spanish America it 
was the seat of the royal audience of Las Gharcas, of the supreme court of Bneaoe 
Ay res. La Paz, sometimed called Pueblo Nuevo, is the chief town in the small ^s- 
trict of La Paz. It was built by Capac Mayta, the Inca who mibdued the oooBtry. 
Illimani'or the summit of an adjacent Cordillera is covered with perpetual snow; oa 
the high grounds 4ie climate is cold and variable, but that of the ci^ is mild and sa- 
lubrious. The heights near which the town is built, its river, its snowy mo^mtnift, 
and fertile valleys add to the beauties of the scenery around it. The phuns in this 
district are the only places that are inhabited; the hills are covered with impene- 
trable forests. When the river is swollen by the melting of the snow, large msanee 
of rock impregnated with gold are sometimes detached from the mountain. The 
population of the town amounts to 20,000 souls; its trade consists chiefly in Para- 
^^^PouMi. I gnny tea. Potosi, the most considerable town in an audience of the 

foisame name, is built on the southern declivity of the Gerro de Poloai. There u a 
tradition that Diego Huaca, an Indian peasant, was pursuing a vicuna on tikis moun- 
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tain; to |ire?eiit bioiiself from raltiog^ lie .took hold of a^hryb, an4 when it was toni 
from the groondy the astonished hunter observed a large fiuiss of silves, part of which 
adhered to the roots of the plant A slave, to whom he had intrusted the jBecret of 
his good fortune, betrayed him» and the mine was opened on the 21st of April, 1&45. 
The population of, thy town iacreaaed so rapidly afler its mines were made known, 
that it amounted in the year Hll, to 160,000 persons; but from various causes, the 
number of inhabitants has since that time decreased greatly, and it does not contain at 
piesentmore than 80,000 souls. 

Oropeaa, is situated in the provinee of Gochobamba, a district frequently cdled, 
from its great fertiUty, the granary of Peru. Tarija is the capital of Chicas, a countiy 
aboundam in gxain 9i$i wine. Atocama is a snudl town in a province of the same 
name, wluch' borders with Arica on the north, and Chili on the south. The maritime 
part of the district is a dreary wilderness, but in the interior, which is not unfruitful} 
there are some valuable mines. Santa Oruz de la Sierra, a considerable town^ and 
the capital of a very large province of the same name, is built in a small district in the 
nddst of a great many htlls; the sandy plains of Chiquitos extend beyond them, yid 
join the woodlands in the valleys of Bloxos. The history of the Peruvi* I Muimor 
ans Ba^^ett Vaguely preserved by oral traditipn and uncertain symbols ; | ^^^' 
upon the whole, it is much more obscure than that of Mexico, and little is known qf 
the natives previous to two or three centuries beforie the discovery of America by Co- 
lombus; for the reigns of twelve Incas can hardly be supposed to include a greater 
period. 

fThe Peruvians, like other savages, wandered from province to province, and gained 
a subsistence by hun^pg or fishing. After their combats, the victors tore asunder 
the limbs and arms of the conquered. Their superstition made them worship dif-^ 
ferent objects; the meuntaina were adored as the sources of streams, the riyfrs and 
fountains for having watered and fertilized the land ; the tree that furnished them with 
fire wood, and the animal that had been slaughtered to satisfy their hungen The 
ocean too was expressly called the mother of fishermen ; but their devotion was the 
effect of terror, cather tiian of gratitude* The most of their deities were frightful and 
unseenly ; altars were erected to tigers and serpents ; sacrifices were offered to t&e 
gods that ruled whirlwinds and storms. A volcano excited still greater veneration, 
as it indicated the exbtence af an enemy, whose dreadful influence extended to the 
lowest regions of the earth. An African has been known to sacrifice himself before 
his idol, and many Peruvians destroyed their children to avert the wrath of malignant 
deities. National vanity too heightened the superstition of the Americans, ^e 
natives of Cuba, Quinvala, and Tacma, proud of imagining that they were descended^ 
from a lion which their ancestors worslupped, dressed themselves in the spoils or 
their god, and strove with each other to imitate his fierceness. The inhabitants ef 
SuUa, Hanco and Urimaica, boasted of being sprung from a cavern or % lakcy'^to 
idiich they had been accustomed to sacrifice their children.* ^ 

Divine providence, it is said, in compassion to a world delivered over fo an evil 
genius, sent at last the sage and virtuous Manco Gapac, and the beautttul O^o his 
sister and his wife. The nativity of that excellent pair is unknown, but it was gene- 
rally supposed that they came down from heaven, to increase the happiness of the 
human race. He taught mea to till the ground, and to change ^e course of rivers, 
for the purpose of watering their lands. Oello enjoined women to educate their 
children, and obey their husbands. As the founder of a new religion, Manco Capac 
instructed his followers to worship the sun ; he thought that gratitude was admirably 
adapted for diffiising the happiness and promoting the welfare of a nation, and he 
made laws to enforce it among his people. By his humanity, wandering savages 
were made to love and assist each other ; they built themselves houses, and over- 
turned their bloody fdtars. The earth, laboured by its inUhbitants, opened its fruitful 
bosom, and was covered with golden harvests. He fixed the division of lands, en- 
joined every man to bestow a portion of his time and industry for the benefit of his 
neighbour, and inculcated brotherly love among the members of different families ; 

* Gsrtcibflso, book i. chapter 2, 

Vot.ni.— Xx 
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Imt, at the same time h^ compelled his siH^ects to subiait to die ^11 of the locas, 
and retarded the progress^f genius, by making it unlawful for a son to foDow any 
profession different from his father's. The despotism of fak successors became ex- 
cessif e ; subjects, or more properly slaves, were only permitted to approach them 
with offerings in their hands ; and the inhabitants of a whole province have been de- 
stroyed to gratify the cruelty of a siagle individual. If the moral improvement of a 
people be connected with their civil rights, the Peruvians had to struggle agamit 
many disadvantages ; their wrongs were seldom redressed, and the worst sort of 
supoKtition was encouraged by their rulers. After the death of an Inca, many hmnaa 
beings were sacrificed at his tomb. 

One law may serve to illustrate the nature of their government If it weso disco- 
vered that a priestess of the sun had broken her oath of chastity,^ she was buried 
alive, her seducer suffered thermost cruel torments ; even their families were thought 
to have participated in the crime, father, mother, brothers and sisters, were thrown 
into the flames ; and the boundary drawn round the birth place of the two lovers, 
marked it out as a desert for ever. The Incas seldom forgave an injury : it was 
customary for them to mutilate the faces and limbs of all the individuals taken in a 
revolted district From such institutions the national character of the fe&pl€ was 
fbrmed ; and, if their government possessed any advantages, these were completely 
destroyed by its obvious defects. 
RMKit,caMif, I We mav discover on the frontiers of Peru, the remains of ancient 

and publie I ^ — - .-- «- ^...^ ^ 



i^ad^Kk** I grandeur. The length of the road from Quito to Cuzco,* was neariy 
fifteen hundred miles ; thm-e was another of the same distance in the lower partof 
the country, and several extended from the centre to the remotest parts of Ae empire. 
•Mounds of earth and other works rendered the ascent of hills comparatively easy. 
Granaf^es were built at certain distances, and charitable houses founded by the Incai 
were ever open to the weary traveller. Temples, fortresses, and canals, varied and 
improved the aspect of the country. But the great quantity of gold excited more 
than any thing else the wonder of the first settlers. ^ 

Some ancient monuments were adorned with as much of that mqtal, as amounted 
in value to several millions of dollars. Trees and shrubs of gold fantastically femied, 
were placed in the imperial gardens at Cuzco. Garcilossa takes notice of huge 
funeral piles consisting of golden faggots, and granaries filled with gold dust ; but 
these fables, it is probable, might have been invented at that period by the Spaniards 
Character of I ^^^ advancing their political purposes. Were we to judge of the Peru- 
the Perutiau. | vians from the lively descriptions given by Marmontel, we should form a 
wrong estimate of their character. They were ignorant and slothful, and oppression 
made them sullen and dejected. 

Fearful of danger, and at the same time unwilling to forgive an enemy, they be- 
came servile, cruel, and revengeful. Their dread of their masters rendered thera 
docile and submissive to the Spaniards, but the hard usage which they experienced, 
made them consider the good offices of benefactors as so many pretexts to deceive 
them. Although strong, and able to endure great fatigue, they lived in indolence and 
thought only of providing for their immediate wants. Their food was of the coarsest 
sort, and in their squaUd dress they resembled the most savage tribes. They were, 
besides, so much addicted to drunkenness, that it was common for them to part with 
whatever they possessed to indulge in that vice. Such as were converted, continued 
strongly tainted with their former superstition; the missionaries remarked, that they 
were rigid observers of the rites and ceremonies of the Romish Church, and the 
Jesuits cited their fondness for masses and processions, as a proof of thmr piety, and 
devotion. The method lately adopted by the Spaniards in governing the different 

* From Cazco to Quito, is ilot less than 700 leagues. Some parts of this road are st the ele- 
vation of 13,475 feet above the sea. It is generally lined with freestone. It is scarcely to be 
equalled except by the Chinese wall. Ifear to the village of Bagnos in Huaraafies, are the ruins 
of a large building called the palace of the Inca; and near to this, on the top of two mountains, 
one on each side of the river Bfangnon, are the remains of two fortresaes. The Indians say, 
that a subterraneous passage under the riyer, opened a communication between the two 
fortresses. SxirmoK.^JPhiL Ed, 
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tribes, was calculated to improve them. If die indolence and ^eminaoy of the Indians 
were not less remarkable in some provinces during the autliority of their native ma- 
gistrates, the greater 1imi)))er made rapid advances in industry. 

The people of Lan]||i>ayeque applied themselves with so much assiduity to agricuU 
ture, that they became in a short time equal, if not superior in that respect to (hp 
Spaniards. The produce of their farms was exegipt fiom taxation, and by this means 
they had a great advan^^ige over the other castes. The Indians paid only a trifling 
impost, which might be considered rather as an acknowledgment of servitude than a 
real burden. The Caciques and noUes did not pay that tax, but, like the Spaniards, 
were capable of holding any office in the state. No other caste was permitted to 
reside in tile districts ii&ahUed by Indians without their consent The I po^eed hbour 
mita, or law by which they were obliged to wori; the mines, has been | ^ ^^ in*nec. 
thoujipht the greatest grievance to which they were exposed.^ Every Indian, from the 
age of eighteen to fifty was fenced to labour in the mines; for this purpose, lists weiB 
made out^nd arranged into seven divisions, the individuals whose pames were marked 
in tbem, had to serve for the space of six months, so that every man must have been 
once prest into that service after the lapse of three years and a half. The Indian 'on 
these occasions quitted has family, relinquished his trade, and had to repair to a mine, 
perhaps, many himdred miles distantfrom his cottage. Some, it is true, took their fami* 
lies along with them, and werQ even entitled to a Small sum for the expense of their 
journey. The price of labour was fixed at half a dollar a day. I Besides those sub- 
ject to the mita, there were others that ..served voluntarily, and these individuals 
formed a considerable proportion of the workmen. 

The Indians have decreased since the conquest of Peru, and as the 1 DeocMeor 
other castes Kave not increased in the same ratio, the total number of | i^p<>>*<^<"^ 
inhabitants is nopr less than it was at that period. Inaccurate statements, however, 
have been made on this subject; by the first census in 1551, the Indians iii ^eru, 
Santa Fe, and Bogota, were calculated at 8,255,000, from this account, supposing 
it correct, the Indian population in Peru, could not be estimated at more than four 
millions. AoQprding to another census made in 1581, before the mita was legally 
established, the number of males fit for that service, or from the age of eighteen to 
fifty, in Peru, and Potosi, exclusively of Quito, Tucuman, and Buenos Ayres, amounted 
to 1,067,692; but it may be shown from that result, {bat the whole Indian population 
in thesO'COuntries must have exceeded 4,SF70,000 souls4 From more recent infor- 
mation, it appeared that there were not more than 1,100,000 natives in Peru, or in 
the yiceroyalty*of Lima, before the late revolution in Spanish America; but if we 
suppose, what is ^ry probable, that more than 200,000 Indians eluded the vigilance 
of the persons employed in making out the census, that country must have contained 
1,300,000 Indians. The inhabitants of the provinces added to Buenos Ayres, were 
calculated at, 1,500,000; and there were besides 700,000 persons lu tiji^ tdn^^vi^jii^ uf 
Quito, which was also dismembered from Peru. Thus the Indian population of Pern, 
in all its extent, exceeded at that period 3,500,000 souls. The dccrcat^e of Inhabi- 
tants then, is reduced to seven or eight hundred thousand individuals, if the first 
census be admitted as accurate. But it may be proved from many olhet documetil^, 
that Peru was at a former period more populous and better cultivated liian al present* 
Travellers describe the remains of works that served to irrigate hitid.^ now lying 
waste, and they give an account*of towns and villages long since uninhabited.^ 

Ulloa mentions some causes that have tended to diminish the Indiau populaliou, 
and remarks justly, that the immoderate use of spirituous liqouis has made uioro 
havoo^mong the people in a twelvctnonth, than that produced by Wig miacs in half a 
century. The Indians of Sierra have been found dead in the morning, from tlicir 
excesses during the njght. In the year 1759, government prohi^jit<^'d the sale and 
distillation of spirits, on account of an epidemical disorder .that dc^troyod a jpfeut 
many natives. The small-pox cut off immense numbers, and a pcstileniint dbcu^^e 
that spread over the country in the year 1750, depopulated whole villages. The rapid 

• Mercurio Peruviano, x. 275. t '^>'»d- vil. 37. 

• #,Idem, ibid. i. 273; vii. 37; viii. 48; x 273. § Vitjero Universal, ix. 
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increase of castes is altt» another cooie, and it istoet imUkelj that the Indians naj 
become extinct flrom that cause alone. It has been observedf that wherever Euro- 
peans ave settled among the natives, the population of tibie||atlA' diminishes; the de- 
fictencies which are thus left, are partly supplied bj mestizoes qnd zambos. At eome 
remote period, all the indigenous tribes may be so much changed and modified, u to 
make one indistinct mass, and to foim completely a new nation.* 
Longefitr or I Instances are recorded of Indians and Creoles having lived to a gieit 
thenatiTefc | ^^^ |j^ ^^ y^^ 1792| there were were eight individuiiSi in Gaxamarca, 
the jfoungest of whom was a hundred and fouiteenf and the eldest a hundred and 
forty seven ; this is the more remarkable, as the population of that province does do! 
exceed 7000 soub. A colonist of Spanish extraction, that died ih th* same dsstrict, 
in the year 1765, is said to have Used a hundred and forty-four years, seven mootiis 
and five davs.'f 

MeitfaoM. I The mestizoes, a numerous class of people, hold the next tank ftfbt 
the Spaniards. If •they do not possess all the privfleges that are gmnted.4o the In- 
dians, they are at least exempt from the same burdens. They were sincerely attached 
to ihe Spaniards, and for that reason not very friendly to the natives. The descend- 
ants of Spaniards and Mestizoes, are denominated Quarterons, and it is sometiiaej 
no easy matter to distinguish a person of that csflit frem a European. The Cholos, 
or t^se sprung from Indians and Mestizoes, were confounded with the natives, ud 
negRM. I subject to the mita.;]^ The negro slaves were employed as house ser- 
vants or labourers in the plantations of. their masters ; they were not so harshlj 
treated in Peru as in most other countries, and it was lawful for those that had earned 
a sufficient sum to purchase their liberty. In the course of time the. free .negroes 
became very numerous. There must have been a great prejudice against them, for 
they were generally accused of all the crimes that could not be discovered in the 
colony: they were idle, cunning, and addicted to stealing, and no class of people did 
more harm to the 4^ate.§ The mulattoes were considered the best aitizans in the 
country, and they enjoyed exclusively the emoluments arising from several mecbani* 
cal trades. I 

The QufchualF language was spoken throughout the whole of Pern, 
not only by Indians, but Spaniards ; it was adopted among the higher 
drcles in Lima and Quito, and4he Jesuits^ contributed to its spread, by their mtssioM 
eastward of the Cordilleras. In additionHo it, other languages were spoked in dif- 
ferent districts, as the Aimare in the neighbourhood of La Paz, and the Poufdne in 
the islands of Titieaca. 

Zncerior Pern. | The Country which we have called interior Peru, difiers in many re- 
spects from the upper and lower provinces. Its tribes did not submit so tainelj Ui 
the yoke of the Incas, and they appeared to be of a difierpnt origin from the rest of 
the Peitivians. The Spaniards gave particular names to several districts, in that 
part of Pera ; the Pampa del Sacramento, to the country between the Huallaga and 
Ucayal; the Great Pajonal, to a mountainous tract between the Fachitea, tlie Ucayal 
and the Enne. 

The province of Moxos is bounded by the Beni and Madera, and that of Chiqnito 
extends to the banks of the Paraguay. As the natives of these districts differed little 
from eaach other, it is needless to give a minute account of each province. The Indians 
KtiiTci. . I on the banks of the Ucayal and Guallaga are distinguished from the other 
native, bytheir strong Snd athletic form, their expressive features, and fair compel' 
ion. The Oaribas, one of the tribes of that people, are nearly as fair as the Spa- 
niards.** Th/p Carapachos do not resemble th^ rest of the Indians ; the mSft have 
long and thick beards ; and Father Girval thought the women not inferior in beauty 
to those of Georgia and Circassia-ft It is not wonderful that there should be no de- 

• Merciirio Pcruviano, vi5. 94 ; viii. 48 ; x. 262. f Mercurio PcmTitfio, ▼• 1^ 

♦ Idem, ibid. viii. 50. % Idem, ibid. viii. 50. | Idem, ibif \^^r' 
1 The Qirichua language was that of the court of the Incas, and is now spoken in tbe m 

rior by all cl^ases. Tbe respectable chses, however, also speak Spanish.— STBTa»««|-^ 

^•^ajero Uiiveml, xxi. p 152. ft ^^^^ »^ ^ ^^' 
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formity amoiig that j^eople, finr evmy difld timt^seemed to be of a weak constiUition 
waa put to death by its vmfeeling parents ; such bemgs wei^ supposed to be bom 
under unluckj auspkea, and it was considered crimind to allow them to live. Diii>- 
iag adolescence, a barimrous method wns employed to preserve the symmetry of the 
racQ ; it consisted in bandaging different parts of the body, so as to conform it to 
their absind notions of beauty. The Omaguas pressed the forehead and occiput of 
their children, by means of two wooden bl(^ks, in this way they rendered their faces 
broader, or, to borrow their own expressioo, made them like a full moon. The mis- 
sionaries attributed to operations of that sort, the intellectual weakness of the tribes. 
The inhabitants of these states, at one time so populous, are now greatly diminished. 
Some of the tribes are extinct ; and there are not more than two or three hundred 
individuals in othen» 

Many languages, or rather dialects, were spoken in eveiy village; the | tukML 
natives of each tribe were amrious to retain particular wotds, or any kind of noise to 
which their chieft had attacked a meamng in tkne of war. Those dialects might 
have been referred to one or two languages, but it is probable that they did not all 
spring fipom the same source. The Cacamas, for example, spoke a dialect entirely 
different fiom that of their neighboure on the banks of the Guallaga. The Panes 
are said to have had some books written in hieroglyphics, which they concealed from 
atrang^s.* 

All these petty stales were governed by caciques or princes; some of | a«f«nuBHM. 
\hem had two caciques at the same time. According to the statements | umiHc*. 
of the missionaries, polygamy was unlawful among the people, and kings only were 
permittad to have two wives. Marriage was generally brought about by the beads 
of ftmilies, snd the young persons lived together from their et^iest years. Examples 
of conjugal love and fidelity were not uncommon; nay, if we believe the Jesuits, 
there must have been more than one Artemisia among these American savages. On 
the otfa*^ hand, it cannot be denied that the marriage tie could be easily broken, and 
that the parties might regain their freedom by mutual consent 

The religion of these tribes was suited to their imperfect civilization. | BdSgioii. 
The supreme being was thought .to be an old man, who formed the mountains and 
vMeys of our earth, and chose afterwards to reside in (he heavens. He was called 
their fklher and ancestor; but neither temples nor altars were consecrated to bis ser- 
vice* Earthquakes took place as often ail he appeared on our globe; they were the 
steps of an enraged ffod, that made the mountains tremble. To show their respect 
on such occasions, all the savages left their huts, stamped, leapt, danced^ and uttered 
certain ejaculations, which were supposed to have a great effect in pacifying the 
divinity. Many worshipped the moon, and all of them believed in an evil principle, a 
«offt of devil that resided ui^der ground, whose chief delight was to torment every living 
creature. The mohanes or wizards held eommunications with the infer- I Mohraei ind 
nal spirit, and displayed their art in averting its malignant influence. The | "^""^ 
missionaries remarked, that these men were the only priests of that rude people; 
they were consulted at the breaking out of a war, and before the conclusion of a 
peace. It was their office to promise plenteous harvests, and to cure diseases ; lovers 
ravealed to them their secrets, and confided implicitly in their predictions. But their 
trade was dangerous, for many were destroyed by those they had deceived. The 
natives wore piripiris or talismans round their legs and arms. Different | lUbnun. 
infusions of plants were taken for different purposes. A young man drank that he 
might gain the affection of his mistress; the hunter to succeed in the chase ; the 
husbsidman for a good crop; and the warrior to vanquish his enemies. Of all the 
prodigies which the mohanes performed by means of their talismans, the greatest, 
but at the same time the most dangerous, was that of healing the sick. Eveiy ma- 
lady was attributed to their cunning, or the influence of their master the devil; it was 
supposed too, that a person so inflicted might discover the mohane by whose spells 
he was bound. For that purpose, a solution of the Doiwra nrbwreoj (Linneus) was 
administered to him, which, if it did not prove mortal, throw the patient into a state 

* Humbddit Taes et Moaameni. 
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of Stupor that lasted some dajs. When he was restored to his senses, he had to 
give a full account of the figure and features of the wizard that appeared to him ii 
his dream. If he was able to give a proper description, thejr forced the guflty wr* 
cerer to attend him during his illness* But it may be easily believed, tluit viaoos 
did not always spring up when they were most required, and on these occasions uy 
mohane was chosen to act the part of a physician. By this means they acquired 
some knowledge of medicine, and learnt the virtues of several plants from practice 
or tradition, but they depended too much on supernatural agency, and neglected tlie 
means that lay within their reach. 

t„anaKtMmf0t I These tribes entertained different opinions concerning tbb soul after 
<^*«>>- I death. The Majmas on the banks of the Amazons, l^lieved not onlj 
that it existed in another world, but that it still retained the human form. Being 
interrogated by the missionaries as to the nature of their doctrine, they appeared 
fearless of death, and affirmed that their deceased relatives and friends were waiting 
for them. The horo was thought to meet with a delightful reception, and his coun- 
trymen took the necessary precaution of placing a copper hatchet and an arrow by 
his side, to secure him a triumphant entry. His so\d ascended to heaven hj ^ 
milky way, that luminous grove where his ancestors spent their time in festive mirth,' 
the pleasures of war were not unjuiown, for the noise of their battles was often 
heard by their children on the earth. The vanquished, when thrown headloDg frm 
die upper regions, occasioned thunder, and were condemned to return again to this 
lower world in the form of wild beasts. 

MtiMBpij I Such notions were common to the most of these Indians, but the oa- 
ckiw- I tives on the banks of the Ucayal believed the doctrine of transmigration. 

" Wherefore, said one of them to a Jesuit, do you speak so much about my siosl 
All that you have said of hell is a fable. I am convinced that I can never be buiol 
on account of my sins; and I know the fate of men afler death. Just and wise 
caciques, brave warriors and chaste wives, inhabit the bodies of strong and btsutiful 
quadrupeds. It is for that reason that we worship them in their new shape. As to 
bad and wicked men, they wander in the clouds, or languish ia the beds of rivers; 
but no one was ever burnt in a lake of fire." 

Lmoitfttionf I Their complaints and lamentations over the dead were connected with 
ftr the dad. j ^^^^ particular tenets; they expressed their grief by imitating the howt 
ing. of tigers, the nasal cry of the monkey, or the croaking of frogs; and intimated 
in this way, to the lower animals, the loss of the person for whom they mourned. 
An aged female was appointed to close the mouth and eyes of the deceased. This 
ceremony being performed, the air was filled with the bitter groans of near relations, 
and the yells of a thousand old women, who collected themselves willingly for such 
purposes. The obsequies of a cacique lasted for several days, and the people wept 
in concert at day-break, noon, and mid-night. Some of these Indians, like Moabit^, 
cut off their hair after the death of their relatives. They not only destroyed the 
furniture of the deceased, but set fire to his cottage. The body was placed in an 
earthen vessel or painted jar, which was buried in a sequestered spot, and a covering 
of potter's clay laid over it. No monuments were erected to the dead, they eves 
levelled their graves to prevent them being discovered by strangers. , 

After the funeral rites were finished, all mention of the deceased was forbotn^ ^ 
his name and memory very soon forgotten. A different custom prevailed among w® 
Roa-Mainas, another tribe of these savages; they disinterred their dead, wheno'C' 
it was thought that the fleshy parts of the body had been worn away. The skele on 
was placed in a new cofiin, painted with hieroglyphics, and conveyed in this *^^®. 
the house of the mourners, in order that it might be held in greater veneration, i 
the lapse of a twelve-month, the remains were a second time committed to the eox^sh^ 
cmmimh. | never again to be disturbed. The Capanaguas, a tribe on the banW ^ 
the Magni, roasted and ate the dead bodies of their relatives ; that V^^^^J^^ 
part of their superstition, and inculcated by the priests.* Several of ^^®/^ I^. 
devoured their prisoners of war; the Guagas in particular were addicted lo tbw 

* Vifljero Uaivenal* 
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barottfl custom. They were not impelled by necessity to cultivate the ground, their 
forests were st<Nred with game, and their rivers with different kinds of fish. But the 
water in many places was of a bad quality, and disagreeable to the | Agiieaitiire. i 
taste; they had to till the land to obtain mas&nido, theur favourite beverage, a bitter 
and intoxicating liquor made from the roots of the yueccu 

They rec^ved ehamboa on small copper hatchets, from different | Hueheti. 
savages inhabiting the Cordilleras, and made with these instruments, others of stone. 
A Jesuit has taken notice of a circumstance, that may give us some notion of the 
value which they put upon our iron axes. One of them told Father Richter, that he 
would sell his son for an axe; the priest reproached him for his want of affection. 
The savage replied, that he had many children, that his son would not always serve 
him, but an axe might be useful to him during the whole of his hfe. The I ww nifc*. 
Iktigues of war, hunting, and fishing, had irresistible charms for these | "^"^ 
barbarians. Their weapons in the chase, and in the field of battle, were the same, 
they consisted of spears, clubs, darts, and arrows dipt in vegetable poisons. Con- 
vinced of the efficacy of their weapons, they attacked fearlessly the strongest animals 
in the forest If an arrow grazed the skin of a wild beast, it fell lifeless to the 
ground. 

Particular situations were chosen for their towns, which were built for | Towm. 
defence; they resembled semicircular forts, and had two gates of communication, 
one on tiie side of an ascent, and the other towards a plain. The whole represented 
a l)^lf moon, with its convex circumference fronting a forest By this means, when 
assailed at one of the gates, they had an outlet at the other, and were enabled to de- 
fend themselves with advantage. Some of the tribes treated their prisoners with hu- 
manity, and never employed poisoned arrows against their enemies. The missiona- 
ries added to the Spanish dominions, the vast province of Maynas. In the seven- 
teenthtand beginning of the eighteenth century, there were flourishing | Umkam 
settlements on the banks of the Manoa; but these have been since destroyed, and 
the loss of such positions as commanded the Ucayale, enabled the natives of Great 
PaJDul to throw off the Spanish yoke. That country maintained its independence for 
nearly forty years; but the missionaries from the seminary of Ocapa, and th)B schools 
of father Girval and Sobrevela, brought about a friendly intercourse with many of the 
natives. £nlightened planters too, have by their judicious measures repeopled and 
restored to Spain manjr deserted districts between the Andes and the Uallaga. 

The missions of the Jesuits to Chiquitas and Moxas were, even in a poUtical point 
of view, attended with much advantage. Afler the abolition of that order, those that 
succeeded them either neglected their duty, or were not fitted for the task. 

The districts eastward of the Andes are visited by continued droughts I cGnateor in. 
or incessant rains. During the rainy season, the plains are changed into j '»*»''*««• 
lakes, and whole plantations are sometimes submerged. The quadrupeds take 
refuge on the mountains, and shell-fish have been found adhering to the branches of 
trees. The cold east wind dries the atmosphere, and the waters gradually subside; 
the banks of rivers appear, and islands formerly indundated seem to rise from the 
deep. But the heat and excessive humidity of the climate, and the sudden changes 
to which it is liable, render the country unhealthy. In the lower districts there are 
many large rivers, and the means of communication are safe and easy ; but towards 
Upper Peru, the roads are broken by precipices, cataracts, and tor- | RmmIi. 
rents. If the traveller go thither by water, he must often quit his canoe for a bulsa or 
slight raft made of twigs; and his journey by land is not less dangerous, for he must 
pass through dark and interminable forests. 

There are gold mines in the hills to the east of the Andes, and the periodical inun- 
dations of rivers fertilize the plains. Intenor Peru seems to have been | Pniductioiii. 
at a former period covered with wood; the tamarisk and palm-tree flourish in its val- 
leys; beautiful flowers, and aromatic plants of exquisite fragrance ^row wild in many 
parts of the country. 

The sustillo, or paper insect, is found in the plain of Pampantico, and on the banks 
of the Upper Uallaga. It liyea exclusiitely on the leaves of theyacid or'AHnoaainga, 
They are consider^ delicate food by the natives, and although a great many are 
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destroyed ertiy year, their k>se is ep eed il y s^iiplied, aadlkeir MOaber i^oMsoMili 
diminished.' After hairing stript a tree of its leams, thej dsaesnd 6fom the biancb 
fiisten on its trunk, and begin the wonderful texture, which thtj instinctively weai 
They arrange themsehres in the best order, and obssive in their isorln the piost ezt 
proportion. Although the paper varies according to their number and the ^quaiitj 
their food, it is always superior in thickness and durability to the best sort that is ma 
in China. The sustillo is aheltered in the under part of an aerial tent during its met 
mOrphosis; they remain attached to the lower aide ia horizentid and vertical Unefi,i 
as to form an exact cube. In that situation the insect eavelopes itself in a coverii 
of coarse silk, and remains there, until it become a butteifly; they then leave the 
prison-house, the fragonents of which float in the air, and are whitened by the suo. 

Antonio Pineda brought a yard and a half of this paper to Madrid. A neet, i 
excellent preservation, was also sent to one of the museums ia the same city; C« 
banoha, a Jesuit, who has given an account of the sostflhi, tells us, tiiat he wrot 
several letters on that kind of paper.* 

Thadeus Hienke discovered a lai^ plain in Ghiquitas, covered with salt marshes 
their crystallized and still surftce, reflected the image of perpetual winter; smal 
saline crystals, not unlike the hoar frost, were suspended from 'die trees. 
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DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 
Ckilif Paragwfjii Terra MagManica^ or PaUtgama. 

PasciPicas and snow-covered mountains form a boundary between Chili and Peru: 
Nature too has separated that beautiful and fertile countiy from the rest of the world: 
yet the Incas had penetrated thither before the arrival of the Spaniards, but neither 
of them could maintain their conquest, or force some of the iikhabitants to give up 
their freedom. The climate is mild and salubrious; the natives are healthy and 
robust. The spring continues from the end of September to December, sjid tbeo 
the summer of the southern hemisphere begins. The north wind blows with little 
variation during the rainy season, or from the month of May to the beginning of 
Spring. A dry south wind continues throughout the rest of the year, not only in the 
country, but even at a considerable distance off the shore, t The coast consists of a 
narrow beach, abruptly terminated by lofly hills, their ridges form a fertile pl^^t 
watered bj many streams, and covered & some places with orchards, vineyards, and 
meadows.;]: 



\ • Hittoire de Perou, L p. 66. f Vancouver, t v. p. 406. , 

t ChiU (according to Mien) b comprised between the 34th gnd 44th degrees of south UtiUia^* 
bounded on the north by the almost impassable detert of Atacama, which separates it ir^ 
Peru { on the sooth by the g^ulf of Guaiteca and the Archipelago of Ghiloe. It is ^^J^^Si 
by a series of Uble heights, but u a broad espanrion of the Aades, the bfaoobes of vw^ 
mminish continually till they reach the ocean. The temperatuie of thcoosst is even ^^^1^^ 
that of the interior. January and February are the hottest season, the th«nnoiDet^^"6 




twenty in the year, ^t is veiy heavv, and is followed by diseases and a genecal ^"'V^ioBoa, 
The driest winters are succeeded by the greatest abundance. The sUteinent ^j* " j^ 
•• that the winter rains are never\ccompanied by hail, and that thunder is scarcely »"2 -ji,. 
the countiy,** is not true as to the central parts of Ohlli, as there, a winter seMoapy*^ ,^ 
out storms of hail, tUmder and lishtaing, whiA is rsaurlcaMy vivid and t^^^. . ^^ 
-^dwmtH^ oi tbecTiMte are im» ttan counterbiOsnGed by the earthquskss to vs'*^" 
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The BiMimiU of the Andes, and many volcanoes burning in the midnt of snow, 
heighten the natural beauties of this rich landscape. Gold and copper mines have 

whole coontiy is continutny lobjecC It is remtrksble, that the longer a foreigner is in the 
country, the more he it alarmed by the approach of earthquakes. At first, be will notice no 
motion whatever, whilst natives can acutely distinguish the slightest shocks. Even the brutes 
participate in the panic. For three years Mr. M. was mortified at the pusillanimity of the natives { 
after the earthquake of 1833, he frequently rose in the soundest repose, and found himself 
retreating from the room without beingisennble of any motion, and even reached the open air 
before be was Awake, and before the slioek followed the noise. The earthquake of 1823, ap- 
pesu'ed to have iu centre in the sea, somewhat to the southward of Valparaiso. It was felt at 
Copiapo on the north, and Valdivia on the south, 800 miles apart, and throughout the ^hole rang^ 
of the Cordillera to Mendoza and Cordova, which is 500 miles east of Valparaiso. A portion 
of the coast which appeared by form^ convulsions to have been'Vaised fifteen feet above the 
usuml level of the sea, was now, again, raised ihree feet. The whole coast, for many miles, 
may be said to have emerigiBd from the aea. ^he bay of Quintero was destroyed by iU bottom 
being raised four feet. 

Chili msjT be divided into Chili proper, (whidi is under the government of Santiagc^) and 
Indian Chili, (which is still possessed by Indians^ 7*he river Uio-bio has been considered as 
the line of demarcation. Chili proper, is divided into three great jurisdictions. The divi- 
sion is a natural one, each differing iff climate, r^^ources, and capabiliiifs. 1. Coquimbo, 
in the north. II. Santiagc^ in the middle. 111. Conception, to the south. l*he jurisdiction 
of Coquimbo, has the provinces of Copiapo tfnd Guauimbo. Santiago contains Quiilota, Aeon- 
cai^ua, Santiago, Melipilli, llancagua, Colchagua, and Maule. In the jurisdiction of Conception, 
are Chilian, Itats, Kere, Puchaquay. " 

Copiapo, though the largest province, has the smallest population ; the total being 10,000. 
The only inhabitants are those connected with the mines. It is tw9 hundred and fifty miles 
from north to south, and seventy-five from east to west. The country is altogether hilly, and 
destitute of vegetation, except in a few valleys that conduct tlie melied snow. In this province, 
of Coquimbo, rain is an event of rare occurrence. And there Is not a single stream desert ing 
the name of a river, although several are laid down in the maps. With the exception of the 
small rivers Copiapb and Cuaico, they are merely brooks, dry during the greatest part of the 
year. Not only provisions are conveyed from a nlistanee, but even water. In the northern 
parts are rich mines of gold and silver, but, beyond the reach of man, and where no European 
could exist. There are, also, very rich copper mines, but the expense of working them would 
exceed the proceeds. The town of Copiapo is a small poor place, seated in the valley of the 
rivulet of Copiapo, 18 leagues from the little village of Copiapo, which is near the sea sliore, 
not far from the anchorage of the bay. The village of Guasco is of very small extent. The 
country around is the most desert that can be conceived; even the Cactus is wanting. 

The province of Coauimbo extends from the river Guasco to the river Chuapa, 190 miles 
north and south, and 70 miles east and west. The Chuaca is the only stream that deserves the 
name of a river, and that scarcely ; with little water, rapid descent, and stony bottom. I'lie 
towns are Coquimbo and lllapel — both mining towns. Coquimbo is prettily situated, but small, 
and is the residence of the intendant. The harbour of Coquimbo, 12 miles from the town, is 
a tolerably large bay, well sheltered, with secure anchorage, and depth of water sufficient for 
large ships. The only trade is in copper and more precious metals, lllapel is of incondderable 
extent, 8 leagues from the mouth of the Chuapa. The mines of this province have been the 
themes of extravagant encomiums, and absurd anticipations; but the time is come, when their 
real value can be estimated. The province is not likely to increase in wealth or population as 
the more southern and fruitful provinces are, and were it not for the miserable mining opera- 
tions carried on in them, Copiapo and Coquimbo would be a desert. * 

On crossing the Chuaipa and entering the middle jurisdiction, the soil becomes more fertile. 
Quiilota extends east and west 30 miles, and north and south 120. The only stream deserving 
the name of a river, is the Concon, which is called, also, by the names of the places it passes 
through. The principal towns of this province arc, Valparaiso, QuilloU, Potaca ; there are a 
number of villages. Hie harbours, Valparaiso, Quintero, Papuelos, De la Cigua, and Pichi. 
dangue. Quiilota is a town of considerable note, nearly 20 miles from the sea, on the southern 
side of the river Concon, with a population of 8000. It has seven miserable churches, and as 
many miserable convents. The houses are poor, low, and dirty. Petrorca is at a considerable 
disunce from the sea, 100 miles from Quiilota, and 135 from Valparaiso, with a population of 
800. The province of Aconcagua has vineyarda yielding moat luxuriant crops of excellent grapes 
and olives. It surjyuses the productiveness of any other district. The provipce of Santiago 
« consists of a considerable portion of .table-land. The city of Santiago is one of the finest in 
South America, in structure, convenience, and healthiness, though it is inferior to Lima, and 
Buenos Ayres, in the elegance of its public and private buildings. It is divided into squares; 
the streets are 42 Spanish feet broad. The streets are paved with round stones and have a 
giillf r in the middle, through which water is conducted from the river Mapocho. Most of the 
btrccis are paved on one side with wrought slabs of red porphyry. The south-east extremity 
of the town is separated from the suburb of the Cagnadilla, by a grand highway, 150 feet wide. 
Vol. UI.— Y y 
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been dMcovered on ifae AimIm, and Hunboldi l»8 6bienred in Amimm^^Mtki 
whoie hilU of magnetic icon ore* Tbe banks of riven are covered with tarm^am 
aand ; but although the soil ia impregnated with many different metals, yegetatkm ap- 
pears iu its utmost luxuriance. The mountain forests are full of loAy trees ; ill ii 
PiBBti. I fruits of £urope, and a great many aromatic shrubs grow in the valleyi. 

Chili, indeed, is the only country in the new world where the culture of the gnpe 
has completely succeeded. But our knowledge of its vegetable and animal produo 
tioDs is still very imperfect ; yet it is evident tl^ they open up a wide field for tbe 
natural historian, and furnish many articles of great value in commerce. Wecanist 
classify the odoriferous and other plants which Molina* has mentioned, nor ssc^tiii 
if the Chill pine be precisely the same as a particular sort in Europe ; much lesscai 
we determine tbe real difference J>etween the ee^ars of the Andes and thoae of 
Lebanon.'}' The accounts given by many ^travellers concerning the prodigious growlb 
of the forests in these mountains seem to l»e exaggerated. .The missionaries tellvu 
that a single tree affaided a sufficient quantity of wood for a chapel sixty kei is 
length ; beams, laths, doors, windows^ and two confessionals were made from its 
venerable trunk. The MyrUu kimd and maxima are forty feet in height, and tbe 
olive tree about nine feet in circuiyference. The gjifsm in some places ia so Joog 
that the cattle are concealed among the pastures. The apples are remarkable for 
their great size, and of fourteen difforent kmds of peaches, one sort weighs oboBt 
sixteen ounces.| Muiy shrubs and plan^ are useful inlying ; the Rubia Chikm 
yields a bright red, end tbe Eupalorium Chilenae a rich yellow. A different shade of 
the same colour is obtained from the SontoUnOy and a black die is extracted from tbe 
root of the Paula ftnc/mna, gen. nor. 

AntflMii. I Molina takea.notice of thirty-six difllerent species of quadrupeds iodi* 
genous to Cliili; but many of them are little known. .The Castor huidobriut (re- 
quents the banks of lakes and rivers, but does not build sts habitation aAer the mao- 
ner of the common beaver ; the fur of this animal is much prized. The Mu8 cyaam 

But it if lamentable to see the disgusting filthmess of the people, as it is impoiAble to pa» the 
otttenaost, or even cross streets in the centre of the town, without meeting the most offensive 
exhibitions. The houses are generatiy very large. Since the reTolution, an entire new race of 
shop-keepers has risen; their numbers are daily increasing, and the riiops better fitted up. 

Valparaiso is seated at the foot of a mountainous range, which forms a semi-circaltf btTt 
open to the north. It may be said to consist of but one street, and that built on one side only. 
It is the central depot of Chili, where supplies can alone be procured by ships, and whence 
provisions are obtained for Peru. This induces vessels of all nations to anchor here, and secures 
to it a trade of considerable importance. But Conception will eventually "become the chief 
port, in preference to Valparaiso, as it offers [greater advantages, and cheaper supplies. The 
population has been greatly esaggerated. It cannot contain above 5, or at most, ^,000 persons^ 
and certainly not more than 400 Englishmen, including masters, supercargoes, and naval officen. 
Far the greater portion are sailors, and persons in the lowest sphere of life. The state of 
education is at the lowest ebb. 

7%e prwineef of ChiH may be eetimaied ue fiUotn .• 
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• Molina's Natural History of Chili, )»a«ffim 
\ Bonnycastle, vol. ii. p. 246. 
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M fiot mdike fb« eitnind moufle, bm •iu^eftra are rounder, and its hair is grey. The 
CkinaUm f^Mmhmiger is cohered with a^ fine^ ash-colooied wool of a suffireient 
length for spuming. The Mw mociltmw, and Chilian squirrel, are two other animak 
peculiar to the countfy. 

Oopiapo is bounded on the east by the Andes, on the west by the Great I p^^e^ ,^ 
Ocean, on the south by Cpquinibo, and on the north by the deserts of | •«»•. 
Atacama. It is about a hundred leagues in extent from north to south, and is famed 
for its copper, fossil salt, sulphur, and lapis lazi^. Copiapo, the capita! of the dis* 
trict, is an inconsiderable town, about twelve leagues from the sea ; its population is 
less than 12,000 souls. Coquhnbo, sometimes called La Serena, is the chief town 
in a partido of the same name ; the streets are shaded with myrtle trees, and arranged 
so as to form squares ; a garden, well stored with frait tr^s, is attached to every 
house. 

The land in the neighbourhood of Coquimbo and Guasco is impregnated with me» 
taliic substances. The <^pper is valuable, and of the best quality ; 10,000 hundrei^ 
weights were annually exported to Spain, and 30,000 to Lima. « The province of 
Quillota is about twenty-five leagues from north to south, and nearly tw%nty-one from 
east to west The capital, St. Martin de la Concha, er Qoillota, is buil^upon a fer* 
tile valley on the banks of the Acencagua ; but the flourishing city of Y alMraiso has 
; of late years attracted most ofthe settlers. It stands on the base and ^de^f a steep 
hill, and is inconveniently situated for building. Trading vessels from tiima take in 
their cargo at Valparaiso, which consists, for the most part, of ^eat, ftitt»w, leather, 
cordage, and dried foiits ; the inhabitants receive in exchange tobacco^ soger, and 
spirits. The harbour is much exposed to the north wind, but the ships make generally 
three voyages during the summer, or from the month of November to June. 

Santiago, the capttalof Chili, was founded in the year 1541 , by Pedro de Valdivia. 
It was originally calle<}^ueva Estremadura, its streets are wide and well paved, its 
gardens are watered by canals, and the principal square is adorned with a fine foun* 
tain. The town is bounded on one side by a hill, and on the other by a large plain. 
The palace, the court of royal audience, the town-hall, the prison, and the^tRedral, 
are the most remarkable public buildings. The last edifice was planned and begun 
by two Englishmen, the mint is the work of a Roman architect. The governor and 
the primate of Chiti resided at Santiago. The extensive diocese, of which it is the 
chief town, was erected by Paul lY. in the year 1561. As the capital is* the centre 
of all the internal traffic of the country, it is well stored with every sort of merchan- 
dise, and there are more shops in it than in any other city of Chili. Its population 
and commerce increased rapidly ; the former, before the late revolution, { [gf^^^ 
was said to be more than 50,000 souls. The inhabitants are gay and | uiit. 
hospitable, and in these qualities excel their countrymen in the old worid. Music and 
dancing are there, as well as in most other places of Spanish America, the favourite 
amusements of the people. 

Petrorea, renowned for its gold mines,* lies eastward of Santiago ; like those of 
Peru, they are situated in the region of perpetual snow. The ore on the mountain 
of Upsallata is so valuable that a quintal of it is generally sold for sixty Spanish marks. 

Talca is the chief town in the partido of Maole, a district abounding in wine, corn, 
and cattle. The capital is built near two hills, many amethysts are found on the one, 
and the other consists of a particular sand or cement called talc. There are gold 
mines in the fertile province of Puchacay, a country in which agriculture repays 
abundantly the labours of the husbandmen, the ear of com oflen contains more than 
sixty grains, and the vine bears in the same proportion. The meadows are covered 
with herds : in the year 1797, fat oxen were sold for four crowns, and the price of a 
sheep was less than a doUar.f Conception, or Pence, was founded by Valdivia, and 
Greyed in 1751 by an earthquake. The inhabitants then chose a place for their 
l^wn in the beautiful valley of Mocha at a league's distance from the former site ; 
it has since that time been called Mocha, or New Conception. The population is 

• UlIot,BookViii.chap.9. 

I Voygge de la Perouse, t. ii. p. 60. Sec Ff uilUe, t. i. p. 312, and t. li. p. 345. 
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nupposed to Bjiceed 19,000 flowb. Th« eoii«giAir of llie t»wB tammmiM <be 
tcoops on the Auracanian frootier. Tbo place is cbieflj of importance fron ite vid- 
nity to Conception Bi^^ one of the best in Spanish Ameriea. The 'fortressefl of 
Anuicos and Tucapel were erected U^ check the incursions of Indians now reduced 
to a state of subjection. There is a good haibour in the town of Vaidivia, and pteotj 
of timber in the adjacent country* The archipelago of Chonoa or Chilo6, coosifltiag 
of forty-seven ialandai is situated on a gulf near the southern eaBtremity of (M. 
Thirty-two of them were col<mized by Spaniards and Indians, the rest are unioha* 
bited. Isla Crrande, or Chilo^y is jthe most considerable in the group, its name \m 
been given to the whole archipelago. It is well wooded, and produces as mucb 
com as is sufficient for the consumption of the inhabitants. The sea port of Sui 
Carlos de Cbarcao, and tly town of San Jiian de CastcOf are the moat remarkable 
places in the island. The whole population of Chilo6 amounts to 25,000 souk, and 
the language spoken by the islanders, differs in some respects from that of the colo- 
nists on the mainland. The climate is not unwholesome, but the country is subject io 
earthquakes. A ve|y dreaifiul one took place in the year 1737 ; the Guaytecas, a group 
of islands to Ifte south, were covered with ashes, which destroyed almost eveiy oort 
of vegetation for a period of thirteen years.* The two islands of Joan FennDdes 
are 110 leagues from the coast of Chih ; the largest was discovered in 1563, by a 
Spaniard, f h<\ gave it his own name ; since that timh, it was so much pniied bj 
early navigators, that it has b^en thought an earthly paradise* It is not more tban 
four leagues iniengtb from east to west ; the conntry in general is mountaioouS) but 
interspersed with* woods and fertile valleys. Its chief ^vantage ai;ises from its beiog a 
good resting place for ships. Many English navigators touched there in their voyages 
round the world. It has been occupied for more than fiAy years by Spanish settittv, 
who have erected a battery, and built a town on the island.f The name of Mafl4- 
tierra, or near the land, has been given to the largest, the oAer is generally oalkd 
Mas-afuero, or the more remote. The Isla de CiShos is an uninhabited rock at no 
great distance from the south-western extreanity of Juan Femandes* The cedar 
and saifdal^rees grow on these islands. Two persons, whose romantic adventorts 
gave rise to the novel of Robinson Crusoe, resided on one of them. Alezandai 
Selkirk, a Scotsman, being left by his fellow sailors, lived there for four or five jemi 
and obtained a scanty sufa«istenee by hunting ; the other, a Mosquito ladiao, ww 
abando^d by a party of Buccaneers. 

amwaChiB, I Cuyo, formerly a Chilian province, is separated from thenpost of the 
m coya | countoy by the Andes, and for that reason sometimes called Trowios^^- 
It is bounded on the north by Tucuman, on the east by the deserts of Buenos Ajrest 
and on the south by Patagonia. That part of the Andes which divides it from Chib 
is exposed to violent and frequent storms. The climate of Cuyo is variable; oo tbo 
high grouuds, the winter is intensely cold, and the plains are scorched by t)ie suoi- 
mar's heat. The country, for want of moisture, is barren; in the neigbbourbood of 
rivers or even of canals, it is verdant and fruitful. The eastern part consists of ^' 
fSe plains, unlike those of the Oronoko, or La Plata, they are covered with lofty ^^^^ 
A remarkable species of the cocoa palm is not uncommon in the valleys; its leav^ 
resemble the aloes, and the centre of its trunk is so soft, that the iaht^itaats uso it 
for making cloth, which, if it be not very fine, is at least strong and flexible* 1^ 
only lately that the gold and silver mines in the north of Cuyo have been ^^^ 
Lead, sulphur, coal, and gypsum are found on the mountains, and salt is essil/ <^ 
tained from the lakes and marshes. The hills near St Juan de la Frontera are com- 
posed of white marble; the people use it for making lime or building bridges across 
the canals that irrigate their fields. ' The wealth of the district depends <5fa>«^°°jf '[ 
of the surrounding countriea, and it must be greatly increased if ever the ^^^^? 
China or the cast extends to the southern or western shores of America. Mesoosa) 
the capital of Cuyo, is a flourishiiig city, and its population is rapidly increanng* 
TueuBMBi. I The province of Tucuman,! * country little frequented, aod coosc- 

• Vwjcro Univerml, xv. p. J66. 

t KeUiion de M. MoSs, Annates des Voyages, xvi. p. 169. gj 

i Sec note, p. 365, under head of Buenos Ayrea, lor Mendoza, Goidoo, &c— /"*'• **^ 
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queatlj not verjr aooiirat«ly knows, lies lo the nortb-east or Cujo. Branches of tho 
AndM traverao it on IIm north, the rest of the district is one immense plain. Many 
rivers in Tucnman are changed into large sheets of water, from which they never 
issue. The Rio Salado falls into £1 Men Chiqneto and the Rio Dolce, after a course 
of two hundred leagues, imites with the Salado, and is lost along with it. These 
lakes, occasioned hy the inundations of rivera, are not very deep. The land in many 
places is impregnated with fossil salt, and the water of every pool or river in that part 
of the country is brackish land disagreeable to the taste. The cattle devour eagerly 
the salt on the herbage; it is indeed necessary to their existence, for they perish if 
deprived of it for a short time. Saltpetre may be collected on the plains ; the ground 
is frequently whitened with it after a shower. Although there is hardly any transition 
from winter to summer, the climate has been considered healthy and salubrious. Tho 
districts watered by rivers afford rich pasture, and are generally covered with sheep 
and ojcen. Of the wild aninuls, the deer and different sorts of game are the roost 
common. The soil is well adapt^d for the culture of maize, cotton, or ttidigo. 
Swarms of wild bees frequent the forests between the Dolce and Salado, and the 
aramoM weaves on the tnees its beautiful net^Vork of silver-coloured silk.* Mr. Helm 
states that there are in Tucuman two mines of gold, as many of copper and lead, otio 
of silver, and another of rock salt The Quebracho tree, so called from its excessive 
hardness, grows in the vicinity of San Miguel; the axe is sometimes broken before 
the tree can be cut asunder. The-commerce of Tucuman consists of com, wine, 
and cattle. It is computed that 60,000 mules are fattened every year on the valley 
of Lerma, previous lo their being exposed for sale at the great annual fair. The prin- 
cipal towns of the province are San Felipe or Salta; its inhabitants, and especially 
the lower orders, are often afflicted with a species of leprosy, and the women are dis- 
figured by goitres at an early age; Jujui, built near a volcano that emits clouds of 
dense air, and a great quantity of dust;! Cordova, the residence of a bishop, and tho 
finest city in the country. The university of the Jesuits at that place was considered 
a good seminary of education. A few villages, scattered over the wide plains of 
Tucuman, have been sometimes dignified with the name of towns. London was 
founded in 1655, to commemorate the marriage of Mary, queen of England, with 
Philip the Second of Spain. We may form a tolerably correct notion of these towns 
from the letters of Cattaneo a Jesuit The following is an extract from one of them : 
'' The Provincial-general set out with his secretary to visit the different settlements 
in Tucusian, on their way to Rioja, a town about two hundred leagues north-east of 
Cordova, they had to travel along a road as solitary as it was difficult of access. 
Thehr progress was slow, for the path was surrounded by precipices. About tho 
twentieth day of their journey, the secretary, who had gone before his companions, 
fell asleep under the shade of a tree. The muleteer came up to him, and remarked 
that a person of his condition ought not to sleep in a street. The secretary, asto- 
nished at such a rebuke, replied that he had travelled three weeks and had long since 
despaired of everseeing Rioja.. You are now there, rejoined the muleteer, this is tho 
marine! place, and the convent is behind the trees." The inhabitants of Tucumap, 
free from the cares and disquietude of great towns, enjoy the blessings of a country 
life. Their groves resound to the music of dancing; the shepherds and shepherdesses 
sing to the accompaniment of a rustic guitar, alternate strains ruder but not unlike 
those of Theocritus or Virgil; even the Christian names of the people are pastoral, 
and remind the traveller of old Arcadia.^ 

The country watered by the Plata has been generally called Paraguay, I pan«DaT or 
although to speak correctly, that name should be confined to a single | B*»MAyitte 
province. 

It has already been remarked that the valleys in the province of Chaco I Aspect orite 
and the districts westward of the Great River, are impregnated with salt | «^<"^- 
and ttitve. These plains are sometimes overwhelmed by moving sands, or rendered 

* ViAJero Universal, xz. p. 126—139. f ffl^m, ibid. laPl 

i For inttsnce, Nemesio, Goigonio, SpiridioD, Nazsris, i{udewiada,^e. ReorginiMcion de 
las oolonias orieatales de U Plata, he. Addrewed to Charles the IV. of Spain. 
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imwholesome by marshes, into which the rivera flow for want of a sullicient decKrilf 
to carry them to the ocean. But the face of nature i& yery different on thb eastern 
banks of the Plata. Hills extend from that river to the Ursguay, which flows down 
steep and lofty mountains before it reaches the sea. On the one side the whole 
country is of the primitive, and on the other of the alluvial formation. The mpid Vn- 
guay, shaded by thick forests, becomes very broad near its mouth, and surpasses in 
magnitude the Rhine or the Elbe; even at four hundred miles up the river, the dis- 
tance from one bank to another is more than a league. It is navigable till within 
seventy leagues of the sea, or as far as Salto Ghico ; the test of its course is broken by 
torrents. 

The country near Buenos Ayres is fertile, but ill supplied with wood ; its sandy 
soil is mixed with a rich black mould. The pampas extend to the south, and the 
view is bounded by these deserts. A stunted shrub, or even a tud of marine plasty 
itirwtMMi I is seldom seen by the weaiy traveller. The great increase of European 
^"^ I horses and oxen, both in a wild and domestic state, is a remarkable cw* 

cumstance in the natural history of these countries. M. IVAzara, who has mtnotely 
examined this subject, states that horses and oxen were imported from the year 1530 
to the year 1550. Many of the horses are now wild, and ten thousand of them are 
sometimes seen in a single herd. The greater number are of a dark sorrel colour, 
they are easily broken, and not inferior to the common horse. The oxen in the pitK 
vince of Chiquito and the plains of Monte Video are as useful to the colonists, as the 
rein deer or camel to the LajHanders or Arabs; they not only afford diem nourish* 
ment, but their hides are an important article in trade; cups and spoons are made of 
the horns, and the leather is converted into pitchers, matrasses, and cloaks; candles, 
soap, and a particular sort of oil, are obtained from the tallow. The cattle in Monte 
Video are larger than those in the neighbourhood of Salamanca, which are supposed 
to be the largest in Spain. One breed is remarkable for its small head and thick hair. 
The chiroa is another variety, so called from its erect and conical horns. The wild 
herds of oxen may be easily tamed ; it is probable that they might be a scarce of riches 
in the hands of a more industrious people. But the inconsiderate avarice of hunt- 
ers has incited them to destroy immense numbers of these animals. From the Falk* 
land islands to the 27th degree of south latitude, the cattle seldom freqoent the bar- 
rero$i or saline and nitrons lands ; the waters and pastures of the coontiy contain per* 
haps a sufficient quantity of salt. Nearer the equator, they thrive only in the vicinity 
of these lands. The barreros^ says D'Azara, are necessary for their existence. 
ciMoi.itative I Eastern Paraguay and a great portion of Bra^l confirm the truth of 
^^^ I his remark. Chacos is almost wholly occupied by Indian tribes, and all 

of them are still in a savage state. Some change both Uieir country and nane, in 
order to conceal themselves more effectually from their enemies. The l^iUSf ^^^'^ 
language is said to be different from most of the American dialects, have done so more 
than once. 

The Gitaicuras^ the most warlike of these Indians, are nearly extinct Their de« 
population is the effect of their barbarous habits; it is not uncommon for parents to 
destroy tlieir children.^ A like custom prevails among the Lmgtms* The GtatMs 
are the least savage of these Indians, yet tliey have hardly any notion of religion, the 
women are devoid of humanity, they have been known to buiy their own chiWie^ 
alivct The Enimagaa and GnerUmes accompany each other in their emigrations; 
the JVfbyos, who are generally at war with them, live by agriculture, and force their 
AUponei. I slaves to cultivate the ground. But of all these tribes the Ahim^ ^ 
the most renowned, their number amounted formerly to five or six thousand soiiSf 
they inhabited Yapizlaga, a country on the banks of the Plata,! between t*»«.^!; ^ 
30th degrees of latitude. They surpassed other savages in subduing the wild borsj 
and in the use of the bow. Their wariike spirit proved formidable to the »P 
nards, and the labours of the missionaries amongst them were attended with n 
suocess. Defeated in several battles, the Abipones were at last reduced to se ' 

• D'Axara, Voyage au PartgiTay^ ii. 146— Ur. + Mc'"^ »^'*'- P'^ ^' 

Dobritshofer, de Abipombut. 
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for pioleciton fiom tbe settlen. Since thai period they have gradually decayed. 
The featuiea of the men are regular; the wOToen are nearly as fair as those of Spain. 

Paraguay derives its name from the Payaguas, a treacherous and I pmguay 
decettfiS people that subsist by fishing. It was believed that they wor- | p>«p«r* 
shipped the moon, but D' Azara denies that they had any religious creed ; contrary, 
however, to the custom of neighbouring savages, they covered their buiying places, 
and preserved, with superstitious care, whatever was lefl by the dead.^ The Por- 
tuguese having passed tbe frontiers fixed by several treaties, not only invaded the 
territoiy of the Payaguas, but established the military station of New Coymbra on 
the right bank of the river. The conquest of Spanish Paraguay might have been 
facilitated from the advantages which such a position afforded them.^ 

There is no reason to believe that the mines of Brazil extend as far | Mmei. 
as Paraguay. In the manuscript dedicated to the king of Spain, which has been 
already quoted, no notice is taken of any gold mines in the country, although men- 
tion is made of an inconsiderable one near the Uraguay, and this fact gives addi- 
tional weight to the statements of the Jesuits.]; Paraguay produces the famous 
Brazilian tre|, but it is much more common in the beautiful country from which it 
derives its name* The cotton plant is seen throughout the province, and the sugar 
cane grows without culture in the marshy grounds. Dragons-blood, cinchona, nux 
vomica, and vanilla, are the common productions of the countiy. The pomegranate, 
the peach, the fig, the orange tree, and a variety of palms, flourish in rich luxurianee. 
The leaves of a species of ilex are made into the matt^ or Paraguay tea so much 
used in South America. The most extensive plantations are near New Villarica and 
the mountains of Maraeayu. If the labourers be deprived of that western tea, they 
refuse to work the mines. The quantity sold eveiy year in Peru, Chili, and Buenos 
Ayres is worth more than two millions of dollars. Paraguay tea is more used in 
these countries than CRinese in England; the twigs are put in with the leaves, and it 
is taken through a sflver or ghiss tube. 

D'Acara takes notice of three different kinds of siaun, the mtrf^tiotfia, | Aaiamh, 
the eoy, and the earaytu The last sort is the most common; from sun-rise to sun- 
set the woods re-echo its hoarse and dismal cries. The large armadillo borrows in 
, the forests, and a smaller species haunts the plains. Guazou, which is said to be 
like our word gazelle, is a general name for four kinds of wild deer, different from any 
in the old world. The jaguar, the Fdis pardaliay and the ervaj are species of the 
tiger cat, that have been only seen in America. 

There is no considerable town in the province of Paraguay, the capi- | towm. 
tal, Asuncion or Neuska Senora de la Asuncion, was at first a small fort built on an 
angle made by the eastern bank of the Paraguay, about eighteen miles from the furst 
meath of the Pikomayo. It became in time the chief town of the diocese; its 
streets are ill buill and inconvenient from their many windings. The population 
consisted formerly of about two thousand Spanish colonists, and several thousand 
Mestizoes and Indians. The climate is temperate, and the adjacent country rich 
and fertile; throughout tbe year many of the trees are either in foljage or loaded 
with fruit The trading boats from Buenos Ayres to Asuncion take two or three 
months to ascend the Plata. The only difiiculty in sailing up that river proceeds 
from the force of the descending current, for the passage is made more easy by the 
prevailing south winds. The oSier towns in Paraguay, with the exception of Guru- 
guaty and Neembuco, are unworthy of notice* The population of the first amounted, 
some years ago, to 2250 inhabitants, and that of the latter to 1800 souls. The pa- 
ri^es consist for the most part of country houses, a few of which are situated in 
the vicinity of a church or chapel, and the rest removed at a great distance from 
each other. The Indians dwelt in hovels, but the Jesuits built villages for stich as 
were converted. It appears from an official report, that in the year 1804, the popu- 
lation ofv the whole province was less than a hundred thousand souls. The countries 

• 
* D'Azara, Voyaji^e au Paraguay, ii. 119— 149L 
t Keorc^niMcioii <le las Coloniss, &c 
i Muratori. Murator Missions du Paraguay* p. ^7^- ^ j 
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fjff^^i^g^ OB I eftstwurd of' the Parana w^e dividcMl into three i>roTfaice6 ; the fint wis 
*aun«wy | the government of Corieirtes and the tniMons oetween the Parana and 
Uraguay; the second, Uraguay, between that river and Uie Rio Negro; Bndtbc 
third, Monte- Video, between Rio Negro and the ocean. But all these divisioiuiare 
commonly supposed to form a part of Paraguay. The vegetable productions of 
these provinces are very valuable ; the sugar cane grows in abundance; the wood 
of some trees is well adapted for building ships, others are used for dying; theeoo^ 
tiy produces lint, cotton, and the most usefbl plants of Brazil. The popuklioo ini 
been calculated at forty thousand Spanish colonists, sixty thousand conqusred b 
ifotWetiita. I dians, and several thousand savages. The Guaranis extended their «€<• 
tlements to these remote regions. The Chamias, a very watlike tribe, defended 
with much bravery the banks of the Plata against the inroads of European invaden. 
The natives are silent, morose, and ignorant of dancing, an amusement so commoii 
among the American savages. There are several guttural words in tteir langnage, 
which our alphabet cannot express. 

rkmm. I Monte Yideo derives its name from a mountain near the city. The 
town is completely enclosed with fortifications, and situated on the Plata, at twenty 
leagues from its mouth. The harbour, though exposed toth^ north-east winds, i^ 
the best on that river. The streets are not pnved, and the inhabitants are ill supplied 
with spring water. The population, consisting of Spaniards, Creoles, and Indicftf) 
amounts to fi(\een or twenty thousand souls; but a great many of the inhebitaiAt 
reside in the subuibs and vicinity of the town. Maldonado, a plate of some impor- 
tance in this province, is built on the same side of the Plata as Monte Yideo; its 
harbour is large and spacious, and trading vessels pass fi^m it to Buenos Ayns. 
MMrioBioTUM: I The Jcsuits sent their missionaries to these provinces* Some have eon* 
^""^ I sidered'such institutions as the germs of a future ertpire,*and cstnbliw- 

ments, the unsuccessful results of which, religion and humanity must ever dcpto>rf) 
have been embellished by zeal or degraded by envy. These enlightened and judicio«s 
monks, ih their endeavours to civilize the Indians, did not conime themselves to the 
spread of the gospel. But it must be confessed that they used their temporal advan- 
tages with the utmost moderation and pi^idence. 

The formation of these colonics along the banks of the Parana and Uraguay, hjiS' 
been attributed to the hardships which the Indians suffered from the tjrranny of the 
Portuguese. Eveiy plantation was governed by two Jesuits; a curate was placed 
at the head of the secular administration, and it frequently happened that be eowd 
not speak the language of the Indians. The viee eurate, or companion, was a subor- 
dinate officer, to whose care the conversation and spiritual improvement of the ^^^^ 
wore committed. Their only laws were the gospel and the will of the ^^^ JTl 
magistrates chosen from the Indians were so manv mstruments ihfhenandsW 
curate; they had no authority in criminal cases. The natives <9f hoth ^^^^x^^ 
obliged to labour for the welfare of the community, and no individual ®"J^^\^^ 
right of property. The curate, as guardian of the public treasure, managed the J*r 
duce of a colony's industiy, and it was his duty to cloth^ and maintain every p^ 
in the state. No distinction of rank was known among these Indians; their govc ^j 
ment might be regarded as a transition from biarbarism to progressive ^'7^'*^^^ Oic 
is true that the Indian had no excitement to emulation, for the industrious * ^^^ 
indolent had the same fare and the same enjoyments; but the sway ef the ^.^^ 
was admirably adapted for these ignorant and fierce tribes ; at all ®^®"**J; ^fycs; 
lived happily under it, and were treated as children ine«pahle of governing th«o^.^^^| 
savages accustomed to rapine and bloodshed, or to live as the slaves of the 85^ ' 
OiMi|iii*iii I regarded the Jesuits as their fathers and benefactors. Such a ^^ .^^ 
;g22 *• I to their masters was the chief cause of the hatred agaiost "*"^^jg|,ed 
Father Aguilar complains, in his apology for his conduct, that Spanish ^'"^.^-^fcs, 
the Indians not only to submit to the King oX Spain, but to the Spaniards tliwn^ ^^^ 
and even to their domestics and slaves. The poor Indian ^as thus ^J^'^f i j^,aiju*t 
the caprices of a task-master and a neg|-o, or was punislicd for having rcucUe ^ ^^ 
his conquerors. The natives were baptized ; they learnt the decalogue, ^ ^^^^^ 

rm of prayer; this was the commen^cement of that spiritual insitiXcUoBi 
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the cmtttiocfs pneato limited their ffrat effbrta. The Indtang wove the cloth which 
they wore. They were instructed in the meohanieal art» by Jesuits who came from 
£urope for that purpose. The men went barefoot, and the women's garment con- 
sisted of a single shift without sleeves, the climate rcoidered a warmer dress super- 
fluous. The curates employed the moderate profits arising from agriculture, in 
purchasing instruments, utensils, and arms. The neophytes carried into I commcfce or 
the Spanish settlements, hides, cloth, tobacco, and Paraguay tea. These | «^'«*«*** 
articles were delivered over to a procurator-general of Uie missionaries, who sold or 
exchanged them to the best advantage. This person wa» obliged to give an exact 
account of all his transactions, and, after deducting a very small sum as a compen- 
sation for his trouble, to employ the remainder in the most profitable manner for the 
Indians. The natives converted by the missionaries were free, and phced under the 
protection of the King of Spain; every man paid willingly to the monarch the annual 
tribute of a dollar, as an acknowledgment of his dependence. They were not only 
obliged to join the Spanish standard in the event of a war, but to arm themselves at 
their own expense, and to contribute their assistance in erecting fortifications. Their 
services in the war against the Portuguesje are well known. But the Catholic despots 
in £urope, regardless of the most sacred conventions, felt little remorse in treating 
their American subjeota in a manner unexampled in the annals of nations. About 
the year 1767, a part of their territory was ceded by Spain to the King of Portugal, 
an exchange for Santo-Sacramento. The Jesuits were unwilling to accede to this 
treaty, or allow themselves to be transferred from one nation to another, without 
their own ooaaeot*— -The Indians had indeed recourse to arms, but they were easily 
repulsed and defeated with great slaughter. The weakness of their resistance proved 
sulBciently that difference of opinion existed among their chiefs. The | sxpoiiion or 
Jesuits were driven out of America in the year 1767, and their neophytes | ** ^^^^ 
were placed on an equaUty with the rest of the native tribes. Since the expulsion 
of the order, other mEonks hare been less eager m the cause of conversion, and the 
Indians have suffered increased hardships. Merchants and military commanders 
have begun anew their rigorous exactions. It is stated in a ministerial report,* 
addressed to his Catholic Majesty by an enemy of the Jesuits, that thirty villages, 
founded by them, contained, according to the most accurate census, 82,066 inhabi- 
tants in the year 1774. At the time of the expulsion of the Jesuits, their population 
exceeded 92,000 souls, l>ut within these few yea^ it has been reduced to less than 
l^e half of that number. The Portuguese, who were formerly confined within their 
own limits, have seized upon seven of these villages ; and, to check their invasions, 
it has been found necessary to re-establish the military regulations of the Jesuits. 
The inference derived from this statement is obvious ; if the Indians have made any 
progress in civilization since the year 1767, if they enjoy any privileges, if a few 
individuals amongst them clothe themselves afler the Spanish fashion, or if in certain 
districts they can acquire property, we observe only in these detached instances, 
some effects of that excellent institution which a tyrannical and blind policy has 
been unable to destroy. 

Santa Fe and the capital of the whole viccroyalty were the principal I buaim 
towns in the government of Buenos Ayres, according to its former limits, j ^^"^ 
The metropolis was the residence of a viceroy and a bishop ; it was also the seat of 
a royal audience, and several other public institutions, t 

* Ueorganisftdon de las Indias, etc. MS. 

t Two hite English travellers, Head and Miers, have published some particulars with respect 
to Buenos Ayres and Chili, to which the reader would do well to refer. It appears that the 
mining associations of England are likely to be much disappointed in theu- ezpecUtions of 
profit in these regions, and will probably abandon their undertakings. 

In Buenos Ayres the walls of the bouses are so damp that it is cheerless to enter them; and 
Mgar and all deliquescent aahs are found nearly dissolved. But this dampness does not appear 
to be unhealthy. Travellers and the Inhabitants do not complain of rheumatism or colds. Tim 
water is extremely impure, scarce, and expensive. The town badly paved and dirty. The 
floors paved with bricks, cracked, and in holes ; and the roofs without ceiling. The &a»lies 
have no idea of warming; themselves but by a fire of charcoal,* Although meat is at a low 
price, tite articles with wliich it i» dressed are dear, and make living cxpcu^ilve. Buenos Ayrc 
Vol. III. — Z z 
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oftkeNlobntyaritodimile. UitlHttlliatlieiindkttQaf apfaa^ 



W iMf ritaited, and fh« provia«e»flr JEKo de k l^lAta «« wHhcNtt a 1 
potttion Si ftsed upon, the torn if SIMMS A^rMviUloM Hi inpoftin^ ThemiftpiHitf 
paMM»Mthe«Hl0f tlieCoidUkaNbalKMrt900iiiU€tinbr^ and dBfided iiilM> r«p« 
qf dif&rMil climate and produce. On leaving Buenos Ajrres, the fint re^on ia covered, for 
180 iBile% with clover and thistles ; the second region (480 nules) prodocea long grass, without 
a weed ; and the third, reaching the hase of the Cordiilera>i ia a grave of low treeaand sbruH 
In which such beautUbl order is obaerved, that one majr gsDop between tiien in ^eiy divee^ 
tioo. The two last have nearly the aane appeamce thnugkottt the jmr. The trees nd 
fhtuba are eveigceeasi And th^ gieaa only changea from green to biown. The fint mion 
varies with the Jom seasons. In winter the leaves of the thistles are luxuriant, and the whok 
surface has the appearance of a turnip field. Hie clover U also rich and strong, and the v'tU 
cattle are granng at full liberty. In spring the clover haa vanished, and the leaves of the 
thpHtaaae extended. In a awmtb the whole reglen becewean wood ef thklkwi tenor dercs 
Ibet high, in fttU hh)oau The atema of the thiaUea are so etoan and stioi«, thnt, udepesdcat 
of the prickles, they form an inmenetrable barrier, which has arisan ao suddenly, that so O' 
„ « ._L.*._. 1 J L-..U — Before summer is over the thistles are dead. Slid the 



Of the pricklea, they form an inmenetrable I 

vadingannynughtbeimpriaonedbythem, B 

violenoeef the pampero or hurricane levela them wttb the gnmnd, wlMbre they nmidly decom- 

pose, and the clover agmn •quieUy appears. If nullionacf inbabitanta could be suddenly phcd 

on theae pempaa ^ey would have nothing to do but drive out their cattle to graMb and with- 

out praparation plgug^ what f^rouad they pkaaed. Bat th^ can hudfy he aaid to be paopl^ 



ro or numcane levela them wtm the gnmnd, wtMbre tbey nmidiy cieconi- 
;mn ^uieUy appears. If nullionacf inbabitanta could be suddenly phcd 
would have nothing te do but drive out their cattle to grascb aad with- 
. . _. , ^^ki what muad they pkaaed. BatthdJrGanhaid^heaaidtobepsoiM 

Between the few aettled inbabitanta or gauchos^ and the roving Indiana who inhabit tne muH 
t of the pampas, a cruel exterminating war is carried on« The Indiana, alwajrs on boiW' 
k, are, however, incapable of acting on foot, and are easily repulsed. The chmate of (be 
pampaa is aubject to great difierenoe of temperature, though the gradual ehangea ot very 
regular. The winter ta as cold m an Bnglish November. The summer ia very oppseaavdi 
hot. But the whole pampaa eifoy an atmosphere as beautiful and salubrioua aa the most bealtlijr 
parts of Greece and Italy, without the malaria. The south-west wind or pampers, genentc4 
by the Andes, rushes over the plsins with a violence which it isaimoat impossible to withstands 
but they make the weather afterwards particularly healthy and agreeable. The conntiy invivf 
been aettled only with a riew to mUung operations^ the settlements and towns are plased in 
the moat impracticahte situations^ and soattered 5 and TOO mileafrom each other, and are wholly 
inapplicable to the system which should now be adopted. On tbe gwat pampas there ue, 
beskies Buenos Ayrei^ four towns: San Louis, near the centres Mendosa, near the Ibotof ibc 
Gerdllleraa.(both theae are in the road from Buenoa Ayrea to Cluli) i Coidova, at the foot of 
n range of northern mountaina of the mme namet and Santa 76, on the beidem of the nnf 
Pamna. These ia also Sao Joan, abont 300 milea northward of Mendoam. TbeprOfiaMsaie 
nil jealous of each other. 

Thepolic^of tl^e town of Buenoa Xymaia to break the power of the monks snd prietti, 
who have stdl great influeaoe in the diatant provineea. Most of the convento have been wp* 
preased, and the general wish of afanoat all partieaia to sopprem^erenMinder. Occssioiiaur 
an old mendicant friar la aeen, but Ua emacmted cheek andaunken eyeaihow that his iofluence 
is gone. The number of the gauduia (inhabitama of the country) ia very amall, and the setue- 
menta at great distancea fhmi each other. Hany of them are deaeended ftoro the best ftm)i{<« 
in Spain { they posaem good ouumer^ and often very noUe aentimenta. They iovarisbly ute 
off their hate on entering a roam, and have a dignity very Mmarkable. Thrir hats f*"^'*'? 
oonrist of one room, in which all the fionily Uve, boyi^ girfa^ meiv woneo, and cWm *" 
hiiddled tflf^r, and thia abode U filled with Sem and bugs aa large aa beetkp, m «k^ 
whole fimuly, to avoid them, aleep on the ground in firont of their dweKng. Thefbodof tM 
people b UtHoolae Oian beef and wa^er, and the waler pot alwaya good or essily procurtOi 
The skeletons of horaeaf he^ are used in these psns for stoob, smTsII the dooKsUesrrioKe- 
menta are misersble in the extreme. Tbeboys^befom tbey can wi^aieentmaled with m 
knives^ and from the age of four vanrs are accustomed to ride, which of ceurto tbsy W^ 
Sreat perfection, though atiU vaat^ aurpaaaed by the Paaqms Indiana in thedcsianias«Ma|«^ 
ment of 4he horse, who^ from constant riding, are rendered ahnoat unable to vslk. >"» 
Caochoia often eathnable, and always hospiuble. The women have hterally nothing to a^ 
nnd aeMom wall^ or ride. They all have fiimUics, whether married or not IttscedvoDi**^ 
ibr the prieau to have lamilies, and they acknowledge them without hesitation. .^ 

. There are two ways of travelling acrom the Pampas, In earriagea or on horsebartc J^ 
earriagea are heavy, and slung on hide ropes, which mske them easy enough. All ^*2 
work, even the spokca and felUea of the wheels^ are bound with hide^ which >< ^ ^^ the 
by drving shrinks, so as to bind very tightly whatever it covera. The hide on the "«■ ^'^fw 
wheela stands the travdUng wonderfidhr. The hones are hamemed by the 9fMt,wA^ 
one trace, which is fintened or loosened in an instant i and tmch horse may be <te««^"** ii, 
out stopping the carriage. The horses, both in the carriage and under the saddle, •»«*2.na 
» ^J?Pf •«» travelUng is verj expeditious. Mr. H. galloped 153 miles in fourtcea houn ■ 
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en tke bovHi tU^ tf dMiHer Plsto^aboot seraity teaguMfiMi ite navtli. TIm Itfwn 
in fiutifitfd, ito alvMlB am bNsd and wM ftmAt but the ft«beiir m araek wcpoaed tv 
the wind, and the rhrer near it 10 foil of rocks and shallows. For that reason 
large Tessels unload at throe leagues fteos the poit, and then sail for the hey of 
Barragan, and wait for fireights. Theireargoea are put into lighter vessels, that 
enter the city by Buenos Ayiee ritFer, which is nnfe easily iHMgated and better 
adapted for the naloadhig of goods; It happens sometimes that the waters ef that 
small river do not reach a certain level, and on these occasions no vessel ctiil pass 
the bar* lliere are few places where different sorts of provision are more plentiful 
than at Buenos Ayres. Birtcher's meat is disiributed to the poor ; merchants fie* 
quently bey cattle for flie sake of their hides. Foukiy is compamtively dear, t«o 
fowls coat aa much as an ox. The town is the great outlet for all the commerce df 

Hendosa Is a nest, soaA town, at tie foot of the Ande»t the houses one sToiyp bulir and 
roofed wHh feed; they are wM tt w a i h ed, wMeb gives Iheai a nest sppesTanoe. Tbeinbabl- 
tmts Me ipjetaad tespestaMe, hateartreaielylBJiiiiiac 11m iissuiliils from twelve aalitef* 
or sis </clobl& 

At the mines tte ladhsswif tooH which the BngliA winew dedsted thsy hsdnetstiei^ 
to work witl^ and esny bnrdens wlueh ao men in England ooold snpporl. 



'I%e Pimpas Indians, in spite of the clinMite, whldi is berainghot in sadMaerand freei^ in 
winter, pass their iveeea honebacik, are enlisely nted, and have not even a covethig kit 
eiMirbeadiL They Kve in tribes^ gev e tn e d by a as rig n e ^ wilfaeat any ti«ed residetice. Tliey 
have neither bread, finaitt nee ve^table% bat aubaiat on the Healrof their maaesy which th^ 



never tide. The bosinsss of their lives is war, and they flght most nUantly. The yonng 
------ -- . . ^ . ^ ^ sttoebed to 



girls Of the Canchesb whom they earry of* and ingrsfl into thdr tribes, become so 1 
their mode of liviag, thai they caanot be prevailed upon, by rewards or persuasioni^ to leave 
them and letam n» their naranla^ The Indiana rdnse Id seH ftieir duns for money, and ded 
only im giihangta In tina thay lefnae to deal by w ain h l , and insist en having the sugar and 
similar artieles for whiahthBytfaAe,apread on their akhis^ that they amy judge of the quan- 
tity by the apace it oovera. 

▼Uk Tieeacia, hi the firat asvlns of the Cordillera, wUah in the maps toohs so respecUble, 
view tiwalili ef s miasmhle hnt Wflheot a-wtndew, with a bvlloek's hide for a door, and with 
.^eiy Bltla sasf » f^'m it an Ba^iah laJy (Mm, Miefn) waa at aitohu n in hdwni aad- eenfined 
with her inftnl, tiElbey weee eapaUe efpntaaiag their jonmcy. 

La Vilb Mnavade loa Andes^ a aew Umnrbuiit in the And«», on the western aUe, iaakeated 
ton gfomid cumyaiatitalv flat, boa aarronaded by hills t for the featureaof the country are here 
on a amaier sBsla. la the Andea the snow is elated to be in placea ftom twenty to one ban- 
dred and twenty feetdeep in nudsuawaer. 

Fv Jttt^Mff earsw .aa xwH^pas nmi mnsat^ shi «MMKa»' 
\ Ayrea to Baraoquikia ia 169 leagnea» 
Cordovn 175 

Santa F^ 109 

SaaLnia S33 

Hendosa 304 
Mr. Mien travelled 630 mOaa, from Bnanoa Ayfea lo 8an Lait, thaengh several towna and 



vilteg^ wilhottt finding a narie bincfcamith. Though San Luis covers a hurge apace, itepopn^ 
latUm does not exceed S or 4000. There is hardly a decent bouse in the wMfle place, and 
levery thing about it be4»eahs the utnJoat poverty. A great part of the inhabitants of theab 
-ptonaeea, though peaaciaed ef the nmat abnadant tiehea, en|oy noWng but the exfreiae of 
poverty and miaeiy. llie benebbo^ a bar whioh fteqnenta their houses, will talte as* much 
bhxid M the aatUnaiy medicinal' leach. Hemg winged, it can pamquicUy fK>m piaae to pfaice. 
It ia connaon over the districm of Meadoaa, Sen Juan, and the more northern prsvincea. Mr, 
MlievB Mva the best maps of this country are very incorreet. 

The rivers whieh lew ftmn the Cordillera bringdown with them an imasing ^naatky ef 
€mt aUnvial bkuL The TUnajsn hasas mnehmnd in it aa can beauspended in agitated water, 
and empties itself mtn the nthutoe hdm. Mr. M. waa inlbmed that the river Ctdorado ia 
capable of irrigatmg a vaat extent of very Ibie oonntry. Vrem the Cordillera to th^ centre of 
the Pampaa ita atream ia deep and broad. It ia folly charged with muddy ittovhim, and ih 
ftnathr hnfc in extenaive anamps about the middle of the Pampas eountry. The fiver Negrc^ 
which takea its viae Avm vast hALca near the foot of the CoraUera, is'a large and powcrfol 
stream^ boS it ia ton far ta the south tnfoeilitate ratereourse between any parte St pteaeei 
eivillxed* 

l^e whole pbua, to the foot of the Cordillefs, is a loose mndy aail^jreitly impiegaatea 
with aafine matter, which ia iniaucal to vegetation in the natural way. n%ia immetise tract is 
called the TTavesia, or Ae Desert, resembling similar tracts in Afncs. Whes assisted by 
irriaatiu% it ia the most fertile soil imagiaable. Mr. M. says, Oneral Martin and others assbred 
him they have seen the Cordillera at the distance of 256 miles.— i'Ai/. EtU 
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the interior, and the produce of CNitli and Peru paw iVom thence to fivrope. Yicuni 
wool is brought from the AndeSf copper from Coquimbo, gold from other puts <i 
Chili, and Bilver from Potoai. The population of Buenos Ayrea amounts to sixtj 
thousand souls ; its inhabitants were among the first in the Spanish provinces that 
distinguished themselves in the cause of independence. The Creoles in this chy 
submitted with reluctance to the government of the Spaniards, but such as resided ifl 
the country were more obedient. It must ever be a subject of regret, that so little 
attention has been paid to the education or moral improvement of the pec^le. Almost 
^SSS£' I ^^ ^^^ converted Indians, more than half the inhabitants of Paraguaj, 
men. ' I and the greater number of those on the banks of the Plata, subsist by 
agriculture. But that profession is not without its toils ;. and it is only followed by 
those that have not a sufficient fund for trade, or are unable to purchase land. If t 
labourer cannot find employment as a shepherd, he is forced to till the ground. Tbe 
dwellings of the husbandmen are built in forests, or in lands as yet little improved by 
art ; they are at best small and lowly huts placed at a great distance from each other; 
their roofs are radely covered with straw, the walls are formed by stakes fixed into 
the ground, and tlm vacant spaces between them are filled up yifiih clay; - The shep- 
herd is worse clad, more ignorant and depraved than the husbandman. That sort of 
life has nearly brought the Spaniards that follow it to a state of barbarism. The shep- 
lierds are numerous ; it has been computed tliat they tend twelve millions of ox&i, 
three millions of horses, and a vast number of sheep, besides those animals in a wild 
state, over which their charge extends. Their herds are divided into as many flocks 
as there are proprietors. A pasturage, containing four or five square leagues, ia con- 
sidered at Buenos Ayres as one of a very.smaJl size, and in Paraguay it is not thought 
to exceed the ordiiilMy dimensions. The shepherd, accustomed from his infancy to 
idleness and independence, cannot suffer the least restraint or inconvenience. Patii- 
otism, modesty and humanity are unknown among these degraded colonists. Em- 
ployed in slaughtering animals, they can shed, without remorse, the bIoo.d of their 
fellow creatures. They seem to have acquired total insensibility from the solitude 
of the desert. A love of gaming is their predominant passion ; seated on the ground) 
with his horse's bridle round his feet, lest it should be stolen from him, eilch man has 
a knife fixed in the earth, that he may be ready to use it against any One whom he 
suspects to have played unfairly. A person stakes his whole property on a single 
game, and loses it with indifference* Their good qualities are common to every 
savage. They wekome and maintain the stranger without inquiriag into the motives of 
his journey ; they may steid horses or other articles of less value from travellers, hut 
never think of fahiay money, because to them it is useless. These "f artars o( the 
new world live on horseback ; they hate e\ery occupation that deprives them of 
their favourite exenfianb Strong and healthy, they attain sometimee to a veiy ad- 
vanced age ; but their bsavery and valour are apt to make them regardless of life, 
Bradkii. j and fearless of danger. There are besides, some inhabitants of these 
immense plains that refuse to labour, and disdain to serve any» master. These wan- 
derers gain their subsistence by plunder ; they have carried off women from Buenos 
Ayres, and, what is more remarkable, some of their wives, like the Sabines, have re* 
fused to return home. To provide for the wants of his family, one of these men 
hastens to the Spanish frontiers,' takes away as many horses or oxen as he can, and 
disposes of his booty in Brazil. The produce enables him to bring whatever article-' 
his family may require. Such was the condition of a great many inhabitants in ib» 
Spanish provinces ; it is to be hoped tliat recent changes, and the improvements 
likely to follow them, may tend to reform the national character. . 

PradMtkMM «r I The vegetable and animal productions of the immense plains round 
BaeM Arm. | Buenos Ayres differ from those of Paraguay. The climate is well adapt- 
ed for the different grains of Europe; the durasmo, a fruit much esteemed in the coun- 
try, is a variety of the peach. 

The yagouar is lyge, but not common; the tapir, the caiman, and the monkey, ^ 
never seen in these latitudes. The cat of the Pampas, the cavia of Tucuman, to^' 
hare of the deserts, and the Patagonian ostrich, are found in Buenos Ao^rcs. 1"^ 
^--'i, as well as the horses and oxen brought originally from Europe, have becom 
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trilcl; th^ appterin gmut nmnberi on die pliiiii% bimI their inroads «re droftded hy 
the inbabhiints of the country*^ 

* The GMicbosof BuenoB Ayres and the Gumos of Chili make tl^ best soldiers in the world* 
and when led by able officers no Europeans can withstand them. At Mendoza there are very 
extensive vineyards, at which excellent wine is made in gfreat quantities, and sold at the rate 
of two dollars for the acroba of eigfht English gallons. Great quantities of wine are sent hence 
to Buenos Ayres. Hendoza is situated eastward of the river Paramillo and west want of the 
river of Mendoca, ten miles frem the former and thirty from the latter* and about sixteen iiules 
to the northward of that part of the river as itdescends from the mountain and enters the plain. 
At this point is the village of Luscan, where a channel has been dug for conveying water to 
Mendoss. The grounds are drowned with over irrigation. The aljundance of all kinds of 

Eroduee render the farmers independent of each other, as every one produces sufficient for 
imself. But this produces poverty and misery in the midst of psofusiont and the people live 
huddled together more like pigs than human beings. The climate of Hendoza is one of the 
finest in the world, which is especially evinced by its efficacy in pulmonary comphints. In- 
stances of cure^ in this disease are numerous. Horses are abundant and good. The average 
price six to eight dollars for good ordinary horses. Mares may be purchased in any quantity 
for half a dollar each. Cart hire from Mendoza to Buenos Ayres (912 miles) is 3^ dollars per 
100. Mule conveyance about three dollars. In a troop of 20 carts it is usual to have 250 oxen 
and above 30 horses and mules. They never travel with less than 12 carts and sometimes with 
30, as the Indians infest their line of nnuKsh. Wheat cannot be raised in San Juan or Mendoza 
under two dollars the fanega, (170 pounds,) and this added to the cost of transportation equals 
right dollars, whereas the average price at fiuenos Ayres is six or seven dollars per fanega of 
tlO pounds. So that there is no market at Buenos Ayres for the article. 

In passing through the province of SanU F^, the traveller moat be content without sslt or 
other stimutanty plate, knife, or fork, and put up with miserable half raw beef; and unless he 
carries a good store of provisions and active servants, he must adopt the habits of the most 
savage I&aian. The people content themselves with the-Aesh of n)«iles, which thev think ex- 
cellent. Mr. Miers ssys, for a distance of more than 200 miles, the locusts actually covered 
the gnound. The whole extent of pasture ground, for many hundreds of square leagues, had 
been entirely devoured to the very roots, and the bare ground only was visible. Not only the 
fruit and leaves^ but the very bark of the trees was completely eaten oflT. At Cordova, they 
entered the houses devouring food of all kinds: ctirtains, clothes, and furniture, were more or 
less attacked. Finally, they began devouring each other. Numerous as w^re the swarms of 
locusts la Cordiova, Santa F^, and Buenos Ayres, it is said their number was far greater in the 
province d Santiago del Kstero, which is never wholly free from them. They were so thick 
ts to Qover the whole surface of barren sand, and in some places they were hefped on eaeh 
Qther In form of mole hills. This pli^e has continued in these provinces for eight months^ 
disappearing for a few weeks and' again returning. 

In the fegion bounded on t^e north by the river Oulce, on the west by the Cordillera, there 
is an emteht of country occupying above 10(^000 square miles, in which is scarcely a spot offer- 
lag the least Inducement to setUen. With the exception of Santiago del Estero, T^cuman, 
Ssn Juan, Mendoza, San Luis, and Cordova, which are in the mar^n of this district, in the in- 
terior of this Tsst country there is only a single town, that of Rioja; and excepting the rivers 
Pulee, San Juan, Mendoza, and Tercero, which form the boundaries, there is only one river 
of fresh water, the Anqualasta, which supplies Riojs, snd this is very inconsiderable and soon 
lost in swamps and saline lakes. The Diamante and Colorado are assuredly both lost in exten- 
sive saline swamps and l^kes. Some persons have supposed that the saline nature of the ground 
has prevented trees from growing in the Pampas, but wherever European trees have been 
planted, they grow luxuriantly either from shoot's or seeds, and becofne extremely hardy. With 
the exception of the Bands Oriental, and Entre Kios, and Indian Chili, there is not one spot 
of the Pampas country, out of the line of the province of Buenos Ayres, adapted for foreign 
emigration. The only place in the interior, where agricuhoral estsblidiments might be bene. 
6cisUy formed, is the neighbourhood of San Juan. The air resembles that of Mendoza, and 
is one of the most genial and heavenly climates in the world, ofFeringt by simple irrigation, the 
greatest abundance of all the choicest productions of Europe ; at the same time, enjoying an 
exemption fVom all fatal maladies. There is no perceptible dew at nfght, and scarcely any 
rsin throughout the year. The winter is tlie finest and driest sesson of the whole. 

The town of San Juan is 150 miles to the northward ef Mendozs, and though smaller in ex« 
tent and population, it possesses far greater capabilities. The temperature, too, is consider'^ 
ably higher. 

The city of Cordova, in the province of the same name, is next to Buenos Ayres in import- 
ance. It is arranged in rectangular squares and is a sombre place, and the atmosphere still 
snd unhealthy. Some of the public buildings are good, according to the Moorish style, but 
heavy and clumsy. Under the Spaniards, it had a large population, and a more intelKg^nt peo- 
ple than the oiher cities, and was the focus of South American literature* Its university was 
formed for the education of the most eminent Creoles. Here the Jesuits reigned in their fell- 
est aulhovily, and it was the centre of tlicir power, influence, and commerce. From the pro- 
vince of Cordova, 80,000 mules were sent yearly to the feir of Saha. The new order of things 
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^^K**^ I are thinly peopled bj indqMDdeol tribes. The ri^t ky fviuek SpM 
claims these possessionsi is fouikM on aooe doubtful unadms of public kur^ and oa 
the authority of several treaties. The Spaniards, after the discovery of Soutfi Ame- 
rica, included in the kinsdom of Chili, the western coasts as far as the straits of Ma- 
gellan, and the eastern formed part of the viceroyalty of La Plata. Many Enghsk 
writers maintain that these countries do not belong to Spain, becaase they inve never 
been subdued; and, until that event take placet i^ i^ jwaeonable that every* natieB 
should have the privilege of planting coloaies in those places that aie unoocupied 
We have already given a short account oC Chonos and the Archipelago of Chiloe. 
The great peninsula of Three Mountains, and the gulf of Penivts are situated iartber 
DiSbrettt I to the south. The iwtives of that coast ar^ descended from the Ami- 
*'*'^ I canians,* a people that inhabit the rich andftrtile districts between the 

hat changed all this. The territory of this province it larger than Ireland, hat does ncyt eon- 
tain a population of more than 30,000, and yet it is one of the best peopled of all the contigu- 
oua provincea. It ii the key of all the upper prorincea, so that their trade nrait paas tfarou^ 
thia route. Moat of the ovnera of carta timlBcing between Upper Peni and Baenoa Ayrei^ re- 
aide in Cordova. A plan haa been long ahice proposed, and will be carried into effect, to es- 
tablish a water communieaUon between Cordova and Buenoa Ayrea. 

The population of the La Plata federal union has been greatly exaggerated. Mr. Ifien 
thinks the following nearest the truth : 

Cky. Pnwla sei > TdcsL 

Buenos Ayrea 45,000 40,000 SSfiOO 

Mendoza ...... 12,000 8,000 20,000 

San/uan 8,000 6,000 14^000 

SanLuia . . i . . • 2,500 8,000 10,500 
Cordova • 10,000 13,000 32,000 

15U5O0 

In the more noKhem prmrineea of the Union, the same exaggeration eidfta as to popukfion, 
aa well aa to the reaourcea and richea of the coontiy. It haa b^ the practice greatly to over- 
rate every thing connected with South America. Phantoma of wealt|i and power have beeft 
created to feed the cupidity of the Spaniards; the population, resources, and capabilitiea of the 
aoil, have been magmfied at every point te carry on the deception. But the tnne hse arrived 
when the maak must be torn off, and the glitter removed from the imaginary treasores of the 
new world.— MiBBS. 

Over the river taa Coevaa, in the Conlillera, is a large natural arch called the leea'a Bridge. 
It consists of a single arch of a tolerably regular ellipucal curvature f its nan la 75 ftet Tlie 
height of the top of the bridge above the river ia 150 fieet, its breadth b^g 95 feet. The 
thinness of the arch at the crown ia about 13 leet 

The aacent of the Cumbre, in the CordiO^r^t i* gradual, but long md tedious, owing to its 
almost endless turnings, which make the road above ttn tiraea aa long aa a atraight line dow« 
the inclined aide of the mountian. But all the accounti of dangeroua aacent and prtcipicca in 
this part of Ae ioumey are untrue, there being neither precipice nor danger. The Cumbre 
la a part of the high main central ridge of the CordiDera, and the loftiest point of the road be- 
tween Chili and Mendoza, bein^ 11,930 feet above the sea. The view ia confined by the 
deep baiin formed in the rikmntaina. Mr. Miera saya neither he, his wife, or ia£uit child, felt 
any difficulty of breathing in passing the Cumbre. The tieea and abruba in the Cordillera are 
all evergreena, infinite in variety, rich in fWiage^ beautiful in flower, and mostly peculiar to 
Chili. The herbaceous plants are rich, various, beautiful, and novel; to a botanist, no treat can 
be greater than a journey through the Cordilleras in December, January, and February. In 
the route, the traveller will have to pass over 250 miles of verv bad read at a walking pecc^ 
without the leaat chance of procuring any thing on the road, or tuidiog^ except at the very es« 
tremitiea of the journey^ an inhabited dwelling. 

The following dtstancea are not fkr from correct: From Mendoza to the point- opposite the 
Calera, where Uie road diverges to San Juan, 15 miles; to Villa Vicencio, 30 milea; Upaattata, 
45 miles; PunU de laa Vacaa, 60 miles; Guardia, 66 miles; Santa Bosa, 39 milea; Chacabeca^ 
34 milea; Colina, 31 miles ; Santiago, 21 miles; in all 331 milea. But the direct distance be* 
tween Mendcsa and Santiago !s no more than 130 milea. There are aeveral passea acfwa the 
Cordillera of various merits. The cost of a passage during the winter ia 350 dollara; at .other 
aeasons it ought not to exceed 20 to 30 dollars. In going from Santiago to the aeaport^ (Va)« 
pcraiao,) the accemmodfttiona have changed their character, in consequence of the constant 
passing and repassing of foreigners. The distance by the road of Cusa Blanca ia 90 miles, by 
the road of La Dormtda 111 milea. The last has the advantage of crossing but one mountain 
range i the other crosses three. — JPML Ed. 

« Araucama extenda fhira the river Bio-bio, in S6« 44' S, Ut., to Valdivia» in 39^ 38^ the pro- 
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rhrem BMtoMid TaUhmu Tke ftiAfdnefls of the 80% abiwdaiit spriags, and ft 
temperate eliiiiate» reader that eov&tiy evea hmmpo delightfiii thaa Chili. Aranca, the 
iBMdteat pfovince in their territoryi has giren its name to the whole na- 1 Mnmmiuu. 

rinoe of Conception bpunding it op the north and the Lfarnov or plaint of VaMivia on the south, 
rhe Cordillera forma the eaatem limit and the Pacific the weatem. It ia divided into four 
g^ovemmentf: 1. The maritime countrjri 3. The phun country} 3. The foot of the CoidiUeras} 
*^TheAndea» Thiadiriaioneziated prior to the arrival of the Spaniarda. — ^STiTxvaoit. Theae 
are gOTemcd by Tour Toquia» who are independent of each other in the civil adminiatration of 
their retpective territoriea^ but confedettted lor the general good of the whole. There are 
aubordinate govemora of provincea» (Apoulmanea^) and prefecta of coontiea or diatricta, (Ul- 
manea.) All theae dignitiea are hereditary in the male line, and that failing, the vacanciea are 
supplied by election of the vaaaala. The AraueaniaAa, at the preaent day, poaaeaa the Peruvian 
mode of keotdng cokmred threada aa a aubatitute for writing or hieroglyphica. When a ge- 
aerml eottaeil haa reaolved to wake war, one of the Toquia ia uaually appointed by hia brethren 
to take command, but ahonld the four agree to nominate any other individual, he aaaumea the 
Toquia* badge, (a war aze,) and the ocbera lay down their inaignia and authority during the 
war, and the peraon elected ia aole dictator. 'Die anna of the infantry are muake^ which they 
use with great dexteritjr. They have alao their €avalry« and a good and ample breed of horaea. 
What Robertaon aaya in praiae of ChiUana muat be wholly aaeribed to the Ataucaniaoa. Ill 
war, the booty ia equally divided amongst all the individuala without relation to rank. Mr. 
Stevenaon thinks Molina must be mistaken in speaking of their having human aacrificea afler 
an action, aa after inquiry he never could obtain any account from the nativea which gave the 
least countenance to the aaaertion. They may have retaUated»tbe cnieltiea of the Spaniarda. 



The Araoeaniana never aue for peace} the firat overturea are alwaya made bv the Spaniarda. 
It however ^>pean^ in aome late oonteata between the new government of Chdi and the Arau- 
caniana^ thttt their apirit ia much brokeiv and it ia probable ^ey will aeon paaa under the au- 
thority of that republic. 

Oaorno is the moat southern eity in South America, being hi 40^ 90^, at the distance of 34 
miles from the aea and 213 aouth of Goneeption, on the banka of Rio-bueno. Atnucania, from 
its locality, climate, and productionib appeara deatined to become one of the firat and fiureat 
portiona of the new nf orid. The new f^vernment of Chili haa not availed itaelf of the oppor- 
tunity to conciliate the Indians, by aolicitipg their friendship or acquiring it by preaenta. The 
Araucaniana are of a dark Copper colour. 

Valdivia, in S. lat. 39^ SO' and W. long. 73* 38^, ia one of the beat porta on the weatem ahore 
of 8. AiMrica, and firom ita position and fortiftcationathe strongest ' The ci^ of Valdivia ia on 
the aovth side of the river, 16 jmlea ftom the [>ort. The population in 1830 waa 741, having 
decreased by emigration to Osomo. The province of Valdivui extenda from the river Tohen^ 
in 38^, to the Bueno, in 40^ 37' aouth, and from the Andea to the- Pacific, being about 53 leaguea 
long and 45 wide. The total Indian population is estimated at 10,500. 

The river Bio4>io ia two milea in br^th at San Pedro^ riaea in the Cor^Oeraa, and enters 
the aea about five milea aoolh of Talcahuano, which la the port of Conception, and ia aix milea 
weat of it Talcahuano bay ia one of the la^^^ on the weatem ahore of S. America. From 
north to aouth it is ten milea^ from eaat.to weat aeven milea. In the mouth of the bay ia the 
island Quiriquina, forming two entrances. That on the east ia the afifer, being two miles wide 
with SO fathoma of water, decreaaing gradually towarda the usual anchorage half a mile from 
the ahore, where are ten ftthoma. It la well aheltered from the north wind, but during ita 
prevalence, the awell renders it almost impeaaible to land,. though at other timea the landing 
u good on every part of the beach. The juriadiction of Conception extenda from the river 
Maule, in 34^ 50^, to Cape Lavapie% in 37^ 10^. Thia countty ia admirably adapted to the 
grape, and excellent winea, both of the light and of the generoua kinds, are here produced. 
The principal treea in the province of Coneeptidn are the canelo, the luma, the eapmo. The 
canelo or hogfie grawa to the height of 50 feet It haa two barka ; the inner ia whitiah, but 
when dried aaanmea the colour of dnnamon, and acnnewhat reaembtea it in taate. Large car- 
goea of the luma are aent to Lima for coach-maldng and rafrera. The eapino^ on ri^ aoils* 
attiuna the size of an OfHc Its wood is very solid, and of a dark brown veined with black and 
yellow, and capable of an excellent poliA. It ia uaed for cart wheels, being Tefy ponderous 
and durable. The flowera are floacuiooa, of a deep yellow, and so very fragrant they are called 
anmat, A spedes cultivated .in the gardens beas a larger flower, and having a Jong and alen* 
der foot stalk is inaerted in the flower of the jeasamine and phiced in the hair. The joint sceni . 
is deligfatfoL The pehneth or jh'no de la A'ern^grows in the southera parta of tbia province, but 
comes to greater perfection in Araucania. l%e cone or fruit resembles that of the pine, and 
the aeeds are eonaidered aa a great delicacy. Theae piwmet are aometimea boiled, and by 
grinding them on a atone converted into a paste, from which very delicate paatry ia made. 
The resifl exuding from the tree ia called intieti^ SMd ia uaed by the Chifiana aa incenac^ 
There ia a great variety of ahruba in the porta of Conception, and some of them very aromatic. 
Senna growa luxuriantly, and ia aa good aa that of the Levant There ia also a great vviety 
of birds. Mr. S. had a tame eagle which measured ten feet from one tip to the other; the 
breast white apotted with black, the neck and back black* and the tail and wlega of a brown 
uoge with transverse black atripea.— JPAiiL EtL 
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tton. The Spaniards have called it Arancanian Flanden, or the invincible state; 
and some of them had the magnanimity to celelirate in verae, the exploits of a people 
who shed so much Spanish blood in maintaining their independence. The settle- 
ments of the Cunchi extend from the Yaldivia to the Gulf of Guajateca. The Hu- 
ilches, or natives of the Chiloe islands, are a wandering people ; they have not only 
possessions on the Gulf of Pennas, but even on the Straits of Magellan. These 
tribes have been faithful allies of the Araucaiiians. The men are muscular, well pro- 
portioned, and of a martial appearance ; but it is remarkable that the inhabitaots of 
the interior and mountainous districts are stronger then the natives on the coast 
Travellers* have supposed that they destroy every child of a weak or sickly constitu- 
tion ; their customs tend to preserve the beauty of the human form, for nature is not 
obstructed in her operations by improper means. The Araucanians never build 
towns ; they reside in scattered villages, or in hamlets on the banks of rivers. Such 
is their attachment to their birth-place, tiiat children rarely quit the lands of their fa- 
thers. Love of liberty. and want of refinement made them consider walled cities m 
the residence of slaves* The maritime part of their countiy comprehends Aiauco, 
Tucapel, Illicura, Boroa, and Nagtolten ; the distdcts of the plain are £ncol,Parefl, 
and Manguina. Marren, Chocaico, and Guanagua, are some of the provinces on 
the Andes. Little can be said of the institutions of a society in so rude and simple 
a state. We may observe, l^owever, that impunity may be purchased for every cnuo 
except witchcrafl. The unfortunate person accused .of sorcery was tortured before 
a slow fire, that he might more readily acknowledge his associates. . The miiitaiy 
Wftriwe. I establishment of the' Araucanians was not only better than their civil go- 
vernment, but was in every respect superior to the ordinary methods of warfare among 
barbarous states. A commander in chief was appointed by a military council ; » 
the Toquis enjoyed the highest privileges in the community, they had the first diiin 
to that office, out if no one in their order was found worthy of so important a trust, 
he that best deserved to command, was chosen general. Vilumella, a man of low 
origin, who was raised to the head of the Arancanian army, distinguished himself bv 
his warlike achievements. The first measure of a national council afler a declantioD 
of war, was to send messengers to the confederate tribes and the Indians reetdiog 
in the Spanish settlements. The credentials of these envoys were a few arrovs 
bound together with a red string, the emblem of blood. The persons entrusted with 
a mission were said to run the arrow, and they performed their duty with so much 
seerecy and expedition, that the object of their journey was seldom discovered by 
an enemy. That warlike people saw the great advantage which the Europeans had 
acquired from the use of gunpowder, and tried in vain to learn its composition. They 
observed negroes among the Spaniards, and because their colour was supposed to 
resemble tliat of gunpowder, they imagined that they had discovered the long 
wished for secret. A poor negro was tsJcen prisoner a short time aAer this theory 
had gained followers, and the unfortunate man was burnt alive by the natives, in 
the belief that gunpowder might be obtained from his ashes. Moliina, who tens 
this story, remarks that the experiments showed the inaccuracy of their chemical 
notions. .^ 

Each soldier in the Araucanian armies was obliged to furnish himself not ^nv ^ 
arms, but with provisions, in the same manner as the forces of ancient Rome. x^v^O^ 
man was liable to military service, and had to contribute his share to the *^PP°^ 
the troops. Their provisions consisted of dried meal, which, when diluted ui wa ^ 
aflbrded them sufficient subsistence until they plundered the'eneray^ country. ^^ 
soldiers by this means were not encumbered with baggage, and possessed <^^* gg^,^, 
vantage over the Spaniards, both in making an attack and securing a retreat. ^^^ 
ral great commanders of modem times wished to restore the ancient ™*^ jp^-Jpean 
sioning armies, but it presupposes a degree of simplicity incompatible ^'^T^^q. 
refinement. The Araucanians were the only people in South -^"?®'^jr" . jg^jndi- 
ed Uieir independence by force of arms; but the prudence and ability of a sing ^ 
vidual have done more in reducing that warlike people than all the armies o ^^^^^ 
Hy the judicious policy of Higgins do Yallenar, president of Chili, the two ^^^ 
ive never been at variance for a period of thirty years, and the fierce na"^ 
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experienced the blessings ofpeace.* Indian naagistrates superintend the trade carried 
on by their countrymen with the Spaniards. The colonists and natives associate with 
each other, and Araucanian workmen are frequently met with in the Spanish settle- 
ments. The bonds of union have been strengthened by intermarriages ; and the mis- 
sions so successfully conducted by the Jesuits have not been altogether abandoned. 
The religious notions of the people were borrowed from their civil insti- | Rrtigkm. 
tutions; the universal government of the supreme essence was a figure | ^"«'»™" 
of the Araucanian polity. The one had its chiefs or toquis, and the Other was ruled 
by the great toqui of the invisible world. Apo Uhneneny or ministers of state, ruled 
the heavens as well as the earth. The Meulen, or friend of the human race, and the 
Ouecnim or origin of evil held the first rank among the minor gods. To reconcile 
the apparent contradictions in the natural and moral government of the world, savage 
nations had recourse to. the agency of two adverse principles. The Guecubu was 
perhaps the most active of these ekistences. If a horse was fatigued, the demon 
must have rode it, for such an event was rarely attributed to natural causes ; if the earth 
trembled, he was walking at no great distance. In short the life of man had been 
completely wretched, were it not for the counteracting influence of more beneficent 
beings. But tiie force of the eVil spirit was by no means despicable, for the ulmenes 
of' the heavenly hierarchy^were sometimes unable to hold the balance of power. 
Spiritual nymphs performed for men the offices of household gods. Every young 
Araucanian had at least one of them in his service. I have still my nymph, was a 
commofi expression, when a person had overcome any difficulty. The doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul wad firmly believed by this rude people. ^ Man, according to 
them, was composed of two elements essentially difierent, the aiu:a or body was mor- 
tal and corruptible, the soul incorporeal and eternal. That distinction appeared to 
them so obvious, that the word atioa was used metaphorically to denote a half or some 
determinate portion of any substance. But, although they admitted an existence pure- 
ly spiritual, yet they entertained very absurd ideas of it. When they buried the dead, 
a woman foMowed the bier atti distance, and strewed the ground with ashes, to pre- 
vent the soul from returning to its late abode. Arms were placed in the graves of the 
men, female apparel and domestic utensils in those of the women. Provisions were 
left to maintain the deceased during their journey, and a horse was sometimes sacri- 
ficed that they might ride to'the country of the men beyond the mountains. Their 
opinions on different subjects were the same as those of the most savage tribes. 
JB very storm on the Anden or the ocean, was the effect of a battle between their coun- 
trymen and the Spaniards. If the tempest took its course in the direction of the 
Spanish frontiers, the Araucanians were very joyful and exclaimed loudly, Pursue 
them, fiiends, pursue them, kill them ! There is some reason to believe that sages, who 
despised the common superstition of their country, existed among them; but if they 
ventured to inculcate new opinions or to convmce men of their errors, they might have 
fallen victims to popular rage.f 

The Araucanians divided time into years, seasons, months, days, and | sesiont. 
hours; but their divisions were not the same as ours^. The year began on the 22d of 
December, immediately afler the southern solstice. These essential points were 
ascertained with some accuracy by means of the solstitial shadows. To preserve 
uniformity in different periods, the day as well as the year was divided into twelve 
parts, each of which was equivalent to two of our hours. Such a method was not 
peculiar to the Araucanians, it is used by the Chinese and the natives of Japan. They 
observed the planets : J gau, the term by which they were called, was a derivative of 
the verb gaun, to wash. They held on thie subject the same opinions as the ancients, 
and supposed that these bodies hastened at their setting to plunge themselves into the 
oeean. An eclipse of the sun or moon was said to be the death of one of them, 
i^hich corresponds with the defectw solia mU iumB of the Romans. The | gums. 
J![faucaniaas evinced much ingenuity in their games and amusements. Leibnitz has 

• Vancouver, torn. v. p. 402. t Molina, History of Chili, vol. ii. 

♦ Tableau civil ct moral dea Araucana, trad, da Viajero universal, Annalai dea Voyages, xtt 
p. 100. 

Vol. 111.-3 A 
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remarked, that men have never given greater proof of talent than in the invention of 
games. If the German philosopher be correct, we must entertain no unfavounbie 
opinion of this nation; it is certain, chess was known to them long before the first 
invasion of the Spaniards.* But they delighted most in gymnastic exercises, for by 
them they were inflamed with a love of war. During peace their time was spent in 
these diversions ; the peueo represented the siege of a fortress, and the paUcan differed 
little from the mock fight of the Greeks.! The inhabitants of different districts met 
frequently for ^his purpose ; such amusements were not considered useless, they had 
Poiygamr. | improved the natives in the military art Polygamy Was law&l among 
the Araucanians, some of them could form a correct notion of a man's fortune from 
the number of las wives. But the first wife was treated with great respect by all the 
others ; they acknowledged her to be their superior ; she was entitled to precedence 
and other marks of distinction, not without their charms, evep to women in a savage 
state. The marriage ceremony was very simple, ittsonsisted merely in carrying off tbe 
bride, who generally feigned reluctance. This method was considered, both by the 
Araucanians and the' negroes, as an essential preliminary to matrimony. £ach wifo 
was obliged to present daily to her husband, a dish prepared with her own hands; 
hence there were as many fires in the Araucanian houses as female inhabitants. How 
many fires have you? was a polite way of asking a man thenumber of his wives. Be- 
sides other presents, the husband received every year a ponchos or embroidered 
cloak. The women paid great attention to the cleanlineaa of their persons. Tbe 
rokie. I trade which this people carried on, was* very limited, oMmey was lately 

introduced among them; before that time they exchanged one commodity for another, 
and the proportionatS value of difierent articles was ascertained by a convendonal 
tariff; a practice analogous to that of the Greeks in the time of Homer. Thus the 
value of an ordinary horse was considered as unity, and that of an ox as two. Their 
commerce with the Spaniards was confined to ponchos and cattle, which were bartered 
for wine and the merchandise of Euri>pe. The exactness with which the Arauca* 
nians fulfilled their contracts has been commended by the colonists. 
Tayu. I The province of Tuyu is situated to ^ south of Buenos Ayres, on 

the other side of the Andes and between the two rivers Saladillo and Hucuque. It is 
covered with marshes and small lakes. Gusahati, the most remarkable mountain in 
the country, has been seen by mariners at the distance ef twenty leagues from the 
viMPuei«bes. | shorc. The Puelches inhabit a district in the neighbourhood of that 
mountain. Falconer tells us that he was acquabted with a cacique there, who was 
upwards of seven feet, and adds that the Puekhes had colonies on the Straits of 
PAmpM. I Magellan. It is probable that the Pampas or deserts of America extend 
from Tucuman to the 40th degree of south latitude. Two rivers, the Colomdo and 
the Negro, rise at the base of the Chilian Andes and flow through these vast and un- 
known regions. A series of lakes and running waters, extending in a parallel direc- 
tion to the mountains, receives the waters of the two streams near their source. Some 
savage tribes, descended from the Puelches, wander in the Pampas. Not long 
after the Spanish breed of horses was known in their country, many became as expen 
horsemenasth^ Tartars; others, neglecting the advantages which these anioials 
afforded them, retain still their ancient customs. 

ooMNA I According to the Spanish maps, Gomarca Deserta, or the desert pro- 
**««*«^ I vince, extends from the 40th to the46thdegree of south ktitude; itscoasi 
only has as yet been explored. The bays of Anegada, Camarones, and St. ^^^^ 
afford good anchorage for ships, but there are neither inhabitants, wood, °^'/^fj 
^vater in the adjacent country ; a few aquatic birds and sea wolves remain unniolesteo 
on these dismal shores. 

cgaBtrror I Shrubs and different phints q»pear on the lands near Gape Blao^^ 
™ ««•««• I which are surrounded by immense plains, impregnated with salt, 
there be such a people as the Gesares, we must look for them in these "^^'•^^^f, ^ 
regions, at no great distance perhaps from the sources of the Camarones or ^*"®o^ 
"Their country," says Father Fouill^e, "is fertile, and pleasantly situated, cncios 

• MoUna. f The Spbcromichia . 
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on one side by the CordtUerasy and bounded on the west by a large and rapid riYer, 
which separatea it from Araucania. The greater npmber of the Cesares are descended 
from the sailors belonging to three Spanish vessels, who, worn out by the fatigues of 
a long V03rage9 revolted and fled for shelter to that retired region. No stranger is 
ever permitted to enter their territoiy." fiut Falconer, who denies the existence 
of that people, has brought forward strong arguments in support of his opinion** 
The Tehuels inhabit the interior of the country between the Comarca Deserta and 
the Andes. Falconer thinks that they are a tribe of the Fuelches, because many of 
them ar^ very tall, he concludes that they make excursions as far as the Straits of 
Magellan, and that they are the same people whom travellers have described under 
the name of Patagonians. Tbi Tebueb are peaceable and humane; some of their 
customs are singular. They carry, for instance, the bones of their relatives along 
the sea-shore to the desert, and deposit them in cemeteries amidst the ekeletons of 
horses. That practice, however, cannot be of ancient origin, for the horse was un- 
known to all the wandering tribes of America before the arrival of the Spaniards* 
Patagonia is situated at the southern extremity of America beyond the | nuHvuk 
46th degree of latitude. Although we can give no additional information concerning 
its inhabitantSi still so much has been said of them, that we cannot pass them over 
in silence. 

The following account is taken from the voyage of Femandes de Magalhanes:— 
''The fleet had been two months at port San Juhnn, without our having an of^ortu- 
nity of seeing any of the natives. One day, .when it was least expected, a person of 
gigantic stature appeared on the shore. He sang, danced, and sprinkled dust on his 
forehead; a sailor whs sent to land) with orders to imitate his gestures, which were 
considered signab of peace. The seaman performed his part so well that the giant 
accompanied him to the commander's vessel. He pointed to the sky, wishing to 
inquire if the Spaniards had descended from heaven. The sailors' heads did not 
come up to his waist."! 

Herrara's description of «these people is not so marvellous as that of Pigafetta* 
He says that the least person amongst them was taller than any man in Castille. 
The origin of thek name has been disputed. Magalhanes called them Pata-gones, 
because their shoes resembled the hoof of the guanaco. Others insist that their or* 
dinary stature exceeded seven feett and for that reason they were termed wtfr»yMMu$j 
or men of flye cubits. Mr. Thomas Cavendish crossed the straits of Magellan in the 
year 1692; having observed the dead bodies of two Patagonians, he measured their 
foot marka in the shore, and found them four times larger than his own. Three of his 
men, while sailing in a boat, were nearly put to death by the rocks which the natives 
threw into the sea. In short, his whole account puts one more in mind of the fable of 
Polyphemus than of an historical narrative.^ The relation of Sarmiento, a Spanish 

* The report that there is a nation in these parts, descended from Europeans, or the remuns 
of shipwrecks, is, I verily believe, entirely false, and is occasioned by misunderstonding the 
sccounts of the Indians. For if they be asked in Chili concerning any inland aettlement of 
Spaniards, they give an account of towns and white people, meaning Buenos Ayre^ &&( not 
having the least idea that the inhabitants of these two distant countries are known to each 
other. Upon my questioning the Indians on this subject, 1 found my conjecture to be right ; 
and they acknowledged, upon my naming Cbiloe and Valdivia, (at which they seemed amazed,) 
that these were the pUces which they Aad mentioned under the description of European set- 
tlements. What farther makes this settlement of the Cesares to be altogether incredible, is 
the moral Impossibility that even two or three hundred Europeans, without having any commu- 
nication with a civilized country, could penetrate throup^h so many warlike and numerous na- 
tions, and mainuin tliemselves as a separate republic, in a country which produces nothing 
sponUneously, and where the inhabiUnU live only by hunting ; and all this for the apace of 
two hundred years, (as the story is told) without being extirpated either by being killed, or 
mide slaves by the Indians, or without losing all European appearances bv iotermanymg with 
them. And, besides, there i* not a foot of all this continent that the wandering nationa do not- 
lamble over every year $ to bury the dry bones of the dead and to look for salt. Their caciques 
ind others of the greatest repute for truth amongst them, have often protested to me that 
there are mo white people in all those parts, except such as arc known to all EuvDpe, as m 
ChUi, Buenos Ayrcs, Chiloe, Mendoza, Sic— -Ri/con*r'# DeicripHm nf PaUkgwHa. 

\ ?igafetta*s account of Magellan's voyaees. 

% C<Mlection of voyages by Purchass, toT. iv. book ri. 
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corsair, is leu liable to objection.* '* The Indian that my sailora had taken,'' says 
he, '* appeared to be taller than the rest of the natives ; he recalled to my imagination 
the poetical description of the Cyclops. The other savages were strong and well 
made, but their height did not exceed three vara8."t Hawkins cautions navigators 
to beware of the natives on the coast of Magellen. " They are cruel and treache- 
rous, and of so lofly a stature, that several voyagers have called them giania* Wood 
and Narborough, two navigators that lived in the reign of Charles IL, maintain that 
the men on these coasts are of moderate stature ; but their statements may be cor- 
rect without contradicting those of Pigafetta, Hawkins, and Enivet ; for itjias never 
been supposed that all the inhabitants of that coast are of a colossal size. 

If a traveller saw only in Lapland, Russians, liMivegians, or Swedes, he might 
perhaps deny that there were any pigmies in the country. Additional information 
has been obtained concerning the Patagonians, during the eigliteenth century. The 
famous Admiral Byron tells us that he saw them ; " The Comnaodore having landed 
with a few of his men, made the savages sit down near him ; he distribute some 
toys amongst them, and observed that notwithstanding their being seated, they were 
taller than himself when he stood upright."^ But the best and most minute account 
is contained in the voyage to the Malouine Islands. Duclos Guyot, who visited the 
Patagonians in 1776, has left us some curious details concerning their manners and cus- 
toms. Mr. Duclos measured the least man that he saw amongst them, and his height 
was more than five feet eleven inches ; the rest were mucb taller. It is likely &at they 
had communication witli the Spaniards, for they called one of their companions thdr 
Cajntan. They sang and danced Uke the islanders of the South Sea, and their hospi- 
tality was of that rude sort which distinguishes the savage. Th^y were stout and well 
proportioned, and for that reason did not at first sight appear very tall. Their caps 
were covered with feathers, and their clothes consisted of guanacos' skins. The 
French treated some of their women very familiarly, and as their husbands did not 
resent their conduct, the writer of the voyage has supposed that the Patagonians bad 
no notion of jealousy. § The Capilanj and many of his ipen visited the j^oop, where 
they were entertained and received presents. They ate voraciously, and drank 
whatever was offered them, among other things, three pints of seal oil. The ac- 
curacy of Duclos' statements has been since confirmed in the accouat of a voyage 
made by some Spaniards to the Straits of Magellen. || 

The tallest person that they measured was more than eight feet, and nearly five 
round the waist. Their pliysiognoray and meagre beard indicated sufficiently their 
American origin. It is obvious, from these observations, made at different times 
during the course of three centuries, that the Patagonians are the tallest race of men 
existing at [)resent in the world, their mean height varies from six to seven feet; other 
countries may have at a former period contained inhabitants of as gigantic a atature, 
whose descendants are now degenerated by luxury, refinement or other causes; but 
the Patagonians, separated from the rest of mankind, have had little communication 
with other nations, and adhered always to their rude customs and homely fare. That 
ciinntepf I portion of America, the most southern country either in the old or new 
ratigonia. | ^grld, is sterile, cold and uncultivated. Boisterous winds and frequent 
tempests are common to the extremities of both continents. But some of the causes 
which tend to produce such effects in Patagoni^ exert a greater influence than in 
northern countries of a higher latitude. It is detached from the rest of the world 
by three vast oceans; winds and opposite currents are not uncommon at every season 
of the year. A broad and lofty chain of mountains occupies the half of the land, 
Plain* and I and it is far removed from any mild or cultivated region. The land of 
mooBtaiiu. | ^^^ plains on the east differs widely from that of the mountains on the 
west; the first is a sandy and barren soil, incapable of supporting vegetable life; the 
atmosphere is generally unclouded and serene, and the heat of summer varies from 
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fortj-one to fifty- degreeg of Fahrenheit. The other portion composed of primitive 
rocks, watered by rivers or cataracts, and covered with forests, is subject to incessant 
rains, and the thermometer seldom reaches above the forty^sixth degree. A species 
of the birch tree (Betula antarticaj Lm.) flourishes on the higher parts | Phnti. 
of the coast, the Filix arborescena has been observed on the Straits of Magellan. The 
guanacos, the viscacha, and the hare of the Pampas, are fovnd in Patagonia. The 
rocks at Port Desire are composed of talc as transparent as crystal, and marble of 
different colours. The lands in the neighboarhood were supposed to be very unfruit- 
ful, but Narborough affirms that he has seen many herds of wild oxen at no great 
distance in the interior. The coast is lined in many places with banks of fossil shells. 
The armoctillo and an animal resembling the jaguar have been seen near Port St. 
Julian. 

The discovery of Cape Horn, by afibrding a more convenient entrance I stnHs or 
into the Pacific Ocean, destroyed the nautical importance of the Straits. | ^<*s^i»* 
They were discovere<J by the celebrated Magalhanes in the year 1519. Many of 
the old voyagers, who sailed round the world, were, in that part of their course, ex- 
posed to imminent danger. Curreots^and sinuosities render their navigation difficult 
and uncertain. The length of the Straits is about 450 miles, and they vary in breadth 
from fifteen to two leagues. On the east they are confined by steep rocks; near the 
middle there is a large basin, on which Port Famine is situated. The colony of 
Ciudad Real de Felipe was founded there by the Spaniards; but owing to unexpected 
misfortunes, the settlers perished from hunger. We should form, however, a wrong 
opinion of Port Famine, were we to judge of it from its frightful name; the adjacent 
country is well stored with game; it produces different sorts of fruit, lofly trees are 
not uncommon.* Towards Cape Forward, the confines of the Andes are covered 
with thick forests, and whole trees are sometimes borne down by the Gallego and 
other rivers, to the Straits of Magellan, and the ocean. 

The north-east coast, which confines the western outlet of the Straits, was at one 
time supposed to be connected with the continent, but it has been since discovered to 
be part of an extensive group of islands. 

The archipelago of Toledo is situated farther to the north, and the largest island 
upon it, is the Madre de Dies. The Spaniards had stations on some of the islands 
and several factories on the western coast Having reached the extremity of the 
American continent, we may take an excursion to tho neighbouring isles, although 
many of them are not subject to America, still they are less removed from it than 
from every other country. To the south of PatAgonia, there is a number I rem del 
of cold, barren and mountainous islands; volcanoes, which cannot melt, | '^'^^ 
brighten and illumine the perpetual snow in these dismal regions'. <^ Here it was that 
the sailors observed fires on the southern shores of the Strait, for which reason the 
land on that side was called Terra del Fuego." 

Narrow channels, strong currents and bobtrous winds, render it dangerous to enter 
iQto this desolate labyrinth. The coast, which is composed of granite, lava, and basaltic 
rocks, is inaccessible in many places. Cataracts interrupt the stillness that reigns 
there; phoci sport in the bays, or repose their unwieldy bodies on the sand. A great 
^^ny penguins and other birds of the antartic ocean flock to these shores, and pursue 
their prey without molestation. Captain Cook discovered port Christmas, a good 
haven for the ships that double Cape Horn. Staten land, a detached island which 
"Jay be considered as forming a part of the aschipelago of Terra del Fucgo, was dis- 
covered by Lemaire. Custom has given an unappropriate name to these islands, 
^hcy ought in honour of their discoverer to have been called the*archipeIago of Ma- 
gelhanes. The northern and eastern coasts are more favoured by nature than the 
Southern; towards the Atlantic ocean, the mountains are not so steep, a rich verdure 
Ij^^s'tho valleys, and some useful animals are found in the woods and pastures, 
^hc Yacanacus, or indigenous inhabitants, are of a middling size ; their dress is 
?fl?^ of the skins of sea-calves, but the people arc so dirty, that travellers can with 
^'mculty distinguish the colour of their skin. The natives near Oood Success Bay 

• Narborough. 
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are lese savage than their neighbours. The Malouioe isknds, called fontierij by 
English geographers, Hawkin's Maidenland, and at present Falkland's islands, are 
about seventy-six leagues north*east from 8taten land and a hundred and ten east- 
ward of the Straits. The two largest islands are separated from each odier by a 
broad channel, called in Spain the Straits of San Carlos, but better known in England 
by the name of Falkland's channel. Pennetty and Bougainville are of opinion that 
these islands were discovered between the years 1700 and 170S, by five vessels that 
set out from St. Malo, hence the origin of their French name. But Frezier, in the 
account of his voyage to the South Sea, acknowledges diat the Enghsh are entitled 
to the meht of having discovered them. The mountains in these islands are not veiy 
lofly; the soil on the heights adjacent to the sea is composed of a daik vegetable 
mould ; copper pyrites, yellow and red ochre are found below the surface. Permetty* 
observed a natural amphitheatre formed by banks of porphyritic sand-stone. No 
wood grows on these islands; the Spaniards were at the trouble of bringing plants 
from Buenos Ayres, but their labour was vain, for every tree perished in a short time. 
The gladiolus or sword grass is very common and rises to a great height; when seen 
at a distance, it has the Appearance of a verdant grove. The grass is luxuriant, 
celery, cresses, and other herbs have been noticed by travellers. The vegetables 
are not unlike those of Canada; but the epipactis, the thitymalus resinosua and dif- 
ferent species of rosemary are also found in Chili. A great variety of phoci, to 
which the common people have given the name of sea-lions, sea-calves, and sea- 
wolves, bask in the sword grass. 

The Spaniards brought eight hundred head of oxen to these islands in the yeda 
ITSO, and they increased so rapidly that their number amounted to eight thousand 
in 1795. Although the island of Georgia does not belong to any nation, we men- 
tion it in this place, on account of its vicinity to the Falkland i^ands. It was dis- 
covered by La Roche in 1675. Georgia, situated about four hundred and twenty 
leagues from Cape Horn, consists partly of horizontal layers of black slate stone. 
The rocks are generally covered witli ice, and no shrub can pierce through the per- 
petual snow that lies on the plains ; pimpernel, a few lichens, and some tufls of 
coarse grass, are all the plants that have been observed ; and the lark is the only 
land bird, which has been seen on the island. Captain Cook discovered Sandwich 
land or the Austral Thule at a hundred and fifty leagues to the south-east of Geor- 
gia, and at the 59th degree of south latitude. It is not improbable that other 
groups extend to the southern pole, and occasion perhaps the icebergs and varia- 
tions in the course of currents, which have too cHften misled the adventurous na- 
vigator. 

Nrw South I "^^^^ conjecture is rendered more probable by the discoveiy, which 
sbetimd. I was made by Mr. Smith about the year 1820, of New South Shetland, 
and a small chain of islands as yet without a name in latitude 62®. That part of 
New South Shetland visited by Mr. Smith contains little worthy of notice; the low 
grounds are sterile, the hills or rocks are covered with snow. The sea in its vicinity 
abounds with seals and other animals common to the antarctic regions. — ^It ia now 
time to return to more genial climes. 

• Pemictty, voL i. pp. 7 and 65. 
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THE DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 

Observations on Act* Spain. 

Spanish America may be equal in extent to the Russian empire; but I ^^^Jf 
that cold country contains about forty-three millions of inhabitants, | Fb|Nti«ti^ 
while the population of the other, with all the advantages of the most delightful cli- 
mate, does not exceed fifteen or sixteen millions. Of that number, Mexico contains 
six millions, Guatimala one and a half, the Caraccas one, New Granada and Peru 
three. Humboldt supposes the population of Buenos Ayres to be about two mil- 
lions and a half, and that of Chili, Cuba, and Porto Rico, one million four hundred 
thousand. The war which the Spaniards made against the patriots, and other causes 
may have perhaps retarded its progress ; but at all events the country could easily 
maintain ten times its present number of inhabitants. * The descendants | cutet. 
of Europeans may be computed at four or five millions ; the Indians are much more 
numerous. The Metis and Spaniards are of\en at variance with the natives, and 
sometimes with each other. But the Spanish yoke was least of all tolerated by the 
Creoles, whose nobles, as they have been termed, were useless and oppressive to 
the rest of the community. The authority of the caciques or chiefs weighed heavily 
on the Indians and Metis ; many individuals in a state of slavery laid claim to vain 
and ridiculous distinctions; and a rich and* powerful clergy increased the grievances 
of the inhabitants. Want of union, public spirit, and a common interest, the dis- 
persion of the peo{fle, and their great distance from each other tended to diminish 
the political and military force of a nation, in which some were distinguished for 
patriotism, exalted sentiments and chivalrous valour. 

The institutions of the Spanish Americans might have been greatly I puuie inacita- 
improved ; each burgh was governed by a. cabildo or municipal council, | *•""■• 
whose jurisdiction was supreme within the boundaries over which it extended. The 
audiencias or sovereign courts were held in greater veneration than the deputies of 
kings ; and a president or civil governor was obeyed more readily than a captain 
general. The influence of the civil magistrate contributed to the welfare of the 
community ; but the military spirit, which has of late gained strength in the provinces, 
may prove hurtful to the cause of liberty. The citizens of Mexico, Ca- | ciriiixaiion. • 
raccas, Santa Fe, Lima, and other large towns, are not deficient in knowledge, but 
the lower orders and the country people are suffered to remain in ignorance. Public 
education is not conducted on proper principles, and the greater number have no 
means of acquiring such information as is necessary in the preselMay, for extending 
the resources of a great state. The low ebb of industry must be attributed to the 
habits of the people, and the confusion of a revolutionary war. Mexico, as well as 
Italy, boasts of its statuaries and painters, but artillery, arms, hardwares, and many 
vticles of primary utility are imported from Europe. 

If the Spanish Americans have hitherto made little progress in the | indunu 
useful arts, the improvement of the datives has been hardly perceptible. That race, 
degraded before the European invasion by the despotism of their rulers, submitted to 
^e severest hardships under the government of the first conquerors. The Indians, 
or as they have been called, the people destiiuie of reason^ were reduced to a state of 
|lavery ; the destructive tendency of such a system, was at last acknowledged in 
Spain, and it gave way to a feudal plan arranged with much ingenuity, but th^Nis- 
^nce of the natives from their sovereign rendered it ineffectual. The | EneomiendMu 
^ountry was divided into encomiendas or feudal tenures, which were granted to the 
Spaniards under certain conditions. The encomenderOf or liege lord, was obliged to 
reside in his domains, to perform military service at the will of his lung, aod to pro- 
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^ tect and provide for the Indians on his fief. The padres paid a stated tribute totbeir 
patron, and were in other respects free ; the superior, at least, had no title to exact 
any personal service from them. This sort of government, established by Charles 
the Fifth, and modified by his successors, was aAerwards abolished. It did not cor- 
respond with the intentions of its founder, and was, in reality, of little advantage to the 
Indians. The feudal lord claimed more than he had any right to demand, and did le^ 
for the natives than he was bound to do by the nature of his tenure.^ The system of r<- 
Repartimi. I parlimienloali or assessment which succeeded, proved much more diau- 
entof. I trous. In consideration of the limited faculties and improvident character of 

thelndians,corregidorsorjudgesof districts wore appointed by the Spanish govemmeat 
It was their olBce to provide the natives with cattle, grain for seed, implements of hus- 
bandly, clothing, and whatever else thoy required ; but the price of each article was fixed, 
and the Spaniards were prohibited from taking any profit in these transactions. The abuses 
that resulted may be easily conceived ; they became so flagrant that Spain had asain 
preientictte I ^® interfere, and the new assessment was given up in 1779. J The Indmns 
of die indiuu. | are at present under the authority of native magistrates, but their caciques 
have seldom the good qualities of the corregidors, and are not less cruel, avaricious, 
and partial. The natives are, besides, subject to statute-labour, and restrained in the 
enjoyment of their civil rights; tjiese restrictions areiiot the same iu all the provinces. 
It was the policy of the Spanish government to encourage the mestizoes and rocti?, 
from a belief that the indolence and inactivity of the Indians could never be overcome; 
but the connexion between the colonists and the mother country was by this mean? 
Adminiftni- I Weakened, and the castes bccamojnore impatient of a foreign yoke. The 
*»»• I history of modorn times proves that the formation of a vast empire is 

every where accompanied with unnumbered difficulties, yet it has been maintained bj 
pohtical writers, that Spain managed its American possessions with much wisdom aiid 
great prudence. We may safely venture, at present, to entertain a different opinion; 
but it will be necessary to consider more minutely the policy of Spain relative to bcr 
Sfitem of iKi. I American possessions. To check the rapacity of official men, their num- 
nmistntioa. j ber was increased; the govsrnment supposed that the crimes of a few 
might in this way be prevented, that the one might oppose the other, although all were 
equally desirous of enriching themselves. The pomp and splendour of the viccroj s 
court eclipsed that of Madrid ; they had not, it is true, the colonial treasury, nor the 
military and maritime forces at their disposal; a representative of majesty might have 
been punished by a court of audience for abusing his power, but such events were ol 
rare occurrence. The principal military offices were held by captain-generals, com- 
manders, and governors, who were not entirely subjected to the caprices of a viceroy, 
but depended greatly on his favour for promotion and advancement. The colonist^ 
might lay their grievances before the Indian council at Madrid, the president oj 
which was the minister of the American provinces. The inhabitants of Mexico and 
Peru experienced both the great delay which was thus occasioned, and the conncii» 
incompetency to jud^c of local matters. But their remonstrances were not attendc 
to ; it was thought^ndecd, that, they murmured without just cause, and that Ineir 
vyrongs were always redressed in the capital of Spain. The cabildos, or mumcip 
governments, the only representative institutions, were framed after the manner 
those in the Castilian town?. 



kimnee. I The financial arranjjements did not increase the wealth of Spam 
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fixed number of galleons or registered vessels, hjid the exclusive right to *'®°® ^j 
the colonies. — These ships received in return for European merchandise, the gold 
silver of the New World, which the indolent Spaniards circulated among commer«^ 
nations. The great extent of the coast, and the scanty population, ^^^^^ .^^^^ 
Spanish guard ships on these stations of little use; and European traders ^"^®" ^^, 
the oorta, returned with an ardour proportionatfe to the great reward obtained lor ^^ 
niodiQes eacerlv souirht and arbitrarily prohibited. It was diflicult to hinde 



niodiues eagerly sought and arbitrarily prohibited. 

• Mercuric Peruviano, viii. 47. . • « 

«- The first conquerors attached a (llflercnt meaning to the word repartimienlo. 
Vercurio Peruviano, ^ii. 49, x. 279. 
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half of the world from holding any iniercourse with the other. The precious metals 
were of little advantage to America, because she could not exchange them for the 
produce of other countries; and Spain, unable to supply the wants of her colonists, 
derived no great benefit froni them. A system of monopoly, ruined alike the oppressor 
and the oppressed. * In 1776, Galvez, the Indian Minister at Madrid, | impmremeiitii 
attempted to reform a great many abuses ; he estabhshed a free trade with thirteen 
of the principal ports of Spain and the American colonies; but it was his plan to 
prevent as much as possible every foreign nation from participating in the advantages 
granted to the mother country. Strangers were permitted to carry certain goods to a 
f&w sea-pofts in Spain; but they were fettered with so many restrictions as were almost 
equivalent to « total prohibition. His system had not been long in force before the 
commerce between' the two countries became more extensive; five times the usual 
quantity of Spanish good0»were Reported in the course of a twelvemonth, and within 
the same period the returns from America were nearly doubled. 



According to the registrar for 1778, the value of the artioles^ent from 

Spain amounted to « » -» 300,717,629 

The exports from America were calculated at .... 804,693,733 

And thus the balance in favour of Spain wias eqnal to - - 603,976,204 
It is apfavent from these doeuments, that the regulations of 1778, imperfect as 

they were, improved both the colonies and the revenue of the mother country. 

In that year the im^CNrt iind expcMt j^tios^ levied in Spain, were less Ecah. 

than -..' 6,761,292 

In 1788 they exeeeded 65,456,960 



So that the.^fierenee in the course of (en years equalled - 48,695,'658 

Sincethat fortunate change the contr^and trade was checked by the I XAnntm of 
commeree of Navarre, Segovia, YaTencia, and the different products of | *•• "^ 
Spanish industry. A greater supply of •wine and 6«it was sent to the colonies, and 
Spain received in excfiange productions untTl then unknown ; such as were formerly 
obtained in sttiall quantities, as coffee, sugar, and tobacco, became common and 
abundant. 

The settlers ki CCiba appMed themselv09to the culture of the sugar cane, but it 
never reached that degree of perfection, wlii<% might%ave been anticipated. It was 
remarked that the cornmunications between the two countries were much more frequent 
than they had ever been at any foniler period. GMhr^z' system however I S^~^, >3^^ 
was not free from errors. That Minister, contrary to his intentions, had | niitnltioD. 
made the Americans anxious for independence. He was too desirous of convincing 
his king that an able statesman might render colonics valuable and important, which 
for a long time had been buide&sdme Imd expensive. By augmenting the imposts 
ho'laid the seeds of a rebellion, which broke fut in the vice-royalty of Siinta Fe in 
the year 1781. The same causeb produced afterwards a more serious revolt in Peru, 
which could only be qa^ed by the most sanguinary measures and#by the death of £ui 
intrepid chief. His grievous system of taxation was very ill-timed, for much about 
the same period the English eolonists in North America threw off the British yoke. 
To levy the new taxes, sixteen thousand public charges were devised, and the persons 
that filled them by their salaries and mean artifices, absorbed nearly all the additional 
profit. South America was oppressed by these burdens, and Galvez' limited know- 
ledge of the country prevented him from, improving its real sources of wealth. The 
minister was blamed for his exclusive partiality to the Mexicans ; he had passed 
the early part of his life in that vast and fich province \ it had been the theatre of his 
extravagance and youthful sallies ; he had first evinced there his great ability and 
restless ambition. The advantages which that countiy derived from his administra-' 
tion extended to Spain. The Mexicans increasing in wealth and population purchased 
the luxuries of the old world, and furnished new inlets for European industry. TKe 
Spaniards thought that the culture of com was too much encouraged in tha( province. 
It had for a long time raised a quantity of grain moie than sufficient for its own cor 
Vol. hi.— 3 B 
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•omptioii ; at no distiint period it might bocome tho granary of South America ; but 
it was feared if such an event were to take place, that Meiico might ako become 
the centre of the Spanish monarchy. 

MiMt* I The gold and silver mines in Mexico and Peru were imagined to be 

sources of inexhaustible wealth. But the working of these miiies depended on a 
substance which was seldom found in the vast extent of Spanish America. The 
9mr^t f «r I quantity of mercury brought from Guanca Yelica was inconsiderable. 
'**'*"^' I The ({uicksilver mines in ^o' province of La Mancha in Spain yiekied 
but a scanty supply ; Galvez, by improviw the method of working them, increased 
the produce of the mines in Mexico. Bimire his time, the ^antity of mercury ex- 
ported annually from Spain never exceeded 1,060,106 lbs. troy. So 'great improve- 
ments were made during his administration, 4iat the price of a hiftidred weight of 
mercury fell from eighty to forty-one piastres. In consequence of«these measures 
the precious metals became more comnen. About the year 1782 twea^-aeveo mil- 
lions of piastres were obtained from the mines ; it was supposed that they might 
have yielded thirty miliioas,' had there been a sufficient quantity of mercury to enable 
the miners to continue their la'bour. But fronf an error in the construction of a gal- 
lery in the quicksilver mines of La Mancha, an inundation took place and the works 
were destroyed. Afler that accklent the King of. Spain concluded a treaty with the 
Emperor of Austria, by which it was "agreed that he should receive for a stipulated 
sum, six thousand hundred weights of mercuiy fromi the mines in Camiola.^ The 
ancients were aware of the property by which mercury combines with gold, and made 
use of amalgamation in gikHlig copper.f Ihmiboldt ^ssuras us that, before the dis- 
covery of America, the German miners used mercury, not only in wasHing auriferous 
earths, but abo in extracting the gold disseminated in veins both in its native state 
and mixed with iron pyrites and grey oopper ore. But the ioethod employed in 
amalgamating silver minerals was urfcnown before the year 1557. It was discovered 
by Bartholomeo de Medina, It Mexican mimer in Pachuca.^ There are still, how- 
ever, many defects in the manner trf* working tile Amencao mines. The galleries 
and other works are ill constructed ; nxoerals Very different in €i«ir qualities are ge- 
nerally smelted or amalgamated in the same way. The whole process, which is very 
tedious, might be greatly abridged ; human labour is unnecessarily consumed, for it 
might be supplied by machinery or 6Ven by the use of the lower anhnals. But the 
great waste of mercury is pe^aps the strnf^st objeeHoa to the present system ; it 
has been proved that a much iels quanthy would be sufficient for all the purposes of 
the miner. It is ascertained, from diflferent registers, and M. Humboldt admits their 
accuracy, that from the year 1793 to 1781, not less than 25,124,200 lbs. troy of mer- 
cury, were used at the different mines in New Spain, and that the value of that quan- 
tity of quicksilver amounted in America fo more tiian 2,400,000/.§ 

The duties on the precious meMa have been frequently altered since the conquest 
of South America, and different t&xes have been imposed in different mining districts. 
A 5th of the produce of the mines wyi at first exacted, but it was shortly afterwards 
reduced in some places to a tenth or even a twentieth part. Charles the Fif^ added 
in the year 1552, a duty of one per cent and a half for delhiying the expense of 
coinage, a tax which the Peruvians eall the cobos. At a later period one-tenth, ia 
place of a fifth, was levied in J)f exico and Peru. A greater privilege was granted to 
the Yice-Royalty of Santa Fe, as goUfmines were only wrought in that country, the 
duty on them was limited to a twentieth part of their annual produce. But the per 
centage on the coinage, or the cobos, remainded the same in all \he provinces. Bj 
the change made in 1777, the mean tallage on gold was reduced to three per cent, 
while that on silver was not less than eleven and a half. The amount of the precious 
metals, which has been exported from Amerita, and the annual produce of the mines 
are not accurately known; different writers have not como to the same conclusions, 
and the subject has given rise io much disputation. We cannot furnish our readers 

* The hundred weight of mercuiy was told for 52 piastrei . 

t Pliny, Beckman'i Histoiy of Inventions. t Humboldt's New Spain* Book iv. 

% Humboldt's New Spain, Book iv. chap. 11. 
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with more correct statements than those of the celebrated Humboldt It appean, 
from a review of the registers of customs, that the jrearlj value of the precious metals 
in Spanish America was equal to thirty-six millions of piastres; but if the contraband 
exportation be included, there is every reason to believe that the total sum exceeded 
thirty-nine millions. The stilgect may be more fully illustrated by the following 
table: — 

Annual Produce of Ae Mines #i Spamuk Amerieaj (U the beginning ofihe^JXIn^Uenlh 

Ceniury. 



• 

divisions. 


Fine Gold 
Marcs of 

Castile. 


Fine S'llvttT 
Castile. # 


Value of Gold 

^d Silver in 

piaitres. 


Viceroyalty of New Spain, 
Viceroyalty of Feru» 
Gapitania General of Cliili, 
Viceroyalty of Buenos Ayrcs, 
Viceroyalty of New Granada, 


7,000 
3,400 

12,212 
2,2^ 

20,605 


2,888,220 

811,W0 

29,700 

481,830 


23,000,000 
6,240,000 
2,060,000 
4,850,000 
2,990,000 




Sum TotaL 


45,817 


8,460,840 


39,140,000 



Thus theprodttce of the mines ii| Pem and the' other provinces is less than tiiat of 
Mexico.' Humboldt believes that the great height of the Peruvian mines renders not 
only the working of theof more difficult, but that they oqntain a less quantity of ike 
precious metals than has be^ generally supposed. To strengthen his opinion, he 
compares the annual produce of the mines in the two countries. 



From the year 1550 to 1578, 

1879—1786, 

I73T— 17», . 



Produce of Potosu 

Piat&tf, 

49,01 1;285 

611,890^451 

127,847,776^ 



Mar€9. 

5,766,033 
71,929,347 
16,040,914 



JMintfi Vrodmce of ettck f eor. 



During the first epoch, 
— — — ^- «BCond epoch, 
' third epoch, 



PiatterM. 
2,227,782 
3,994,258 
2,458,606 



Produce of GiMmaxuaio. 



Fran the year 1766 to 1803, a ) 
period of 38 yeaiB, ) 



piastres, 



165,000,000 



Yearly average produce from 1766 to 1786, 

r 1786 — 1803, 

1793 — 1808, 



Piattrt*, 
4,342,105 
4,727,000 
4,913,265 



Mr. Helm thinks that the small produce of the Peruvian mines may be attributed 
to other causes. The population of Mexico is comparatively greater Uian that of the 
other provinces, and the credit of the miners is mone extensive. No royal or eyan 
private bank was established in Peru until the late revolution. The precious metals 
cannot be so easily transported by Vera Cruz and the Havannah, as by the river 
Plate. If Peru had better means of extending its commerce; if the navigation of 
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tli« Amazojii wero opened ; then, (saja Mr. Helm,) four times more gold and aiver 
Blight be obtained from the mines in that kingdom than from all the rest in Spanish 
America. The produce of the mines has of late years diminished; not more than 
a half or even a third part of the sum formerly exported from America has for some 
time past been brought into £urope. Civil wars h«tvep» the Spaniards, insunectioim 
amongst the Indians, want of mercury and accideals occasioned by inundations ren* 
dered jt necessary to abandon the working of the most important mines in eouthera 
^^sS^ I P^i^i Mexico, and New Gmoada* Tka gross wvenue of Peru was 
Coiootet. I calculated at five millions of piastres; three bmdred thousand were sent 
to Panama, fifteen thousand to Chiloe, mi« considerable portion to Yaldivia. If 
to these sums we add the expenses of the mitttarjr and civil administration of Peru, 
it will be found that theTnet revenue, which his Catholic mijes^ o^btained from that 
part of his dominiAs^was not more than 500^0 piastres.* ' Thp revenue of Potosi 
amounted to one miUion two hundred- thousand iriastres ; but two.hundred thousand 
were annually exported to Qm^buos Ayres. The piovincM of Rio i» la Plata, ChUi, 
Caraccas, and Santa Fe,.coi4ributed little to the Spanish treasury. 

The yearly expeiisea of the governments of CuBa, Porto-Rico, Hispaniofa, the 
Floridas, Louisiana/ and Tnixitlo, ware not less than .three millions four hundred 
thousand piasters, but Ihe viceroy of Mexico paid this sum and sent besides five 
millions to Madrid. The duties levied in Spain on the colonial commerce were 
about two miliions five hundred thousand piasters. IJhus the net annual revalue 
which the king of Spain received from his American possessions might be estimated 
at eight millions of piasters, or J^l, 600,000 sterling. 

If South America has been beneficial to £urope, as a colony of Spai% it must be 
still more so as an independent state. Th# industiy and comtnerca of a groai nation 
enjoying the blessings of a ftee constitutitn and a free -trade, are not to be comjpared 
with the feeble efforts of men fettered by resthcl^ons and harassed by oppression. 
Spain*! title I The Indies became an appendage to ihe crown of Castile in th^ year 
A^aS^^ 1519. If superior force joined te 4ie formality of a legal decree, aod ail 
««>«»»>• I the solemnities of a papal grant be sufficient to trsHsfer dominion, then 
the right of Spain to these territories cannot be^puted. To diminish the chances of 
a revolt, a bloody war was waged 'against defpnceless natives, and it waaihought better 
to retain the property of a deaevt, than to rule over men, whose hahtts could not ac- 
cord with the interests of th^ invaders. To encourage emigration, the countxy was 
styled a separate kingdom, an Abe Spanish monarch took the title of king of the In- 
dies. The emperor Chrales the iFlAb, by ao^dict^ dated Barcelona, 14th September, 
1519, bestowed additional privileges on his subjects in Ameriea. The conclusion of 
this decree is remarkable; '^ Conadering die fidehty of our vassals, and the hardships 
which the discoverers and settlers experienced in making tl^r discoveries and their 
settlements, and in order that they OMgr possesei with more certainty and confidence, the 
right of being for ever united to our royal orowa; wa prooMsa and pledge our fiuth 
and royal word in behalf of ourselves, and the kin§s, eur successors, that their cities 
and settlements sifoU on no pretext be alienated or separated, wholly or in part, in 
favour of any prince, potentate, or private person; that if we or our successors shall 
make any gift or alienation contrary to this eur express declaration, the same shall be 
held as null and void." Had the whole of this decree been klerally interpreted, the 
Spanish branch of the hous^ of Byvbon had long since forfeited every claim to its 
American possessions. 

oppccMioii gf I If a person traded with foreigners in any part of these vast regions, he 
UweoioiiiMi. I was punished with death. It was unlawftil to cultivate the olive or the 
vine, in a country admirably adapted for them by nature. The inhabitants were not 
only obliged to receive the luxuries, but even some of the necessaries of life from the 
mother country. A tenth part of the produce of cultivated lands could not satisfy the 
demands of a priesthood and defray the costs of an inquisition. The system of taxation 
way carried to its height; marine alcabala, corsoy and consuhdo formed some of the 
oppresive restrictions on exports, imports, and the tonnage, clearance, and entrance of 

* Mcreurio Peraviano, ill. 40, 
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sluigm* The yenality of ofiices and letters of nobility were burtful to th& moralfl of the 
people, and corrupted at its source the administratioB of justice. To maintain more 
e&ctually the ao&ority of Spain among all ranks of the coromunityy every office of 
importance or emolum^t was ponferr^ on Spaniards. By following this plan, it 
was thought that the taxe^niiffbth^ better levied, and the colonists kept in greater 
subjection. The inhabitants, awose that they were excluded from preferment, sub- 
noitted patiently to the govermwnt of strangers, from the period of the conquest to 
the time of their inetapendenceb They weva eUgible accordmg to the colonial regu- 
lations, to all places of trwl; but tins privilege was merely nominal,, for out of four 
hundred viceroys that governed Spanish ^misipa, not more than four were Americans. 
All the captains generri^ wiA^e exception of ^rteen, were choaon from the Spaniards. 
This system was not <&onimid to thehig^ commissions in the state»for we are assured 
tbat there ware few Americans even among the ca^nnon clerks of public officea.* By 
such apolioy^.Spain was enabled to retain her American provinces for a greater length 
of tinro than aba would otbstwise have dona. . It was mi^ calcvdated to degrade Uie 
colonists, to enrich m^fm Spaniards and to impoiFerish dia j)eople. But tl^ae were 
not the only grievances of wiiieh the Spanish Aa^vci^na conaptained. In order that 
the colonists might more readily adhere to tha mothev* country and the church of 
Rome, every system of liberal educ«tiaa wasatrictly prohibltad.'t' Some individuals 
were imprisoned for instructMig the poor; others for being desirous to acquire know- 
ledge. A learned education was confined to the study of scholastic divinity and tiie 
laws of Spain* One n^emit IK*^ 8^®^^ oflfence by establishing a naval school at 
Buenos Ayres, a^ that aemiaaqr was aboliabed isb eonformity to a mandate from 
Madrid. Chemistry wa9 not taught in aof of the provinces, lest the inhabitants 
should apply Iheprindplea loi that scieqioe to the improvement af the arts. The in- 
coeaaa of populatioa was cheeked in tiie infaslatate by aibj^rary enactments against the 
admission of foreigners into ^ese vast and ferttaaegions, which, at a later period, were 
ill and saantHy peopled by oonvictaand crimunals frbiyi the prisons of Spain. The travel* 
ler passes ater extensive dibhieta of rich buiunoultivat^d laid. Tribes of Indian^ have 
perished in workinglhs ainae, ar dmggedout a wretched exiataaae in an atmosphere 
infected with mercury.^ Ha4 it not been for the changes thai took place I cvmm orinde* 
in £urope subsaq[uent to the Frencharovolution, the same systeaa might | p^^^^^"^ 
have still contimiad. Spain by follaiwiag the forttmea of France laid open her colo- 
nies to the invasion of tiie Ena#ihw T^ sucoaases ef the colonists during the war 
which they carried on ng a innt Sat pa<HP^o, roada them ftink more favourably of their 
straogth imd resources. The vistasies of Napoleon, the abdication of Charles IT. 
and the imprisonment af hia son, raused the Ameit^ans from their long lethargy. A 
sedition brokd out at Yevaauela so early as the-year 1797, and not long afterwards 
many of the provinces rarohad. The authority of Buonaparte or his brother, the 
king of Spain, was never lecognfaed. The 43outb Americans refused to obey their 
new maaters. Thus the rapid ooqquests of an individual in the one hemisphere were 
the means af 8eeuriag.itha freedom of the other. The suooessful termination of ja 
war, which the British oaldhusts in North Amanca had carried on in maintaining their 
independenae, animated and encouraged their neighbours ortha soath. Swisserland 
freed basself from the Austrian yoke; Spain lost her possessions in the low coun- 
tries; because the inhabitaata ctid not choose to submit to a better and more liberal 
policy than that by which the Americana had bean governed. Many brave men in 
South America united at last in resisting 4yranny, and their example enlisted thou- 
sands in the same cause. The independence of the state was declared by Congress 
assembled in Tucumain, in the year ISlik But the country was in reality free before 
that time; from the year 1810, a war bad been carried on against Spain in Peru, 
Paraguay and Montevideo. Although it was conducted on both sides with various 
Buoeeaa, fortune seemed to favour the arms of the Americans, it was difficult to 

* Rodney's Report on the State of South America. 

t Maniliesto of the Congrefls of the United Provinces in SCuih America. 

i JoacQuin Pinto. 

% Maaifesto of the Congian of the United Provinces in South Aaieiica. 
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resist men Agaged in so sacred a cause, eager for libertj, and impelUd by 
enthusiasm. 

^SS^*'^ I ^° ^^^^ ^^ '"^^ consisting of the veteran and best forces of Spain 
Amoieik | was annihilated by San Martin on the plains of ]|fiapo. The freedom of 
South America has been dated from that meiomble victory. The righte of the 
people have been purchased by their blood, by saoriiiclng their wealth to the common 
cause, by braving the greatest dangers, by submitiuig to the severest hardships. 
The name of Spaniah America was abolished by a dee^ of Gengisess. The repob- 
lic of Colombia was aibrwards formed,* it comprises the ancient viceroyalQr of New 
Grenada, and the capitancy general of Caiaccas. We cannot offer many remarks 
either on the improvements that have taken place in these countries, or on the nature 
of their government, without extending ous Mfoik beyond Ihe limits prescribed to it 
It may however be observed that none of their political institutions* have aayet been 
tried by the test of experience, that sofie.of them are of a temporaiy nature, that 
others have been given up or not found to answer, the pnrposea for iriiich they were 
intended. 

skmf. I It was deemed stsaage and inconsistent that there should be slaves 
amongst men who had done»8o much in the cause of freedom. They detennined 
therefore that slavei^ ahoydd be abolished, whenever so great a change -could be 
effected without endangering the safety of the state; and a Uw was passed by Con- 
gress on the first day of its sitting, by which all Ifao children of slaves were de- 
clared to be free. The same a^embly distinguished itself by puttu^ an end to 
the mita and tribute money; these measures, be^ite the. lastfcg. benefits that ac- 
crued from them, had the good e^ct oC. coneiliatiikg the Indians lo the independent 
party. • 

LibertjoT um I ^ docreo in favour of a ftee pvess was passed en the 26tkof Oeiober 
PwM. I 1811 ; but the exigenoe of affairs required that this tiberty should not be 

abused, and the press has been hitherto encumbered with loo many reqtiktions. The 
PoUkimtnie- 1 South Amehc#n8 a^ fully aisnre thfct the instmctien end moral improve- 
ttM- I ment of the lower orders^are the best means net only of securing but of 

adding to their present ndvantages; no people has d<yie so much in so short a time 
for promoting education among every class (Mthe community. The eorporations of 
the principal towns superintend the management of the pablic iwteols.t In the 
town of Buenos Ayres tlurteen schools have been established, five of wiiieh are set 
apart for the benefit of the poor. TIk sye^mof pamehial instiuction was not only 
adopted, but a portion of the tithes has of late been' applied to that useful purpose* 
A great many works were prohibited by the Spaniards ; eirery book may now foe 
freely circulated. Among omera^a New Testament in Spanish has la&ly i^peared; 
thus the people have only had an opportunity of instraetii^ themselves in religion 
since the time of their independence. 

iBiMroT«iBeDti. I During the government^f the Spaniards, it was lawful to anest and 
imprison any of the colonists without giving them previous jiiptice of tbair offence ; 
such proceedings are now illegal. The letters of individuak can ne longer be opened, 
a man's house afibrded him formerly but Uttle protection, \^ it is now deolared to be 
inviolable."! Monopolies are abolished, and the trial by jury is likely to be esta- 
blished. Strangers may be easily naturalised, but it is worthy of remark, that no 
Spaniard can enjoy the right of suffmge, or be eligible to any ofike in the state, until 
the independence of South Ameoca be aeknowledged by. Spain* 

The electors are chosen by the people, and the members of Congress are taken 
GoTemmeiiti. | from the electoral assemblies. In some states the number of electors is 
to that of the whole population in the ratio of one to 5,000; it has likewise been 
enacted, that every deputy shall at least represent 15,000 souls f so that the number 
in Congress must depend upon that of the inhabitants. But these states are still 
engaged in the task of formmg a permanent constitution; in the mean time no altera- 
tion can be made in the present one without the consent of two-thirds of the mem- 

• In the year 1821. 

t Bodney't Repoct, kc* t GoL Hall's Columbis. 
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bers in CongreM. Seyeral improyements have in this manner been afaready efiected. 
The government of Colombia, as it was fixed in 1821, consists of a senate and house 
of representatives. The senate is made up of thirty-two senators, or of four for 
each of the eight departments in the repubUc. The legislative authority is vested in 
the senate. The house of represmitatives is composed of members, who are re- 
turned for four years by each province, and their number is in the proportion of one 
to thirty thousand inhabitants. 

These states hai of late aot only to contend against thb Spaniards, I sapremeni. 
but were exposed to great danger from dissensions at home ; on this ac-> | ntiM, 
count it was thought necessary to appoint a supreme director or magistrate not unlike 
the dictator of the Roinaal^ but it is to be feared that such a power may be incom- 
patible with the natura of a free community. This officer is commander in chief of 
all the forces in the ^untry; he governs the lAiyy and is styFed Hberador or pro- 
tector of civil liberty, a title nearly the same a» that assumed by Cromwell. He 
represents his nation in its troi^ties with foreign powers, and has die privilege of 
declaring war after having submitted to Congress the eatoses which render it ne- 
cessary. 

His superintendence extends overall the branches of the revenue; he nominates 
the secretaries of war and of the treasury. The exigencies of the times may call 
for such an office; but if it continue afler tranquilhty is restored, the commonwealth 
must be either nominal or ceailb to exist. 

The geographical divisions of these republics, and their population according to 
the latest accounts wrh marked in the tables at the ^nd of ttifs chapter. 

It has beea asked if Spanish America possesses the means of. main- I ^tbeeoia^ 
tainin^ its independience? Nature appears to have decided this question. | vhts. 
Where can wfe find countries so well defended against invasion as the greater part of 
the Spanish colonies? A vast extent of territory ihterspersed with hills and valleys 
extends beyond a chain of mouhtains hi^ier and steeper than the Alps; and this ele- 
vated region is bounded on two sides by ari^ and hmming^e^erts or by low plains 
covered with impeneti^ble forests and barren sands. 

This district, suspended as it were in the air, is a little Evrope surrounded with an 
African belt. • Health reigns throughout it, while fever and death dwell around it. If 
the American armies defend the ascent, where every position is in their favour, the 
battalions of Earope must neriJIh wWiobt a battle. 

A few years ago Europ^s invaded the plains of New Grenada, but at that time 
there were neither experienced leaders nor organized troops among the co)onists ; 
what, however, was the fate of the vanquished? They took refuge in the uncultivated 
and sultry plains of the Ovonoeo, harassed the Spanhirds, and reconquered at last the 
strong holds of Caraccas, now the bulwark of Colombia. The river Plate, which 
seems to open an easy entrance into the country, sdght prove dangerous by its sand- 
banks and rapid currents to the invaders o& Paraguay and Tucuman. The Mexican 
coast, towards Europe, ii inaccessible to shipv^ war; and to land at Acapulco it is 
necessary to circumnavigate the greater part of the globe. The High Table Land 
is not a continuous level of easy communication between its different parts. Upper 
Peru is a barrier betwixt Uma and Buenos Ayres ; the defiles which separate Quito 
from Bogota are so many precipices or footpaths in the midst of snow, and the burn- 
ing isthmus of Costarica divides Colombia from Guatimala** 

It has been supposed that the people cannot make use of these natural advantages. 

The Indians, it is true, retain their wonted apathy ; the offspring of that despotism 

introduced by Incas and native princesji which, by a just law of retribution, facilitated 

the conquest and ruin of their country. A native cannot as yet be excited by any 

i 

• Upper Peru Hm been formed into a tepamte republic by the name of Bolivia, under the 
presidency of Bolivar, who i» inveated with the ezeeative power during life, and the right of 
naming hia auccesiDr. In a communication dated 6th February, 1827,«made by Bolivar to the 
government of Colombia, containing hia abdication of the executive authority, it is stated 
that there is not a Spaniard on the American continent. From the public joamala in Colombia^ 
it appears it is in contemplation to unite Colombia, Peru and Bolivia under one government. 

J'fdi. Ed 
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sentiments of honour or hj that love of glorfy iriiioh is essential to the chancier oi 
the soldier. But many in Colombia, were well fitted for the military professiovi; — 
there Bolivar formed «nd disciplined the shepherds of the Elanos; — there Paea col- 
lected his formidable horsemen composed chiefly of negroes or the descendants of 
negroes and Indians; a race of men braver, more intelligent and not less robust than 
their fathers. The chiefs and the governments have attempted to introduce a con- 
scription, and in this way to form armies; but M. MoUien,* a recent traveller, tells 
us that the people are av%rse to the service. Yoluntear coips have been fonned in 
Buenos Ayres and other cities, but the military 8|Hrit is not prevalent in South Ame- 
rica. If the ftrces were aHacked by a regular army, it is likely that they wouM 
defend themselves by rapid marches, surprises and faigaA retreats; a mode of war- 
fare well suited to the character of the troops. The merdiants and landed proprie- 
tors, two very wealthy classes of med, are peAaps more hostile^to the ancient regime 
than the gteat body c^ the people, llie wiculturist cannot be fhendly to a govern- 
ment that forced hiQi to raot out his vines, nis«tobaoco and his hemp iiir the porpose 
of promoting the cultivalaon of the mother country. Trade Wialmnerly confined 
to a few ports in Spain, it extends at present to every quarter of the globe. The 
most obvious consequence of the late revolution is the great reduction in the price 
of commodities; several' articles have"fallen more than 100 per cent. 

The inhabitants enjoy the blessings of jilenty; industry may be directed to every 
source of wealth; private property is held sacred; aiM these adiamtages, to which 
the colonists of Spain were altogether strangers, are for tllkt very reason more prized 
by the citizens of the SiMh AsMikan vepoblics.t 

* Mr. Duane aays, MoOien was considered bv the Colomblma as a q^f >^ 11^^ fo' the 
French govemment* and viewed with great japlo«i|r. He does not eoiuider Holnen'a sute- 
menti worthy of much confidence aato the pDlitiea of the country. At the table of the minis- 
ter of the United States at Bogota, he betrayed an eztnvagaQt hostility not only to the insti- 
tutions of Colombia, but to all republican {poyeitiments. The government of Colombia was 
apprized of the nature of %if ^misiiaii, and lawaa indicated to him that when he left Bogota it 
must be in the route by which he entered it— JPA*/. Ed, 

t The first popularly elected Confess of Colombia was to assemble at Bogota in January, 
1823, but they did pot proceed to business till Ifsrch. The heads of departments are not 
members, but attend in person to render their communications and explain atid answer ex- 
ceptions. 

By the fundamental law of July, 1821, it ia dediied tIntHhfe territory ef ColottlNa oomprc- 
hends Uie ancient boundaries of » Venezuela and New Grenada. |l The territory ia divided into 
twelve departments. ^ 

' Cafdtalt. 

7^ Magdalena, Carthagena. 

8. €auoa, Popayan. 

9. The Isthma^ Vsndora. 

10. The Eguatori Quito. 

11. Assuayt Cuenca. 
*12. Guayaquir, ^ Guayaquil. 

The Uepublic of Colombia, (says Captain Cochrane,) oompreh^ida the N. W. diviMon of 
South America, extending to the 5th degree of S. latitude, and to the British settlement of 
Essequibo on the East Its extent on the Atlantic is 2000 miles, and on the Pacific 1200. It 
has a surface of 900,000 square miles. Its ports in both sqas are^ excelleat. It is but thinly 
peopled, the population being little more than two and an half millions. It is rich in every 
natural advantage of soil, climate, and situation. The surface of the soil is rich beyond ima- 
gination, and affords a striking contrtot with the poverty of the inhabiAnts. 

Captain Cochrane says, the exchisive right of the Pearl Fishery of Colombia, has been 
granted (in 1823,) to a London company for ten years. This fishery in 1530, produced pearls 
of the annual amount of 800,000 dollars on the Atlantic side only. The fishery on the Pacific 
ia supposed to be of equal value. The fisheries having been neglected for one hundred and 
forty years, the oysters are found to have increased wonderfully. Ibe company being supplied 
with machinery by which every spot may be inspected^ it ia calculated by Captain Cochrane, 
that a new era will commenoe with respect to the txwk in pearls* and this concern become of 
immense value. — FML Ed, 





CapitaU, 


1. Orinoco, 


Cumana. 


% V^enesuela, 


Caraoeaa. 


3. Apure, 


Bariiaa. 


4. Zulia, 


Maracayho. 


5. Boyacca, 


Tunja. 


6. Cundinamarca, 


Bogot&. 
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JStltmale of ike Pap^tkOim of the pfovme^ of Bmrnu AfreSy Cordova^ TVicumati, Mm- 
doaoy and &/fo, under the Aomet of the different Towns and Districts which smd 
ReprestntaUves to Congress, 



Excluding 
Indians. 



By more recent Estimates. 



Buenos Ayres, - 

Cordova, - - - 

Tucuman, 

Santiago del Estero, - 

VaHe de Catamarca, - 

Rioja, - . - 

San Juan, 

Mendoza, 

San Luis, 

Jujuy, - 

Salta, 



Sum.tolV, - - - - 

Provinces of Upper Peru. 

Cochobamba, - - - - - 

Potosi, ------ 

Plata or Gharchas, - - - . - 
La Par, ------ 

Santa Cruz de la Sierra Ittpjos and Chi- 

quitosy 

OruEO, - . - • - - ' - 
Paraguay, - • - - - 

Banda Oriental, ai^ Entre Rios, 



105,000 
76,000 
45,000 
45,000 
36,000 
90,000 
34,000 
38,000 
16,000 
25,000 
60,000 



Excluding 
Indians. 



489,000 



100,000 
112,000 
112,000 



120,000 
50,000 



120,000 
75,000 
45,000 
60,000 
40,000 
20,000 
34,000 
38,000 
16,000 
25,000 
«0,000 



Including 
Indians. 



250,000 
100,000 
unknoum 



6^,000 



120,000 
112,000 
112,000 



200,000 
250,000 
176,000 
300,000 

160,000 

30,000 



Table fumisked by the Secretary of the Treastity, in pursuance of the order rf the Su- 
preme Director cf ike -United Promnces of South America^ showing the amount of 
the jyaiional Revenue in 1817 ; the Expendihufe cyui the Balance remaimng in the 
Treasury ai the end of the same year, 

Dollafi^^ 

Produce of the Revenue in 1817, - *^ - - - - 3,037,187 5| 
Expenditure in the same year, - - -' - - r - 3,003,224 4^ 



Remaining in the Treasury in Cash, - - - - 

; in Deposits, - ' . - 

In Capitals placed at interest, redeemable at five per cent.. 
In Goods, unsettled Accounts of former years, - 



33,963 li 

6,429 2i 

93,359 df 

- 8,554,404 2^ 



Amount in property, good Accounts, Deposits, and Sums at interest. 
Real and Personal Estate of the Commonwealth, . - . 

In advances made by the State Treasury, 

Balance on Accounts liquidated, ' 



Total of the Funds of the State, 
Debts of the State, 



Balance in favour of the National Fund, 
Vol. IIL— 3 C 



8,688,156 If 

9,310,472 5^ 

297,078 7 

759,889 7 

19,065,597 5^ 

1,438,055 

17,617,543 bi 
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PopukaUm of Ccbmbui.'^ 



PR0TIKCK8 OF TfiNXZUELA. 

Guyana, - - - - 40,000 

Cumana, - - • - 100,000 

Island of Margarita, - - 15,000 

Caraccas, - - - - 460,000 

Maracaybo, - - - 120,000 

Taronaa, - - . - 90,000 



Total amount, - - 825,000 

FROVINCEa Oy NEW OBENADA. 



Rio Hacha, 
Santa Marta, 
Carthagena, 
Panama, - 
Caro, 



20,000 
70,000 
210,000 
50,000 
40,000 



Antioquia, 
Pamplona, 
Lacorro, - 
Tunja, 

Gundinamarca, - 
Mariquita, - 
Popayou, - 
Caaamare, - 
Quito, 
Cuenca, - 
Guayaquil, 
Loxa and Taen, - 
QuiaoB and Manies, 

* 

Amount, 



110,000 

90,000 

130,000 

200,000 

190,000 

110,000 

820,000 

20,000 

500,000 

200,000 

50,000 

80,000 

40,000 

2,430,000 



DoOui. 
2,500,000 

1,150,000 

2,650,000 

800,000 

10,000,000 



Siaiemmt $f the Revenue of Vmexmela and New Qrenada. 

FIRST, NEW GRENADA. ^ 

Talue of European goods, annuaUy imported, 

Value of exports chiefly from Guayaquil, Panama, and the river Magr 

dalena, 

Cast and ingots of gold exported on account, of the SpaifSsh government, 

and of individuals, 

Tithes, 

Which sum supposes an annual agricultural produce of - - - 

Becenue arising from ' ' 

1. The first and fifth part of gold extracted from rivers; (abolished,) 

2. The produce of salt works, about 100,000 dollars, - ' - 

8. Capitation tax paid by Indians, (abolished,) ' - 

4. Produce of monopolies on tobacco and spirit^, (partly retained, 
partly abolished,) - - - -.. - -'. 

5. Bulls of Crusade, (abolished^ - - « - 

6. Customhouse duties, ^ 3,200,000 

7. Alcabala, or duty paid on the sale of every article of consumption, 
(abolished,) - -- 

3. Duty on stamp paper, ----*--- 

9. Pecuniary penalties, -- 

10. Produce of lands belonging formerly to the king, ... 

11. Sale of public employments, (abdiahed,) - . . 

SECONl^ TSNSZUELA. 



Annual produce of agriculture and cattle, - - • • - 
Revenue arising from the same sources as that of New Grenada, - 
Monopoly of tobacco, •-----.- 
Sale of bulls, (abolished,) 



Total Revenue, 



Annual surplus 600,000 dollars. 



6,000,000 

1,400,000 

700,000 

26,000 

2,126,000 



* The tablet relatiTe to Columbia are takea from the work of cokmel FranciB HalL 
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Description of America continued. 

Kingdom of Brazil. 

The claimi of the Portuguese to thei^ empire in America are founded on Papal 
edicts by no means remarkable for geographical accuracy. The Spaniards roain« 
tained that the eouatry belonged to them by rigl^t of diacovery, and complained that 
their territoiy had been Invaded. The Pope tned at first to reconcile the two par- 
ties, by tracing his famous tine of demarcation a hundred leagues west- I UDeofdemw. 
^ward of the Cape Yerd Islands ; but whatever league we make use of | <»tkm. 
in measuring this line ; whether we take the marinei the Castilian or the Portuguese^ 
which is the 17th part of a degree, the kings pf Portugal could never have derived 
from it any title to their Brazilian* dominions. Brazil is marked in the maps of Pedro 
Funez and Texeira too far *to the east by twenty-two degrees in the first, and by 
twelve or thirteen in the second. The Portuguese monarch taking advantage of this 
great and perhups voluntary error, laid claim to a portion of that country. Ill pleased 
too with the Pontifical decree, he seized a favourable opportunity of obtaining from 
Spain still more important concessions. The treaty of Tordesillas, signed the ninth 
of June, 1594, established a determinate boi}ndary at 370 leagues westward of the 
Cape Yerd Islands. But in this treaty also, the extent of the league was not men- 
tioned. If we assume the Castilian the limits fall within the meridian of Babia ; if 
the marine be taken, the line passes through Rio Janeirp ; lastly, by having recourse 
to the Portuguese, a supposition the most favourable that can be made, the boundary 
may extend to the meridian of San PauJo, but it can never reach Para or the mouth 
of the Ami^sons.* The Spaniards blamed the Portuguese for invading 1 nisimtaMboat 
in time of peace, and in contempt of a solemn treaty, a great portion of | ^ '^''^ 
Paraguay and the vast territory of the Amazons. But Siese acquisitions were rati- 
fied in 1778 ; the king of Spain then determined to fix a more accurate boundary, 
and deckured that he would no longer suffer it to be violated with impunity. Portu- 
gal paid little attention to these threats ; its soldiers took possession of a neutral 
territory, and seized upon heven villages between the rivers Uraguay and Iguacu, 
inhabited by the Guarinis, and whose population amounted to 12,200 souls. They 
next passed through the country of Payaguas, and built the forts of New Coimbria 
and Albuquerque in the tenkory of the Chiquitoa. The local authorities remonstrated 
against these aggressions to. the viceroy of Buenos JLyres, who transmitted their com- 
plaints to the Indian Counqil at Madrid. I The troubles occasioned since that time 
by the revolution in Spanish America, enabled the Portuguese to increase their pos- 
sessions. Their successive inroads may be nearly ascertained from a | BnsU. 
comparison of the old and recent 4naps of America ; in the former Brazil comprises 
only the sea coast between Para and the £reat river San Pedro. The provinces wa^ 
tered by the Amazons, the Madera and the Xingu were called the country of the 
AmazoQs ; the greater part of which is at present included in the government of 
Para. It appears from some maps published near the close of the last century, that 
Paraguay comprehended the i^ole government of llHattogrosso and the western dis- 
tricts of San Paulo ; but by modem usage, and the ordinance of a sovereign, all the 
Portuguese possessions in America are now denominated the kingdom of BraziL 
That vast region comprehends probably two-fiflhs of South America, or an extent of 
territory ten times greater than France. Its population, which does not exceed four 

* Memoris sobre la lines Divisoria, &c. MS. by Lastarris, mlaister of the Indies. 
j Memorial of Ltstarria. 
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miUionst is chiefly confltied to the coutSy and the mining diBthciB. The vague vd 
inaccurate statements of travellers render it difficult to give ai correct account of the 
MooBMinoB I direction and formation of the mountains of Brazil A chain begimuoe; 
the aouc | northwards of Rio Janeiro near the source of the river St. Francis, ei* 
tends in a parallel direction to the northern coast, and comprises the Cenro das £»• 
meraldasy the Cerro do Frio, and others. Another, or rather the same chain (t)» 
Parapanema) follows a like course towards the south, and terminates at the moutk 
of the Parana. It is steep and ru^ed on the side of the ocean, and its greatest ele- 
vation is not more than six thousand feet. This chain is terminated by an extensJTe 
plain, which the Portuguese call the Campos Geraes. The maritime part of Brad 
Rociu. I abounds in granite ;* the soil consists chiefly of clay, covered in macr 

phices with a rich mould, 4nd rests on a hed of gmnite mixed with amphibole, feJ- 
spar, quartz and jnica. In the vicinity of San Paulo the strata succeed each odur 
in the folloMring order ; 1st, a red vegetable earth impregnated with oxide of iron 
appears on the surface ; 2d, a layer of fine ai^l intersected* with veins of sand ; H 
an alluvial stratum containing a great ^aantity of iron rests on mouldering gruite, 
felspar, quartz and mica ; lastly, a mass of solid granite .serves for a base. Betweeo \ 
Rio Janeiro and Villa Rica the soil consists of a strong clay, and the rocks arecotfr- 
posed of primitive granite. The mountains in Mines Geraes are formed either of 
ferruginous quartz, granite or argillaceous schistus, which, when it is broken, dif* ; 
closes veins of so^ talc and cascalho or gold gangue. The iron ore in many places ' 
is of the best quality. 

KMthem I The Itiapaba mountains between Maradbao and Oiindn are the greii 
*^*^ I chain on the northern coast. That extensive "range consists principally 

of granite; many beautiful specimens of quartz purchased at Olinda have been placed 
in different museums in Europe. Rockn and fragments of gnuoite are scaitered over 
the adjoining plains on both sides of the Amazons. 

Interio r j The Marcella mountains connect the maritime Cordilleras with those 
««ttni cMa. I ^f ^^ interior, from which the Paraot, the Tocantins and the Uraguav 
derive their source. The Sierra Marta forms the highest part of this chain ; the Great 
Cordiljera is not entitled to4ts pompous name; the plants of the torrid zone which 
grow on it prove sufficiently that its real dimensions .have not been known. We ob- 
serve in the centre of South America the immense plains and heights of Psrexis 
covered with sand and light earth, resembling at a distance the^aves of a stormy 
sea. The prospect is unvaried throughout the whole extent. The traveller adf anctfs 
towards a distant mount by a gentle but tiiBsome declivity, and gains imperceptiblj 
the summit; another eminence then presents itself, and, the face of nature is every 
where the same. These plains terminate at the west in the high mountains of Pa- 
rexis, which extend two hundred leagues in a north*nor^-west direction, and are lost 
at the distance of fifteen or twenty leagues from the Guapore. The Madera, the 
Topayos, the Xingu and other feeders of the Amazons, th^araguay and Ob tributaiy 
streams the Jaura, the Sypotoba and the Cuiaba descend in different directions from 
this arid and unfruitful ridge.t The most of these rivers are auriferous; abed of 
diamonds is watered by the Paraguay at its source. It is probable that the central 
chain consists of granite. The river Xacurutina is famed for a lake on one of its 
branches, that produces every year a groat quantity of salt, which affords a constant 
pretext for war among the Indians. The s»lt water pits on the Jaura are situated 
near Salina de Almeida, a place so called firom the name of the person who M 
employed himself in working them. The lofly chain which begins at the sources of 
the Paraguay, and confines that river opposite the mouth of the Jaura, is terminated 
at seven leagues below it by the Monro Escalvado. Eastward of that mountain the 
country is marshy, and nine leagues below it the Rio Novo, which falls into the 
Paraguay, might be navigable, were it not for the aquatic plants that obstrtfct its 
course. In latitude 17° 33^ the western banks of the Paraguay become mountainous 
at the commencement of the Sarra da Insua, about four leagues below the principa 

* Mawe's Travels in Brazil, patnm, t 'hid. 
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mouth of the PomidoSf and are confined by the mountatne which separate them 
from Gaiba. This chain which joins that of Dourados, is' called the Serra das 
Pedras de Amolar, because whet-stones are made of the rocks. A stream that 
flows below them leads to the lake Mendiuri the largest on the confines of the Para- 
guay. That river runs southward fi-om the Dourados to the Serras of Albuquerque, 
which abound in limestone and cover a square surface of ten leagues. 

The Paraguay turns to the east at Albuquerque, passes near its Serras, which 
extend to the distaace of six leagues, or to the Serra di Rabicho. It then resumes 
its southern course to the meuth of the Taquari ; the flotillas of canoes, that trade 
every year between San Paulo and Cuiaba, sail along this tribdkry stream. 

Two high insulaled hills fiont each other on the opposite sides of the Paraguay, 
at a league's distanoe below the mouth of the Mondego. The garrison of New 
Coinabra is built on the base of the southern acclivity, near the western bank. The 
confluence of the Bahia Negro, a large sheet of vmier on the same side, is about 
eleven leagues southward of Coimbra. Thfli lake, wluch is six leagues in extent, 
receives the ^waters of the. wide fleoded plains on the south and west of the Albu- 
querque mountains'. It forms the boundary of the Portuguese possessions on the 
banks of the Paraguay. Other mountains commence near the junction of the Jaura ; 
some of them extend westward, but the grester number to the east In that part of 
the country both banks of the PaiagAay are subject to regular inundations that cover 
a tract of land a hundred leagued in length and forty in breadth, and form a vast lake 
which geographers have termed the Xarayes. During this season the I Tenpom^ 
high mountains and elevated land appear like so may superb islands and | ^^^' 
the lower ground? resemble a labyrinth of lakes, bays and pools, many of which 
remain after the floods have subsided. At this period of the year the west wind- is 
unwholesome in Brazil.* 

The Serras of Amarbay stretch out in a southerly directi6n between the Paraguay 
and the Parana, aftid terminates southward of the river Igoatimy at the Maracayer, a 
mountainous ridge extending' from east to west; all the feeders of the Paraguay 
south of the Taquari spring from these mountains ; many other rivers proceeding 
from thence take a diflerent course and flow into the Parana; of these the Igoatimy 
is the most southerly; its confluence is above the seven falls, or the v^onderful cata- 
ract of the Parana. 

The view of that noble cataract is sublime, the spectator observes six rainbows 
rising above each other, and the atmosphere near it is circumfused with vapour. The 
northern coast from Haranhao to OlinSa is bounded by a reef of coral | RecO. 
resembling in many places an artificial mole. The inhabitants of Parayba and Olinda 
use the coral in building their houses.* 

The coast adjoining the months of the Amazons and Tocantins is low ( AnraAitions. 
and marshy, and consists of the'^alluvial deposits led by these rivers and the ocean; 
no rocks impede the force i>f the billows or the tides. The concourse of so many 
great streams flowing in a contrary direction to the general course of the currents 
and the tides, produces the Pororoca ; this extraordinary tide, which is unknown in 
most countries of the world, has already been described in a former part of our work. 
No great river enters the ocean between Para and Pernambuco, although the coast 
is nearty the same in appearance as that in which the Maranhao, the Rio Grande, 
and the Paraibd discharge themselves into the sea. These rivers are, | Tonenta. 
during the rainy season, so many torrents,* which inundate the whole country; at 
other times their waters are absorbed "by the arid soil on the inland mountains, their 
channels are frequently dry, and the Indians walk along them.f No river flows into 
the ocean between Cape Frio and the 30th degree of south latitude. That portion 
of the coast is very elevated, all the strean^s run into the interior, and join the Parana 
or Uragnay, which rise from the inland mountains^ The Rio Grande de San Pedro 
is broad near the sea, but as its course is not of great extent, itis breadth must be 
ascribed to the lowness of the shore and the downs in the neighbourhood. 

* Pisco, Medicina Bras. Book i. p. 3. 
f Marcgrav, Hist. Nat. du Brazil. 
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I In 80 ^xtenuve a oountiy as Brazil, it inajr be readfly believed that 
the climate is very difierent in distant provinces. The manihj banks of the Am* 
zonsy and the humidity of the soil near them, render the heat of summer leas intwe. 
The storms and tempeels on that river are as dangerous as those on the ocean. The 
nwiMMior. I Madera, the Tocantins, the Xingu, and the St. Francis, fiass nearloftr 
mountains, or elevated plains, and the climate in their vicinity is cool and deUgfatiuL 
AH the fruits of Europe may be brought to peAction in the country adjoiiung Sa 
Paulo. The healthful temperature of that city, 'its situation almaat under the tropk 
of Capricorn, its heieht, twelve thousand feet above the level of the sea, give itil 
the charms of a tropKal eKmate without any of the inconveniences arising from ex- 
cessive heat It appears from (he observations of M. MuUer, which are coiuidered 
the most accurate, that the mean temperature throughout the ymt is from 22° to 23' 
of Reaumur. The range of the thermometer during the winter and summer mooliu 
is greater there than in the northern provinces.* The west wind passes over iai^ 
forests or swampy plains into the int^oTt and is considered unhealthy. Tlieaif, 
from its great heat, is sometimes filled with igneous partidesy whidi generate, too 
frequently, dangerous diseases. The unwholesome bhnts are partly corrected by 
the aromatic plants that abound in the woods, and their fragrance is waAed'tfarougb- 
or tJM Rovtb- I out the country by the western breeze. The climate t>f the coast be- 
^*^*^ I tween Para and Olindh is not so moist as that of Guyana, but difiers litile 
from it in other respects. The rain^ season begiift generally in March, but some- 
times in February; and it has been proved by the observations of Marcgrav that the 
south-east winds prevail not only during the whole of the wet season, but a short (ise 
before and after that period.! The north wind contmues with little intenuptioQ<iuf* 
ing the dry months, the soil of the mountains is then parched, the plants langoisfa or 
decay, the nights too are colder than at any other season, and hoar-frost is oot uo- 
common. During the r^t of the year, the extreme heat of the climate is tempemi 
along the coast by refreshing sea breezes; the fields are clad in ^reen, and oatun 
appears every where in a state of constarit activity. A sharp east 'Wind contioues 
during part of the night and blows regularly about sunrise. The dews are &3 exces- 
sive as those in Gruyana and- the Antilles. 

ciiiMteor I AI« 'Dork^% concludes from observations whioh he himself oMule, that 
Bio JuMMw. I i^j^ ^^^ temperature of Rio Janeiro during the year 4781 was 71" 65 
of Fahrenheit, and that in 1782 it was 73'' 69'. The rain that fell in the last of thsse 
years exceeded forty*seven inches. The greatest quantity fell in October, and the 
least in July. The hygrometer indicated the^ highest degree of evaporation io 1*6- 
bniary, and the lowest in July. The^ were in the course of the same year a hun- 
dred and twelve days of cloudless weather, a hundred and thirty-three in which the 
sky was partly obscured by clouds, and a hmidred and twenty of rain. M. ^orU 
adds, that there were thunder storms during seventy-seven of these days, and dense 
misu during forty-three. The dreadM thunder storms in<hese latitudes i^^ ^^^ 
in Europe, and it is difiicult for us to form adequate notions of them. The obserya- 
oriwiiiud I tions of Dorta difier little from those mdde on the ishmd St Gatbanne 
rio^ cath*. I j^y jy^^ Pemetty, who complains chiefly of the fogs to which <be islana 
was subject in his time. " The forests," says he, " excluded the sun's ^J^^JT 
perpetual mists were formed on the heights around them. The unhealthiness o! 
air was not much diminished by the aromatic plants, although their fragrance exten 
to the distance of several leagues from the land." Modem travellers, and partic 
larly M. Krusenstem, extol the climate and salubrity of St. Catharine's. The cht^ 
must have proceeded from the cultivation of the soil, and the cutting of ^^T^ 
Mr. Mansa indeed confirms the truth of this remark, for he tells us that good tun 
is at present not very common on the island. . ^^ 

BiNMen I The diseases to which the colonists of Brazil were subject lo ^ 
time of Pison appear to be the same as those at present in Guyana; ^^^^^^j^i^o 
elephantiasis wefe then unknown. The maladies now most prevalent at Rio 

• Spix'i Travels in Brazil. * « J n 345. 

t Marcgrav, HUt. Nat. du Braz. Book vii. chap. 2/ ♦ Mcmoreaf, torn, i- i • 
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are chronical dianhoBay dropsy, mtenuttiiig fever, and hydroce&e* In this, as in other 
warm climates, the augmentation of external stimulants, partieularly heat and light, 
proves unjbvourable to the health of the European ; these stimulants occasion the 
excitement of the animal functions, and produce their consequent exhaustion. 
'' During the day," says Dr. Yon Spiz, '* when I was in a state of repose, my pulse 
beat quicker in Brazil than it usually did in £urope.'' Although it is ascertained that 
syphilis was not known to the abonginea of America,* it is not less true that that 
diaordw is at pressttt very common at Rio Janeico. The people on the banks of 
IheParayba are subject to goitres; but idiocy, which makes this disorder so distress- 
ing in Switzerland^ La| seldom cemlnned with it in BraziL 

We shall begin our account of the Brazilian minerals with some obser- | mnenii, 
vations on the diamond. That precious stene is found in a stratum of rounded quartp 
zose pebbles joined together by earthy matter of variable thickness. This covering 
or envelope of the diamond is tarmed ita ranmlhoy apd the low ground on the banks 
of rivers, in which it is found, is equally «eh in diamonds throughout its whole extent 
Many well-known plapes are kept in ipeserve, while uncertain experiments are made 
in different districts. The value of an unworked flat on the side of a ' river may be 
calculated from the produce of the adUoining hind. Mr. Mawe heard an intendant 
observe, that a certain piece of ground which he would in due time work, or when- 
ever an order arrived from government for an immediate and extraordinary supply, 
might yield ten thousand parats of diamonds. The substances found near diamonds, 
and supposed to be good indications of them, axe, bright iron glance, a skty flint^like 
mineral of fine texiture, resembling Lydiaa stpne, black oxide of iron in great quan- 
tities, round pieces of blue quartz, yellow crystal and other minerals entirely diflbr- 
ent from those onjihe adjacent mountains. 

It is not only along the banks of rivers thatihe Brazilians seek for the diamonds ; 
they have be^ found 19 cavities and srater courses on the summits of the most lofty 
mountains*! « 

It has been supposed that the diamonds of Brazil are not so hard as those from 
the East Indies, uid also that the form of the hitter resembles an octahedron, and that 
of the former a duodecahedron. But these distinctions are disregarded by the cele- 
brated Haiiy. Lapidaries, and jewoUers beUeve that the eastern diamonds are of a 
finer waUr^ and iQore valuable than those from BraziL 

The district of Cerro do Frio consists of rugged mountains extending in a north- 
erly direction, which are geneially considered the highest in Brazil. That part 
termed the diamond district, is about sixteen leagues firom north to south, I ji^g^^^ ^ 
and about eight from east to west It was explored, for the first time, | <"«(• 
by some enterprising miners of YiUa di Principe. These men went solely in quest 
of gold without suspecting that there were any precious stones in the rivulets. Some 
diamonds, however, were collected during their excursions, and afterwards given to 
the governor of YiUa di Principe, who declared them to be curiau$ bright crystaisy 
and used them as card counlen. 

A few of these uncommon pebbles, for that was the name by which they were 
called, were brought to Lisbon, and put .into the hands of the Dutch Consul, who 
received instructions to send them to Holland, then the principal mart in Europe for 
precious stones. The lapidaries in that country knew their real value, and their right 
name; and the Consul managed matters so well, that a commercial treaty was con- 
cluded between the two states a short tame after the king was informed that diamonds 
had been found in his Brazilian possessions. The weight of these precious stones 
imported into Europe during the first twenty years subsequent to their discovery, is 
said to have exceeded a thousand ounces. Such a supply did not fail to diminish 
their value; many of them wer#sent to India, the only country from which they had 
been formerly exported, and obtained a better market there than in Europe. Cerro 
do Frio has few attractions for settlers; there are no wood and even no plants in 
many parts of it; sterile mountains and desert plains convince the traveller that he 

• Spix's Titvelfl. Humboldt's Eany on New Spain. t Mxwe's Travels in BrasU, p. 22T. 
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as in the diamoiidl diflliiet* From the year 1801, to 1806, the expemies attending 
the woriu amounted to dSa04,000, and the diamonds sent to the treasuiy at Rio de 
Janeiro weighed 116,675 carats. The praduoe of the gold waahinga and mines 
during the same period' amonnted to iS17,800. From these results it appears that 
the diamonds actually cost government thirty-three shillings and nine^pence per 
carat. These years were remarkably predoettve, (he weight of the diaraoods n- 
ceived annually by gOTemment is seldom mete than two thousand camts. Tbe 
eontraband trade has been carried on to a very great extent ;^ tlhere is every mm 
to believe that the diamonds imported in this way into £urope, have amounted b 
^alue to more than two milliens steriing; but as their exportation is attended with 
much risk, many of them are privately circulated throughout Brazil, and leceived 
instead of money. 

' The Portuguese government remained ignorant of riaany places which abounded 
in diamonds; a great quantity wmm eolUotad on 4ko Tibigi> -which waters the phios 
of Corritiva, Coiaba and other parts of •Ike country, without the knowledge of the 
public authorities, t These precious stones -differ very, muck in si^e, some do not 
weigh the fifth part of a grain; two or thnse of seventeen carats are seldom found 
in the course of a year. A long tione has elapsed since the negroes found nj 
equal to thirty carats. If a slave be so fortunate as to find one of an oetm 
(seventeen earats and a half,) he is crowned with flowers, and carried in fnces- 
sion to the admirUatraior, who purchases him from his owner, and gives hiit) his 
freedom. 

Severe laws enacted at different times did not restrain men from cngagmg in the 
illkit traffic of diamonds. Any one convicted of selling these stoner had his whok 
property confiscated, and was condemned to perpetual exile in Africa, or to pass the 
Topnec | rest of his days in a loathsome dangeon. Topaees of different coloms 
are fonnd in Brazil ; and it is probable that Ihey are often^cmifonnded with other 
precious stones, a great many of tham are yeHow, bat white, bhie, aqua-marine and 
other varieties are collected along the sides of tha* streams in Mines Novas, north- 
east of Tejuco. There is besides a particular sort of which one side is blue and 
the ether transparent and colourless. The veins of Capao consist of friable earthj 
talc, quartz, and large crystals of specular iron ore; but the topazes there appear 
to be broken, they have only one pyramid, are rarely itmmd attaclied to qoartz, and 
even in these instances the quartz is alwayslnietttred and out of its original posi- 
tion. The miners told Mr. Mawe*that they had Sometimes seen green topazes; 
but that traveller supposes that they had been led into this mistake horn obsernng 
euclase among these minerals; at all events a green topaz has never been sent into 
Europe. That traveller takes no notice of the Brazilian ruby, a mineral which has 
been generally believed to be the same as the topaz; it is certam that the yellow 
topazes of that country may be ringed with a rosy hue by beifeig strongly heated w 
a crucible. J The BraziHan chrysdberyl is susceptible of the finest polish, these 
gems are seldom met with in Europe,' they are much prized and better knoiwn in 
America. M. Comara, a pupil of the celebrated Werner, tells us, that there are 
ctohr'mtoei. | gold mines in the middle ridge of monntams beginning in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Paulo and Yilla Rica, and extending to the banks of the river 
Ytdnes. But these mines have not as yet been worked, and all the gold exported 
from Brazil has been taken from the rivers that rise from the ccAtral mouBtatns. 
Jaragua, famed for its treasures during the seventeenth century, and regarded at 
that titne as the Peru of Brazil, is situated about five leagues to the sooth-west 
of St. Paulo. The soil is red, ferruginous, and very deep in many places?/* 
rests on rocks of granite and gneis mixed with ampViibole and mica. The gold 
lies on a stratum'of cascalho, or pebbles and grwrefincumbent on the solid roc^* 

The /awcoAmd, or gold washers, make excavations in the valleys watercdbf n^ers 
or streams. Some of then* works are more than a hundred feet in width, and twenty 

* Mawe's Travels in Brazil. 

t Actea de la Soei^t^ d'Hiatoire Naturelle de Paris, t. i. p. 78, 

t Haliy, Encyclopedic Method. Arts de Metiers. 
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m depth. Gold is cotteeted below the roots 6f Ibe grass on ttisiijr lutls, lii^-««4idi 
there is sufficient water to supply the washings* The metal varies very much in the 
size of its grains; some are so minute that, if the water be agitated, they float on the 
surface; it is also found in crystals, and sometimes, ^ough not oAen, in large masses. 

The faiscadones choose their mshings near a gentle current; and for this reason, 
that part of a river is preferred where it makes a bend or winding. The large stones ' 
and upper layers of sand are first removed and the cascalho is then takep up in ga^ 
mtUas or bowls. A bowlful is washed by a single man in less than a quarter of an 
hour, and it yields, on an average, about a shilling and fourpence worth of gold. All 
the gold obtained from the diffimnt mines or rather washings in the country must be 
broi^t to the royal smelting-house. 

A fifth part is set aside as the king's portion before any gold can be melted. The 
bars when cut are put into the hands of the assayer, (ensayador,) who determines 
their weight and fineness. The value of the bar being ascertained and registered, 
the Brazilian and Portuguese arms, the number of the register, the mark of the smeli- 
ing^house, the date of the year, and the degree of fineness are stamped upon it 
After the proprietor has submitted to all these forms, he receives a printed ticket, 
stating the weight of the gold, its value in rees, and the quantity deducted for the 
royal troasure. Without this instrument, the bar cannot legally pass as the current 
coin of the realm. It appears firom different documents, that seventy or eighty arro- 
bas^ of gold were annually smelted at Villa Ricas but the produce of these washings 
is not nearly so great at present; Humboldt supposes that it does not exceed in value 
five millions of piastres. 

The present government, dreading the encroachments of its priests, has declared 
it unlawful for monks to build convents, or even to reside in Mines Geraes, lest they 
should in time make themselves masters of the mines. Other metals are firand in 
Brazil; iron ore is obtained in great quantities, and the village of ¥ape- | inn. 
mema ewes its origin to the extensive mines of magnetic iron-stone in Araasojava an 
adjoining mountain. It is only lately that these mines have been i^rought, the 
manner of working them is still very defective; if a better method of refilling the ore 
were adopted, and the means of communication facilitated, Yapemema might not only 
supply Brazil, but even the whole of the American continent with that useful metaL 
Several fine specimens of Brazilian native copper have been sent to Lis- | copper, 
bon; most of them were collected in*a valley near Cocheira, about fifteen leagues from 
Baja; one of these pieces is said to weigh two thousand six hundred and sixteen 
pounds. The inhabitants complain that there is little salt in thb country | scMdiy «r 
of gold and diamonds; its scarcity and exorbitant price have tended to | ^^ 
retard the improvement of the colony. A quantity of salt sufficient to cure an ox, 
costs more than three times the price usually given for that animal; on this account, 
the oxen that are killed for the sake of their hides, become too often the prey of wild 
beasts. As this calamity must be attributed to the caprice of man, it is more to be 
regretted; nature, indeed, has been bountiful to the Brazilians, plenty of sea salt might 
be obtained in this vast kingdom ; vessels might be loaded with it at Baya, Cabofrio and 
other places; but individuals are prohibited from selling that article, lest they 8h<>uld 
injure the oppressive monopoly of a company. The great scarcity is most severely felt 
in the raining districts, the mules and other animals employed in the works do not take 
sufficient sustenance unless salt be mixed with their food. If agriculture has hitherto 
made little progress in Brazi|,.it must be paitly attributed to the excessive duties on 
salt; the farmer is thus prevented frem breeding cattle, for he caiyiot maintain them 
without it; an additional tax of twopence per pound is levied on salt, before it can pass 
into the mining districts, or in other w<H>ds, it is Nearest in the places in which it is 
most necessaiy. The earth is impregnated with salt in some parts of Brazil, and we 
are assured that a great many wild animals and immense herds of oxen flock instinc- 
tively to these plains. But this is not the only substance with which Brazil is ill sup- 
plied, an author, a native of the country, affirms that there is no litne-stooe and that 
all the iime which is made from shells is of an inferior quality.^ The first part of this 

* A weight of shout 51 lbs. f Da Acunhm de Ceutinho, z. 7. 
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f^aiMk4B liieofrocti'Mr. Mawe obrcrr^d plenty of excenentliinesUm^ near S^roeiln 
in the well wooded dietfict of Gorosuanu That traveller was 4he first who ohservctf 
limestone on the gold mines near Santa Rita; the adjoining hills are composed of it^nd 
the plains are incrasted with a stratum of tufa deposited by the overflowing of rivers 
afler heavy rains. Limestone has also been found near Sahara in Minas Geraes; a 
rich vein of lead ore in calcareous spar was discovered at a few leagues freoi tlie 
Abait^y A rivulet in Minas Novas; nitrate of potass is produced in great ahundfuMe 
oatbe extensive calcareous strata of Monte RodrigOi between the Rio Dos Yelbos 
and the Parana.* 

itoDti. I The vegetable, as well as the mineral productions of Brazil are imper- 

fectly known; it appears from the works of Pison and Marcgrav, that the flora of the 
nothem provinces resembles that of Guyana ; according to the observations of a learned 
traveller, at present in Rio Janeiro, the same analogy extends to the southern dif- 
trict8;t and many of the plants mentioned by Aublet are found in both countries. Ttte 
most common genera are eomposita^ legttmma^ euphorbia nndrubiacew; the araid^^ 
several kinds of ferns, and the Cyperua ^merieanua are «iore liinnerous in Braal than 
in Guyana, and some of the salicornia, which have been lately discovered yield a great 
^antity of barilla. M. de Saint Hilaire informs us that of twenty diflerent plants 
that were collected at Benguela and Angola in Africa, there was only one which he 
could not And in the vicinity of Rio Janeiro.;]; The ooasts are covered with mangles, 
which are for the most part commoik to the tropical countries of both continents. The 
Rhitmphora mangle L. is worthy of notice, its seeds begin to shoot before thej are 
detached from the tree, and the roots descend until they strike into the ground; thus 
a thick grove is sometimes formed from a single plant. 

VtriMT of I ^^^ numerous palms in this country may be seen at a short distance 
pumk I from the shore, several are even more lofly and majestic than those in 

India. The Cocoa butiracea is cultivated by the inhabitants on account of its butter, 
which can only be obtained when the temperature of the atmosphere is lower than 
twenty degrees of Reaumur ; if the weather be warmer, it is dissolved into oil. The 
leaves of cabbage palm are nutritive and agreeable to the taste. The coppice wood 
•tt the hills near the bay of Rio Janeiro consists mostly of croUma. The BignoiM 
Uucoxyhn is oflen covered with flowers in the course of the year, and the coantrj- 
people suppose that rain may be expected shortly after its blossoms appear. The 
Brazilian myrtle is distinguished at a distance by ^ts silver coloured bark. The feicO' 
heptaphylla^ and the Copayfera ofjieinalia are valuable on account of their precious 
resins. The Jaca^ the Jabolieaba and Gormichama are diflerent fruit trees, belonging 
to the family of myrtles ; although the inhabitants pf Rio Janeiro eat these fruits, 
strangers dislike their resinous and acid taste. The Morea nortkiana has been trana* 
planted in the gardens of Europe ; it was discovered by Sir Joseph Banks, when he 
touched at Rio Janeiro in company with Captain Cook. A beautiful shrob wtfli 
dazzling red flowers, was called the BourgainviUia Braailimma by Commerson, td 
perpetuate the name of his illustrious commander. The Leeythia oUaria grows in 
the woods of S. Yolo Baptists, and reaches generally to the height of a hundred feetj 
die branches on its summit are covered in summer with rose-coloured leaves and 
white blossoms. Its nuts are as large as a cannon ball ; they are enclosed in a loose 
covering, from which the seeds fall out, when the fruit is sufficiently ripe ; it is ^^ 
always safe to remain in the woods during a storm, for on these occasions ^^^^\^ 
the nuts fall to the ground. The Indians are fond of i\^ seeds ,* they sometiinee^ 
p»mriti«i I ^^"^ ^^» when roasted they serve as a substitute for bread. The ^^^ 
vi»x«- I are incumbered with parasitical plants, strings of the leafless milkrl>i^ 

weed descending from the highest trees, twine round their trunks, and P^"^^^^ 
stroy them. Other plants of the same nature, as the Paaaifiora laijtrifoluh ^^ ^^^'^^' 
able for the beauty of their flowers. . . 

"""njrf *• I ^ Portuguese writer$ aflirms that no conntry poseesses so ^*<^®f^ 
^^ I wood: for ship-building as Brazil. " All our engineers," be adds, 



• Mave, pattim. f Lettre de M. Augoste de St Hifaiire. ♦ Ibid. MS. 

i Da Acimha de CoutiMio's Essay on the Commcirce of Poitagal. 
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amupft of dM supeiior qirality of the tupinhotnip the peroba, Ae BmsHini piae, the 
eedvy the wild oiBoamon tree, the guerrama aad the jequetiba» .Some of these woode 
resist the aetion of water, others that of the atiBAsphere ; and the olive, as well as the 
pine, are well adapted for masts. Many of the trees arrive at aa extm* I omttixeof 
ordinary height, but they are exposed to a thousand dangers ; thdr roots, | *^ «». 
extending along the surface, never sink deep into the earth; a strong breeze often 
breaks the trunk as wall sa the branches, and a tree rarely falls without destroying 
many others. La Condamine* takes notice of the canoes formerly used by the 
Carmelite missionaries on the Amazons. He measured one that was made from a 
single tree, and found it to be aboot thirty feet in length and four or five in breadth«> 
Rocca Pitta makes mention of these canoes in his history of America; their diameter 
was about sixteen or eighteen palms, they had from twenty to twenty*four banks of 
oars, and w^e loaded with six hundred tons of «ugar.t DifTerent kinds of wood aiB 
exported to Europe; the royal navy of Portugal is b«ac of Brazilian timber. The 
trade of Bahia, and several other sea ports, consHsts chiefty in ship building. The 
inhabitants not only supply the whole of Portugal with trading vessels, but sell them 
to the English. A merchant ship may be had in Brazil for half the sum that it costs 
in Europe. This country exhibits an endless variety and profusion in its productionsy 
which form a striking contrast to the constant poverty of species, that distinguishes the 
forests of the north. But it cannot be denied that these tropical plants I j^^^^ ^ 
are subject to a more rapid dissolution than those in our own countries; | tbnrgrvwih. 
they arrive sooner at maturity and soooer at decay. None of the trees reach that 
old age to which they attain in colder climates, the changes from, life to death pass in 
quicker succession. Many causes contribute in producing this effect ; even the rich 
aad fertile soil appears unable to furnish su$cient nourishm^ent to its unnumbered 
productions. Plauts with such exuberance of life impede each other's«progress; it 
often happens that trees, after reaching a considerable height, are checked by the 
counteracting force of more powerful neighbours. The finest plants suddenly decKy^ 
are eaten by ants or other insects, and fall at last to the ground. If a reguhir system 
of forest cultivation take place in these thinly peopled woods, it will for a long period 
be less necessary to plant trees than to remove them from each other. Many of the 
plants in Brazil are used in dying; there are three kinds of the famous I pi«ntaaitd ii 
Brazilian wood, the Brazil imWm, the Brazil rozado, and the Brazilletto. | ^pog. 
The first is considered the best, the second has received its name from its rosy hoe^ 
the third is not so valuable as die other two. A decoction of Brazil mirim is of a 
rich purple colour, and it is rendered black by being mixed with vitriol and lime. The 
dyer's lichen, and other plants of the same nature, grow throughout the country, but 
they are most common in Mina^ Geraes, and, at no distant period, they may prove a 
veluable acquisition to commerce and the arts. Gassada or mandioca is I AiimfBtiry 
the principal nourishment of the inhabitants; ignames, rice, maize, and | r*^M>k 
wheat, are cultivated but agriculture is still in its infancy. Mr. Mawe states, as a 
proof of the fertility of the soil, that the average return of Indian com is as two hundred 
to one; each plant of mandioca«produces from six to twelve pounds of bread. The 
marobi, an indigenous plant, yields a great quantity of 'oil. The low grounds abound 
m melons, gourds, and bananas; lemons, guavas, and different kinds of orangen grow 
along the coast. The mangaba tree is only observed in the vicinity of Bahia, and the 
inhabitants of that district make an agreeable beverage of its fruit. The province of 
St. Yincent is famed for its pine apples and the fruit of the ibipitangatree resembles 
the cherry. The culture of sugar, coffee, cotton, and indigo, has of late years, made 
conaideraUe progress, but the famous Brazilian tobacco b only raised in the district 
of Cachoeira, which is about fifteen leagues from Bahia. That district is extensive, 
aod ite inhabitants do not consider the culture ^f tobacco so profitable as that of 
cotton. 

The banks of the -Madera, the Xingu, and Tocantins, are covered in I Amminie^ 
meny places with inomense forests of cocoa trees, and the tendrils of the | £!?*" "^ 

* Lt Gondsmuie's Voysger k U Riviere des Aaissons. 
t America FQ>tngaess» book i. p. 58^ J9. 
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vmiila ara aoen cliogiiiK lik« ivy round the highest branchei. This ceuntiy pAdaees 
the Capmcwm/rmi€9C4m and difibrent sorts of pepper, the wild cintiamen tee, and the 
Brazilian cassia. Many plants are useful in medicine ; some species in the familj 
of compost/cB are said to be specifics against the bite of serpents ; of these the Mloh 
nia gvMco is considered the best t£b ipecacuanha plant grows in the greater part 
of the Sierra do Mar ; it is gathered by Indisns and negro shives during &» whole of 
the year, but principally after the rainy season, for ^e roots are then BXkre eaaly 
puUed, on account of the softness of the ground. 

Aaimaii. | The jaguar, the tapir, the pecara, the agouti, and many other animals 
in Brazil are common to Peru, Paraguay, and Guyana ; but some are not found io 
these countries, and of this sort are different kinds of simisB. The Smia nmUa has 
been confounded with the Simia pithecia^ although they do not resemble each other. 
Brazil is the only part of the Americaa continent, in which the tiii or Simia jacclm 
L« has been seen. The Simi^ upeOa and the SktUa cedtptu, the last of which is the 
smallest species of the »pe, are indigenous to the country. There are also several 
varieties of bats ; th« yeapertUio sorcmuB and vampire bat are the most dangerous; 
the latter is a formidable enemy to horses, mules, and oxen ; when it attacks them 
during the night, it fixes generally on the jugular vein, and is supposed to loll (^ 
pain of its bite by flapping its wings all the time it sucks the blood. Two species of 
sloths, the ail and uncii, or U^e Bradypua trtdaetyluij and didaciyiMiSf are not uncom- 
mon in some parts of the country. LinnsBus imagined that the first of these was in- 
digenous to the East Indies, but Bufibn has proved that itiws been only obsenredio 
South America. The gayest butterflies proclaim the return of summer; the blue 
shining Menelaus, the Nestor, the Adonis fnd Laertes wander in the woods, or group 
togetlMr on the cool banks of rivers. 

Bhtit. |. The Bra^silian birds are distinguished for the variety and splendour of 

their plumage. The red, blue, and green parrots frequent the tops of trees. The 
galinaceous jacf», the hoccoSj and diflerent kinds of pigeons haunt the woods. The 
oriols resort to the orange groves, and their sentinels, stationed at a distance, aa- 
nounce with a screaming noise the approach of man. Chattering manakins mislead 
the hunter, and the metallic tones of the Uraponga resound tlirough the forest, like 
the strokes of a hammer on an anyil. The toucan {Anaer Americamta) is prized for 
its feathers, which are of a lemon and bright red colour, with transversal hiaok stripes 
reaching to the extremities of its wings. The diflerent species of humming birds are 
more numerous in Brazil than in any other country of America. One sort of these 
beautiful little birds is called by the people the GnaniM engera^ or winged flower. 
Naturalists have observed in the woods more than ten species of wild bees ; the 
greater number produce honey of an aromatic fiavoun If the inhabitants were more 
industrious, cochineal might be exported with profit, for the Cactut coccinelUfir afio 
the insect peculiar to it are found in the province of St Paulo.* Mr. Mawe observed 
on the coast of St. Catharine's, a species of murex that the natives csXi purpura; its 
shell is about the size of a nut, the dye is contained in a vesicle full of a pale yellow 
viscid substance, which on being exposed to the air,»is changed into a rich ciimaon 
colour. 

DepntantL | Brazil is divided into nine governments mdependent of each other; 
that of Rio Janeiro is the first in dignity and importance, it still retains the title ot 
Ticero3ralty, although the country can no longer be considered a colony of Foitugal* 
The increase of population rendered it necessary to form ten 9ec<mdary gpvemm^* 
which. were subject to the others ; but the most populous of these govenuBeats are 
not at present subordinate to any of the rest 

Guvemmenif, 

RioJaneirOy Yiceroyalty of. 

Para, On the Amsssns. 

* Bpix^.TrsvelSi 
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Mftitalwo, \ 
PemamlMieOy > 
Bahia, ) 

San Paulo, 
Mattogro880, I 
Goyar, • { 

Minas Oaiaes, . 



Rio Grande, 

Saint Catharine's, 

£spirita-SaDto, 

Sergippe, 

Seara, 

Pareiba, 

Piahu, 

Rio Negro,*!* 

Macapa, 

Rio-€hnnde do Norte. 



Depmdeneiei. 



On the eattem coast. 



In the interipr. 



Subject to Rio Janeiro. 



J 



Babia. 

Pemambnco.* 
Maranhao. 

Para. 



These governments are called Capitania» or Captaincies by the Portngucse. 

The primate of Brazil holds the highest ecclesiastical office in the | EeeWiMUed 
state; the dignitaries next in order are the bishops of Belem in Para, of | '^^""^ 
Maranhao, of Olinda in Pemambuco, of Bio Janeiro, of San Paulo and of Mariana 
in Minas Geraes. The Pre/octo* of Goyazes and Cuyaba'are diocesses without 
chapters, committed to the charge of the bishops. Although government has not 
expended much money on churches, its economy in this respect has been abundantly 
supplied by pious donations and legacies bequeathed for holy purposes. 

Two supreme courts or relacoes have been established for the adminis- I cmnti of 
tration of justice; the one at Bahia, the other at Rio Janeiro. Para, | -*"*"**• 
Maranhao, Pemambuco, Gojraz and Bahia are under the jurisdiction of the first; Rio 
Janerio, Minas Geraes, Mattogrosso and San Paulo are subject to the last The 
governors of Bahia and Rio Janeiro are ex officio presidents of the courts. 

Brazil is. also divided into the following twenty-four comarcas, in each of which 
there is an OuvidoTf whose decisions may be passed under review, and rescinded by 
the supreme tribunals. 



Alagoas. 

Balua. 

Ceara* 

Espirito-Saato. 

Goyaz. 

Jacobina. 



Ilheos. 

Maranhao. 

Mattogrosso. 

Para. 

Paraiba. 

Pemagua. 



Pemambuco. 
Piahu. 

Porto-Seguro. 
Rio dos Mortes. 
Rio Janeu^. 
Rio Negro. 



Sabeia. 

Santa-Catharina. 
San-Paulo. 
Serro do Frio. 
Sergipe delRey. 
YUla Rica. 



CkptiitteT «r 
BaoHocirai 
Capital of 
BMril. 



We shall first give an account of the towns in the government of Rio 
Janeiro, in which the capital of the same nam^ is situated. This city 
has been called Saint Sebastian by some writers, from the name of a 
fortress on a headland at no great distance from the town. The hills in the neigh* 
bourhood are adomed with houses, churches, or convents; and an excellent harbour, 
built on granite, is defended by the castle of Santa Cruz. The entrance of the bay 
that forms the harbour, is confined by several islands, on some of which, houses and 
wood yards have lately been built This large and beautiful bay is a great ornament 
to the town; its calm and transparent waters reflect on all sides the images of steep 



* Sears and Panuba are independent as to tbe^ jurisdiction, bat under the authority of the 
Biititary goremorof Pemambuco. 
t Rio Negro is under ibe civil jurisdiction of Para» but independent of its military gover 
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rocks, thick forests, chuichea and houses.* The most retnaikable public huiUisgi 
in Rio Janeiro are the convents'of Sl Antonio and St. Theresa, the ancient College 
of the Jesuits and the church of J>roi$a Senhora da Gloria. The town is supplied 
with water by means of a splendid aqueduct; many bbourers are employed in the 
rum and sugar works, or in preparing cochineaL The whole population, belbre the 
arrival of the prince, amounted to 50,000 souls, the greater number consisted of 
blacks and people of colour ; at a later period, in the year 1817 the city andsuburbi 
contained 110,000 inhabitanU. This extraordinary afflux of Portuguese and other 
settlers must in a great measure be attributed to the residence of the court. 

Although the town is well stored with provisions, their price is by no means pro* 
portionate to their sreat abundance. The low position g( Rio Janeiro, as well as 
the uncleanliness of its streets, rendered it formerly unhealthy, and vessels loaded 
with negroes spread contagious disorders among the people ; but these evils have 
been partly removed by the establishment of a more efficient police. This town ia 
the place of the greatest trade in the kingdom, its situation is favourable for ita coo- 
mercial relations with Europe, Africa, the East Indies and the islands on the Great 
Ocean. It might become, under an enhghtened administration, a general mart for 
the produce of the roost distant countries. Its exports consist of cotton, sugar, rum 
and naval timber, gold, diamonds, topazes, and other precious stones. Those who 
maintain that the inhabitants are inactive, effeminate, without energy, patriotism or 
public spirit, appear to have forgotten that such defects in their character muat be 
attributed to a bad government and to a colonial administration, which lasted for two 
Oipcaiiieror I hundred years. Rio Grande is the most southern captaincy in Brazil; 
RiaGcaade. | jj jg watered by many rivers, their banks are well wooded, and some of 
them are rich in gold. Coal pits are wrought in the neighbourhood of the chief tovn 
in this province; wolfr&in, which has been found in ponsiderable quantities, iodicatea 
the existence of tin. Numerous flocks of ostriches wander in the plains, and the 
forests abound with different kinds of game. The climate is so favourable to agn* 
culture, and the soil is so productive, that, if a better system of farming were eata- 
bhshed, Rio Grande might soon become the granary of the whole kingdom. 

Wheat is put into hides and sent to all the ports on the coast; but it is often is a 
state of fermentation before it reaches the more distant towns. The hemp fonncriy 
cultivated in this department by order of government, was said to be of the best qua* 
lity, but from the high price of wages, t£s branch of labour did not yield sufficieot 
profit, and was for that reason abandoned. The vine grows in luxuriance, and it la 
likely that more attention will be paid to its cultivation, as the colonial restrictioos 
are now removed. 

The chief occupation of the inhabitants consists in breeding cattle, for which the 
inunense tracts of pasture in this district are well adapted. The people cany on a 
trade in tallow, dressed hides, and salted provisions. t 

gj^ioT Ike I Rio Grande, the chief town in this captaincy, is well fortified soa o^ 
*^ I fended by forts built on small islands. The shallowness of the sea, the 

violence of its currents, and a great many quicksands, render the harbour dangerous 
for vessels that draw more than ten feet of water. On the other side of the to there 
is a deep bay, where the largest ships may ride with safety.f The population on tue 
banks of the river Rio Grande is greater than in any other part of the province; a 
circuit of twenty leagues is supposed to contain a hundred thousand inhabitants* 

The country near the capital is surrounded by hills of sand and li^ht earth, '^! 
sometimes happens^ during a strong wind, that the whole city is darkened by clou 
of sand- ^ 

sc Cftiteriiie. I The scenery round the island St Catharine is embellished by ^^r^ 
and conical rocks, and the wood-covered mountains on the neighbouring ^^^^j^ 
The island is separated from the mainland by a narrow strait, and interspersed 
hills, dales, and marshes. . ^ 

The solstitial heats are tempered by refreshing breezes from the ^^^'^ft^ to 
north-east; the latter continue from September. to March, the fonner from AP 

• LMgstedt's Voysfe. t Hswc'^ TnreU^ 
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Atgint.* 8t* Catharine was at one time covered with lofty trees, but the m'odt of 
them have been ent down and ased in ship-building. 

The hills and rocks are composed of granite; but there is near the harbour a vein 
of green stone, passing from various states of decomposition into a fine red clay, from 
which different sorts of earthen ware are maiwfactured and exported to La Plata and 
Rio Janeiro. Although the soil in the intenor is humid, it is also wery fertile, and 
an extraordinary profasion of flowers indicates a genial climate : the jessamine and 
the rose are in bloom throughout (^e year. 

The harbour is defended by two forts; and the population of the town exceeds six 
thousand souls. It is situated on a verdant plain, is shaded by orange and lemon 
trees. The island is divided into four parishes, Nossa Senhora do Des- Pftmbes. 
terro, St. Antonio, Laguna, and Ribeirao. The places on the adjacent 
continent, under the government of St. Catharine, are St. Jose, St. Mi> 
gael, and Nossa Senhora do Rosario. The small harbour of Peripi with its numer- 
ous fisheries, and the delightful vale of Ficada thickly studded with white cottages in 
the midst of orange groves and coffee plantations, are situated near the mountains 
opposite the island. This plain and others contiguous to it, form the boundaries of 
the territory possessed by the Portuguese: the Anthropophagi or Bugres dwell be- 
yond it. These savages dwell in the woods, in huts made of palm branches, and 
interwoven with bananas : they destroy sometimes whole families of the settlers. The 
contending parties are regardless of humanity, and wholly bent on a war of extermi- 
nafion.f To the north-east of these plains is situated, on a bay of the same name, 
the port of San Francisco, whose inhabitants are chiefly employed in ship-building. 
The wood there is so strong, and holds the iron so firmly, that ships built there are 
held in^ greater value by the Spaniards and Portuguese than those made in Europe. 
The neighbouring country is flat, and the rivers that intersect it, may be navigated 
by canoes to the base of a chain of mountains more than four thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. A road has been made across that lofty ridge: the great diffi- 
culties attending such an undertaking have been surmounted in a country ill provided 
with labourers. 

The national importance and usefulness of this work cannot be doubt- I PhmofCoRi. 
ed ; the fertile plains of Corritiva, the finest, perhaps, in the world, are | ^^' 
thus connected with the ocean ; goods may be conveyed by a gradual ascent from the 
base of these mountains to Corritiva, a distance of twenty leagues. Rio Janeiro and 
St. Paulo are supplied with cattle from the numerous herds on this fertile tract; the 
best mules in Brazil are bred on it, and the horses there are considered superior to 
any in Spanish America. 

The harbour of Santos is sheltered by the island St. Vincent ; currents, I Town tnd iib. 
eiddies, and the great variation in the winds, occasioned by the mountains | *"^<^*"«»» 
in the vicinity, render it difficult of access. The town is low, unhealthy, and exposed 
to much rain. The best rice in Brazil is raised in the district, which is equally noted 
fbr the excellence of its bananas. The towns of Santos and San Paulo were found- 
ed by those who escaped from the first shipwreck near the island St. Vincent. The 
population of Santos, which is the mart of the extensive province of San Paulo, is at 
present more than seven thousand souls. A paved road has been made I Rmd to sm 
fh>m Santos to San Paulo ; it is cut in many places through solid rocks, | ^°^ 
and in others along the edge of precipices, which are fenced by parapets, otherwise 
the traveller might be in danger of falling into an impervious thicket more than thirty 
yards below him. Some fine springs, issuing from their high sources, form romantic 
cascades in the midst of detached rocks. In these places, the rocks consist of gra- 
nite and soft ferruginous sandstone; every where else the mountains are covered with 
thick woods ; even on the road, branches of trees meet and form arbours, that defend 
the traveller from the rain and shelter him from the sun's heat. Mr. Mawe remained 
a short time at a resting place half way up the ascent; the view of the country through 
which he passed was obstructed by the clouds beneath him. Afler a journey of three 
hours, he reached the summit, an extensive plain, of which the lowest elevation has 

•Mawe'ftl^aveb. flbid 
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been calculated at six thouaaad feet above the kTel of Ike MR; it » < 
of quartz, and in many places covered with eand. The sea, althov^ Iweotf mk» 
distant, seenw to wash the base of the mountain; Santos and the level part of the coist 
do not fall within the angle of vision. About a mile and a half from the summit, se- 
veral small streams flowing in a southwest direction, form by their union the greti 
river Correntes, which joins the PlataT 

The course of these streams may in some measure serve to explain the form of 
this lofty ridge: the highest and steepest side fronts the sea, the other slopes gitdu- 
TvwB of I ally towards the plains in the interior.* The city of San Paulo is situated 
'^^'^'^ I on an eminence, in the wide plain of Piratininga; the hill on which k 
stands is surrounded on three sides by meadow-land, and wa^ed at its base by sereoit 
streams. These rivulets flow into the river Tiet6, which passes within a nule of tbe 
town* The climate of San Paulo is one of the most delightful in the world. It liu 
been ascertained by the repeated observations of M. Muller, that the mean tesspen- 
ture of the year varies from 22^ to 23° of Reaumur. The houses consist of it o 
stories, and are built of clay, which is pressed between two rows of atrong potts or 
wicker work. The Episcopal palace and the convent of the Carmelites are the finest 
buildings in the town. The streets are broad and clean; this last advantage is oviag 
to the elevation of the city abovd the adjacent plain. The pavement is made of giitr 
stone mixed with large pebbles of quartz cemented together by oxide of iron; Ikese 
stones are of an alluvial formation; and contain gold, which is sometimes found in sdmU 
quantities by the common people, who seek eagerly for it after heavy rains. Accoid- 
itapabtiao. | ing to the latest accounts, the population of San Paulo, with its dependent 
parishes, amounts to 30,000 inhabitants, and the greaternumber are people of colour. 
It appears, from a series of oflicial reports, that the whole province contained in tiie 
year 1808, 200,478 souls; in 1814, 211,928, and in 1815, 215,021. Theresuiu 
deduced from these tables relatively to the proportion of births are remarkable; the 
ratio is as one to twenty-one individuals. In European countries one birth is reck- 
oned for twenty-eight individuals, and the highest known proportions are supposed to 
be one to 22.7 in some villages near Paris, and one to 23.5 in some Dutob burghs. 
The deaths in San Paulo are, to the population, as one to forty«eix; a less ratio thao 
in most other countries, but not so extraordinary as that of the births. 
Ofgg gc^ y I It was not until the gold washings were nearly exhausted, that the it- 
amtM. I habitants thought of cultivating the ground. The neglected state of their 

productive lands indicates the little progress that they have made in agriculture. 
The Paulistas are more famed for ardoming their gardens than for managing their 
farms; in the capital and its vicinity, the gardens are laid out with much taste. The 
Palma Christi yields so much oletnn rtctmf that it is generally burnt as lamp oil is 
San Paulo. The men in this province are active and patient of fatigue, aixi the 
women are renowned for their beauty ; cheerful aud good humoured, they are more 
like the French ladies than those in Spain. The term Paulista is considered s com- 
pttment, even when it is applied to the women of San Paulo; for the Paulistas are 
celebrated throughout Brazil for their personal attractions. The remote position of 
the province, the great difficulty of travelling in that district, and the illiberal policy^ 
government with respect to strangers, are probably the reasons of its being so seldom 
visited. It has been said that the arrival of a foreigner in the chief town ^^^ 
oA^vtihB I government is a matter of wonder to the Paulistas themselves* ^btf 
pmSuiw. I circumstance may enable us to account for many false ^^^^^ ^^ 
cemiag tiie barbarism and ignoble origin of the inhabitants. These stories ^^^^ 
at best on the suspicious testimony of the Jesuits of Paraguay, have beencofffl^^* 
refuted by a Portuguese writer,]; that has detected the inconsistencies of ^^^^ 
and Charlevoix, who maintained that San Paulo was peopled by Spanish ^'^^ ^t 
guese malelaetors, by mestizoes and mulattoes that fled thither for ssfety "^, 
parts of Brazil*, The same writer proves that the first settlers were Jesuits aiui &^ 
dians, and that the city, until the late change in the Brazilian government, nev 
aeknowledged ai^ other sovereign than that of Portugal The national cb^^ter 
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the P^ w lkta g tends to ooallrtn his ttatements; th«7 hare er%r boan dittiiigiiMbed for 
their loymlhr and huinaoity.* Of all the Brazilian colonists, they were formerly most 
venowned for tluLt enteiprising spirit which once rendered the Portuguese illustrious 
among the nations of Europe. Their love of trarelling, and the hope of discovering 
the treastires in the new woild, prevented them from cultivating their fertile country* 
They visited almost every part of Braaal, they crossed lolly mountains and forests 
until then tieemed hnpassable* 

They were not cheeked by rivers, deserts, or savages who waged continual war 
againat them. The richeM mines in Brazil were discovered by the Paulistas ; they 
left them with regret, and submitted reluctantly to the authority of their governxent*^ 
The eafety of Brazil depends on the energy of this people. Had not Uieir cavalry"* 
spread the terror of its arms from Paraguay to Peru, the efforts of the Portuguese 
troops had been of little avail during the colonial war in 1770.'|' The three petty 
governments of Spirito Santo, Porto Seguro, and Uheos, contain little that is worthy 
of our notiee. The town of Porto Seguro is built on the summit of a 
hill, the harbour is sheltered on all sides by steep coral rocks, and the 
Abrolhos is a dangerous reef at no great distance from it. Beyond these 
districts is the extensive province of Mines Geraes, which is separated 
from the coast and Bspirito Santo by a lofty chain of mountains. The population of 
Mines Geraes has been stated at half a million ; the inhabitants, like those in most 
mining distviots, have paid little attention to agriculture and other useful I Agikaimw. 
arts* A manufactory of bad earthen ware has been established at a | ^'^** 
league's distance from a tract of land which abounds 4n the finest potter's clay. The 
diflObrent grains and fruits of Europa require little cultivation to reward the labours of 
the huAandman ; the grape yields a delicious wine, but the people in the gold and 
diamond districts drink water and neglect their vineyards. The cattle are turned out 
on the open tracts, and lefl to subsist on whatever they can find ; in the summer 
months, when the grass throughout the wide extent is withered and burnt, they flock 
to the margins of brooks; but this resource soon fails them, and vast numbers perish 
from hunger. The forests in this province are still unexplored, and the uses to which 
the trees might be applied ere consequently unknown. Many of them are well adapted 
for dying and tanning ; but the ^habitants are averse to employments of this na- 
ture, and these arts have faiitherto made little progress. The Jldraganik or dragon's 
gum in this district is of the best quality. The sugar cane grows in a wild state ; 
the roads are covered with arcades, formed by its branches, which reach in many 
places to the height of thirty feet. 

Mines Genes is divided into the following comareaaj St. Joao del Rey, I cmbm«h mi 
fiabara, Villa Rna, and Cerro del Frio. St Joao del Rey is better culti- | •**■*• 
vated than any of the rest, and it is for that reason called the granary of the province* 
The actual state of Villa Rica forms a striking contrast to its pompous name. It is 
bttih on two hills on the banks of the Rio do Carmo, which runs between the lofly 
Itacolmi and the Morro de Villa Riea. The city has of late years been im- 
proved ; it is supplied with good water by means of fourteen wells, and adorned with 
many fountains. The principal street along the declivity of the Morro is about half a 
league in length ; the others are irregularly built and ill paved. The climate of Villa 
Rica has been much praised ; it is not, from its elevated situation, exposed to exces- 
sive heat The thermometer seldom reaches above 82° in the shade, and falls ras^ 
below 4S°; its usual range is from 64*' to 80*' in summer, and from 46** to 70* in 
winter. The population of Villa Rica amounts to 20,000 soub, and the inhabilsnte 
are chiefly employed in commerce; its artizans are celebrated throughout Brazil ; but 
to prevent government from being defrauded, and for the better security (»f the royal 
fifUis, the trade of a goldsmith has been strictly prohibited. 

The road from this place to San Paulo passes by way c^ San Joao del | im*. 
Rey, that to Bahia by Mines Novas; a third has been made to Faracutu, and two 
others to Ghiyaz and Matto-Grosso by Tejuco and Malhada; but none of them is so 
much frequented as the one to Rio Janeiro, which is seventy miles distant!!; Mao- 
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ana is a neatlj built town on the banka of the Rto do Carmo, about thnte leagoafitHn 
Yilla Rica; it is chiefly peopled by miners, and contains six or Beren thousand bte- 
bitants. A royal mint has been erected in Uie small town of Yilla do Principe, m 
the confines of Corro do Frio. No traveller is permitted to enter the towamtSk 
has submitted to a very tedious examination at the custom-house. Not many jm 
f^aai^Sll^ I pcMty a muleteer was overtaken on the road to Rio Janeiro by two (in> 
tmuaJmr I goons, who made him surrender his fowling-piece, in which he had coa* 
cealed three hundred carats of diamonds. This man had communicated his secrd 
to a person who betrayed him for the sake of a paltry reward ; for this crime the poor 
^uleteer was condemned to pass the rest of his life in a loathsome prison amoog fe- 
lons and murderers. Tejuco, the residence of the mtendant^general of the diimoad 
mines, is situated in an unfruitful district; its provisions are brought from a distance, 
lohaUtMi* or I and sold for a high prioe. The inhabitants are poor, and many of to 
T^^Mo. I depenii solely for a subsistence on the charity of their neighboan. The 

old and diamonds found in the district are conveyed every month to the tnaay. 

lie agents and clerks of government live in affluence, while the people can hu^ 
t I provide themselves with the necessaries of life. The Capitimia of €0- 
I yaz is bounded by Mines Geraes on the cast, }fatto-6rosso on thewe^ 
and Para on the north. This fine district, on account of its inland situation, is seldom 
visited ; its rivers are well stocked with fish, and its woods abound with game. Bot 
it is thinly peopled, and its inhabitants are scattered over a great extent of itw^> 
Some of the mines are rich in gold; but the dmmonds, although larger, are not of w 
pure a water as those in Cerro do .Frio. Cotton is cultivated near the frontiers, uid 
exported to Rio Janeiro, with other articles of Jess importance. The rivers tint 
flow through this province, M atto-Grosso, S. Paulo, and Para, though brakeD i^ 
cataracts, are navigable in many places. Yilla*Boa, the capital of the district, i> 
built in a low situation on the banks of the Yemielho ; all the gold obtained ftoo the 
mines in Goyaz is permuted at the smelting-house in this city. 
GovvniMot I The government of Bahia stretches along the coast; it is bounded on 
oi Bakm. I ii^g norSk by th^ river St Francisco, and separated from Ilheos by tbe 
Rio das Cantas.. It has received its name from Bakia de iodos o« Santos, or aO SiioU 
FnAieiioM. I Bay. The soil, consisting for the most|)8rt of a rich veget8J>]e mould, h 
watered by many streams, and well adapted for the cultivation of the sugar-cane. A 
greater quantity of sugar is shipped from Bahia than from all the other provinces 10 
Brazil. This district is also famous for its tobacco, which is exportl^ not only id^ 
Portugal, but into Spain and the South American States: there was at ope lin«* 
great demand for it throughout the whole of Barbery, and it was found diffictutto 
carry on a trade in gold and ivory on the coast of Guinea without this plant The 
other productions of the province are coffee, rice, that has increased in valoe^i^ 
the use of mills has been known in these districts, and the beautiful dye wood or 
Brazilian tree, which is equal to any that grows in Pemambuco. The wSgotn^ 
factured in Bahia is much inferior to that imported from the east; the plant froo/"^ 
it is extracted, is of a deleterious nature, and the negroes emphoyed in preparing 
leaves are generally unhealthy. 

aoef tovnoT 1 San Salvador de Bahia or Cidade de Bahia is situated on ^^ ^^ 
iii«jNronn«. | ^y^ ^f j^n g^^^g g^y; it is neariy four miles in ^^^^^?v2 
south. The lower part of the town is considered unhealthy, and iiAabited C"'/ 
by mechanics and tradesmen. The higher part or residence of the ^"^^^^.^JL^ 
six hundred feet above the level of the sea.* The population of the *o^° ^^1 at 
curately known; it has been estimated by some writers at 70,000, and bj ^^^.^ 
1 10,000 souls. Mr. Henderson supposes that the negroes amount to tbc^ 
thirds of tlie inhabitants-t The city is well built, its fortifications and arsenal f» 
been improved, warehouses and wharfs are erected along the shore. . ^^^^ 

The chief occupation of the people consists in ship-building, aad (ox thi0 f''^^ 
a great quantity of timber is brought from the interior. The town is ^^I^S^ 
with proiriaions than Rio Janeiro ; oranges, water*melons, pine-appl6S| sm ooxm^ 
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. fliiMtfl ojT (hik are plentiful throughout the dietrict. The excessive heat of the climate 
is moderated by the sea breeze, and in some measure by the absence of the sun ; 
for the nights are nearly equal in length during the year. The imprudent conduct 
of a governor enabled the Dutch to mii^e themselves masters of this town, which was 
recovered hy a chivalrous crusade under the direction of the Bishop Texeira.* The 
Batavian troops, who had subdued the whole country from Maranham to the river 
St. Francis, were here repulsed- The Dutch derived much wealth from their Bra- 
zilian conquests, the exports in the course of one year amounted to 218,000 chests 

. of sugar, and 93,630 lbs. of Brazilian dye-wood. But the plan of administration and 
defence proposed by the famous Maurice of Nassau was rendered ineffectual by the 
Dutch merchants.t The province of Sergippe del Rey is separated from | sogippe. 
Bahia by the Rio Real, and from Pemambuco by the river St. Francis. Its extent 
along the coast is ninety miles, and its greatest breadth is about a hundred and forty. 
rrhe chief town,. Sergippe or St. Christopher, is built on a rising ground near the river 
ParomapaoM at the distance of eighteen miles from the sea. This place wan de- 
stroyed by the Dutch in 1637 ; it contained at one time 9000 inhabitants, but its 

.population has of late years diminished. 

The government of Bernambiico is famed for its dye-wood, vanilla, I ^ 
<K>coa, rice, and sugar. But its chief commerce consists in cotton, which | bow 
vas for a long time. considered the best in the world. Although the cultivation of 
this plant has been neglected, it appears from the latest returns that 80,000 bags were 
shipped from this province ; that 60,000 were sent to Britain, and the remainder to 
Lisbon. The lower part of the city is built on two islands, and is called | Capital. 
Recif or Pernambuco ; the other part, situated on an eminence at three miles dis- 
tance, has received the name of Olinda.;^ The population of the two towns amounts 
to 65,000 souls. Recif is styled the capital of the province by the Portuguese 
writers. 

Parayba is the metropolis of a small district of the same name, which | vamjhk. 
was taken by the Dutch, who called it Frederica, in honour of the Prince of Orange. 
That people gave a sugar-loaf for its arms, in allusion to the great quantity of sugar 
obtained from the district, and in conformity to a plan then adopted for granting armo- 
rial healings, significant of the principal leading articles in the different capitancies 
under their dominion. The bay in the vicinity of the town is a good road for ships, 
.but it is diiiicuk of entrance* Ttravellers assure us that there are silver mines in the 
neighbourhood of Tayciba, and that rock crystal has been found in the environs of 
San Jose de Ribamar. 

Piaiaby was formerly a comarpa of Maranham ; it is about four bun- | Haaiir* 
dred miles from jnordi to south, and seventy of medium breadth ; gold, iron, and 
lead have beendiscovered in this district. Elias Herkmann, a Dutch officer, wrote a 
journal of his residence in Piauhy ; and it is to be regretted that detached parts of his 
narrative only remain ;§ . he mentions plains consisting of bright talc, and takes no- 
tice of a great many pyramids or cones, that were built by the natives. Portu- 
guese writers inform us that Pinson, after discovering Cape St. Augustin, I Coytm^em 
entered a gulf on the mouth of a great river, (the Amazons,) and as its | •*' **«~»'»"»» 
waters did not possess the saline properties of the ocean, he called it mara non, (not 
sea,) and at a later period the term Maranham was applied to the province, from tlie 
opinions then entertained by the Portuguese concerning the Amazons. Maranham, 
though of small extent, is important, from the value of its productions ; many of its 
stspj^ commodities are annually imported into different countries ; annatf, capsicum, 
pimento, ginger, and the best fruits of Europe grow in ereat abundance throughout 
the province. II The chief town, Maranham, or St. Luil| contains about thi% tfaou- 

* P. Bartholom^, Jornada dot Vassallos de la Coroa de Portugal. * 

t Barlceus de Kcp. Brasil. 

i The oHgiki of this n^e has beeik thus explained. The fini donatory of the provitioe ex- 
clainicd, when he chose the site of the town, '* O que Uuda situacam para fundar huma vtUa.'*— 
** what a fine aituaiion for building a town.'* 
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•and nouls. A colony of Fronehmeo, who are aaid to have fottnded llie eit]r,hiM 
in tlufl province about the year 1612. 

r.«r«miwmor I The military jatiadictioa of Grand Para extends over Rio Negro, ud 
onwi Pu*. I ii,^^ {^^ states form together the largest i^erament in Brazil, whidi s 
nearly eight hundred miles in length from east to west, and upwards of four huaM 
at its greatest breadth. Grand Paim and Rio Negro have been marked as two dis- 
ttoct provinces in the recent maps of Mr. Arrowsmith. The former district is bb- 
healthy, and covered with thick woods ; the dwellings of man are so tiiinly scstterod 
over it, that they have been compared to islands in a vast oceito. Some of the sta- 
tions established by the Amazons have been dignified with the name of cities. 

Grand Para, the chief town, is sometimes called B^m, from its tutelar sak, 
Nossa Senhora de Belem.* The first is its civil, the other its ecclesiastical design- 
tion. Mr. Mawe, from not paying attention to this distinction, supposed Para tod 
Belem to be two different towns. It is situated on the eastern bank of the Toesntios, 
near the bay of Guagiza ; the part of the river near it is difficult c^ navigatioD oo 
account of its quicksands, shoals, and opposite currents. 

The population amounts to twenty thousand souls; thegreaternumberof theink- 
bitants are poor and destitute of employment Their trade consists in lice sod diftr- 
eot drugs, which are first exported to Maranham, and afterwards to Europe. The 
excessive warmth of the climate is unhealthy ; but the thm^der storms and shownt) 
which occur almost daily, cool the air, and render the heat less oppressive. The 
government of Rio Negro bounded by Guyana, New Granada, Quito, and Pen, b 
still more desolate than Grand Para ; there is no town of any consequence in the 
MMtasuMM. I district The Gapitania of Mattogrosso is watered on one side by the 
principal feeders of the Parana, and on the other by those of the Amazoos. The 
banks of rivers are covered with forests of wild cocoa trees, and the different kinds of 
wood which grow in the lower part of Brazil. The hills, consisting chiefly of mi4 
are comparatively unfertile. Small pieces of gold arecoUeeted from the beds of 
rivers, and the same metal is found in greater abundance on seveml plains seldon 
visited by travellers on account of their unwholesomeness*! The city of Cmabs u 
situated on the eastern bank of a river of the same name, about two hundred and 
forty miles from its junction with the Paraguay ; it contains a populatioif*of tbiitf 
thousand souls, and is well supplied with fish, fruits, and all sorts of vegetables. 

Saint Pedro del Rey, is about twenty leagues south-west of Cutalni, and its popit 
lation amounts to two thousand souls. 

MMivci. I Our remarks have hitherto been confined to the £uropean settlaiieiits 
in Brazil; but there are besides many indigenous tobes, that have beeo desigoated 
by Portuguese writers under the general name of Anthropophagi. These savages, 
delighting in cruelty, became under the government of the Jesuits, social, peaoeabJe 
and humane; the indefatigable perseverance of their missionaries sarmouatod the 
greatest obstacles. The natives are strong and well made, their complezioD it eop* 
per-coloured, their hair is black and sleek. Mr. Mawe saw a native chief bbA ^^ 
of his followers in Canta Gallo, a district northward of Rio Janeiro ;% the dnM of the 
men consisted of a waistcoat and pair of drawers, the women wwe a shift snd^petii* 
coat, with a handkerchief tied round the head after the fashion of the Portufueie; 
the whole party seemed to be in a wretched condition, and depended ^^^^^^ 
subsistence on the produce of the chase. Their skill in the use of the bow was 0^ 
admired; Mr. Mawe placed some oranges at the distance of thirty yards, and the/ 
did not miss one; he next showed them a banana tree about eight inches in eireum- 
ference, at the distance of jf>rty yards, and every man struck it with his arrow. ^ 
toniflhediiy these repeated proofs of their address, he ipnt wiA some oftheatow^ 
chase; thejhobserved the birds soon^ than fasdid; they crept with great ease throj^ 
thickets and brueiiwood, and never failed to bring down their garner They f ^^J? - 
meat raw^ and were^ not at the^ VrouUe of p)uckiog the feathers from th^«wild^^ 
Like most savages^' they are' very fond of spiritiiotls liquors, if rum he gives vieot 

• 
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they gieoBrallf qiwmi abovt it, as eaeh man wiahea more tkanliis neighbonr.-^ Their 
great aversion to labour prevents them from cultivating the ground or from wotidng 
for hire; even the gold and stiver, with which dieir country aliunde, are never sought 
for by the natives. The savages observed by Mr. Mawe belonged I TbeSoUctt* 
fNTobsibU to the tribe of the Boticudoe, who live near th^ eastern moun- | •'^ 
taine m Minas €kraes. Although they were several times conquered, and very cru- 
elly treated by the PauUstas, the first people that penetmted into their territory, they 
Sill naaintam tiieir independence, and defead their possessions; being unable tooou'* 
tend openly against tHe Portuguese, they have recourse to stratagem; they some- 
times conceal themselves among the branches of trees, and watch an opportunity of 
diachargtQg their arrows against a negro or European traveller, at other times diey 
dig [uts, fill them with pointed stakes, and cover them with twigs and leaves. Aflet 
having marked out a house, and ascertained its strength, they set it on fire, and fall 
upon its unfortunate inhabitants while they are attempting to escape. They bear an 
implacable hatred against the negroes, and evince much delight in eating them; but 
they are terrified by fire arms, and betake themselves to flight on hearing the report 
of a gun. Such as have been taken prisoners, could not be subdued either by stripes 
or kindness ; many despairing of ever being able to regain their freedom, refused sus- 
tenance, and perished from hunger. The prince regent published a proclamatioA 
commanding them to live in villages, and to become Christians; they were ofiTered 
hie protection if they complied, and threatened wit^ a war of extermination in the 
event of a refusal. The Puns inhabit axsountry in the neighbourhood of | tto wum, 
the Boticttdos; ttiey still resist the Portuguese, and an eye witness informs us that 
they roast and eat their prisoners. f TIm Tupis, who occtqned at one | TteT^pib - 
time the whi^ of Santos and San Paulo, are now reduced to a few wandering bands', 
that inhabit the confines of the Spanish provinces on the Uraguay. They speak a 
dialect of the Guarini language, which is widely spread over all the interior land 
southern districts of Brasiil. The Carigais, or southern neighbours of the Tupis, are 
considered the most peaceable of the native tribes. The country of the Tupinaques 
extended from the river Gkurican to the river Gemana, and the Topinam- ine Topin- 
bos inhabited the coast between the Oamana and the San Francisco; but *^^*^ 
these two tribes, and several others, are now either extinct, or mingled with the Por- 
tuguese setders. Some travellers havs confounded with the Topinambos two or 
three fieree and wandering tribes on the banks of the Tocantins. The Petivares 
are scattered over the norfh-eaatem districts of Brazil; many among them are partly 
civihced, and aoquainted with agrictthure. The Molagagos, a wandering tribe on 
the banks of Ike Paraguay, are remarkable for their fair complexion and lofly sta- 
ture. J The tribes on the boiks of the Amazons are the Pauxis, the Urubaquis, 
the Ayooiuis, and many othere, whose names need not be enumerated. The Cuya- 
has and Bayaaas occupy the eentral mountains of Mattogrosso ; and the I Mnjn ibe 
Parexis hare given their name' to an extensive district in South America. | *"*"'Nr 
The Barbados, on the banks of the Sypotuba, are distinguished by Aeir long beatdi 
from the-other natives of the new continent Some of the numerous tribes formerly 
concentiated on the fertile banks of the Paraguay, have been disperaed or destroyed 
by Ike Spaniards, the Portuguese, or the Paulistas ; othen, at the approach of foreign 
invaders, fled into countries less favoured by nature, and several thousand imtives 
were removed by the Jesuits to their settlements on the Ptfaguay and the Parana. 
So great a number of them entered into alliances with the Portuguese and 0pamards, 
that there is hardly a man on the frontiers whose countenance does not indicate the 
traces of his Indian descent The Guaycoros or Indian horsemen are | -rttej^ r ' 
renowned for their s tro i gt h and courage amcmg the aboriginiss, on the | "■■"'^ - 
bsaks of the Paraguay. They occupy beth sides of the river, from. Twmn and tiie 
mouatains of Albuquerque to a distance of a hundnM leagues, ArsMm wMi bows 
aad keg lances, they wage war a^iast the Spanrasds and Portti^^fee ; and akheugli 
often defbatea in battle, &ey have never been completely «id)dn^.- Tlie€raayooros 
make exeursions into the neighbouring o<^|ptrie8 for the purpose of proctuing horses 

* Have's Travels. f Lettret da Prince Masnulieo. 4 Visjero Unlveml, zsL 334. 
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ia exchaogo for ooano eottoo goods, whioh ikej tkemioivea mamtfacliiro. Tbeio' 
habttaota of many coontrioa in South Ameiica form a remarkable exGoption to the 
famous Bjatem of the influence of climate on the physical characler of man. A fee^ 
and peaceful people dwell on the cold mouoiains of Peru; a hardy and warlike nee 
Brtmr^ihe I wander t|nder jhe burning sun of Brazil. Their enemiea, notwithstud- 
^'**^''*^ } ing the great advantage which they have derived from the use of lis 
arms, cannot boast of having subdued them. They have never beem vanquished by ni 
or undisciplined troops, and the cause of their defeats has been -attributed to ^sbo- 
aions amonsst themselves, and to their ignorance of £uropeafir war&ra.* *^ The jm«- 
vince St Vincent," say the Portuguese writers, '^waa conquered by the (warn 
Tebireza, that of Buja by the valiant Toebira, and Pemambuco by Stagiba, ffhm 
name in the Indian language aignifies an arm of iron.t We have gained Fan ud 
Maranhao by the effi>rts of the famous Tomagia and the invincible Camarao, who im- 
mortalized himself at the retaking of Pemambuco in the war against the Dutch."^ The 
BraziUan Indians are chiefly distinguished for Iheir bravery and bodily strength; vheii 
aufiering excruciating pain, they bmve their termentors* and boost that they may take 
away their lives, but that they never can deprive them of their oourage.4 

Lery and his companions could not stretch the bows used by the Indians of Tamojr, 
in the neighbourhood of Bio de Janeiro, and the same writer confesses thathevu , 
obliged to use all his strength in stretching a bow which belongod to a boy-aboatten 
years of age.|| The inhabitaats of Ouctacazes, one of the most fertile districbsin 
the government of Bio de Janeiro, are so valiant, that, according to the statemeot of 
a Portuguese writer, they suffer death rather than endure the diagmce of being vu- 
quiahed ; they have never been defeated by the Brazilians, or any European nation, 
they consider alaveiy an intolerable evil. These savages, at one time fomiidabk 
enemies of the coloaiats, have proved themselves of late years iailhfui allies to the 
settlers on the Campo§ de OueiecaxtSy in Minas Geroeo. The nativeahave resistd 
LncwtB. { the arms, but submitted to the mild and generous policy of the Portuguese. 
The Ouarini, or, as many writers term it, the Brazilian language, is the .one moit 
generally known by the natives. it% different dialects are spoken by diflereot tribes; 
and its primitives are unlike any of Asiatic origin. Some have aflirmed that there 
is a resemblance between it and certain dialects spoken by the South Sea isbiMiers; 
but it is agreed on all hands that no American language has ao little analogy with wj 
other known tongue. 

The syntax of its partides, moods, and tenses, is very different from that 01 E^k^ 
peaa languages. It has two affirmative and two ne^tve conjunctions, and its active 
and neuter verbs are not conjugated in the same oMtmier* A great nuoiber of wiveriW) 
or rather syllables placed at the end of words, serve to mark diflerent shades of 
meaning. IT Many substantives express the definition or senae attached to tbeni) 
tlius, Tupa, or God, signifies literally, Who is hel The word couna, or womao, re- 
sembles the kona of the Scandinavians; but this analogy is of no consequea^ f^ 
DM^mt I the proper meaning of couna is a nimble tongue. However widely ^"^ 
'*''*^ I this language may be, it does not extend over the whole of Brs»U W^ 
learned Hervas has proved, from the manusoripis of the Portuguese Jesuits, toa 
there were fift)r-pne tribes in the central and northern parts of that couotiy» ^ho^e 
dialects were not formed from the Guarini language, and he has .likewiae ^?^ 
resemblance between some of these dialeeU, and those spoken by the wm 
islandersV^* 1 ntry 

Accmt-itB^or I We should wish to close our imperfect description of Brnwi *^^"J^ 
Bnui. J g^j iji^j^j known, with some accurate statements concerning tlie P^IJ^ !^^ 

resources of this new empire; but the materials requisite for such a *®*^ *'®^^*^g^ 
complete, and likely to remain sp^ under the present government; the Portugl^** 

* J. Stadius, f Iiflt«,Bri2. PjtPt i. Chap. M^. . . . 

t Vasconcellos* History of Brazil, Book i. p. 101. , ^p 

* Dcrrid, \m\»i^ HUU do EsUdo do WUranliao. § Sladius, Part ii. tlJap. - • 

I Lery, Chap. 23. . * ... ijjbon. 

1 Arte da Graromattca da lingua do BrssU, conaposta pdo P. Frguero, foartn fcAliuoni 
^* liervas, Catelogo delle Ungue, p; 3J'. 
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monarchy in Europe haa been changed into a despotisro in Brazil. Tlie power of 
the crown ia not balanced by any other authority, and as the influence of public opinion 
does not exist, the acts of government are for the most part unknown. It I Total 
is supposed that Brazil contains three millions eight hundred thousand | ^p«>»*><>"« 
inhabiuints, and that the European settlers amount to one million. The Portuguese 
possessions in the East Indies, (6oa and Macao,) those on the eastern and western 
coasts of Africa, on the gulf of Chnnea, the Cape Yerd islands, Madeira, and the- 
Azores, may contain at most about six hundred thousand souls. The population of 
Portugal amounts to three millions and a half, to which, if we add that of the other 
states, it will make it nearly equal to eight millions ; the inhabitants of that extensive 
empire are dispersed and weakened by the influence of a feudal nobility, and an 
ignorant priesthood. The merchants of Lisbon, Oporto, Bahia, and Rio Janeiro, 
from their frequent intercourse with foreigners, are better informed than the other 
classes of society; they enjoy besides the protection of a government, whose policy 
does not consist in oppressing those that enrich it. But the Portuguese in Europe 
and Brazil entertain veiy different notions concerning the future fate of | tiw coan. 
their monarchy; the court deprived of its palaces, theatres and all the pleasures of 
Kuropean refinement, is ill lodged in convents or country houses, and longs for its 
residence on the banks of the Tagns. The project, which appeared practicable to 
some speculative philosophers afVer the transatlantic emigration of the house of Bra- 
ganza, has been abandoned ; and the court is regardless of founding an empire, or 
civilizing a hemisphere. A few enlightened Brazilians wish that the prince may re- 
side in their country, but they are more anxious that the influence of public opinion 
mar have its due weight, that, for this purpose a national assembly be established, 
and that all the monopolies which check the industry of their countrymen may be 
abolished. Government, on the other hand, opposes all measures tending to benefit 
the people, if it imagine that its revenues are likely to be injured by them. In the 
hope of increasmg its wealth, emigration has been encouraged and different sects 
have been tolerated ; but we are assured by many well-informed emigrants, that the 
constitution affords them little protection, and that their wrongs are not redressed by 
the judicial authorities. Science, literature, and the fine arts are unknown ; commerce 
and agriculture are the only roads to wealth. The administration of justice is irn* 
perfect and complicated; laws yield to the power of the nobles, and the vassals of an 
absolute prince rule the people as despotically as their sovereign. Baronial rights en 
title certain'classes to many privileges, which the rest of the community do not possess. 
It appears, from the most accurate statements, that the total revenue of the Portuguese 
tnonarchy amounts to j63,800,000, and the half of this sum is obtained | Bevenoe. 
from Brazil by means of royal flfUis, tithes, and custom-house duties. The malatoes 
are placed nearly on the same footing with the European settlers; they | M«iatoetuid 
are eligible to civil and ecclesiastical preferments, and their number is | ^^v"^' 
rapidly increasing. The condition of the negroes has been improved, but these 
slaves, so far from adding to the political strength of the monarchy tend rather to 
weaken it; many of them are employed as sailors, but this practice is dangerous, 
they are apt to mutiny, the air of the ocean inspires them with a love of liberty. 
The numerous trading vessels are protected by a fleet of about twelve I Marme »/ 



ships of war, and by thirty or forty frigates. The Portuguese army con^ | huaSmi^ 
sists of seventy thousand men, and thirty thousand are stationed in widely distant 
garrisons, to guard the extensive frontiers of Brazil. The troops in Europe served 
under the Di^e of Wellington and Marshal Beresford ; but it is doubtful if they 
have been improved by such advantages ; it is fortunate for mankind, that the strength 
of armies varies so much in despotic governments. This country, independently of 
its military resources, might be a great state, both on account of its position and the 
extent and fertility of its soil; its populatoin, like that of Russia or the United States^ 
might be doubled in a few years; but before this can be effected Brazil must b^ve a 
Czar Peter or a free institution.* 

* The present cnperor, Don Pedro*, baring lately bestowed the crown of Pettueal on ^' 
daughter and lus brother to be confirmed by their iatcnnarriage, and reserved BcaxU far f 
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BOOK XCa 

DESCRIPTION OP AMERICA CONTINUED. 

GttJOfMk 

MMe«r As I GuuNA, or Gojana, derives Its nanae from a tributaiy siream of tba 
*^^^' I Orinocoi and ia bounded oo the aoufh by the Amazooat on the westbjp 
the Rio Negroy and on the north and north-west by die Orinoca and Atlantic oceUi 
Cout. I The coast, from its lowness, is subject in many places to inundalioos; 

the land, at the distance of several leagues from the sea, is deluged by the tides. The 
sailor loses sight of the capes or promontories at a short way from the shore; bui 
ships can« approach them without danger, for the distance any be ascertained vnik 
sufficient accuracy by means of the sounding line. The turbid appearance of the sea 
is owing to the great quantity of alluvial matter borne dowvi by rivers; the naogrove 
low pmuMk I grows on the low grounds, in which the sea water remains stagnant; w- 
veral fens or marshes, occasioned by the inundations of rivers, are covered with reeds, 
that afford shelter to the cayman and different sorts of water fowl. These manbes, 
as well as the open and dry meadows, of which the pasture is excellent,* are com- 
moidy called savannas. The sand and shells, with which the soil is mixed, indicate 
its origin; the sea at every inundation leaves a deposit; hdghts are thus raised aloog 
the coast, and the ocean makes a barrier for itself, that must one day put a stop to its 
inroads. f AAer sand or ooze has been thrown on the shore, the red mangles make 
their appearance; at a later period mounds of sand are successively formed) and, 9i 
the water is thus intercepted, the plants wither and decay; but it is difficult to aocoufit 
HUb. I for the formation of hills in the midst of these marshes, unless we sup- 

pose that they have been ishmds added to the continent by continued alluvial deposits 
This hypothesis is rendered more probable from the cireuBistance that there are iai* 
ands or primitive rocks consisting of granite, quartZi and schistus, at no great dietanod 
from the land. No calcareous rocks have hitherto been observed in Guyasa, the 
hills near the ahore are generally parallel to the coast; as the course of riveis is thu4 
impeded, many waterfalls are formed, which vary m height from twenty to sixty feet*. 
The hii^est inland mountains are not more than 1800 feet above the level of the sea,| 
and are situated to the north of .several streams, which enter the Amazons, or flow 
Rhren. | into the ocean. The broad and shidlow mouths of the principal riv^. 

the Oyapok, the Marooi, the Surinam^ and Essequibo, must be attributed to (he ligf^^- 
ness of the soil and the lowness of the ground. None of the numerous cataracts are 
lofty; there are eight on the Oyapok, within the distance of twenty leagaes; those oi 
the Maroni are less frequent but more majestic; no fewer Uian thirty-eight fallst vfT 
near each other, have been counted on the Essequibo; cascades ik^ this deeenp^ 
ore not confined to these rivers, they are observed on the Demerarir the Berbice, v» 
large Coventins, the Sinamari, and the Arouari, which last was for seme y^ ^ 
sctaimi. I boundary between the French and Portuguese possessions. '*^^^ 
seasoa lasts from the end of July to November, and tbe rainy season eprrespoDsS' 
with the winter months in Europe; but the most violent rains fall sometimes in JeiH^' 

self, as a totally separate and distinct government, has taken a moat important step ^^^'^ 



fhe ftitixre importance of the empnre of Brazil. Having now to provide only for iU ^^^^^f[ 
prosperity and improvement, this country must make rapid advances in civilization ^J^^ 

^Hajon, M^moires ear Cayenne. Pinkard'a Notes on the West Indies, Leblon^ ^'^'^' 
tion abrig^e de la Guyane Francaise. 
t Labordc, Journal de Physique, 1773, t. i. p. 464, fcc. «..«-;nrioB 

t Bajon, M^moire^ u i. p. 13. Leblond^ Traits de U. Flevre jaune. Leblond, vaenp 
-<y«e, p. 55, 59. 
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arj and February; the westher is dry and agreeable during the month of March and 
the beginning of May; this period has, for that reason, been denominated the short 
BUfnmer. The whole of April and the latter part of May are subject to continued 
rains. The climate of Guiana is not liable to the excessive heat of the | Best 
£a8t Indies, Senegambia, or the Antilles. At Cayenne, the centigrade thermometer 
never rises above 28 degrees in the course of the dry season, and reaches rarely 24* 
during the rainy months; the climate of Surinam is still milder. M. Cotte supposes 
that the greatest mean heat does not exceed 25^ 8', and calculates the mean tempe- 
Tature of the year at 20^.* The refreshing influence of the north winds I PraTBffins 
during the rainy season, and of the east or south-east winds during the | ^'"^ 
dry months is felt throu^out the whole of Guiana. These winds, cooled by passing 
over a vast extent of ocean, render the atmosphere less sultry and the heat less op- 
pressive, liuropeans affirm that the morning and evening breezes are cold in many 
parts of the interior; f The climate varies in diiferent dis^cts ; Cayenne is less sub- 
ject to rains than the country^ watered by the Oyapok. 

The summer and winter, or rainy and dry seasons, begin in Surinam about two 
nonths kter than in Cayenne; Mr. Stedman believes that the duration of the sea» 
sons has not been ascertained, and that the time of their succession is as variable as 
in any country of Europe. 

As to the sahibrity of ^e country, Guiana has perhaps been thought | Mmmh. 
mere unhealthy than it leally is. It cannot be denied that it possesses the disad- 
vanteges of a warm and rainy climate, and of being covered with thick woods and 
uncultivated lands. Settlers are Uable, on their arrival, to malignant and intermittent 
fevers; and it has been supposed, that the cutting down of the woods is unfavourable* 
to the healUi of the colonists.;]: The sun dilates in these places the miasms exhaled 
from putrid vegetable metier heaped together for ages. But this danger, if it really 
exist, cannot, at alt events, be of long duration. The tertian and quartan agues, so 
common in this country, are not considered dangerous ; epidemic diseases are very 
rare, and the small-pox is at present nnknown. Guiana is subject to | nmndathMM. « 
annual inundations; all the rivers, swollen by continued rains, overflow their banks; 
forests, trees, shrubs, and parasitica] plants seem to float on the water, and the sea 
tinged with yellow clay, adds its billows to the fresh water streams. Quadrupeds 
are forced to take refuge on the highest trees; large lizards, ag&utis and peearis quit 
tlieir watery dens and remain on the branches. Aquatic birds spring upon the trees 
t6 avoid the cayman and serpents that infest the temporary lakes. The fish forsake 
their ordinary food, and hve on the fruits and henries of the shrubs through which 
they swim, the crab is found upon trees, and the oyster multipUes in the forest. The 
Indian, who surveys from his canoe (his new chaos, this confusion of earth aod sea, 
ettspends his hammock on an elevated branch, and sleeps without fear in the midst 
of so great danger. 

It is well knowti that the trees a^ich bear fruit during the whole of the I T^^tkm, 
year in this country, yield more abundant crops in particular seasons, as | ^n>*t («••' 
the orange, the lemon, the guava, the laurus.persea, the sapota, the amiona and 
others, which grow only in cultivated lands. The'trees in the woods and all those 
inawild state bear fruit bat once a year, and the greater niimber of them at a aeaaon 
that corresponds with our spring; the most remarkable of these trees are the greuN 
^Ha and different species of palms. The mangoand other East Indian pleats thrive 
in Guiana, but the fruits of Europe, with the exception of the grape, the fig and po» 
uegraaate, are not adapted to the climate. The first Earopeaa settlen observed m 
iU$ countiy three species of Ae cofibe tree, the Cojfea gvyaa«asi», O^m | AMMiie 
parieukOOj and Coffea oeeidenialu; a fourth kind from Arabia was afler- | !»>»<>- 
i^ards added by the colonists. Many aromatic plants were imported by tbeearKer^ 
settlers; the country produces in abundance cloves, cinnamon, and diflerent sorts of 
pepper.§ The cocoa tree grows spontaneously on the east of ^he Ojrapok* indigo- 
and vamlla are indigenons to the soil; manioc and cassada are considered the best 

• Cotte, M^moire de Met^oroktfie. t B>^Jont Stedimui. 

i Leblond, TniU dc U l^evre Jtunc. ^ Attblct, Phmtcsds hi Giiysae. 
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^l^ta■ii» *• p«M»» Ilia igaant, two kiods of nllAl ai^ 
Miy QOtritivab 

ahiiFiMi I Gukuia k famed for ito medickial plants; it supplies Europe with quaa- 
^^ I aia or tke wood of Surioaio. The IMkha$ fwtirieat, the Palma CJuriMi, 

a spaeiaB of ipaoacuaoha, gentiaa, the Arahiem ca$tuif the Copatftru fca/aoswwa , ai^ 
many others are mentioaed to the oMmaura of B^jon and Aublet Leblond^ a cele* 
bfated travaUer aad botanistt taUs us that ciaohooa does not grow in Guiana; as this 
plaqt h^ geneially bean obsenred on mountainous districts, the low plains on the cob- 
MioM. I fines may be unfavourable to its growth. The most active ve^etablo 
foisons are found in ^e forests^ the dtmeoM oocasions instant death; ahhoi^h mosd 
ff the lower aatmala avoid instinctively what is fatal to their existence, it has boesi 
asoertainad that sheep and oxen ara food of this ahrub«* The Indians dip thor ar- 
HOWS iaa.solutioo of the bark of the woorari tree* Mr. Stedman takes noUcQ of their 
doalnictiva weapoosy aad tells us that a negro womaiiy whose skin had been grazed 
lyr ona of these arro ws, expired in a short time, and thai her in&nt, thoqgh not wouod- 
jidf lost its life from sucking her breast. 

B ww m ew i I Someoflhetreeayas the bananas and mangles, are so soft and porous 
aatohanafil fiir every useful purpose. The audkrmf the bulatih And oueit^mte sua- 
eeplihle of a fine poUsh, but it is very difficult to cut them with any instromeot, on 
aoco ual of their excessive hardness. The ferole, or satin wood, U^ licaria, wUch, 
Jbafore it attains its full growth, is sometimes called rose wood, and afterwards faiae|y 
daacribed as a different tree under the name of sassafrasyt two kinds of icica, the beifc 
haek» the mahog^uy and cuppy trees may be easily worked. The forests of Guiana 
abound in vatied and romantic scenery; the lofty panojr manotoUm and the Bigntmia 
.iffigma grow to the height of eighty or a hundred feet; different species of r^Mactm^ 
the aeracocerr^j and oraoUo diffuse an aromatic fragrance throughout the woods. 
r^mnwi { The parasitical plants render the forests imjpassable in many places ; their 
''*"'** I tendrils are seen on the sumuuts of the highest trees, and their flowers 

conceal or obscure the foliage.^ Many useful and curious plants might bo added to 
tiiose already mentioned; the nrndra yields a rich crimaon dye; the largest canoes in 
.Ike oountry are made of the wild cotton tree ; the leaves of the parassalla are compa- 
ratively little injured from the action of the air, and a single tree afibrds sufficient 
^Mnvcdi. I materials for the roof of a qottage. The quadrupeds of Guiana are the 
same as those of Brazil and Paraguay. § M. Bajon states, that the jaguar is soiaUfr 
in this country than in any other part of America; he adds, that it can bring an ox to 
the ground, but that it is afraid of man, and never ventures to attack him. Stedman 
on the other hand observes, that these animals sometimes carry off negro women, and 
too frequently their children, while they are woiking in the fields. The coagtior, or 
Bed tiger of Surinam is less than the jaguar, but resembles it in its habits, and is equally 
ferocious. The tiger-cat is a very beautiful animal of the same class; it is not much 
larger than the eommeo cat, aad of a yellow colour with annulated blaok spots; like 
^Ike-rest of its kind, it is lively, mischievous, and untameable. It is evident, from 
Atadman's account of the jaguaretta, that he supposes it to be different from the ju- 
g«»; but this opinion is contrary to the common one and to that of the moat cole- 
hsated naturalists, who consider the jaguaretta to be the same animal as the jaguar, 
astismk I The ant bear is indigenous to the country; the two species, which are 
haat JEOOflm are the tamanda aad the tamaoeir ; the former is almost eight leet in length ; 
It attaduL'the jaguar, and seldom leaves its hold without destroying it Tha cqmutq- 
- r ^m tfU^A I jmiuigtis, or dog-crab, frequents the sea-shore aad uses its feet very dez- 
-tarouriy ia drawing shell-fish out of their cavities. There are many species of jn^n* 
keys in* Guiana; the ^fsols is« perhaps, the most remarkable from its likeness to man; 
m faastful tramller takes notice of a striking resemblance between these animals and 
IndnR old women.|| The gmaia has short ears, jfour fingsi» on its hands, and five 
• toaa on its 6iat ; tks extremity of its tail is of a spiral form, and enables it to suspend 
itself on Iha branches of trees. Some naturalists maintain that the owrang-outang 

* ntsdmsn. ' t Anblet, t. iL artiele lioiris. 

# C. Aablst» t. i. p. 173. S Bayon, t.ii. p. 17B. 



fills bein obMrvM in Gdtkiui, bat thin ir by no iiMifti cerfM, oil BlHi^%tfl6tiiMMiB> 
ed tnLvellere are of a diilferent opinion. Three species of deer are Midf^to be hidigel'- 
nous to tbe country, and one of thesey (tlie cortooonj resembletf the roe-buck In ms# 
and form. The agouH and paea are coiteidered Ah^ best game ib Guiana. The ear 
biai is an arophibioas animal armed wHh strong tusks/ and covered with bfESties; ft 
has been classed as a species of covey on account of its not having a tttiL The pec- 
cary or Mexican hog has an orifice on its bart>k eonlaining a fetid liqunr net unlike 
musk, for which reason it haS been called the pofctw inmehifeirw; tiiey go together ia 
herds and Sometimes lay waste orchards and cuHlvated fields. • ^ 

^ The squirrels mentioned by Bancroft appear to be the same as those of Europei 
The Viverra vUtaia, or erabbodaga of Surinam, is the most destruethre animal of thU 
weasel kind; although not pressed by hunger, it delights in killing Its ptey.^ The 
coati mondi is a great destroyer of poultry, and is said to be as cunning n the foif. 
I>ifierent species of tatous and didelphes or oposaihs, have be^ described AilieD|{ 
the animals of Guiana; but Stedman denies the existence of the diddph^is JEneai^ 
which, when exposed to danger, was supposed to carry hs young on its back; Tbb 
ir«lmpiire bat is the most destructive in Ihfs country ; thie VupMUk^ Lep* \ bmk' '- 
turuBy (hat has been described by Sohreber, has only been observed in the neigblMiiteit 
of Surinam. The boa, or, as it is called in the country, the aboma, is a | Befafab' *" 
Targe amphibious snake nbout fbrty feet in length, ttid four or five in circamlbreDe#) 
it is indifferent as to its prey, and destroys, when hungry, any ammal that cornea 
within its reach; the negroes consider it excellent food, and its fat is converted into 
oil. The rattle-snake and dipsas are the most noxious reptiles in Gaiaaa; the acing 
of the latter is not alwajrs fatal, but it produces fbver accompanied with excesiiipa 
thirst, from which circumstance it has derived its name;!' Guiana is besides intetM 
with serpents, lizards, and caymans. Many of the birds indigenous to { bm^ - 
the new continent vn found in this country ; three species have been noticed an ae« 
count of their likeness to the pheasant; one of these, the parragua, is distinguished 
by the loudness of its cry. 

Of the fresh water fish, the paconn and aymara are said to be the | Wk 
best;;^ the warapper has been found on the trees ; it feeds on them during the iamN 
dations, and remains entangled among the branches when the waters have subsided»i$ 

The Dutch settlenients of JRsaeqiiibn, Demerary and Berbice form I ^^^^^^ g^. 
what has been called British G^iiana; which is inhabited by 9,000 whites I ^ni^ 
Und 80,000 negroes. The city and harbour of Essequibo, althou|^ situ- | K a m a^ 
ated on the confluence of two hirge rivers, have not hitherto been considered of much 
hnportance. The most of the settlers reside near the plantations on the banks of tha 
river: since the thick woods have been cut down^ the lefreshang sea breeaa is not 
obstructed in its course, and the climate is milder and more salubrious than ftuk af 
Surinam. It was fbrmerly believed that there were mines near the banks of the Es* 
sequibo— one indeed is marked on some of our maps ; bnt theaHempts made by tkto 
Dutch to discover them were not attended with success. The iaeonsiderable esli* 
bliflhments of Middleburgh and Zelandia on the Poumfeion, are subject to Esseqaiba. 
Demerary^ the most flourishing of the British settlements in Guiana; the papalallQii 
6f Btraboek, the capital, amounts to 10,000 souls ; many of tha infaabitaBta are va9f 
wealthy, and the people stillivtain several Daleh customs. Foreign commoditiia 
are ve^ dear; a guinea is frequently givaa ft>r a ponad of tea. H Travdksa hava ait 
~ ~ ' - ' ' inksofshallaj 



observed in Essequibo or in Demerary any of those banks of siiallaaiid marisa dept* 
ftits which are so coiftmon throughout the coast of GalaMu Tha aail is ill i 
))laces very damp, and consists chiefly cf a dark blue or gref nmakU N#w / 
dam n the chief town in the cokmy of BeiMce; it is siioalad oa a vNm \ •inn a 
which h«is given its name to the settlement There are no eataraats an tha Barbieai 
and in this respect it diflhta ftMk the other rivaia of OuiaHA. Tha amrshy gnoalt 
extend in some places to three or four leagues ia die intariar, and tiM kod la sn^ 

• Stedaum, t. 3d. p. 190. f Stedrom» Bi\jon. t Lebkmd» dsMiipliBa i^bt^ffte. 

S NarratiTe of % Vsyage to SariasBL Londmi» 1806. 
I BeliB|bRaks'sTojaf e to r 
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poMd to bo bttttar «ia{il»dfor omm, aad mtS^ihm Cor tiigftr pfealBtiaM. Fort 

Nasswi was biiite by Uw Datob^ to defiHid theniBelves agtiiul tho attadu of a hoMb 

mtiiinrti I fleet The fine colony^ Surinaoi i« slHl in tbe hands of the Dolok, 

aad is perha^M the best raoonnesC of ths iadustry of that hiborious peq>le.| none «f 

tbo Aatfllos are so esteiisivefy' or ao wall cultivated. Parmaribo, the ^madpal tsi 

onlj town is built on the right aide of the beautifiil river Sotiaam ; Uie streeta are lined 

with orange, shaddock, taiaanody and lemoa trees, which appear in bloom while thw 

bimochea at the same time aie weighed down with Ihiit. * The waiks are covered vith 

fine gravel and aea aheUs ; the he«aea are aumpluooaly fotnished ; the ffsoms are 

aeidom papered or pUurtered, hot wainacoted with cedar, Braailian, or mahogany wood. 

If we inohide the military eetablisfameata, the numbw of Europeans or whites in So- 

linam may amount to 10,000t the greater part of them reside in the capital; therease 

baaides not less than 80,000 negroes, and t(ie valoe of the exporta is cakulatf^ at 

^mm nvM , I more than l,000,000/« Those that have visited Holland and lower Et^ 

fiein, may form an imperfect notion of the Dutch and British aettlomenta in 6aiiDa$ 

-»« vast plain covered with plantations, or enamelled with a rich vevdare, bowMfedoa 

oae side by a dark ridge of impenetrable forests, and watered on tho other by the 

aanre billows of the ooeaob This garden, between the aea aad the desert, is interMcted 

by a great many streams confineid by dikes, and separated from eaah other by excel- 

laat roads or navigable canals* £ach habitation seems to be a viUage, from thenoDi* 

her of SBAall buildings attached to it, and the natural beauties of the eonntiy fonat 

WiTnimdifii \ Bribing contrast with its rich cultivation.* The revolted ne^oee have 

S^M* I established several petty repuhiics in the interior : although the inhabitaoii 

of these states go naked, they live in abundance. Th^ make their butter from tbe 

fU of the palm-tree worm, and extract good oil from the pistachio nut. They are not 

only skilled in the chase, but are expert fishermen, and acquainted with the art of 

curing their provisions* Like the Hindoos, they obtain salt from the ashes of (be 

palm-tree; and if a sufficient quantity of that article cannot be procured, they aeaeoa 

their food with red pepper. The palm-tree furnishes them with plenty of wine; their 

fields are covered «rith rice, manioc, ignames and plantains. The OMnicole supplies 

them with all the materials of which their huts are constructed; thahr cups or gouide 

are made from the calabash tree, and a sort of net-work woven by an insect, servei 

them for hats. The ae&eea or banes^ ao conunon in the foreeta^ are oonverted 'mi» 

cordage. 

These negroes may have, at all times, tiopber for the trouble of eatting it; ^t 
kindle a fire by cubbing two pieces of hard wood, which they call 6t-6i, against eaea 
ether. Candies are made of their tallow, and their oil is burnt in lamps ; tbe iuud^ 
reus swarms of wild bees with which their country abounds, yield them plenty of wbx 
and honey. 

g^^^ I France has nei«r derived any advantage from ila colony in ^^ 
vasfum, I Cayenne, the metropolw of this province, is wdl fortified on the ^f^' 
the shore, and almost inaccessible to aa invading force on account of the marsiies 
and thick woods which surround it.t The population of the town aoionata to three 
tliousand souls ; that of the colony to eighteen thousand inhabitants without iDcludi^ 
Indians ; the total number of whites has been calculated at two thousand. ^^^^ 
the Oyapek aQi4 Marony have been considered the actual baiits on tbe east apd weth 
tbe habitatiooa of the settlers on tbe western side do not extend beyond the ^^'*^ 
tbe Cauron. 4rnotto, indigo, and diifereat s<Hts of spioea, are the 9$fi9^ vsluedW 
productions of this . province. Previous to the year 1780, the exports were verfr or 
eooeiderable | since that time they- have been at least tripled. Cayenne ^pp^*" 
be naturally as fine a country ae Surinam ; but the mismanagement of ^T^f^^ 
their ignorance and the force of custom have checked the efforts of ®°^'^"|^ 
and enterprising merchants, who were anxious to increase the wealth snd rafOvrcoB 
of the colony. 

* Pinkard't Notes on the West Indies, 
t Bapport, Official, dans 1e Moniteur. 
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M. LdMoari, «ft aU» pbfiioini ikmt -feBidsd nMuqr yMn ^ OBQFMne) I |„Am 
profvoBed latdjr to cmlise two tiibM of indkntf, who would' haTe woiked { "^^^^ 
as hnsbandineii had they found maaten.* BesideB the coffee, indigo and eottoo, 
which these iadiaiia cvkivated, they cooM ako have fanaahed a aiifficieal quantity «f 
proTiflioDs fn* a great many negroes. Had this project been realised, had the eolo* 
Dists expetted from St Domingo by the revolted negroes been received into this 
country, we might have seen ai&r the lapse of a few yeais anotiier Surinam in Qui* 
ana, whose reclaimed natives would have been well fitted to repress the insurrections 
of Afii^ slaves. There are a great many savage tribes in the interior of Goiana, 
the Galibis are the most numerous people in the French settlements, and | hm Q a iMi . * 
their language is generally spoken by the other tribes. Such as reside in the neigh* 
bourhood of Cayenne, Kve in cottages ; twenty or thirty families are somethaea 
crowded together in a single hot. They never plunder each other; their doom 
are always open, and the savage, ftitigued by hunting, may at all times repose himself 
in the nearest dwelhng. The language of this tribe is said to be harmonious, aadi 
lich in syaoniBMs, and mm author telb us that its syntax is complicated and ingeaioaa» 
These savages have givea many proofs of their int^gence, but their great love af 
iadependeace makes thesi stiU reject oor arts and instructions;! their popolalioa 
eannot be asoertaiBed, but it is probable that it exceeds ten thousand souls. Tka 
GaHbrirt occupy a tiact of land between the rivers Cauron and Marony ; a dangeroaa 
ndge of rocks in that part of the country, is denominated the DeviUs Coast The 
Khricestos and Parabuzanes, are the principal tribes on the Upper Ma- I bmimm 
rony; there were besides many others, that inhabited the marshy lands | <ri>Nfc 
and rich pastures between the Oyapok and the Araouary ; but we are assured tiiat 
the Portuguese, to whom this territory was ceded by the treaty of Vienna, have driven 
out the natives, and obanfad the northern frontiers of their Brazilian em- I ^^^l^ctt 
fire into a firightful desert The state of ignorance and barbarism in | Bomki 
which Europeans found diffiBvent tribes, has made some regard as fabulous the tradi- 
tions concerning the existence of a country abounding in gold, and situated in tha 
interior of Guiana* Many Spanish aad English adventurers attempted to visit this 
new rigion and its capital, £1 Dorado and Manoa. It was even affirmed that theia 
were in Maaoa temples sod palaces covered with gold* A German knight, Philip of 
Huttan, setMMit, about the year 1641^ with a amali band of Spaniards from Caro on 
. the coast of Caraccas. He came within sight of a town inhabited by the OmegaSi 
the roofe sbqpe as if tbe3r had been overlaid with gold ; but the land was so ill culti- 
vated that his men had difficulty in obtaining provisions. Tha bold knight being de» 
feated by tbo Omegas determined to return agamst them with a greater force ; bat 
he perished by the bands of an assassin, while he was preparing to carry his project 
into effect^ It is not impossible that the endiusiastic German may have miatakea 
rocks of talk for roofe of gold, and the Omegas may have been cetifounded with tha 
Omagoas, a warlike peopki on the banks of the Amazons, who have ttade some pro* 
gross in civilisation. The Peruvian missioMnies tell us that Manoa is a small towii 
on the banks of theUcayal. Should it however be thought unlikely that Philip da 
Hutten ever penetrated into the country of the Omaguas, the story might be exphoned 
independently of this objection. The Indians of Guiana may have hii some^ybsoara 
ootioBS ooocemiag the empiia of the lacas, their lake Tkicaca, their temples aad 
palaces adorned with gold. The exaggerated aad erroneous acoottsts which the 
German received, might have misled the Spaniards, and induced then to goin queat 
of a region which they already possessed. At aH oventsi few of the minerals hitherto 
observed in Guiana are metolliferous, aad there is not much reason to beyeve that 
£1 Dorado wUI ovar bo found m the iaterier of that eouatry. 

• 

* Leblond, dsteriptioa abrtfgte de la Oojaaa 
t If alouet, Noy^^e dans la CfUjmne. 
t Oviedo. 
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TqbU if ike Populaiim, in A< year 181 5» of the Britiah and DiUch CoUmia \ 
Guiana^ extrachd from official reports^ 



Demeraf/y 

Berbice, 

Total amount of inhabitants in British 
Guiana, 

Surinanit or Dutch Guiana, 


Whites. 


Peoplo of 
colpqr. 


Slayes. 


.9mm $ 
TotaL 


2801 
350 


2980 
240 


71^180 
25,169 


73,031 
7,959 : 


. 3151 . 
^029 


3220 
3076 


96,349 
61,937 


80,990 
67,041 J 
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DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED- 



Thssb is a group of ialttida in the fom #f an aieh between (be t#o < 
Aneriea. Those opposite the AmericaB coast vera first oaUed AartiileS) tbad i 
has been since applied to the whole of them. '* Dienntur Antilce Americte, < 
antb insulaa AmerieiB, nempe ante insulassiniu Menoani.'' Th^faweheen vagad/ 
denominated the West Indies, from the tem India originaUy given te America lif 
Cohimbus. That iUnstrious navigator planned his voyage in the expeetatien of fia^ 
ing a western passage to India shorter and less tedie«s tium that 1^ tte eoaat ef 
Afiica* 'f 

This undertaking might have bean accomphshed had Ae geograpl^ of the a uci e B l j 
on which it was founded, been ooneet; but although the discovery of the PaciflS 
Ocean detectad the.fiillaej of Csfambas, the islands still retained their anoieBt naniv.- 
To obviate this error, and to express oar gratitude to that great man, these islaiida kawa 
of late yeans been called the GolumbiaD Archipelago. They extend from ikmOvX 
DHMtai. I of Florida to that of Yeneauela, and are divided into the greater aad tM 
less; Cuba, Jwnaiea, Si. Demingo, and Porto Rico are still called the ^Grtaitr AwtiMbaw 
The English, the French, and the Spaniards have affixed different aneaninga to tlio 
terms Windward and Leeward islands. It is evident that the aeeeplalion of this vk^ 
^H»l phrase most depend ob the position of the navigator, and on the Uaet whiek he 
tiMihasSwfc I proposes to fbllew* That part of the ocean hereon these ieianda, Sootti 
America, and the coasts of Mosquitos, Costa Rica, and Darien, is called the Oaribsaa 
Sea; It is navigakid by trading vessela from most nations in Eorope^ and is remaiks' 
UeOB aocoant ef eeveralipheiioroena* The first of these iB the eiect of a geade 
motion impressed on the ocean by llie equatevia*««iTeots from east to west, aial i»^ 
petted toward* the Anftiiean contineBt through ihe opeainge in the'chom of the Less 
eamnttf dM I Antilles. This utaifdmi movs m s nt is notaeeompaniedwith mttekdaafsi 
^^ I from the Cmrniy islands to the mouth c/i ^le Oroaeco; The ooeaa at 

thesi latitudes is so cafan, ssd so seldom suhject to storms that the Spanaida hsve 
given k the name ^HHm Ladiaa* Sea. It mast not, however, he imagined, tiiat ^ 
motion is less n^id, because the waters are not agitated; the course of vesse l s 
is accelerated between the Canaries and South America; a d&ect passage is rea- 
dared impracticable fiom Carthagena to Cumana, and from Trinidad to Cayenne. 

The new continent jfbrms a barrier from the isthmus of Pttnama to the nordaaa 
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part of Mexico against Um aea'a mption towards the west. The * ufrent changes its 
directtofi at Teraqua and bends into all the windings on the coasts of Hosqnitos, Costa 
Ricat San Francisco^ and Tabasco. The waters which flow into the Mexican Gulf, 
return to.the ocean through the stzaits of Bahama; but their pio|^(ess towards the 
main ia retarded by an extmsive eddy between Vera Cruz and Louisiana. 

These currents form what seamen have denominated the eurraU of ike gtdf^ which 
issues with great velocity from the Gulf of Florida, and> as its direction b^omes dia^ 

fonal, removes gradually from the coast of North America. If vessels saiKng from 
Europe, and bound to this coast be ignorant of their situation, or cannot determine 
their longitude, they may steer eastward after having reached the current of the gulfj 
the poaittOB of which has been ascertained by Franklin and WilKams. The current 
changes its course to the east at the forty-first parallel, and increases in breadth, bm 
ks temperature and velocity are diminished. Before it passes the westmost of the 
Azores, it divides itself into two branphes, one of which is impelled (at least in cer- 
tain seasons of the year) towards Norway and Iceland, and the other to the Canaries 
smd western coasts of Africa. This contrary motion in the waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean, accounts for trunks of Cednilm odormim being driven against the force of the 
trade winds from the coasts of America to those of Tenerifie. The temperature of 
this current, which flows with such rapidity from lower parallels, into northern lati^ 
tudes, is about two or three degrees of Reaumijff higher on the banks of Newfound- 
land than that of the water near the shore, the motion of which, if contrasted with 
the v^ocity of the other, may be wholly disregarded. The stillness of the Caribean 
Sea is occasionally disturbed by violent hOrricanes and tempestuous I ThmiptKnef 
gusts, which pass through the narrow openings in the chain of the An- | «f^**<«r. 
tilles. But the water in fine weather is so transparent, that the aftariner can discern 
fish and coral at sixty fathoms below the Surface.. The ship seems to float in the air, 
lad the spectator ia often seieed with vertigo, while he behokls through the crystal- 
line fluid submarine gioves or beaatiful shells glittering among tufts of fucus and sea 
weed.* 

Fresh water springs issue fit>m the sea on both sides of die channel | ^^h^J^ 
between Yacalan and Cuba. The former have been already described ; | tea." 
the latter rise ftom the bay of Xagna dboiit three marine miles from the western coast 
of Cuba. They rush wi^ so much violence out of the deep, that it is dangerous for 
small vessels to approach them; boats have been dashed to pieces by the force of the 
aiHge* Ships on^ the coast sail sometimes for a supply of fresh water, which the sea<* 
SMn draw from the bottom of the ocean. The ficeafaness of the water too, as may 
easily be supposed, depends on flie depth from which it is drawn. Humboldt re- 
marks that some of the fish in these springs have never been found in salt water.t 
There are mountains on all the larger islands of this Archipelago; h«t { iibontaim 
tiie behest are situated on the west of St Domiogo, the east of Cuba, | *^ "»<>»• 
and the north of Jamaica; or on that part of the group, where fliese amDeroua islands 
approach neasest to eadi other. 

Frem a general survey of these mountains, their direction seems to be from north- 
west to soutii-east; but after exaRuaiag minutely the best maps of each islsBd, kii 
not difficult to discover in most of them a centre from which the rireis desaend-^nd 
the different mountaina unite in a nucieus. 

The volcanoes that have been oboerved at Graudaloope, and aose other islands^ 
emanate from these central points, which are most commonly oompoaod of gianite m 
the Less, and of oatcaseous rocks in the Great Antilles. 

The geology of the West ladies is as yet very imperfectly Imown; it has beta as* 
oeitained that the moat ^Klensivo pkios on the smaller iriaods are sitaated towavdo 
the eastern coast;;}: but this resoark cannot bo applied to ikm Groat AstiUes and tiie 
Virgin udands. The greater number resemble oiily eaah other in their steep rooks; 
and in flia abrupt transitions from the mountains to the plains, wfaich are so. remark- 

• ZSmmermftn, West laditn, p. 5. 

t A. de Humboldt, Tablesnx de U N»tufO, t ii. p. 835. 

# Leblond, Voyage Auz AatiUet. 
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■bl0 in 8(. Doniiigo, that the FVench tmMmn have made tse of a new word* to de- 
note these craggy heights. 

Coral or madrepore rocks are very eommon on the difierent coasts, it may perhaps 
be afterwards discovered that this substance has centrH>iited as much to the fbmatioii 
of the Columbian Archipehigo as to any of the isiandtf on the great ocean. CuAia and 
tiie Bahamas are surrounded by labyrinths of low rocks, several of which are covered 
with palm trees; and this fact tends to confirm our supposition, for they are exactly 
tfie same in appearance as some of the coral islands in die £a8tem Ocean. Most 
oiiMte Mia I of the Antilles are situated under the tropic of cancer, and there is not 
^"'^^ I much difference in their climate; accurate observations made on any one 
of them may be applied with little variation to them all. The spring t>egina about 
tiie montii of Hay; the savannas then change their russet hue, and the trees are 
adorned vrith a verdant foliage. The periodical rains firom the south may at this time 
be expected; they fall generally about noon, and occasion a rapid md luxuriant vege- 
tation. The thermometer varies considerably ; it falls sometimes six or eight degrees 
after the diurnal rams; but its medium height may be stated at 78® of Fahrenheit. 
After these showera have continued for a short period, the tropical summer appears 
in all its splendour. Clouds are seldom seen in the sky; the heat of the sun is only 
nodered supportable by the sea breeze, which blows regularly from tiie south-east 
daring tiie greater part of the day. The nights are calm and serene, the moon shines 
more brightiy than in Europe, and emits a light that enables man to read the smallest 
print; its absence is, in some degree, compensated by the planets, and above all bj. 
the luminous eflblgence of the ^axy. From the middle of August to the end of 
Septembei^, the thermometer rises frequently above 90®, the reficeshiag sea breese is 
ftien interrupted, and frequent calms announce the approach of the gireat periodical 
rainsk Fiery clouds are seen in the atmosphere, and the mountains appear less dis- 
tant to the spectator than at other seasons of the year. The raan falls in torrents 
about the beginningof October, the rivers overflow their banks, and a great portion 
of the low grounds is submerged. The rain that fell in B«badoes in the year 1754, 
is said to ha?e exceeded 87 inches. The moisture of the atmosphere is so great, 
that iron and other metals easily oxydated are covered with rust. This humidity 
continues under a burning sun; — ^the inhabitants, (say aome writers,) live in a vapour 
bath; it may be .proved, without using this simile, ihsX a vesidettce in the lower part 
of the country at this season is disagreeable, unwholesome, and dangerous to a £u» 
ropean*! A gradual relaxation of the system diminishes the activity of the vital func* 
tions, and produces at last a general atony. 

The excitement of a warm climate occasions k consequent depression; Euro- 
peans, who reside a few yeara in the country, often lose the energy of thew cha- 
racter, and it sometimes happens that their mental faculties are enfeebledL 
D i i e i M i. I Putrid fevers are perhaps the most noxious diseases to which settlen 
ara exposed; many of these maladies ha¥e hitherto bdAed all the effi»rts of medtctae; 
80 litUe is kDowQ of the yellow fever that some physicians ascribe it to the miasma 
floating in the air, and othera insist gravely that it originates from a certain unknown 
lunar influence.| It' has, however, been ascertained, that this disease is not conta- 
gious, and that it does not occur so frequeatiy in the mountainous districts. The 
advantage of removing patients to the high grounds is obvious, but from tiie rapid 
progress of the disease, thk mode of treatment can be followed in very few esses. 

The temperate zone of the Antilles, as it has bean sometimes called, begins about 
fourteen hundred feet above the level of the sea; many of the vegetables common 
to Europe grow in that part of the country, and the centrigrade thermometer seldom 
reaches higher than IS"" at noon. The mountains at tiio'elevation of 4000 feet are 
eovered wRh mist and subject to continued rain8.§ 
JBiimi I It has been observed by travellera that most of the wild aaimids swM- 

* Moroe. 

t HUwdtrt da Dr. CMnn, ins6i^ dans let M^motrei de la Soei£U mddicak d'^mulatios» t. ir. 
M^moires du M. Mor«aa de Jonaet, las s Tlnstitut. 

# PrinclMid's NotM on the West Indie<i. 

s L«bloDd, Traits dels Ficnejaunc, p. 130. 1'Institut. 
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gett^HverlQ Di^ Welt hM^m fiie of • siaaU aw, «a. tb» YespertptiP .moIqbsim, tbe 

Viverra caudivolvula, and the Mus pilorides. Lizards and.difierent sorts of serpents 

are notuncominoD; butih0 greatei number of them are barmlessy andy with the ex^ 

<sep4ion of Martinique and St. Lueia, no scorpioiis.are to be found ia the Less Antilles. 

This nosiotis reptile is frequently obsecved in Porto Rico, and it exists probably ip 

all the larger islands. The -oayman haunts the stagnant waters, and negroes are 

aofnetiaiea exposed to its murderous bito* The parrot and its various species from 

the macaw to the paroquet frequent the forests; aquatic birds in unnumbered flockfi 

ealiveo the shores. The coUbiy or humming-bird is the sportive inha« | coiibijr. 

bilant of these warm cUmes; it seldom remains long in tbe same place^ but is seen 

for a moment on the blossoms of the orai^ or lime tree, and displc^s in its golden 

pluipage the brightest tints of the emerald and the ruby.. Trees similar to those that 

we haye admired in other tropical countries, gmw in equal luxuriance on thesp 

islands* The Banana, which in its full growth appears Uke a cluster of trees, is at 

iirst weak, and requires the support of a ocighbouriog plant. A canoe made frpqi 

a single trunk of the wild ootton tree, has been known to contain a hundred persons, 

and the leaf of a partieular kind of palm tree affords a shade to. five or six men.* 

The royal palroeto or mountain-cabbage grows to the extraordinary heigiht of two 

handled ieet, and its verdant summit is shaken by the slightest breeze. 

Many of the plantations are enclosed by rows of Campeachyl and Brazilisp 
trees; the corah is as much priaed for its thick shade as for its excellent fruit, and 
the fibrous bark of the great cecropia is converted into strong cordage. The trees 
most valuable on account of their timber, are the tamarindus, the cedar, the Spanish 
mouatain ash, the iron tree^ and the laurus chloroxyloo, which is well adap^ for the 
construction of mills. The dwellings of the settlers are shaded by orange, lemoa» 
and pomegiaaate trees, that fill the air with the perfume of their flowers, j vkwcMM. 
while their branches are loaded with fruit. The apple, the peach, and the grape 
upon in the mountains. The dale, the sapata, and sapotiUa, the mammee,;^ severfd 
oriental fruits, the rose apple, the guava, the munga and different species of sp^ndias 
and annonas grow on the sulivy p&ns. 

Botanists have observed en the wide savannas, the Serpidium Yirgi- 
nense, the Ocyninm Ansncanum, the Cleomis pentaphyllon and the 
Turnera pamicea. The eoaats are shaded by phyleria and every species of acacia, 
paitieulariy the Famese, which is remarkable for thq beauty of its flowers. Opun- 
ties and torch thistles cover the sides of the momes or precipices, and the vine tree$ 
grows on the rocks in the neighbourhood of the shore. 

The woods id>ound in lianes, whose branehes, entwined round the trees* form 
sometines verdant galleries or oanopies of flowess* Silices arborescentes grow to 
a great height, and arrive soon at maturity, the poly podium arboreum, which belongs 
to this olass, may be mistaken at a distanee for the palm tree on aocount of ita loftj 
trunk and the broad leaves on ita summit. 

Lignum vitse, Wintera-canela, Cinchona Caribea and other medicinal plants ape 
imported into £uro^. The situation of these islands, their elevation and the great 
ditifereaee between the climate of the mountains and the plains account sufficient^ 
for their abundant vegetatioo. Some writerjs have supposed that the eommerciil 
wealth of the Antilles is derived from the vegetable productions cultivated or nato« 
raiind by the eilonists. This opinion is in most, thou^ not in all instances, cor> 
seet; wild vanilla is found «a the woods of Jaanica and 6t. Oomingo{ the settlers 
eultiMle aloes at Barbadoes, and the sane plant gtows spontaneously, on the stoay 
soil of Cuba and the Luoa3ros. Bixa oxellana, or the amotto plant is indigenous to 
all thewannicountrios'of America. Pimento, which is so eomsoon.in this archi- 
pekgo grows in a wild state; all attempts. to cultivate it; have hitberte pn> ved un- 
sacceflsfoL 

* The glabra, the Issf of which isaevea feet in length sodfrom two to three lahwsdth — 

t HoBoutoxylani ounpechisnum. i Iffftwiwws Americsns. 

§ Cocoloba UrifcPt. 

Vol. m.— 3G 
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The iiaielili are oovorad an wmaj places wkh groroi of the. Mjitiui piflMiiti, ^ 
AfineiittTy T ''^ ^^^^^ dimb growB uiuier ite frafrant shade. The iggmmm and polate 
pi«ffti> I are the priocipai food of the negroea; raaaioc and angola pelae have 

been imported from Africa. But the West Indian planter ia whoilj occupied a 
nuDistering to the wants or luxuriea of Europeans; were it not for the tiiniense wp* 
pUea of corn brought aannaUy from Canada and the United States, these Mk 
SogwrMB*. I islands might be desolated by famine. Sugar is the great staple am- 
modity of the West In<Hea; the cane ia generally supposMi to be indigenous to these 
islands and to that part of the continent of America situated within Uie tropics; but 
it fs doubtful whether the particular sort cultivated in the Antilles was brought fran 
India or the coast of Africa. Hernia informs us that the augar cane was inpsriai 
from the Canary Islands, and transplanted in Hiapaniola by Aguillon in 1506, tod 
that the first sugar mill was constructed by Yellosa, a surgeon in St. Domingo. If 
the acemracy of Herrara'^^stateasent be admitted, nothing more can be derived 6om 
k than that there was a local importation of the cane about the year 1506. It v^ 
pears, on the other hand, from the decads of Peter Martyr, that au^ar was not on- 
known in Hiapaniola at the time that Columbus made hie second voyage, whiefa wai 
widertaken in the year 1493, and finished in 1495. The (Mmk^iid cane has beei 
generally introduced into the Antilles since the time of Captain Cook; it is emr 
dered in many respects superior to the common Creole plant, 
vkid oTetnei. | A field of canes is in orroio or full bloom about 4ha month of Motbo* 
ber. At this period of its growth there are few objeetB in the vegetid>]e kingdom 
that can vie with it in beauty. The caaea are seldom lower than three feet and sanA- 
times higher than eight ; this difierence proceeds fimn the nature of the soil and tlw 
mode of cultivation. 

A ripe field may be compared to an inmiense aheet of waving gold tinged bj tht 
sun's rays with the finest purple. The stem with its narrow depending leaves is tf 
first of a daric green colour, but changes as it ripens to a bright yellow; an ormr 
or silver wand sprouts from it^ summit, and grows generally to the height of four or 
&ve feet, the apex is covered with clusters of white and blue flowera not onliks tofb 
cooAiKTaitoii I ^ feathers. The finest pkntationa are sonaetiBies deatrc^ed by fire, 
ormeuwftekk | a calamity which occurs too frequently in these ishuida. No oonfla§ra- 
tionia more rapid, none more alarming ; those who have witneattMi such scenes can 
best describe them. The hopQs and fortune of the husbandman, the pamfol toil o£ 
many hundred slaves, the labour of years are in a few momenta destrojad. If * 
plantation ia by any accident set on fire, the inhabitants sound the alarm shelly and 
the shrill blast is repeated from the neighbouring hills. Rolling smoke, spreadmg 
flamesy and cracking reeds are sometimes the first indications of danger. Loader 
notea are alVerwarda heard from a distance; bands of negroes beaten to tb^ flsBie0» 
their fears and eaertions, the cruelty of their overseers, the noiny impatiaaoe <^^ 
planters, groups of horses and mules moving in the baek ground ieciease ^ ^^ 
of so sublime a picture. 

cottoa^tta I '^^ cotton plant flourishea on dry and rocky laMa^ if they ^^^ 
««»• I been too muoh exhauated by former cultivation. Dryness is of ^^ 

advantage to it in all its atages; when the ahiub is in blosaom or when thop<ids 
begin, to nalbld the plant ia rendered comfdetely useless by heavy rains* Tli^ 
obaerfalioas apply to every species, but more partieulady to that sert which i«<^ 
vated by the Freneb settlers. There axe several varieties of this shnib, ^^^^^ 
reaenJile each other; the best are the grem seed, the Braziliani and the FrMch or 



There is but one species of the cofiee tree, and it is supposed to be a aativa^ 
Arabia Felix. This plant waa brought to Batavia, from thence to ^™*^*''?f|^ 
Paris, and aAerwards transplanted at Surinam and Martinique* It seldom o^ 
fruit before the third aeaaon, add aometimes not until the fifUi or sixth; it ^^ ^ 
more than thirty years, and frequently decays long before that time. A aingl® P'^ 
may produce from one to four poundls of cofiee. . 

umIvw. I Yf e cannot ofier in our imperfect account of the Columbian ^'^^^^^^ 
any remarks conceniing the natives, who have been exIeraiiDated by EvMf^*'^ 
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M^beAir tiw Caribees or Ghwaib«8 had aoy possesMna bayond tha Aii(iHas» whether 
the popolooa tribaa cyf St Domipgo and Cuba were of the aaane race as the abonginea 
of Florida or Tneataiiy are qoeationa ndiich cannot be considered veiy nunuteiy in a 
^pork of this nature, and on which beaidea, no very satisfactory isformatioa can bo 
obtftiiMd. Oubft is the largest and moat important of theae islands i it | oib«. 
conmanda the windward pasaage^ aa wellaus the entrance into the Golfii of Meiico 
auid Florida, and is for thatreaaon aometimea called the key of the Weat Indiea* It 
is more than 700 milea in length) >and ita mediam breadth ia about 70 ; thua, is extent, 
it is nearly equal to Qtemi Britain, but its population has not of late years been aaoev* 
tained, and authors have differed widely on this iMibjectt According to the stato* 
mems of same writers, Cuba containa 257,000 colonists, and 466,000 skves; ita 
total, population moat therefcre amount to 763,000 souls;^ Mr. Bonnycastlat ^ 
firms, on the other hand, that there are not nme than 550,000 inhabitants on tUi 
iainiML A aidhll portion of Cuba has aa yet been cultivated; a chain of roountainSy 
none of which are veiy lofty, extends throughout its whole length. The soil is very 
lertile; the eliattle is more temperate than many of the other islands, and Cuba is 
«Miaideied, on the whole, the hoahhieat and moat fruitful settlement in the Antilles* 
▲U porta of the ialand are not equally wholeiiome ; many valleys exposed to the south, 
are not only scoeehed<by the sun's raya, but the heat is reverberated from the adjaoeal 
rocks. Early historiana speak of rich mines and veins of gold and silver ; | Mfaimit, 
BO traeo of ttkeBt however caa at preaent be found ; the inhabitants find | ^'^s'^i*'^ 
aometimea aoiDato particlaa of theae metala in th6 sand, or in the beds of rivers that 
descend from the moonlaine^ and it is probable that thb ciroumstaace haa given riaa 
to the exaggerate aoeounts of the first travellers. Copper is the most valuable of 
its metallic productions r a trade is carried on fi:om the eastern mines with the other 
islands^ and some of tho ports oa the southern continent A jnine of rich iron ore 
Has lately been disoovered illlfaia the jurisdiction of Havannah.l The island is also 
fiMBed ibr its 'mineral watora, «6d iAmmi%«8 sak springs; but its wealth is chiefly de*» 
rived from eatensive sugar plantations, whi6h yield from two to three millions aC 
arobea.§ Its tobaeeo, liriach ia^vell known m Europe by the name of Hovaanah, ia 
considered the best in the world; ooffee, cocoa, manioc, and maixe, are some of it» 
olbav productiona. AU dM tveaa that h»ve been observed on the Antilles grow on 
this island, and timber ibr buildiog abipa is sent from it to Spain. Beea were 
brought thither about fifty-five years ago by some emigrants from Florida; honey 
mid wax are now two important articlea in the export trade. Oxen have multiplied so 
anieh that they are beeome irild; immense herda haunt theforests and savanoas, the 
inhabitants kiM them Ibr the sake of their hides and tallow, which are aent to Europe. 
The coloniota are aaid to be the olbst iftdustiieps and active of any in the Spamah 
islands, and die anaaal vavaane amounts toiwo millionsof piasters, but the expenaea 
of admiaistiation absorb a much greater aunt The mflitary fmce which | Anr* 
eooaists chiefly of militia, exeeeds perhapa 26,000 men, the most oC whom are ill 
discifdined* ' « 

Uavnnnah, the copilal of this island, was founded on tho north. cotet I priMW 
by Yelaaquez in the sixteenth cenlary; it is the resideace of the Governor, | ^"^'^ 
and its popdatien amooats to fifty thousand aouls. The laigeat fleet may ride ia ita 
harbour, but the eatrance into this fine port ia narrow; vessels may be taken in time 
of war, when they are about to go into if for, as only one diip ean pass at a time, die 
hiadmoat have sometimea fatten into die handa of the enemy without theor oomradea 
being able to assist them* The paaaage is defended by two fiirta: Moiro oaatloisra 
triangular building on the eaat side, mounted with forty pieces of heavy canaon; tha 
odier ia built on the weatom bank, and oommunio^es with the town. 

Puerto del Principe, which is situated about die middio of the northern ooaat, aear 
a fertile country abounding in rich aavaaaas, contained, about thirty yearn ago^ 
twenty thoosand hdiabitantB. St Tago de Cuba, at one daio die ohief town of die 

• Commnmcsdons coneemtng Cubi^ London. f Bonnyeasde> 9pi»ih Aneifea. 

^ Deaeourtilf, Voyage d*un Natnnlifte. 

« A Spaaiih wcifht aqaivalaBt to tveaity^ighl Saglish pouada* 
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Mmd, aad the saatof « btsbop, tvti^ vas formerlj rafihigui to tke BM Uofnii iM n of 
8t Domingo, has been/ for that reason, caUed the eedesiaatioei ca^tal; but as tiK 
biflhop now lesides at Havannah, it oan no longer claim ikm distinction* 

St. Tago is butit near a fine hdty on the soothern coaot ; the harbour is laq^e aai 
commodious, its trade consists mostly in sugar and tobacco, and ils populatio» mm- 
ceeds probably fifteen ^ousand souls. Aoyamo, or St SaWadot^ is aitnaled oci the 
little river Estero, about twenty miles from the ocean ; the Bojfoamo chanael, so caflnd 
from tins place, wafers the low rocks and land, to which Columiias gave tbe naiBB of 
the Queen's Gardens. Matanzas, La YegB, and Trinidad, may each of thnn com- 
tain about five thousand inhabitelits. 

Hmtam. { Alfiiough two islands in this aicfaipelago are larger than Jamaica, ikm 
industry of the English has enabled it to vie wit|i any of the settlements. ItaJunglii 
from east to west is about one hundred and fifty miles, and it is no whtf e more tliaa 
Bucty in breadth, towards the extitjpBties k is much narrower, and resdhnbles im aofsa 
respects the figure of an ellipse. " 

liiinfiipi I The Blue Mountains consist partly of rocks heaped upon each other 
by frequent earthquakes, and extend from .«Be end of the isloAd to the other ; tka 
spaces between the naked rocks are filled with lofty trees and eveigseens, wbieh aeon 
Id indicate a perpetual spring. The numesous rivem in this part of the coontey an 
fed by a thousand rills ^ the mountains above them, and tlieir cascades ia0iHiig>lcoaB 
verdant woods, add to the beauty of the landscape. Beiides Hiq. gveat cfana^ tfaara 
are others, w^ieh become gradually lower as they approach the coast; tbeae kdisara 
eovered witii cotton trees, anS the prospect of the pliaai|S* below them is bomded by 
extensive sugar plantations* The soil of the savannas abounds ua mad, «od affords 
an ezceDeat pasturage for cattl^. The land most fttvouraMe for the cukivatiaB of 
sugar is caileMrick Mould, not from resembling thsl substihoe in cokMir, but becaaaa 
it cotttaJBs such a due mixturo of clay and sand, as is supposed to be well adapted fti^ 
tkci use of Ae kilm* The mountains near #pfuMi-Town are reeeited^e oa accoant 
of their medicinal waters, but the greater ntmiber of saUne springs have keen observed 
on the pkdns) and lead is the only metal fHifch has liithertii> been disooverod in J^ 
eamte. I maica. The low grounds are unhealthy on nscoailt-of tke heat; tke 
morning sea-breeze renders the cUmate less oppressive, aad the lefresluiig air <Mf tka 
mountains is salutary to invalids. The summit of the highest mouDtaiais about seven 
^ousand eiffht hundred leet about tlie level of the sea. i 

g w S w iS uMi I AHhough sugar is in s(»ie seasons much more abundant than in aihenp 
it jrieUs on the whole a greater return than any other prodnetioa of this isiand. A ^ 
great quantity of cocoa was formerly cultivated ; but the colonistti have of late jeam 
paid greater attention to their coiihe plantations, 4t appears from offioiai documents, 
that Jamaica produces about three-foortfas of the eolfee, and more than a half of tke 
sugar, which Great Britain derives from |^sr colonies. The kaxvesta aie leas vmable 
tkijs those in tke Windward and Leeward islands, and tke countiy is not so anick 
e^K»sed to droughts and hurricanes. The' produce of Antigua, for instance, anuMiaCa. 
in some seasons to 20,000 hogsheads of sugar, in otliers to less than atfaooaand.t 
Pimento and ginger are cultivated in Jamaica; ite mahogaay, whick is so much 
used in England, is said to be equal to any in the world, and the soap tree is a le- 
marksMe production, which possesses all the qualities of that sobatanee. Ail the 
fruits of the Antilles aro found on this island, j: the bread tree was brought thither 
from Otaheite, and transplanted by the celebrated Sir Joseph Banks. Jamaica is' 
BivMMi. j Prided into three counties, Middlesex, Sarry, and Gorawall; its govern* 
otiwmamL ( ment is representative, and the legiskitive power is vested in the govemorv 
in the house of Assembly, which consists of forty-three membem elected by free-- 
holders, and ia a council of tweWe persons nominated by the king* Kingeioa, San 
Ja|^, and Port Royal return each of them three representatives, and two are sent 
Toirmi. I from every other town. Port Royal, once the capital of the island aad a 

place of very great wealth, has been reduced to an inconsiderable size by earth- 

• Edwards, Hiitory of the West Indies. 

t Edward Young's West Induin Coonnon-Pkee Book. i Edwards. 
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qimke»«wli«peitod cahMuliBa; ito eieeUeBt hwfcoor, Hw e«ee wMi.wUg1i largtim- 
sels might approach the wharfs, and other oonveniences attiaiel^d forioeily a great 
number of settien ; but a naval jard, an hospital and banaoka» that may contain a 
single legiment, aie ail the ramaina of its ancient splendowv The population of 
KiBgHtany DOW the capital of Jamaica, amounts to 30,000 inhabitants^ Many of the 
houaes in the upper part of the town are spacious, although^ like others in these isl- 
ands and the neighbowiag contineni, they consist only of a single story. Su Jag6 
de la T^ga or Spanirii T^wOf the metropc^is of the.islaad in the iime of theBpaniards, 
is sitaated at no great distance tern Kiiq^irton ; it is still the seaiof govenuaeni and 
of the different courts, its fM>fulation.ezceeds600asouls. The total num- | Pop^ate. * 
ber of inhabitants m Jamaica, aJteanfod, in the year 1787, to 23,00^ colonists, 409i 
xnulattoeB, and ^^,000 shnres ; so that the proportion between thedSaropeans and 
:the negroes was as one to nH)r» than ^eren. It appeacs from tlie census of 1806, 
that there wweM,O0OeoldlnBls, MOO people of eoloiir»aad 280^000 negroes; thus 
there must have bmn at that time ten slaves for eaery Eufopeaa ; hut ^e free pepu*- 
lation has increaaed of late years inagreater mtk> tbiaa that of the slaves. Aoeord- 
tug to the registers laid befiire the eolMial assembly in 181 1, the aumberof negroes 
awreeded 816,000 ; in 1815, a sboit time after the slave trade was profaibiteili this 
noBiber was redueed to less than U&,000. The total populatinn vias then estimated 
at SeO^OOO souls, the iahabitaBt»of European edgin were calculated at 30,000, aad 
the mulattoes amooated 4o 15,000.*^ The exports from the islaad in j x^mmw 
that year consiBted of 119,000 hogsheads of sugar, 63,000 pttncheons of rum^ aad 
27,360,000 lbs. sugar. CtAmakma gave the name of Hispaniola, Or Uttle Spainr to 
the island of St Dominge. The eatanl of this settlement is about 140 | 8l dom^k. 
naiias from north to south, and 390 from -east to west. The Cibao, a group > of lofly 
mountaitts near the middle of Am isknd, is dnaded into thtae chains, | ¥tw»fitM 
the greatest of whieh hes sfb-eastem dtirectiiai. As the most of these n^ountains 
may be cultivated, the . psoductioifli and fruits of d<ifferent climates are oflen found 
in the same district. But the Iomt grovads are very uidMalthy, if the djooasea to 
which Europeans are liabl^on their-airivd^ilo not prove fiital, they geneiaUy. impair 
the constitution.^ Spring aftd autumn ave unkown in the eastern and southern parts of 
the iriaad ; the stormy season lasts in these districts from April to November; in the 
nordi, the wint^ begins in'^ugust and continues to the month of April. The soil is 
light, and consists in Some places of a thin stratqm of vegcta)>le mould resting en a 
layer of argil, tophus, qpd sand^ but the diSnant varieties which have been observed j 
rend^ the country well adapted iu most kinds of eidtivation. Early writers tdU as 
that gold, silver, copper, tin, magoatic iron ore, rock t^^y^) <^^ ^^ I Mftau. 
the finest porphyry are lo be found on the mountains of St. Doiningo. | ^^^"'^ 
Their statements are without doubt exi^ggeTated, but they have been, pertiaps, for 
that reason, too hastSy refected. A Spanish ndaemlogist, by proving, in our own 
times, that all these metals ej»st in their native state on thia isknd, has at least shown 
that the aeoounts of earlier witters were ipt wholly fictitious.]; The saaie author is 
likewise of opinion, that soaie of the mines might, even at present, be worked witli 
advantage. Herrem declares that the mines of Buena- Ventura and Vega yielded 
annually 460,000 marks of gold,- and ithat there was found in the former piaceajpieee 
of gold which weighed two hundred oun^s. The Maroon. negroes in Gimfaa still 
carry on an inconsiderable trade in gold diist.§ The popuh&tion of the i SfiuMkmt^ 
Spanish settlements, or of the central and eaatem partis of the island, | "^^ 
amounts at present to about 100,000 inhabitants, of whom only 30,000 are slaues. 
These cotonists are not industrious; they aro chiefly occupied in breed- \ rrn < imiM ii 
ing cattle, cutting timber, or planting cocoa and sugar. It is staled that there weie 
in the year 1806, 200,000 oxen in this part of the island, and that much about the 

* Colonial Journal^ vol. i. p. 245. 

f Moreau de Saint-M^ry, Description de la Partie Franfaise de Saint Doaungue. Coaaigny, 
Moyens d'am^liorer les Colonies, lat 16nio. observation. 

i D. Nieto, rapport au roi d'Eipagne, ins^r^ dans le Voyage de Dovo Soolastre au Cape 
Fran^aia, p. 90. 

§ Walton's State of the Spanish Colonies. 
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I time, 40,000 mahogiBy tt^^B W9n toBpotkeAUi Sufope^ vhkk VBwnippond 
to be worth ^6140,000. 

Talverde tells u% QM the ooeoa ndeed in Ihie ee U lemgnt is the*beet in the ABtiU«; 
and it is well known that the island supplied the whole of Spain with tiutt article dn<> 
TBwai. I ing the sixteenth oentuiy. San Domingo was the first toim founded bf 
1Mb or c^ I Europeans in America; the hones of Chnstopher Cohmdnis and hie bro- 
'"'"'^ 1 ther Lewis are depoeiled in two leaden coffins in the Cathedral of thii 
city* The ashes of the illiistrioos discorerev ware rennyvad from SecviHe, iHicrs tli«f 
were interned in the Pantheon of the Dukes of Akda; bat netiiing reraainsstpre- 
sent of the ancieni splendour of San Donunfo, winch Vaa wealthy, flouridiing, and 
populous in the reign of Charles the FilUi. If was^ this ^acoy that the conqueron 
of Mexico, Chili, ^nd Peru, formed their vast designs, and found the means of pot* 
ting th«n in execution. The principal townsm the inland districts am San Tsgo and 
La Yep[a; the traveller ma}r.^»«uMier in this part ef theiibonntry, thfoogjh fertile aol 
«xtenaiye meadows, without discwrering any other traces of inhabitants than tfae tern- 
poniy huts of a few shepherds. Lava, or rather perhaps ffagnante of bsialt, have 
been ohsenFod on the heights, which are covered wilb'lofty ftmts** 
B«7trs» I Aa the bay of SasMna is sheltered by many rockay it might becoarei^ 
""^ I ed into ih9 finest harbour on the adand. The Touaa, which ions into 

this bay, might be rendered navigable for the Apaoa of tweatjr leagoes; thus natore 
seems to have pointed out a situation for the capital; hut the banks of that vast huii' 
are unhealthy, and Europeans are unwilling to restde«on them; some Freaoh colo- 
nists, howeaer, have lately attempted to oultivate im distnctf 
TinMfcwiih I The French possessed formerly an extent ef territory on the wesM 
'"'**' I part af the islaad, which was equal to 1700 square leagues^ t^*"^ 

portion of the country could only have been occupied, lor nmie tfian aeven^teathiof 
Pi a J i i i irt i n I it are mountainous, or covered with wood»f We may judge of the £m«' 
tility of this colony, from the faot tl)at the produce'qf 121 square leagues, or the quan- 
tity of sugar, oofiee, indigo, and cocoa vaased on^ district of that extent, was soppM^ 
ed, according to a moderate valuation, to be nrorth in franco jS7y68S,480. The 
exporte from this settlement amounted. So euiy as the 'year 1588, to dS7,487,d75. 
As there were at that time 450,000 negroes, if wf^wnnsider them as the meaoa by 
which this produce was raised, tiie annmd labour of each flave must have beca wartk 
tmw. I more than £16. || Cape Fran^oia, the capital of the French eofeay, ^ 
been denominated Cape Henry by Chiistofihe the negro, wha was lately pcootaimed 
iS^S^^ I kingof Haittf under the titte of Henry the fint. This Afiican, the leader 
Haiti. I of a weU-<^iplined army, vAose sUfc^ecte mre indahted to him for the 

blessings of liherty, has attempted to introduce into kb dominions the spleodoar aod 
ceremonies of a European court. His peqple cany on a tEade with the AmericaDS, 
the English, and the Danes, and the great pay to whieh his officers are entitled, baa 
induced many foreigners to enter into his aervice* Th^kingdom of Haii temuoatea 
at the desert plains, whieh are watered by Jhe Artibonite. , 

The southern parte of the island are divided into sepuMiean oantons and goverosd 
by a council, that has latdly acknowledged a president oc chief m the poson of ^^^ 
the i^ulatto, who resides at Fort-au-Prinee, and considers his aothori^ gtactioDeo 
by the example of the late Republic in France. The French language is spokeo « 
these states; and the catholic religion frevails not only in the republies, but m toe 
kingdom of Haiti. PhUip Dos, anoOer chief, maintains his independence m^ 
KnD.aieob I mountains of the interior* Porto Rico, sitoated eastwards of Hispen><>»» 
is the next island in the cha^i of the Antilles. It is about a hundred and tw^^ 
miles in length, and forty in breadth; ite mountains extend towards the aonttr^^ 
and are not so lofty as those in St Domingo. Ligpvonito is file Invest mountamo 

* norvio Soolaatre. 

j GuiUermin, Pr^cta dea ^v^nemena de St. Domingue. 

# Twenty-five of these leaguea made up a deg^ree. 

§ Moreau de St. M^iy, Detcription de St. Domingae. 
1 fage* Traits du comaaetce dea colooies. 
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the eMTteni^ lad Lopefe mi the soHttieni pett ef ^e iiilwJil.» 'Herds of- wild degv 
roam oa these hillst thejr are supposed to be spning from a race of blood faoaiids 
brought from Spainl>y ^ fiiatoenqoerors to assisit^Bin ia destroying and in hunting 
down the natires, who fled to the fastnesses for safety and shelter. The wide 
savannas in the interior and these near the northern eeast are fertile; maify cascades 
add to the beauty of the mounlains in these places, which are the healthiest districts 
ip the island. The low grounds are unwholesome during the rainy season, but the 
land is fniitfol and w^l watered by nnmerons rivulets. The Sphniards determined* 
to remain on this islsnd for the sabe of its gold, that metal has of late years been 
seldom observed. ExoettoDt timber, giQger, soger, eofihe, cotton, lint, | PndiwtioM. 
hides and the difierent kinds of incense so much used in catholic eeuntties are among 
the produGtbas of the island. Its mules are eageriy sought after in St Domingo, 
Jamaica and Santa Gnn; and it csrries on a conmderable trade in tobacco, salt, rice, 
maise, cassifty oranges, gounki and melons. The capital, St Juan de | Tempi. 
Porto BIco, is built oo a small idaad on the nerthem coast, which communicates 
with the ether by means of a mole, and the whole forms a convenient harbdur. 
AguadiUa is filmed for the oomparative stfubrify of its climate, Sm Gerteaho is a 
consideiaUe bui|^, iaii^Mled by the meet ancient fioaHhes on the island, and the sniait 
but pleasant town of Faxsrdo is situated on the eastera coast Colonists might 
settle witk advantage near the bays of Guanica and Guaynilla; and it is probable' 
that these places may at some future period become more populous. 
About five leagues from Cape Finero or the eastern extremity of Porto | : 



Bico, we may perceive the mdantand wooded he^ts of Biequen, a thinly inhabited 
island, which does not acknowledge the authority of Spain. The popu- | Ft 



> popu- 
lation of Votio Bico is at present unknown; it amounted about fifteen- years ago to 
fottrtsen thousand freemen and seventeen theusand'skives. The inhabitants, fiShful 
to the Sing of Spain, have afforded proteotion to several thousand colonists devoted 
to the royal cause. The annual revenno of the ishnS has been valued at Jei7,209, 
and the expenses of admiaistqiti<m are d^61,860.t 



It is necessary to {^ve seme aeoonntfof the Bahama or Lucayo | j^^,^' 
islands, before we examine more nmflitely the Less Antilles. The Lu- | ukad$, 
cayos are separated from the -eontinent by the Gulf of Morida, or the New Channel 
o£ Bshama, a broad sad rapid current, and the old channel of the same ni&ne 'divides 
thsMi frectt Cuba. Their number is not less than five hundred, many | l a h a WwHiti i 
of tbsm are barren rocks; bat twelve, whieh are the most populous and the most 
fertile, contain about 13,000 -inhahitants. The larger islands are generally fruitful, 
and their soil is the same as that^rf Carolina. Many British loytdists fled thither 
from the United States after the war ef independence. The negroes are said to be 
more fortunate in these islands than their brethret in tiie^Antilles. The owners pre- 
side over them, and they are not exposed to the lash of an overseer; their master is 
careful that their labour may be proportionate to their strength ; and they have<ihown 
themselves worthy of this hiinaae treatment by their industry and good conduct^ ' 
Cotton, indigo, tortoise shell, ambergis, mahogany, logwood and dif- | PNdMtiMuu 
ferent kinds of fruit are exporte4 from these islands. During war tiie inhafait- 
anta derive some profit from the number of prize vessels that are brought to Uieir 
p4fta, and at all times from the shipwrecks that are so common in this l&byrinfli of 
shoals and rocks. Tuik's islands are at present in the hands of the Enghsh, who 
have strengdiened them by fortifications. Anegada, Yirgin Gorda, and | vkshiiiiu*. 
Tortala, are the principal English islands in the small Archipeh^ to the east of 
Porto Bico. Sir Francis Dsake is said to have called them the Yiigtn islands in 
honour of Queen Ehaabeth; but this is amistake, Columbus himmrif gave them the 
name of Las Yirgbies, in allusion to t^e legend of the eleven thousand villus in the 
Bomish ritual. 

An early tmvell^, whose writings are preserved in Hridoyt's coBection, calls this 
vchipelago ** a knot of Kttle islands, u4idly umnhabitedi sandy, barren and craggy.'' 

* LadiUt Voyage auT^nirifle»FeBte4fieokfBe. iMi. 
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Their cbief and ahnogt only gtaple commoditiea eensislin migar and coffee; (be 
eonlrabaod trade, which is very extenaive, is also coniidefed the moat pnfitable.- 
The population of the three islands already mentioned amounted, in 1786, to 1100 
Duibli A»> J whites, and 9000 negroes. The Danes became a commercial people 
^^ 1 aOer the Spaniards, the French, the English and the Dutch. Tbey W 

the new world divided among other nations and succeeded with difficulty ioobtainiof 
,a small portion of its rich spoils. But their industry and wise policy increased the 
value of their scanty possessions; with the exception of Barbadoes and Aiitioi]a,gg 
aettiemept is better cultivated, or proportionally more productive than the Danish 
island of Santa Cruz. Its prosperity has of late increased, the condition of the 
suiViiMs» I negroes has been much improved, and the small island of St Tboniu 
is now an important commercial station. M. Thaanip supposes the nirfaoe of 
these two islands to be from thirty-six to forty square leagues; the population is in 
the ratio of a thousand souls to every square league, and the nett reventK amouots 
to 100,000 rix dollars, or nearly ^617,000. The sugar of Santa Cruz is of Ifae finest 
quality, and its rum equals that of Jamaica; Chhstianstadt, the metropolis, iBsitoated 
on the eastern part of the island. The whole setil^ment was sold to Fiance for 
160,000 rix-dollars, or £30,000; many plantations on the island are believed to be 
worth j660,000. The largest harbonr in St. Thomas may hold with safetja huo- 
dred ships of •war ; the storehouses are loaded with merchandise, brought firooi 
£urope or America. The small island of St. John is fertile, and its clnnate is com- 
paratively healthy; but its cultivation has- been hitherto neglected. Mr. Oibolm 
infonns us that there are 71,453 English acres of good land in the Daniah islands. 
The sugar plantations occupy thirty-two thousand and fourteen; end thirteen hundred 
and fifty-eight are planted widi cotton-trees.* 

Aagiiiik. I Anguilla or Snake's Island, which belongs to the En^ish, haa leceived 
its name from its tortuous form ; it is about nine or ten leagues in length, and not 
more than three at its greatest breadth. The soQ abounds in chalk, and there are 
neither mountains nor rivers in any part of ^e island* A considerable quantity of 
salt is exported to New England, from a si! t lake situated near the middle of Anguilli- 
The principal occupation of the inhabitants conitsts in rearing cattle, and cultivatiog 
Indian com. 

St. MutWt I '^^^ ^0B3t of St. Martin is indented with bays, which makes it appear 
i>>mml I larger than it really is. The interior is mountainous ; and the annaal 

profits of a single salt marsh in this island exceed Jei2,000. Many of the settlers 
are of English otigin ; one half of the island belongs to the French, ^e other to the 
St Bvdudo- } Dutch. Gustavus the Third, aware of the commercial advantages whwh 
'■*^« I Denmark derived from her colonies, was anxious to procure for Sweden 

some possessions in the West Indies. He obtained from France, in 1784, ihe set- 
tlement of St. Bartholomew, which lies between St. Christopher, Anguilla, and the 
Duteh island of St. Eustatia ; thus, its situation enaUes its inhabitants to cany on 
with advantage a contraband trade. Although the oonnfry is raountainoos, no ^ings 
or rivers have ever been observed in it. Gustavia, the chief town, and indeed we 
only one in St. Bartholomew, is contiguous to €|rena^, a harbour, which may ^^ 
mit a great many vessels at a time, but none drawing more than nine feel ^^^^®^J 
The exports from this island consist of cassia^ tamarinds, and sassafras. T^ ^^ 
Butch I considered their islands in the West Indies as so many foctories for car- 

AatiiiM. I lying ou their commerce, or perhaps their smuggling trade ^"^. f!j- 
jects of other princes ; and were always much more solicitous about improving™ 
at. xncMiik I possessions in Guiana. St Eustatia is about two leagues in length, soa 
one in breadth ; it consists of two mountains, and a deep valley between them. 
the eastern summit there is an ancient cratei^ nearly enolosed by rocks of gDW»^ 
Although no springs have been ever seen on the island, the inhabitants ^^J^i 
sugar and tobacco. It has been stated that the population amounts to five ^!^j 
'f^ I whites^ six hundred mulmttoes, and eight hundred slaves. 8aba,SDis»o 

* Ozholoi^ Etat das Antillss Danoises. 
t Buphrasen, Voyage au Saint Barth^lemy. 
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adjoifiaiig St. Eustatia, ia about twelve miles in circumfereQce i the sea in its vicinity 
is shallow, and small vesseU can only approach it. The coast is ' surrounded by 
rocks, and on this account the road from the most frequented landing place to the 
iieigbts is difficult of access. There is an agreeable valley on the hills, watered by 
frequenjt showexa, which render it very fertile. The climate is healthy, and Dutch 
iviiteis declare^ that the European women in Saba retain their looks longer than those 
in any other West Indian island. The inhabitants are chiefly composed of artisans 
and tradesmen, and their moderate wants are amply supplied by the produce of their 
industry. The chain of the Antilles bends at tliis place ; Antigua and I ^^^^ j^^ 
JBarbuda may be regarded as the eastern links, which connect it with the | waniutoia. 
other islands. Antigua, or Artego, is more than seven leagues in length, and as 
many in breadth. Mr. Edwards, the inost accurate historian of the British colonies 
in the West Indies, tells us that '^ it contains about 59,838 English acres, of which 
34,000 are appropriated for pasturage and the growth of sugar.'' This island, although 
formerly considered of little value, has become important, and English Harbour is the 
best place in these seas for refitting British vessels. An arsenal, a royal naval yard, 
in which ships of war are careened, have been erected by government. The popu- 
lation may amount to forty thousand inhabitants, of whom, says Mr. Toung, thirty-six 
thousand are in a state of slavery ;* but the free population has increased and that 
of the negroes diminished since the publication of that author's work on the West 
Indies. The governor of the Leeward Caribean Islands resides at St. John, which 
is the great commercial town of Antigua. The exports consist of sugar, ginger, and 
tobacco ; but the harvests are so variable, that it is difficult to ascertain their average 
amount ; the frequent droughts to which the island is exposed have oi\en destroyed 
every sort of vegetation. In the year 1788 there was no rain for the space of seven 
months ; and the inhabitants must then have perished, had they not been supplied 
with provisions from foreign countries. 

Barbuda is about twelve leagues north of Antigua, and contains more | Butmch. 
than 1500 inhabitants. The soil is well adapted for pasturage; and the scftders trade 
chiefly in oxen, horses and mules, with which they supply the neighbouring islands. 
The air is salubrious, and invalids resort thither from other parts of the West Indies. 
Turdes are found on the shore, deer and diflerent sorts of gamd abound in the woods. 

St Christopher's, one of the western islands in this chain, is about I st. chritco. 
forty-two miles in circumference; there are in this settlement 43,726 | i^'** 
acres, of which 17,000 are well adapted for the growth of sugar. The soil consists of 
a dark grey loam, it is easily penetrated by the hoe, and yields more sugar in propor- 
tion to its extent than any other land in the West Indies. Besides the cane, cotton, 
ginger and many tropical fruits are cultivated by the colonists. St. Christopher's, or 
as it is more commonly called St. Eitt's, contains a population of 28,000 souls, and 
the proportion between the free inhabitants and the slaves is as one to thirteen. 

Nevia and Montserrat are two small islands situated between St | NevfaBud 
Christopher's and Guadaloupe; they are in.the possession of the EngUsh, 
and are fertile in cotton, sugar and tobacco. 

Guadaloupe consists of two islands separated from each other by a [ 
narrow channel; the eastmyst, or Grande-Terre, is about six leagues broad, and 
fourteen in length, the other, or Basse-Terre, is fifteen leagues in length by fourteen 
in breadth. The small islands DesiSerade on the east, Marie-Galante on the south- 
east, and the isles des Saintes on the south are subject to the Governor of Guada- 
loupe* The surface of* all these islands is equal to 334,142 EngUsh acres; the 
population has been recently estimated at 159,000 souls. According to | PbpaktiaB. 
the census of 1788, the whites amounted to 13,466, the free people of colour to 
3044, and the negroes to 85,461 ; so that there were not at that time more than 
101,971 inhabitants. The rapid increase of population must be in part attributed to 
the frequent emigrations from St. Domingo, f There are several volcanic | vmcmmou 
mountains in Basse-Terre, and although they are no longer subject to explonom, 

* Wttt India Cominon-PIace Book. t Statistique GininXm dc la France. 
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one of them, which ia called La Soufriere, still emits clouds of smoke. Sulpkuma 
pyrites, pumice stone and many other volcanic productions, are found in the wnnkj, 
A wann spring has been observed in the sea near Goave; its temperature hu dm 
been ascertained ; but Father Labat assures us that he has boiled eggs in it. Bu» 
Terre is agreeably diversified by hUls, woods, gardens and enclosums, which fomii 
striking contrast with the marshy and sterile land on the eastern island. AUtbe 
"■foWh-. I rocks near the sea consist of madrepoie.« The wild lemon^e, <lit 
plant that produces gallianum.t the erythrina corallodendnim and the thorny volh- 
raena grow in the enclosures. The sugarH»ne reaches to a great height, bu i« «( 
an inferior quahty ; the coffee too is not considered equal to that of Martinico, The 
bees in this island are black, their honey is very liquid and of a puiple colour. The 
TwM. I Mty of Basse-Terre is adorned with many fine buildings, fouDtaiss and 

public gardens. The fort that defends it commands an open road, which bu all the 
conveniences of a safe harbour. Points ii Pitre, the metropolis of Grande-Terre « 
unhealthy by reason of the marshes in its neighbourhood; ite spacious port is con- 
sidered one of the best in the Antilles. Desirade is famed for iu cotton; coffee and 
omu^ I sugar are cultivated on the hiUs of Marie-Galanto. . Doqiiriea ahttied 
between Giwdaloupe and Martinico, was so called by Columbus, from its being dis- 
covered on Sunday. The value of this island must not be judged of merely from to 
producuons ; its situation enabled the English to intercept in time of war tiie conrnm- 
nicauons between France and her colonies. The soil is very light, and well adapted 
for the growth of coffee ; the hills, from which several rivers descend, are corered 
with the finest wood m the West Indies, and several valuable sulphur mines have been 
discovered by the colonists. According to the statements of some authora, scorpioes 
and serpents of a great size are often seen on the island; but Mr. Edwards, an) 
several wntere tell us, on the other hand, that these animals, if they reaUy eiist, are 
very rare, and that many of the colonists have never observed them. Dominica Iw 
been raised to the rank of a distinct government on account of its importance. The 
**^ , .» Jo 'S* .<'?""no<l"»es are maize, cotton, cocoa, and tobacco. Before the 
^u * •■?' ^^^^^'^o *^ considered the principal island possessed by the French 
? A A^\'*^ store-houses were filled with the merchandise of Eorope, a hun- 
dred and fil^ ships fraded to its ports, its commerce extended to Canada and Lou- 
uiaiM. Although Martmico is stiU an important idand, it has not recovered ito former 
jprandeur. The extent of surface in this settlement is supposed to be about 212,142 
>i««» I acres, it is full of steep mountains and rugged rocks. PHou de Corbet, 
one of the highest, is about 812 feet above the level of the sea.t The shape of this 
oricareous mountam resembles a cone, and it is on that account, as may be readily 
beUeved, very difficult of access. The palm trees with which it is covered become 
more lofty and abundant near the summit. Martinico is better supplied widi wafer, 
•ndtess exDOsed to hurricanes than Guadeloupe; the productions of both islanda are 
' V I''«*"y"'e8ame. Its population was estimated at 110,060 sonl«,brt'««P- 
pears from the census of 1816, that it amounted only to 95,41 3 inhabitants, viz.!tt06co- 
lonists of European ongm, 8630 mubttoes, and 77,577 slaves. There-ari several baya 
ZT ,1****°"™°""'° Martinico, and Port Royal is built on one of them. Tbia 
baritour, although not so large as that of Points i Pitre-in Guadakiupe, is spacious, 
and PO«>«»es many advantages. St Peter's town is the most comm^al city in the 
Ijtm AntU es, and M. laert informs us that it contains 2080 houses and 80,000 in- 
atiM.. I habitants. The island of St. Lucia, now belonginir to Enriaad, was 
long a subject of contention between that country and FraAce. The soil is fertfle, 
many of the eastern mountains stiU retain the marks of former volcanoes. The cli- 
mate IS very warm and unhealthy; it has been said that negroes have been destroyed 
tj the venomous serpenU in the woods and marshes ; Mr. Edwards, however, denies 
^ truth of this Msertion. The island has been devastated by war ; its cultivation, 
though m a. veiy flounshing state, might be still much improved. The official raioe 
^ ifoVS^ m 1810, was less than ie44,000, its importe in the same year ain«int«l 
to «i93,ooo, and the population was equal to 20,000 souls. Carenage, so caUed 

• Issrt'S Vo7a(« anx Me* Caraibea; f Calophjllum pataba. ♦ laert, Voyape. 
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from three careening plaoes on the west coast) one for large ships, and two for areall 
vessels, is the best seaport in St. Lucia. Thirty sail of the line, though not tnoored^ 
may be there sheltered from hurricanes. Two vessels abreast cannot sail into itfrom 
the narrowness of the entrance, but the harbour may be cleared out in less than aik 
hour. This place is unhealthy and thinly inhabited notwithstanding the great advan- 
tages of its situation. 

St. Vincent's, an island to the south of St Lucia, is remarkable for its | st. vinemt*!. 
fertility, and produces a great quantity of sugar and indigo. The bread tree, brought 
originally from Otaheite, has succeeded beyond the expectation of the colonists, A 
iofiy range of hills runs through the centre of the island ; during the earth^ake, 
which took place on the 30th of April, 1812, there was an eruption from La Soufriere, 
the most northerly mountain in this chain. The eastern coast is peopled | BbckCnibeei, 
by the BUuk CaribeeB, a mixed race of Zambos, descended from the Charibeans and 
the fugitive negroes of Barbado*es and otlier islands.* The population of the English 
settlement may amount to 23,000 inhabitants, the greater number of whom are in a 
state of slavery.- Kingston, the chief town in St. Vincent's, is the residence of the 
governor, whose jurisdiction extends over .several small islands. The Grenadines are 
contiguous, and united to each other by a ridge of calcareous rocks, which | oicMdiMt. 
appear to be formed by marine insects; "they resemble in every respect," says a 
learned naturalist, " the coral rocks in the South Sea."t Cariacou and Isle Ronde 
are the principal islands in this group. 

The former is fruitful, well cultivated, and equal in extent to 6913 acres. It has 
produced in lome years a million of pounds of cotton, besides corn, yams, potatoes, 
and plantations sufficient for the consumption of its negroes. There are about five 
hundred acres of excellent land in Isle Ronde, which are well adapted for pasturage 
and the cultivation of cotton. The English island of Grenada is situated near the 
Gienadines; its population amounts to 31,272 souls; there were, in the year 1815, 
29,381 slaves, but at present they are less numerous. | A lake, op the summit of a 
central mountain is the source of many rivers that' adorn and fertilize the land. Hur^ 
ricanes are little known in Grenada ; some of its numerous bays and harbours might 
be easily fortified and rendered a secure station for ships. The chain of the Antilles 
tesmioates at this island; Barbadoes, Tobago, and Trinidad, form a distinct group* 
Barbadoes is the eastmost island in the West Indies; when the English | Bufawbef. 
baded there for the first time, in 1^5, it was uninhabited and covered with forests. 
They observed no herb or root that could be used for the food of man ; and the 
woods were so thick that the colonists had great difficulty in clearing a quantity of 
land, the produce of which might be sufficient for their subsistence. Every obstacle 
was at last surmounted ; and the first inhabitants discovered that the soil was favoura* 
ble for the growth of cotton and indigo, and that tobacco, which began then to be 
used in England, might be advantageously cultivated. Colonists fiocked thither in so 
great numbers, that, about forty years after the first settleoient, the population amount- 
ed to fifty thousand whites and a hundred thousand negro and Indian slaves; but this 
flourishtog condition lasted only for half a century. The present population, thought 
much reduced, is still sufficiently numerous for an island about twenty-one miles in 
length, and fourteen in breadth. The inhabitants have been lately calculated at 
ninety thousand ; three-fourths of them are made up of slaves. The governor re- 
sides at Bridgetown, the chief city in Barbadoes; the harbour of this place is nearer 
the ancieiit continent than any other in the Antilles. 

Tobago is about eight leagues north north-«ast from Trinidad. The | TDtef^ 
formation of both these islands difiers widely from that of the Antilles, and mitteralo- 
^ista suppose that they are a continuation of the mountainous chain of Cumana, on 
the Sooth American continent. § The hills en these two islands are chiefly composed 
of schisftus; no granite rocks have ever been observed on them. The position of 
Tobago, on the strait which separates the Antilles from America, renders it important 
in time of war. Sugar and cotton might be raised in great quantities on its rich and 

* Goldsmith's Geographical Grammar. f Leblond, Voyage auz Antilles. 
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still virgin soil, and the finest fruitB of the tropics grow on the island; tta figs aod 
gojaye^ aro considered the best in the West Indies. Cinnamon, nutmegs, gom-copai, 
and ^Ye different sorts of pepper are some of its productions. There is one of ifi 
commodious bays or inlets on the east, and another on the west coast, in which ^ips 
may be sheltered from eyery wind. The population, according to the last ces^os 
TVinidad or I amounted to 18,000 individuals, of whom 15,426 were negroes. Trinidad 
'***'• I is situated between Tobago and the continent of South America, from 
which it is separated by the Gulf of Paria and two straits ; the one between the 
Oronoco and Trinidad is called the Serpent's Mouth; the other between Trinidad 
and Cape Paria in Cumana still retains the name of Dragon's Mouth given it bf 
Columbus. This island is about sixty or seventy miles from east to west and nearij 
fifly from north to south. It was at one period thought very unhealthy; Raynal was 
the first who refuted that error. The mountains of Trinidad are not so lofty as somt 
of the cloud-capt heights on the Antilles ; it has been already observed that their 
geological construction is different ; it may be added that their direction, and various 
other circumstances indicate that they were separated from those which extend along 
the shore of Cumana at that unknown period, when the waters of the Guarapiehe, 
and the western branches of the Oronoco opened for themselfes a passage into the 
ocean through the channel of Dragon's Mouth. Different ' species of palms, and 
particularly the cocoa, grow on the southern and central parts of Trinidad. The 
island produces sugar, coffee, good tobacco, indigo, ginger, a variety of fine fniits, 
Bitmniiioaa maise, cotton and cedar wood. The most remarkable phenomenon in 
^^^' Trinidad is a bituminous lake, situated on the western coast, near the 

village of La Brea. It is nearly three miles in extent, of a circular form, and about 
eighty feet above the level of the sea. Small islands covered with plants and shnibs 
are occasionally observed on the lake ; but it is subject to frequent changes, and its 
verdant isles oHen disappear. The bituminous matter is hard near the surface, and 
less consistent at the depth of a foot; petroleum is found in some of the cavities. 
The pitchy substance of the lake id melted with tallow, and used at Trinidad for naval 
purposes. The court of Madrid permitted the inhabitants of different European 
nations to settle on this island, and a great many French colonists migrated thither 
from Grenada; but the English obtained latterly possession of this settlement by the 
treaty of peace in the year 1801. Trinidad is important on account of its fertility, 
its extent and its position, which commands the Oronoco and the straits of J}ngot!s 
Mouth. 

Towns ind I St. Joseph d'Oruna, the nominal capital, is not much larger than a vil- 
»•«<»«»"• I lage, and consists of two or three hundred neatly built houses. Puerto 
d'Espagna is situated at no great distance from St. Joseph, its harbour and roads are 
much frequented by ships. 

Chagacamus, the greatest seaport in this island, contains 28,000 inhabitants. 1} 
has been supposed, from the size and extraordinary fruitfulness of Trinidad, that it 
might produce, if properly cultivated, more sugar than the whole of the Leeward Is- 
lands. It possesses also, in common with Tobago, the great advantage of being be- 
yond the ordinary reach of hurricanes, so that slups may anchor there without being 
exposed to those dreadful storms by which they have been sometimes destroyed m 
Duteiiithndi. | the harbours of more northern islands.* As we have already given an 
account of St. Margaret's as a dependency of Caraccas, there only remains for us to 
notice three islands on the coast of South America, which belong at present to the 
canem. | Dutch. The most considerable of these is Curacoa, an island ^^^^J^, 
with a: thin stratum of soil, about twelve leagues in length and three or four in breadtD. 
The land is arid and sterile; there is only one well on the island, and the water from 
it is sold at a high price. The Dutch have planted tobacco and sugar on *^*.'^^ 
and rocky soil. Several salt marshes yield a considerable revenue; but the ^*. 
the island depends chiefly on its contraband trade. Williamstadt, the capital, i^ ^^ 
of the neatest cities in the West Indies; the public buildings are magnificent, ©eP J 
vate houses are commodious; and the clean streets remind the traveller of those 

* Edward Young's West India Common Place Book. 
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the DtttAh towns. The port of Curacoa, though narrow at its entrance is every 
where else spacious and protected by the fort of Amsterdam. The population of this 
settlement consisted in the year 1815, of 2781, whites, 4033 free people of colour 
and 6026 slaves; thus, the total number of inhabitants amounted at that time to twelve 
thousand eight hundred and forty* The colonists at Bonair and Aruba, two smaD 
adjacent Isknds, employ themselves chiefly in rearing cattle. 

The trade carried on in the Archipelago, which has been described, I ^^\ii^ ^^ 
has tended to advance the industry and extend the commerce of Europe. | Aniuin. 
The wealth which Holland, France, and England derived from it, has contributed 
more to the national prosperity of these countries than all the gold and silver of the 
American continent 

The number of British colonists in these settlements has increased I jaanm or 
from forty-nine thousand seven hundred and sixty-two, to fifty-eight | popoiMfoo. 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-^five, the mulattoes from ten thousand -five hundred 
and sixty*nine, to twenty-one thousand nine haadred and sixty-seven ; and the slaves 
from four hundred and sixty-five thousand two hundred and seventy-six, to five hun- 
dred and twenty-four thousand two hundred and five. The great increase of firee 
people of colour in the British West Indies, must be partly attributed to natural 
causes, and partly to the numerous emigrations from St. Doolingo. Twenty-four 
thousand four hundred and ninety-five slaves were imported into these islands in the 
year 1768, and the number sent firom them amounted to 11,058. During the year 
1803, there was an importation of 19,960, and an exportation pf 5232. 

Before the abolition of the slave trade, twenty thousand negroes were annually 
imported into the colonies by British settlers. 

The duties on sugar imported into Great Britain amounted, | Dvtks. 

In the year 1773, to £468^7 

1787, to • 954,364 

1804, to 2,422,669 

The value of the sugar imported annually into England, was calculated | sipona. 
some years ago at ^87,063,265. 

Twelve hundred thousand puncheons of rum are distilled on an average in the 
British islands; and this quantity is disposed of in the following manner: 



United States, . • . . 
English colonies in North America, 
Vessels trading to the Antilles, 
West Indian garrisons and colonists. 
Great Britain and Ireland, 



37,000 puncheons. 
6,250 
10,000 
30,750 
36,000 



England obtained from the Antilles 



In 1793, 9,164,893 lbs. of cotton. 

— 1804, 20,529,878 

All this wealth has been bought at a dear rate ; it has been purchased 1 suteofthe 
with the blood and degradation of myriads of our fellow creatures, re- | Mcgmi. 
duced to a condition contraiy to the law of nature and the spirit of Christianity. 
Some planters may be humane, merciful and compassionate; the colonial assemblies 
may have adopted legislative measures to restrain the cruelty of others ; but the suf- 
ferings of the negroes still entitle them to our commiseration. This is put beyond 
a doubt by the excessive mortality of these bemgs, which cannot proceed from the 
climate, for their own is as humid, as sultry and more unwholesome. It may too, 
be readily believed, that planters are interested in the preservation of their Creole 
negroes ; but their care has been vain, and the race has continually decreased. Sla- 
very, the misery of exile and every sort of bodily torment to ^diich the negroes are 
exposed, have shortened their existence. These Afiricafts h^e never increase* 
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according to the commoa law of nature ; and it has been found neceeiarjr in wren) 
colonies to supply every year the deficiencies in the nuroher of their slaves by fraii 
importations. 

It may be seen in the public records at Martinico, that, in the year 1810, thcoun* 
ber of 'births' from a population of 77,500 slaves did not exceed 1250, or that they 
were in the ratio of one to sixty-two. The negroes, it has been affirmed, are stolK 
born, revengeful, not to be subdued by mild treatment, but to be driven by the la^h. 
This pretext has been alleged to justify the cruelty of their maalers. A few indivi. 
duals of that description may be found amongst them, but the character of the negroes 
is widely different. They are ignorant, but docile, gentle, patient and submtssiit 
Cruel men amongst the colonists, or malefactors banished from Europe and raised 
afterwards to the rank of overseers, were wont to treat their slaves as beasts of bur- 
den ; nay more, some Spanish writers maintain seriously that a negro and Amencan 
Indian have not a soul, and there is too much reason to believe that this doctrine 
has been more or less acted upon in every European settlement in the West bdies. 
If the sultry regions in which the sugar-cane is piodiioed can only be 
cultivated by negroes, or if the welfare of these poaaesBions depend <m 
that race, it must be a desirable object to add to the riches of those isl* 
ands by improving the condition^ and by increasing the number of men whose labour 
has been said to constitute the wealth of the colonies. Snch ends might pn)babl5 
be attained by legislative enactments ; the enormities which, from length of timer 
have become habitual to a great many planters, might be cheeked. When daves 
are assured that their lives and health cannot be endangered by any master, it night 
be lawful for them to acquire property, and thus they would be made to love a coun- 
try, which has been so long watered with their tears. Were marriages held sacred^ 
and some attention bestowed on the education of black children, the vices to which 
the slaves are addicted might be repressed. The transition, from a state of bondage 
to that of husbandmen could be rendered easy, safe, and highly advantageous to the 
colonists, by adopting a proper system of instruction, and by holding out to the ae* 
groes the consolations of Christianity 

Tlw ippnir- 



MeHHor im. 
pioTinji Uie 
oondition of 
tWilaret. 



VZ 



In order to make our readers better acquainted with this country, we 
shall attempt to describe a morning in the Antilles. For tbia purpose, 
let us watch the moment when the sun, appearing through a cloudless 
and serene atmosphere, illumines with his rays the summits of the mountains, and 
gilds the leaves of the plantain and orange trees. The plants are spread over with 
gossamer of fine and transparent silk, or gemmed with dew drops, and the vivid hues 
of industrious insets reflecting unnumbered tints from the njs of the sun. The as- 
pect of the richly cultivated valleys is different, but not less pleasii^ ; the whole of 
nature teems with the most varied productions. It often happens, aAer the sua has 
dissipated the mist above the crystal expanse of the ocean, that the scene is chaDged 
by an optical illusion. The spectator observes sometimes a sand-bank risiqg out of 
the deep, or distant canoes in the red clouds, floating in an aerial sea, while theu 
shadows at the same time are accurately delineated below them. This phenomenon, 
to which the French have given the name of mirage, is not uncommon in equa- 
torial climates. Europeans may admire the views in this archipelago during the 
cool temperature of the morning ; the lof\y mountains are adorned with thick foliage' j, 
the hills, from tiieir summits to the very borders of the sea, are fringed with planteo 
never-fading verdure ; the mills and sugar-works near them are obscured by tbw 
branches or buried in their shade. The appearance of the valleys is remarkable; o 
form even an imperfect idea of it, we must group together the palm tree, the cocoa 
nut and mountain cabbage with the tamarind, the orange and the waving plum^ ^^ 
the bamboo cane. On these plains we may observe the bushy oleander, all the 
rieties of the Jerusalem thorn and African rose, the bright scarlet of the ^'"'T* 
bowers of jessamine and Grenadilla vines, and the silver and silky leaves of thepo ' 
landia. Fields of sugar-cane, the houses of the planters, the huts of the negroes, a 
the distant coast lined with ships, add to the beauty of a West Indian l*"^*!^* 
sun-rise, when no breeze ripples the surface of the ocean, it is frequently so ^'^"^jjp 
rent that one can perceive, as if there were no intervening medium, the channel o 
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water, and observe the shell-fish scattered on the rocks, and the medasae reposing on 
the sand. 

A hurricane is generally preceded by an awful stillness of the elements, | Aharricane. 
the air becomes dose and heavy, the sun is red and the stars at night seem unusually 
leurge. Frequent changes take place in the thermometer, which rises sometimes from 
eighty to ninety degrees.* Darkness extends over the earth ; the higher regions 
gleam with lightning. 

The isapending storm is first observed on the sea; foaming mountains rise suddenly 
from its clear and motionless surface. The wind rages with unrestrained fury; its 
noise may be compared to the distant thunder. The rain descends in torrents, shrubs 
and lofty trees are borne down by the mountain stream, the rivers overflow their banks, 
and submerge the plains. Terror and consternation seem to pervade the whole of 
animated nature; land binis are driven into the ocean, and those whose element is 
the sea, seek for refuge in the woods. The frighted beasts of the field herd together, 
or roam in vain lor a place of shelter. It is not a contest of two opposite winds, or a 
roaring ocean that shakes 'the earth ; all the elements are thrown into confusion, the 
equilibrium of the atmosphere seems as if it were destroyed, and nature appears to 
hasten to her ancient chaos. Scenes of desolation have been disclosed in these 
islands by the morning's sun — ^uprt>oted trees, branches severed from their trunks, 
the ruins of houses have been strewed over the land. The planter is sometimes un- 
able to distinguish the place of his former possessions. Fertile valleys may be 
changed in a few hours into dreary wastes, covered with the carcasses of domestic 
animals, and the fowls of heaven. 

• Beckford. 
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N0RTH*WS9T RBGIOMS. 

Icy Cape .•---- 
Cape Prince of Wales • - 

Norton Sound 

Clarke's Isle 

Gore's Isle 

Oonalaska Isle . • - - 
Isle of Kodiak, Cape Barnabas 
Cape Hinchinbrook - - - 
Mount St. Elias - - - - 
Port des Franfais • • - 
Cross Sound, entry . • - 
Port de los Remedios - - 
Port Conclusion ". • • ' 
Isle Langara, N. point - - 
Cape St. James - - - • 

Cape Scott 

Nootka Sound 

Cape Flattery 

Mount Olympus - - - - 
Havre de Gray, or Gray's Port 
Columbia River, entrance - 
Cape Foul weather - - - 

Cape Gregory 

Cape Blancho or Oxford 
Trinity Bay or Port Trinidad 
Cape MendocinI . - - - 

Hudson's Bat. 
Prince of Wdcs' Fort - - 
Cape Resolution - - - - 
Cape Walsingham - - - 
CapeDiggs - . - - - 
Button Isle ------ 

Salisbury Isle 

Mansfield Isle, North Point - 

Greeni^nd. 
Uppernavik, Danish Factory 

Musketo Cove 

Gothaab, Danish Factory - 



Cape Farewell 



S9 
45 



30 1 



30 30 
15 
17 
54 30 

10 
12 30 
23 30 
37 



12 
21 
15 
20 
57 50 
48 



36 
24 
50 


19 
49 
23 30 
52 

3 
28 40 



47 32 
29 



39 
41 
35 
29 
38 30 



72 30 
64 55 13 
64 10 54 

59 38 



lioncitiMB Wa 



161 43 
68 17 



162 47 

169 40 

172 26 

166 22 
152 



15 

39 



8 

5 



146 
141 
137 
136 

135 30 

134 33 

133 

131 52 

128 21 

126 26 

124 22 

123 26 

123 53 

123 54 

123 56 

124 10 
124 25 

123 54 

124 29 



^4 7 
65 10 

77 48 

78 50 

65 20 

66 47 
80 39 



80 33 15 
52 56 30 
50 11 

42 42 



SO Cook, Conn, des Tenifs. 
30 Great Rassian chartof N. W. 

coast. 
SO Cook, Conn, des Temps. 

Idem.* 

Idem.f 
15 Idem, Astron. Obs. 

Idem. 
20 Cook. 

Idem. 

Voyage of La Pcyrouse. 

oCook. 

Quadra. 
30 Vancouver. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem, Cook, Quadra. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Gray. 

Vancouver, kc. 

Cook, Vancouver. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

oldem. 

15 Idem, corrected, Conn, des 
Temps, 1817. 



Conn, des Temps. 
Idem. 



Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
O Idem. 
Idem. 



Danish Naut. Almanack 
Conn, des Temps. 
3 The Missionary M. Gwge. 

Astron. Obs. 
Conn, des Temps, CbroDO- 

meter. 



• ITus isle answers to the isle Saint Laurent, the prindpsl of the iiles of Siadow. 
t This antwcw to the isle Saint Mathias of the RuMiani. 
t Deprived at present «f sevetal Roanan lelations. we have not been able to 
parisoosy and the synonymes which we wished in this part of the table. 
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MwdorFhw. 



Island. 



North Capo 



itg, raio* we* 
66 44 



Cape Langaness . • . • 
Cape Rykieness - . - • 

Hola . 

Laoibhun's Obserratory - • 
Idem -----.-• 

Grim Isle 

Isle John Majren^ South Point 

Tbrra Nova, Canada, 8cc. 

Quebec - - 

Halifax .-..-.. 

Gaspe Bay 

Louisbourg 

St. John's Fort . - * . 
Cape Race ------ 



66 22 

63 56 
65 44 

64 6 
64 6 17 



66 44 

ri 



46 47 30 



dec- niD- 

22 44 

16 6 

22 50 

19 44 

21 55 

22 4 

19 23 

10 4 




30 



44 44 

48 47 

45 50 40 
47 33 45 

{46 40 



UiriTEo Statbs. 

Boston - - 

Newhaven ------ 

New London) light - - - 
New York battery - - - 

Albany 

Philadelphia 

L4incaster ------ 

Washington . . - - - 

Cape Mayo 

Cape Henlopen, light - - 
Idem .---.-. 
Cape Hatteras - - - - - 
Savannah, light - - - • 

Pittsburg 

Galliopolis ------ 

Cincinnati, Fort Washiaglon 
Confluence of the Ohio and 
Mississippi - - - - 

New Madrid - - - • 
Natchez --•-;-- 
NewOrieans - - - - 

Idem 



Mexico. 
Mexico, Convent of St. Au 
guttin 



42 22 
41 17 

41 21 
40 42 

42 38 

39 57 

40 2 
38 55 
38 56 
38 47 
38 46 

35 14 
32 45 
40 26 

38 49 

39 5 

37 

36 34 
31 33 
29 57 
29 57 



48 
30 
45 



Queretaro • - - 
Valladolid - - * 
Volcano of Jomllo 



19 25 45 

20 36 39 
19 43 
19 42 



Verdun de la Crenne,Voyage| 
Connais. des Temps. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

3 Wurm, in the Geographical 
Archives of Lichtenstein. 

Conn, des Temps. 

Bode, Annuaire Astrono- 
mique. 



71 10 

63 36 

64 27 
59 55 

52 40 

53 3 



Conn, des Temps. 

Idem. 
15 Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 
15 Idem. 



11 

7 

8 

6 
38 

26 


46 
16 


30 


15 
12 
54 

20| 89 2 30 
30 89 27 15 



71 O 
73 
76 9 
73 59 

73 44 

75 10 

76 19 
76 59 

74 53 

75 6 
75 12 
75 34 
80 56 
79 58 
82 7 
84 24 



Idem. 

D. J. J. Ferrer.* 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idepi. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Con. des Temps. 

D. Ferrer. 



Idem. 

15 Conn, des Temps. 
12 D.Ferrer. 

Con. des Temps. 
15 D. Ferrer. 

Oldem. 

oldom. 



91 25 

90 6 
89 58 



Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

I. des Tem. 



30 Conn. 



1817. 



99 5 15 



100 10 15 

100 59 oldern, 
99 1 aolldem. 



A. de Humboldt, by luairai 

chronometers, fcc. 
Idem. 



• Xht Memoirs and notes of Don Jos<.leaqii2n 4m Perrer aas Ibiiiidia the 
Teams of 18t7, and in the Philosopbied Tranaaetloos of PhOsdelplua. foL vu 
Vol. III.— 3 1 
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JitnwtorflMw. 



Lacitade K. 



Loogknds H 

icon 

Londoiu 



Popoca Tepotel - • - - 

Puebla de los Aii{|;elos - - 
Peak of Orizaba . - - - 

Guanaxuato 

Xalapa 

Vera Cru2 -.--•- 
New St. Ander, bar - • - 

Tampkoybar 

Campeche -•.--• 
Aiacran, west point • • - 
Rio Lagartos, mouth • • • 
Comboy, north point - - 
Tezcuco - - - - . - - 
Acapulco --.-•- 

San Bias 

Cape San Lacar (California) 

San Diego - 

Gaadaloupe (isle) - • . - 
Monterey ------ 

San Francisco 

Santa F6 (New Mexico) - - 

GKEAT ANTILLES. 

XStB OF CUBA. 

The Havannah (pla9a dieja) 



Batabano - - 
Trinidad • - 
Matanzas (city) 
Cape St. Antonio 
Cape de la Cruz 
Pico Tan^uinio - 
Point Maizy - 
Point Guanos - 
Idem - - - . 



Port Royal 



MMAXOA. 



Kingston 
Cape Motrnnt 
Cape Portland 



St. Domingo. 
Cape FrsDf ais (town) 



Port-au*Prince - 
Sail to Dommg^ 
Mole St Nicolas 
Cayes - - - 
CapeSamana - 



dcCi miB. tee. 
8 59 47 



19 
19 
31 



19 30 
19 11 
23 45 
33 15 
19 50 
22: 7 
21 34 

31 33 
19 30 
16 50 
21 32 

32 5t 
32 39 
28 53 

36 35 

37 48 
36 12 



98 

98 
97 
100 
96 
96 
97 
97 
90 
89 
88 
86 
98 
99 
105 
109 

iir 

118 
121 
122 
0il04 



15 
17 
15 

8 
52 
18 
30 
14 
50 


30 
40 
29 
48 
28 
30 


45 
30 



33 Oldem. Perpendicular baiei 
and azimuthalobset'vatioiiSi 

2 30 Idem. 
15 Oldem. 
55 Idem. 
55 Oldem. • • 

9 Idem. 
58 30 D. J. J. Ferrer. 

52 Idem. 
33 6 Idem. 
47 15 D. Velasquez. 
10 OD. J. J. Ferrer. 
39 45 Con. des Temps. 
51 D. Velasquez. 
46 A. de Humboldt. 

15 33 Conn, des Temps. 

50 23 Idem. 
17 Oldem. 

16 Oldem. 

51 6 Idem. 
8 Oldem. 

53 Oldem. 



23 8 15 



82 22 



23 
21 



22 23 19 
21 48 20 
2 8 
54 
19 47 16 
19 52 5 
16 40 
9 27 
9 27 



20 
33 
23 



82 25 

80 16 

81 37 
84 57 
77 44 
76 50 
74 7 
81 43 
81 41 



A. de Humboldt Galiano. Ro 
bredo. Oltroanns. Re- 
searches. 

Lemaur and Oltmaons. 



Humboldt. 

D. Ferrer. 

Humboldt. 

Cevallos. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Oltmanns. 

Ferrer. 



Oltmanns. 



Oltmanns. 



17 58 76 52 30 



18 
17 S 45 
17 5 45 



19 46 20 

18 33 42 

18 28 40 

19 49 20 

18 11 10 

19 16 26 



76 52 
76 15 
76 58 



72 18 



72 27 11 
69 59 37 

73 29 33 
73 50 29 
69 13 33 Idem 



Conn, des Temps, and Olt 

manns. 
Oltmanns. 
Idem. 
Idem, and Humboldt. - 

Conn, des Temps, and Olt- 
manns. 
Idem- 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
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UtfCndeN. 



ftwn 



Cape S&inana 



Cape Raphael . . • • - 
Cape Dame Marie • . - 
La Gonalrei veat point - - 

PORTO-RIOO. 

Porto Rico (town) - - - - 

Cape St. Johoi N. £. point - 
Idem, N. W. point • - • 
Aguadilla, or City San Carlos 
Casa de Muertos rock - - 



dcc.min. 
19 16 30 
18 34 43 

18 34 42 
18 27 20 
18 52 40 



Kc> vCf • mill* HC* 
69 9 
68 25 27 



68 58 32 
74 33 32 
73 24 33 



18 29 10 66 13 15 



18 ^6 
18 31 18 
18 27 20 
17 50 



I.U0ATOS ISLES. 

Turks Isles (Key or Sandbank)|21 11 10 
Cayquea Isles (Proyidence 

Keys) 2 

Great Inague (N. £. point) - 21 

Crooked Isle, £. point - - 22 39 

San Salvador, N. point - - 24 

Providence (Isle Nassau) - 25 

Idem 25 

Isle Abacu, N. E. point - 



BERMUDAS. 

St. George ... 
N. E. Point - - 



65 43 15 
67 12 18 
67 12 30 

66 38 15 



71 14 52 



50 46 
20 13 



33 



39 

4 

4 



72 25 

73 12 
73 56 
75 51 
77 22 



33.77 26 20 
26 29 5277 3 28 



32 22 
32 17 



64 52 53 
464 51 53 



THE LrrTLB ANTILLES. 

St. Thomas, (the port) - • 

St. Croix, (port) - - - - 

St. Martin, (top) - - - - 

Saba, the middle - - - - 

St. Eustatia Isle, the road - 

Antigua, Fort Hamilton - - 
Guadaloupe, Basse- Terre - 

Dominica, Roseau - - - 

Martintco, Fort-Royal - - 

Idenij St. Pierre - - - - 
Barbadoes, (Maskelyne's ob- 
servatory) - - . - 
/rffw. Fort Willoughby - 
Grenada, Fort-Royal - - 

LfeCWAAD ISLES. 

Tobago, N. E. point - - 
Tobago, S. W. point - - 



18 20 

17 44 

18 4 
17 39 
17 29 
17 4 
15 59 
15 18 
14 35 
14 44 



D. Ferrer. 

Cevailos. Oltmanm. Conn. 

des Temps. 
Idem. 
Oltmanns. 
Idem. 



fIttmboldt,Serra andChurruca, 
hj lunars, occultations, Sec. 
Ferrer,calc«itated byOltmailns, 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem.* 



Oltmanns* Researches, Sec. 

Researches of Oltmanns, tec. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Conn, des Temps. 

D. Ferrer. 

Idem. 



Mendosa Rios. 
Idem. 



65 3 6 
64 48 29 
63 6 27 
63 20 50 
63 5 
61 55 
61 45 
61 32 15 
61 6 
61 12 4o|ldem 



13 5 061 



13 60 
0l60 



36 
36 
48 



27 
49 



Researches of Oltfrnmas. 
Idem. 
D. Ferrer. 
Oltmanns. 
Idem. 
Oldem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 



Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 



Idem. 
Idem.t 



• These obfervationt correct tUc cbart of Lope» with a reference to the general position rt ; 
the isle of Forto-Rico. ^ , _.. - 

tTbe poaitions of theae places have been virioualy stated by different aulliow— Tobago, % 
^ point, latitude, according to Jeffreys, 11 dcg. 10 min.i Arrowsinith, 10 dcg. 56 mm.; wm« 
Jilude, according to Jeffreys, 62 deg. 53 min. 47 lec; Arrowsmith, 65 deg. 13 mm. 15 sec. 
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LfttiMdeN. 



UngHadcW. 
IrMM 



Trinity, (Spanish port) - • 
Dragon's Mouth • * - « 
Idem .-----•- 
MargueritOt Cape Macanao, 
Orchtllai West Cape - • - 

TXKRA FIRMA, GUTANK, &C. 

Porto-Bello 

Carthag^M of the Indios • 



Tttfbaoo 

Mompox - - - - w 
Honda -..-.. 
Sanu-F6 do Bogota - - 
Cartago -•-... 
Popayan -•---• 

Pasto 

Santa-Martha - • • • 
Caraccaa • . - • . 



Idem 

CoflBana 

Cumanacoa • « - - . 
San-Thomas, N. Guyana 
San Fernando de Apurcs 

Maypures 

Esmeralda - - ^ . . 
Fort St. Carlos - • - • 
Cayenne 



Quito 



PERU, OHILI, &C. 



Riobamba 

Loxa 

Guayaquil -...*. 

TruxiUo 

Lima 

Callao, (Castle of St. Philip) 



Arica 



Cape Moxillones 
Copiapo - . • 
Coquimba • - 
Valparaiso • • 



CoaoeptioD • 

Talcaguana •-•-.. 
Valdivia ....... 

3«n-Carlos, isle of Chiloe - 
Isle Madre de Dies, N. point. 



10 
10 
20 
11 
11 



38 

3S 

38 

3 

3 



9 33 

10 25 

10 18 

9 14 



M 
35 

44 50|76 



26 
IS 



11 19 
10 SO 

10 30 
10 27 
10 16 



8 

53 
13 

n 



1 53 
4 56 



61 38 oOltmanns. 

62 12 20 A. de Humboldt, doabtfiil. 
61 53 Solano, manuscript chart . 
64 27 15 01tmanns. 



42 
42 
42 
30 
30 66 14 16ildem 



79 
75 

75 
74 
75 
74 



50 67 



66 

64 
63 
63 
68 
68 
66 
67 
52 



Lat. S. 

13 17 



46 79 



1 41 
1 41 46 
11 25 
5 40 

2 45 

3 3077 



15 15 Conn, des Temps. 
30 Humboldt, Noguera, Observa- 
tions of satellites, &c. 
21 40Haraboldt9O|lmanns. 
27 28ldem« 
I 36 Idem. 
14 Oldem. 
6 Idem. 
39 30ldeili. 
41 Idem. 

8 30 Researcbos of Oltmanaa. 
5 Humboldt. Numerous astfo 
nomlcal obsenratioDS. 
D. Ferrer, 
Humboldt. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 



50 25 
10 
58 35 
55 6 


17 20 


38 24 Idem 
IS 



Conn, des Temps. 



78 55 15 Humboldt's astronomical ob- 
servations. 
]5ldem, Bouguer, Ice. 
24 28 Idem. 
56 15 Idem. 
19 23 Idem. 
7 15 Idem. 

14 Humboldt. Observations of 
the passage of Mercury over 
the sun's disc. 
18 26 40 70 16 5 Conn, des Temps, astrononii 

cal observations. 
23 5 70 25 15 Idem. 
27 10 071 5 15ldem* 
29 54 4071 19 15 Idem. Astronoro. observ. 
SS 30 71 38 15 Conn, des Temps. Astron 

Observ. 

36 49 10 73 5 Idem, idem. 
36 42 2173 39 12 Idem. 
39 50 30 73 26 15 Idem. 
41 53 072 55 Idem. 
49 45 75 47 15 Idem. 
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|iui^«rplMai»' 



Cape Pilares -.-•.- 
Isle Juan Fernandes • - - 
Isle Maaafuero * . - • • - 

Isle Albemarlei N. W. pointf 

COASTS OF BRAZIL AMD LA PLATA 

Para -.-...-. 
Isle of St. John the Evang^lkt 

San-Luis de Maranhao • 

Idem 

Ceara --•--. 
Idem -...-.• 
Cape St. Rocb) point Petetinga 

R^cify port of Pernambuco 
Olinda de Pernambuco - ' 
Sao-Salvador de Bahia) fort 



$9 46 
33 40 
33 45 

Lat.N. 
2 





30 SO 



74 54 15 

78 58 15 

37 IS 



91 30 



Conn, dcs Temps. 

Idem. 

Idem. ' 

Idem. 



3 39 O 
3 30 

3 30 

5 30 



Cape Frio 
Cape Frio 

Idem - - 
Idem - - 



Idem 

Rio Janeiro. Castle 
Idem 



Saint Paul 

Idem ---..-. 
Idem ..---- 

Bar dos Santos - • - • 

Iguape - 

Canan6a -•-.-- 
Parananga - - - . • 

Guaratuba 

Isle St. Catherine) fort Santa 
Crux .-....- 



1 . 20 0|49 O^ Conn, des Temps. 

1 15 45 52 53 Nautical Ephemeriiea of Co 
Lat. S. imbrat 1807.* 

2 29 o|44 2 ojOrient. Nav. Mean of aeveral 
chronometrical observatioas. 

O D. Jose Patriceo. 
O 38 48 Oriental Navigator. 
38 28 0D% Jose Patriceo. - 
35 43 Oriental- Navigator. Mean of 

the whole. 
35 7 Ephemeral -of Coimbra. 
o|35 5 Idem. 
38 33 Oriental Navigator. Mean of 
manjr observations. 
Mendoza Rios, Astron. taUes. 
Brooghton. Heywood* 
15Krusenstern. 

15 Connais. des Temps* Ephem, 
of Coimbra. 
23 30|42 7 30 Captain Hurd. 
22 54 2 43 17 44 Conn, des Temps. 1817. 
22 54 2 42 47 35 Dorta Mem. of the Academy of 
Lisbon. Astronom. observ 
46 9 Idem. Idem. 
46 13 30 Oliveyra Barbosa, ib. 
46 39 10 Conn, des Temps. 

46 2 15 Adm. Campbell, 1807. 

47 6 Oldem, 
Idem* 

47 51 Oldem. 

48 8 Idem. 



8 4 

8 13 

12 59 

22 54 
22 54 
22 54 



42 8 

041 53 

41 36 

23 2 041 31 



23 S3 
23 33 

23 33 

24 2 
24 42 



25 4 30 47 30 



35 31 

25 52 



27 22 20 



San Pedro, Port - - - 

Cape Santa Maria - - - 
Maldonado Bay, eastern point 
Monte-Video CasUe - - - 

Buenos Ayrcs 

Idem 

Cape St. Antonio, N. point - 
Idem, S. point 



32 9 



34 
34 

34 
34 
34 
56 
36 



37 30 
57 30 
54 

35 26 

36 40 
20 30 
55 20 



54 1 
54 47 
48156 10 
58 23 
58 24 
56 45 
56 48 



47 50 25 La PeyroQse, Krusenstem, &c 
Mean of the whole. 

51 56 Orient. Navig. Obs. English 
and Spanish, compared. 
Idem. 



oldem. 



Idem. 

Requisite Tables. 

Conn, des Temps. 

Spanish Chart of Rio Plata. 

Hurd. 



* This work appears to contain a number of typographical error% which indvced ui not to 
cite many places on its authority. 



TikiiiS 99 turn nunotnu. OBOosAnucAii Potmom. 



vMlArt 



ULES VBAR BRAUL* 

San>Paul0) or Penedo of Sail' 

Pedro 

Idem - 

Idem .-•••-•• 
Fernando Noronha, the Pyra- 
mid - - 

Roccas, (tke Rocks) - . - 
AbrolhoB} N. Point - - - 

Idem, S. point 

Idem^ £. point 

Santa-Barbarat Islet| - • • 
Trinidad, S. £. point - - * 

Idem -. 

Idem, the centre • - • . 

Idem -- 

Santa-Maria, d* A gosta « - 
Martin Vaz ------ 

Idem -------- 

Idem 

Saxembourg - - - - - 



O 55 

55 

55 



39 



15 
39 15 



OR. 



Willtama. 
Oriental Narigmtor. 
the whole. 
38 35 Ephem. de Coimbra. 



Mean ofl 



33 

33 
39 



3 55 

3 53 
\7 40 
18 34 
18 11 
18 4 39 



40 

36 



3031 
30 31 



45 



39 



45 39 



30 31 45 



30 31 
30 33 
30 38 
30 38 
30 30 
30 45 



39 

38 
39 
38 
38 
28 
19 



35 

31 

55 



5 

35 

19 

33 

9 



NaTig. 



36 44 

39 53 
50 15 
41 
9 44 
30 



Idem (?) 

Columbus, (perhaps Saxem 
bourg,) 

MAOXLLANIC COUNTRIES, OR 
TERRA DEL FUROO, PATAGO 
NIA, 8CC. 

Port Valdcz 

— Santa-Elena • - - - 

— Malespina - - - . 

Cape Blanco 

Port Desire ------ 



30 45 



17 



Orient 

Idem. 

Ephem. of C^imb.* 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idenr. - - ■ 

FHnderr, lunar distances. 

Idem, chronometer. 

Horabofgh, obsenrations often 

English vessels. 
La Peyrouse, lunar distances.f 
Ephem. ofColmbra.t 
Orintal Navig. Mean value. 
Horsburgh. 
Conn, des Temps. 
oJLindemann of Munnikedain, 
1670. 
Galloway, American, 1804.$ 



30 18 38 20 Long, pHot of Columbus, 1809.|: 



43 30 63 40 15Malespina and other Spanish 
officers. 
39 30,Idem 



44 32 

45 11 

47 16 
47 45 



65 



Jr 



66 40 Oldem. 

65 59 15|ldem. 

66 3 15,Idem. 



* Want of room prohibits us from giring the various positions of these dsngerous reefi. 

t The Epheroerldes of Coimbra give the same result without indicating from what autbonty. 

t It is not said in the Ephcmerides whether this isle, Santa Maris, makes part of the group 
of Trinidad, as the ktitude seems to show, or that of Martin Vaz, whose name is not indicated. 

^ The existence of the isle of Saxembourr or Ssxeroburg has been doubted. Tbe longitude 
indicated by Lindemann being very uncertain, s difference of two degrees is no objection to 
our reci^gmzing the identity. It is only necessary to verify in detail the observation of Captsin 
Galloway. Captain Flinders had in vain sought for it from 28 degrees to 33, and even farther, 
but inclining hia course to E. 8. £. The same year the American Captain Galloway was ai- 
•ured he aaw it under the old latitude but much farther east. , 

I The pilot Long, sent .from the Cupe to Rio PUita observed sn isle which he believed w 
be Saxentbonrg, but which is 11 deg. 40 minutes more westerly than the isle seen by ^*jj^^^ 
This isle was Ibur marine leagues long, and two and a half broad ; it was flat, but on the evi 
there was a peak about seventy feet high. 

The route of Iflinden did not pass either the isle of Columbus nor that seen by ^r*^*l* 
if the observation of the last is not confirmed, the isle of Columbus would be the true ^'VJ^' 
baig^ notwithtUndi^g the coormous difference of longitude. But we think that the two tsic 
exist simultaneoosly. 



BOOK iriKSTy-THIRD. 

TaBLB of the principal GxOGRAPHIOAL 'POSITIOMS. 



4S9 



MttDtt of Ptaccfc 



Latitude S. 



LongitodeW. 
finom 



Port St. Julian 



dcff. mia. wo. 
49 8 



dcg. niin.iee. 
67 43 15 



— Santa Cruz - - - - 

Rio Gallegos . . . • - 

Cape Virgin - . . - - 

Cape San-Espirilu - « - 

New Year's Isle - - - - 

Cape Success - . - - . 

Cape Horn . - - - - 

Isles DiegO) Ramirez - - - 

FALKLAND) OR MALOUIN I8LB8. 

Port Egmont - - - - - 

PortSoledad 

Isle of Georgia, N. Cape 
Sandwich I^nd or Southern 
, Thule 



50 \7 30 

51 40 

52 21 

53 41 

54 48 

55 1 

55 58 30 

56 27 30 





O 

55 





68 31 

69 5 
68 7 
68 25 15 
63 59 15 
65 17 
67 21 
67 21 



15 
15 
15 



51 24 
51 32 30 
54 4 45 

59 34 



59 



52 15 

58 7 15 

38 15 

27 45 



Malespina and other Spanish 

officers* 
Idem, 
idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 



Oriental Navigator. 

Idem. 

Cook. 



Idem. 



END OF TOL. HI. 
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